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EDITOR^S  PREFACE.'/ 


As  the  text  of  this  work  may  be  supposed  to  have  now 
become,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  unalterable,  it  has 
been  thought  judicious  to  adopt  a  new  mode  of  division,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  reference.  The  text  is  accord- 
ingly divided  into  short  sections,  the  numbering  of  which  is 
continued  through  the  book ;  so  that  hereafter,  the  sections 
being  permanent  and  the  text  unaltered,  the  book  may 
be  cited  by  the  sections,  without  regard  to  editions  or  to 
pages. 

It  was  Mr.  Wheaton's  practice,  in  new  editions,  to  revise 
his  text,  and  not  to  put  ilew  matter  into  notes.  It  will  be 
found,  therefore,  that  his  notes  are  short,  and  contain  rarely 
any  thing  more  than  references  to  the  authors  discussed  in 
the  text 

This  edition  contains  nothing  but  the  text  of  Mr.  Whea- 
ton, according  to  his  last  revision,  his  notes,  and  the  origi- 
nal matter  contributed  by  the  editor.  Mr.  Wheaton's  notes 
are  indicated  by  letters.  The  original  contributions  of  the 
editor  are  all  in  the  form  of  notes,  which  are  indicated  by 
mimhers,  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  signed  with  the  letter  D, 
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For  convenience  in  referring  to  the  editor's  notes,  the  num- 
bering is  continuous  through  the  book. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  that  this  preface  should  furnish 
an  extended  biography  of  Mr.  Wheaton ;  still  less,  that  the 
editor  should  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  his  mind,  or  a 
eulogy  of  his  merits  and  services.  These  have  their  appro- 
priate places,  in  which  all  that  his  warmest  admirers  can 
.  wish  has  been  said  by  those  best  quaUfied  to  speak  of  him . 

Nothing  more  will  be  undertaken  than  it  may  be  an  as- 
sistance to  the  reader  to  have  at  hand,  —  a  history  of  the 
work  itself,  and  such  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life  as  will 
show  his  public  relations,  and  in  what  circumstances  and 
under  what  influences  the  book  was  written. 

Henry  Wheaton  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
Nov.  27,  1785.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  in  that  State.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of 
high  standing  and  competent  fortune,  and  was  able  to  give 
his  son  the  advantages  not  only  of  a  liberal  education,  but, 
what  was  not  so  common  then  as  now,  of  early  travel  and 
study  in  Europe.  Mr.  Wheaton  was  educated  at  Provi- 
dence College  (now  Brown  University),  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1802.  During  the  next  three  years,  he  studied 
law,  and,  in  1805,  went  abroad  to  complete  his  studies,  and 
especially  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  languages,  his- 
tory, and  literature  of  Europe.  While  in  France,  he  gave 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  codes,  then  greatly  discussed, 
and  to  the  international  questions  that  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  both  worlds ;  and  his  letters  of  introduction  were 
such  as  to  place  him  on  intimate  terms  with  the  leading 
public  men  of  his  country  then  in  Europe,  —  a  position 
which  he  maintained  by  his  own  merits. 
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On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  entered  on  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  New  York.     Continuing 
his  interest  in  international  questions,  he  pubhshed,  in  1815, 
his  small  work  on  the  Law  of  Maritime  Captures,  which 
gained  him  an  early  and  lasting  reputation.     From  1816  to 
1827,  he  was  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of   the  United  States,  during  what  no  one  can  be 
offended  by  hearing  called  the  great  period  of  the  Federal 
Bench  and  Bar.     The  reporter  was  the  friend  and  associate 
of  the  judges  and  the  most  eminent  counsel ;  and,  in  respect 
to  learning  on  foreign  and  international  questions,  and  gen- 
eral culture,  he  held  an  enviiable  reputation  throughout  the 
country.     In  1820,  he  dehvered  the  annual  address  before 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  taking  for  his  subject 
the  science  of  Public  and  International  Law.     This  address, 
with  his  treatise  on  Captures,  was  the  germ  of  his  great 
work.     For  some  time,  he  was  engaged  on  a  commission  to 
revise  the  statute  law  of  New  York,  during  which  he  was 
a  diligent  student  of  the  subject  of  codification,  and   of 
legislation  generally.     In  1827,  he  was  appointed,  by  Presi- 
dent Adams,  Charge  d'Affaires  at  the  court  of  Denmark, 
and  resided  at  Copenhagen  until  1835,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Berlin,  first  as  Mftiister  liesident ;  but  the  office 
was  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  Plenipotentiary.    This 
post  he  held  until  1846,  when  his  diplomatic  career  was 
closed  by  one  of  the  most  imfortunate  sacrifices  our  govern- 
ment ever  made  to  mere  party  routine. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  residence  abroad,  and  at  the 
courts  of  Europe,  his  patriotism  suffered  no  diminution: 
but  distance  and  absence  seemed  to  present  his  country 
more  as  a  unit,  and  with  stronger  bold  on  his  imagination 
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and  aflfections ;  and  he  preserved  not  only  with  fidelity,  but 
enthusiasm,  the  republican  principles  with  which  he  began 
life. 

Remaining  a  year  in  France,  Mr.  Wheaton  returned  to 
America  in  1847.  He  was  at  once  appointed  Lecturer 
on  International  Law  at  Harvard  University,  and  was  to 
.  have  had  the  professorship,  then  about  to  be  founded  and 
permanently  endowed  for  him,  of  Civil  and  International 
Law :  but  rapidly  declining  health  obliged  him  to  break  off 
from  all  his  labors ;  and  he  died  at  Dorchester,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  11th  March,  1848. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  Mr.  Wheaton  resided 
abroad  in  the  diplomatic  service,  he  was  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions of  great  importance  to  his  own  country  and  Europe. 
He  conducted  the  well-known  controversy  respecting  the 
captures  at  Kiel,  which  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Indemnity 
of  1830  (see  this  work,  §§  530-537),  and  led  the  way  to 
other  treaties  of  indemnity  to  the  United  States,  based  on  a 
similar  piinciple.  While  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  practi- 
cally the  American  representative  for  aU  Germany,  as  we 
had  no  minister  in  Prussia  or  Austria,  or  any  other  of  the 
German  States ;  and  he  gave  constant  attention  to  the  inter- 
nal concerns  as  well  as  the  foreign  poHcy  of  those  powers. 
For  many  years  he  observed  carefully  the  affairs  of  the 
ZoUverein,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  effecting  the  treaty  of 
18-44,  which  was  thought  by  diplomatists  and  publicists  to 

• 

do  him  great  honor,  and  the  rejection  of  which  by  the 
United  States  Senate  caused  him  no  little  regret,  —  the 
more,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  its  defeat  was  understood 
to  have  been  an  accident  of  party  politics,  against  the  judg- 
meut  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  country. 
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The  reader  of  this  book  will  see,  at  almost  every  stage 
in  the  questions  of  the  last  thirty  years,  traces  of  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Wheaton,  especially  in  the  subjects  of  the  abolition 
and  capitalizing  of  the  Sound  Dues  and  the  Scheldt  Dues 
and  the  tolls  on  the  Elbe,  the  extradition  of  criminals,  and 
the  lines  of  distinction  established  as  to  the  exemption  of 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  certain  claims 
of  their  former  sovereigns.  But  there  was  scarcely  a  topic 
affecting  the  interests  of  his  country,  or  the  science  of  in- 
ternational and  public  law,  or  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  his  kind,  in  which  he  did  not  interest  himself  ; 
contributing  pamphlets  to  the  press,  articles  to  the  leading 
journals  of  Europe  and  America,  and  maintaining  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  philosophical  and  literary  societies  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  he  was  an  honored 
member.  In  1831,  he  published  his  valuable  History  of  the 
Northmen,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  French  at 
Paris.  In  1838  appeared  the  History  of  Scandinavia, —  the 
joint  work  of  himself  and  Dr.  Crichton. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Wheaton  wrote  an  essay  for  a  prize  offered 
by  the  French  Institute,  on  the  subject,  '•  L'Histoire  du 
Droit  des  Gens  en  Europe,  depuis  la  Paix  do  Westphalie 
jusqu'au  Congres  de  Vienne."  He  afterwards  enlarged  it 
into  a  treatise  on  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in 
Europe  and  America,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  treaty 
of  Washington  in  1842.  This  was  published  in  English,  in 
New  York,  in  1845,  —  the  preface  being  dated  at  Paris 
in  1843 ;  and  in  French,  in  1846,  at  Leipsic  and  Paris. 

To  his  great  work,  the  Elements  of  International  Law, 
Mr.  Wheaton,  in  some  form  or  other ,  gave  the  greater  part 
of  bis  life  alter  bis  twenty-fifth  year.     For  the  duties  of  a 
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commentator  on  that  branch  of  science,  he  combined  advan- 
tages which,  in  no  one  of  his  countrymen,  were  ever  before 
united.  He  was  familiar  with  the  four  languages  in  which 
the  stores  of  international  law  are  gathered.  He  had  the 
early  preparatory  discipline  successively  of  a  practising  law- 
yer, and  a  reporter  of  judicial  decisions,  followed  by  twenty 
years  of  diplomatic  experience  at  one  of  the  political  centres 
of  Europe.  He  maintained  an  intimate  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  familiar  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent 
statesmen,  publicists,  and  scholars  of  Europe  and  jVmerica ; 
and  kept  himself  thoroughly  informed  of  the  current  history 
of  whatever  bore  upon  the  relations  of  States.  In  short,  he 
combined  the  advantages  of  the  discipline  of  a  barrister,  the 
culture  of  a  scholar,  the  experience  of  a  diplomatist,  and 
the  habits  of  a  man  of  society.  And  it  is  no  small  thing 
to  add,  that,  to  a  subject  essentially  moral,  he  brought  a 
purity  of  nature,  candor,  and  fidelity  to  truth  and  duty,  as 
remarkable  as  his  learning,  industrj',  and  philosophy. 

This  work,  under  the  title  of  The  Elements  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  was  first  sent  to  the  press  in  1836,  in  two 
editions,  —  one  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  at  London ; 
the  preface  being  written  at  Berlin,  and  dated  Jan.  1,  1836. 

The  third  edition  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1846  ; 
the  preface  being  dated  at  Berlin,  November,  1845. 

In  1846  and  1847,  Mr.  Wheaton  prepared  an  edition  in 
French ;  the  preface  being  dated  at  Paris,  April  15,  1847, 
just  before  his  final  return  to  America.  It  was  published 
at  Leipsic  and  Paris,  in  1848,  —  the  year  of  the  author's 
death. 

A  second  edition  of  the  work,  in  French,  was  published 
at  the  same  places  in  1853. 
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The  next  foreign  edition  conferred  a  singular  distinction 
upon  the  author :  it  was  a  translation  into  Chinese,  executed 
and  published  in  1864,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial 
Government     See  note  8. 

In  1855,  an  edition,  which  has  always  been  called  the 
sixth  edition  (counting  the  French  editions  as  the  fourth 
and  fifth),  was  prepared  in  Boston,  with  notes  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Lawrence. 

In  1863,  the  seventh  edition  was  published  in  Boston, 
also  with  notes  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

The  present  is  therefore  the  eighth  edition.  The  notes 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  do  not  form  any  part  of  this  edition.  It 
is  confined,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  text  and  notes  of  the 
author,  and  the  notes  of  the  present  editor,  who  undertakes 
his  work  at  the  request  of  the  widow  of  Mr.  Wheaton, 
recently  deceased,  and  of  his  only  surviving  children,  his 
daughters. 

Adhering  to  the  course  proposed,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  discuss  the  character  of  this  work,  or  to  enter  upon 
an  examination  of  the  more  strictly  literary  labors  of  the 
distinguished  jurist ;  still  less,  to  report  the  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  to  him  by  bodies  politic,  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies,  or  eminent  individuals.  Yet,  among  the 
honors  his  memory  has  received,  one  may  be  selected  for 
mention,  as  peculiarly  gratifying.  His  native  State  has 
resolved  to  place  his  statue  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Union,  as 
one  of  the  two  assigned  to  it  in  the  gallery  of  the  public 
men  of  America. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  who  gave  so  fair  promise  of 
continuing  the  honor  of  his  name  in  another  generation, 
Burvired  bim  but  a  few  years.      Yet  it  is  hoped   that  too 
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much  is  not  claimed  in  expressing  a  belief,  that  his  name 
will  still  remain  so  long  as  the  science  which  regulates  the 
relations  of  States  shall  be  studied  among  men. 

RICHARD  H.  DANA,  Jr. 
Boston,  July  2, 1866. 
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A  L'lSDITION  DE  1848.     PARIS  ET  LEIPZIG. 


LiA  premiere  edition  de  cct  ouvrage  a  pani  a  Londres,  en 
1836,  en  anglais,  et  a  passe  par  deux  antres  editions  dans 
la  merae  langne,  pnbliees  a  Philadelphie,  et  revues,  cor- 
rigees,  et  considerablement  augmentees  par  I'auteur.  En 
ecrivant  cet  ouvrage,  il  s'est  propose  dc  reunir  dans  un  livre 
elementaire,  destine  a  Fusage  des  diplomates  et  des  homines 
d'etat,  Tensemble  des  regies  de  conduite  qui  doivent  etre 
obser^^ees  dans  les  relations  mutuelles  des  nations,  en  temps 
de  paix  et  en  temps  de  guerre.  Le  droit  international,  ou 
droit  des  gens  positif,  est  fonde  sur  la  morale  internationale, 
qu'on  a  ordinairement  appelee  le  droit  des  gens  naturel. 
La  plupart  des  regies  dont  se  compose  le  droit  international, 
sent  tirees  des  exemples  de  ce  qui,  dans  la  pratique  variable 
des  nations  civilis6es,  a  ete  approuve  par  le  jugement  im- 
partial des  publicistes  et  des  tribunaux  intemationaux.  Ces 
precedents  se  sont  accrus  en  nombre  et  en  importance 
durant  la  longue  periode  qui  s'est  ecoulee  ^cpuis  la  publi- 
cation de  rou\Tage  classiqne  et  justement  estime  de  Vattel, 
periode  abondante  en  discussions  instructives  entre  les  cabi- 
nets  et  dans  les  tribunaux  et  les  assemblees  legislatives   de 
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diverses  nations  concemant  leurs  relations  politiques  et 
leurs  devoirs  mutuels.  L'auteur  a  puise  a  ces  sources 
les  principes  generaox  qu'on  pent  regarder  comma  ayant 
re^u  r^ssentiment  de  la  portion  la  plus  eclairee  du  genre 
humain,  sinon  comme  regies  de  conduite  invariables,  du 
moins  comme  regies  qu'aucun  6tat  ne  pent  violer  sans  en- 
courir  I'opprobre  general,  et  sans  s'exposer  au  danger  de 
provoquer  les  hostilites  d'autres  etats  independants  dont  les 
droits  seraient  leses,  ou  dont  la  securite  serait  menacee  par 
leur  violation.  L'experience  demontre  que  ces  motifs  four- 
nissent  une  certaine  garantie,  meme  dans  les  temps  les  plus 
malheureux,  pour  I'observation  des  regies  de  justice  Inter- 
nationale, s'ils  n'accordent  pas  cette  sanction  parfaite  que  le 
legislateur  a  annexee  au  droit  interne  de  chaque  etat  par- 
ticulier.  La  connaissance  du  droit  public  externe  a  done 
toujours  6te  regardee  comme  etant  de  la  plus  grande  utilit6 
a  tons  ceux  qui  prennent  part  aux  affaires  publiques,  et  sur- 
tout  h.  ceux  qui  sont  destines  a  la  carriere  diplomatique. 
L'auteur  a  6te  encourag6  par  la  faveur  accordee  par  le 
public  aux  editions  precedentes  de  son  ouvrage  a  faire 
publier  cette  nouvelle  edition  en  langue  fran9aise. 

H.  Wheaton. 

Pabis,  le  16  Ayril,  1847. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  two  former  editions  of  the 
present  Treatise,  the  Author  has  submitted  to  the  public 
judgment  another  work  connected  with  the  same  subject, 
and  entitled  "  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  and 
America,  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, 1842."     In  the  present  edition  of  the  "  Elements  of 
International  Law,"  constant  reference  has  been  had  to  this 
historical  deduction,  in  which  the  Author  endeavored  to 
trace  the  origm  and  progress  of  those  rules  of  international 
justice  so  long  acknowledged  to  exist,  and  which  have  been 
more  or  less  perfectly  observed  by  the  Christian  nations 
of  modem  Europe ;   which  have  been  adopted  by  their 
descendants  in  the  New  World,  from  the  &st  planting  of 
European  colonies  on  the  American  Continents ;  and  have 
been  more  recently  applied  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the 
European  and  American  nations  with  the  Mohammedan 
and  Pagan  races  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  law  of  nations  acknowledged  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  exclusively  founded  on  religion.  The 
}arrs  of  peace  and  war,   the  inviolability  of  heralds   and 
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ambassadors,  the  right  of  asylum,  and  the  obligation  of 
treaties,  were  all  consecrated  by  religious  principles  and 
rites.  Ambassadors,  heralds,  and  fugitives  who  took  refuge 
in  the  temples,  or  on  the  household  hearth,  were  deemed 
inviolable,  because  they  were  invested  with  a  sacred  char- 
acter and  the  symbols  of  religion.  Treaties  were  sanctioned 
with  solemn  oaths,  the  violation  of  which  it  was  believed 
must  be  followed  by  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  War 
between  nations  of  the  same  race  and  religion  was  declared 
with  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  heralds  proclaimed 
its  existence  by  devoting  the  enemy  to  the  infernal  deities. 
"  Eternal  war  against  the  Barbarians,"  was  the  Shibboleth 
of  the  most  civilized  and  enhghtened  people  of  antiquity. 
Among  the  Romans  "  stranger  "  and  "  enemy  "  were  synony- 
mous. Adversus  hostan  ceterna  aucloritas  esto  was  the 
maxim  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  Justinian  considered  all 
nations  as  enemies  unless  they  were  the  allies  of  Rome. 
More  permanent  relations  could  exist  only  between  nations 
of  the  same  origin,  and  professing  the  religious  faith  com- 
mon to  the  entire  race.  Such  were  the  Hellenic  tribes 
represented  in  the  great  Amphictyonic  council  of  Greece, 
which  was  rather  a  religious  than  a  political  institution. 
But  even  the  purest  moralists  hardly  admitted  any  other 
duties  between  the  Greeks  themselves  than  such  as  were 
founded  on  positive  compact. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  tended  to  abolish  the 

Pagan  precept :   "  Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy,"  and  to 

substitute   for  it  the  benevolent  command :   "  Love   your 

enemies,"  which  could  not  be  reconciled  with   perpetual 

Jbostility  between   the   different   races    of  men.     But   this 

milder  dispensation  long  struggled  in  vain.  agam§>\,  \\\^  ^^cw- 
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lar  enmity  of  the  different  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
that  spirit  of  blind  intolerance  which  darkened  the  ages 
succeeding  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Christian  States  of  Europe  began  to  unite, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  an  international  la,w 
common  to  all  who  professed  the  same  religious  faith. 
This  law  was  founded  mainly  upon  the  following  circum- 
stances :  — 

First:  The  union  of  the  Latin  Church  under  one  spir- 
itual head,  whose   authority  was   often  invoked   as   the 
supreme  arbiter  between  sovereigns  and  between  nations. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  the  canon  law 
was  reduced  into  a  code,  which  served  as  the  rule  to  guide 
the  decisions  of  the  Church  in  public  as  well  as  private 
controversies. 

Second:  The  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  jurisprudence  by  nearly 
all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  either  as  the  basis  of  their 
municipal  codes,  or  as  subsidiary  to  the  local  legislation  in 
each  country. 

The  origin  of  the  law  of  nations  in  modern  Europe  may 
thus  be  traced  to  these  two  principal  sources,  —  the  canon 
law  and  the  Roman  civil  law.     The  proofs  of  this  double 
origin  may  be  distinctly  discovered  in  the  writings  of  the 
Spsliiish  casuists  and  the  professors  of  the  celebrated  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna.     Each  general  council  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  a  European  Congress,  which  not  only  deliber- 
ated on  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  also  decided  the  contro-  , 
versies  between  the  different  States  of  Christendom.     The 
professors  of  the  'Roman  law  were  the  public  jurists  and 
diplomatic  n^otiators  of  the  age.     The  writers  on  the  law 
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of  nations  before  the  time  of  Grotius,  such  as  Francis  de 
Victoria,  Balthazar  Ayala,  Conrad  Brunus,  and  Albericus 
Gcntilis,  fortified  their  reasonings  by  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  civilians  and  the  canonists.  The  great  religious  rev- 
olution of  the  sixteenth  century  undermined  one  of  the  bases 
of  this  universal  jurisprudence :  but  the  public  jurists  of  the 
Protestant  school,  whilst  they  renounced  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  canon  law,  still  continued  to 
appeal  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  as  constituting  the  general 
code  of  civilized  nations. 

The  estabUshmcnt  of  the  system  of  a  balance  of  power 
among  the  European  States  also  contributed  to  form  the 
international  law  recognized  by  them.  The  idea  of  this 
system,  though  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  statesman  of 
antiquity,  had  never  been  practically  applied  to  secure  the 
independence  of  nations  against  the  ambition  of  the  great 
military  monarchies  b^^  which  the  civilized  world  was  suc- 
cessively subdued.  The  modern  system  of  the  balance  of 
power  was  first  developed  among  the  States  of  Italy  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and  was  applied,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  order  to  maintain  their  mutual  inde- 
pendence, and,  subsequently,  to  unite  them  all  against  tlie 
invasions  of  the  transalpine  nations.  Such  was  the  policy 
of  the  Republic  of  Florence  under  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  and  such  was  the  object  of  Machiavelli  in  writing 
his  celebrated  treatise  of  the  Prince,  Unfortunately  for 
his  own  fame,  and  for  the  permanent  interests  of  mankind, 
this  masterly  writer,  in  his  patriotic  anxiety  to  secure  his 
country  against  the  dangers  with  which  it  was  menaced 
from  the  liarbarians^  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  those 
atrocious  means  already  too  familiar  to  tVie  dome?»\Ac,  \75t^\i\s» 
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of  Italy.  The  violent  remedies  he  sought  to  apply  for  her 
restoration  to  pristine  greatness  were  poisons,  and  his  book 
became  the  manual  of  despotism,  in  which  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  Catherine  de  Medici,  found  their  detestable  max- 
ims of  policy.  But  policy  can  never  be  separated  from 
justice  with  impunity.  Sound  policy  can  never  authorize  a 
resort  to  such  measures  as  are  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
nations,  founded  on  the  principles  of  eternal  justice ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  nations  ought  not  to  prohibit 
that  which  sound  policy  dictates  as  necessary  to  the  security 
of  any  State.  "  Justice,"  says  Burke,  "  is  the  great  stand- 
ing policy  of  civil  society,  and  any  eminent  departure  from 
it,  under  any  circumstances,  lies  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  no  policy  at  all." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  long-disputed  question 
as  to  the  motives  of  Machiavelli  in  writing,  his  work  cer- 
tainly reflects  the  image  of  that  dark  and  gloomy  period  of 
European  society,  presenting  one  mass  of  dissimulation, 
crime,  and  corruption,  which  called  loudly  for  a  great 
teacher  and  reformer  to  arise,  who  should  stay  the  ravages 
of  this  moral  pestilence,  and  speak  the  unambiguous  lan- 
guage of  truth  and  justice  to  princes  and  people.  Such  a 
teacher  and  reformer  was  Hugo  Grotius,  whose  treatise  on 
the  Laws  of  Peace  and  War,  produced  a  strong  impression 
on  the  public  mind  of  Christian  Europe,  and  gradually 
wrought  a  most  salutary  change  in  the  practical  intercourse 
of  nations  in  favor  of  humanity  and  justice.  Whatever 
defects  may  be  justly  imputed  to  the  works  of  Grotius,  and 
the  public  jurists  formed  in  his  school,  considered  as  scien- 
tific, expository  treatises,  it  would  he  difficult  to  name  any 
c&wsr  of  writers  which  has  coatiibuted  more  to  i^romote  tlie 
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progress  of  civilization  than  "these  illustrious  authors  — 
these  friends  of  human  nature  —  these  kind  instructors  of 
human  errors  and  frailties  —  these  benevolent  spirits  who 
held  up  the  torch  of  science  to  a  benighted  world."  *  If 
the  international  intercourse  of  Europe,  and  the  nations  of 
European  descent,  has  been  since  marked  by  superior 
humanity,  justice,  and  liberality,  in  comparison  with  the 
usage  of  the  other  branches  of  the  human  family,  this 
glorious  superiority  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  these 
private  teachers  of  justice,  to  whose  moral  authority  Sover- 
eigns and  States  are  often  compelled  to  bow,  and  whom 
they  acknowledge  as  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  their  contro- 
versies in  peace ;  whilst  the  same  authority  contributes  to 
give  laws  even  to  war  itself,  by  limiting  the  range  of  its 
operations  within  the  narrowest  possible  bounds  consistent 
with  its  purposes  and  objects. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that, 
without  overrating  the  authority  of  this  class  of  writers,  or 
without  considering  authority  in  any  case  as  a  substitute 
for  reason,  the  pubhc  jurists  may  justly  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  great  weight  as  impartial  witnesses  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  general  sentiments  and  usages  of  civilized 
nations.  Their  testimony  receives  additional  confirmation 
every  time  their  authority  is  invoked  by  statesmen,  and 
from  the  lapse  of  every  successive  year  in  which  the  cur- 
rent of  this  authority  is  uninterrupted  by  the  avowal  and 
practice  of  contrary  principles  and  Usages.  Add  to  which, 
that  their  judgments  are  usually  appealed  to  by  the  weak, 
and  are  seldom  rejected  except  by  those  who  ^  are  strong 
enough  to  disregard  all  the  principles  and  rules  of  inter- 

1  Patrick  Henry. 
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national  morality.  "  The  opinions  of  these  eminent  men,'' 
says  Mr.  Fox,  "formed  without  prejudice  upon  subjects 
which  they  have  carefully  studied,  imder  circumstances  the 
most  favorable  to  an  impartial  judgment,  cannot  but  be 
considered  as  entitled  to  the  highest  respect.  The  maxims 
laid  down  by  them  are  uninfluenced  by  national  prejudices 
or  particular  interests ;  they  reason  upon  great  principles 
and  with  enlarged  views  of  the  welfare  of  nations ;  and  by 
comparing  the  results  of  their  own  reflections  with  the  les- 
sons taught  by  the  experience  of  preceding  ages,  they  have 
established  that  system  which  they  considered  as  of  the 
greatest  utility  and  of  the  most  general  application."  * 

The  rules  of  international  morality  recognized  by  these 
writers  are  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  conduct 
which  is  observed  by  one  nation  towards  another,  in  con- 
formity with  these  rules,  will  be  reciprocally  observed  by 
other  nations  towards  it.  The  duties  which  are  imposed 
by  these  rules  are  enforced  by  moral  sanctions,  by  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  sovereigns  and  nations  of  incurring 
the  hostility  of  other  States,  in  case  they  should  violate 
maxims  generally  received  and  respected  by  the  civilized 
world.  These  maxims  may,  indeed,  be  violated  by  those 
who  choose  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  that  hostility ; 
but  they  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity,  nor  without 
incurring  general  obloquy.  The  science  which  teaches  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  sovereign  States  is  not,  therefore,  a 
vain  and  useless  study,  as  some  have  pretended.  If  it  were 
so,  the  same  thing  might  be  affiirmed  of  the  science  of  pri- 
vate morality,  the  duties  inculcated  by  which  are  frequently 

1  Mackintosh,  Hansard's  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  xxx.  p.  894 ;  Fox,  Pari.  Hist,  of  England, 
ToL  XXX.  p.  1260. 
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destitute  of  the  sanction  of  positive  law,  and  are  enforced 
merely  by  conscience  and  social  opinion.  As  the  very 
existence  of  social  intercourse  in  private  life  depends  upon 
the  observance  of  these  duties,  so  the  existence  of  that 
mutual  intercourse  among  nations,  which  is  so  essential  to 
their  happiness  and  prosperity,  depends  upon  the  rules 
which  have  generally  been  adopted  by  the  great  society  of 
nations  to  regulate  that  intercourse. 

In  preparing  for  the  press  the  present  edition  of  the 
Elements  of  International  Law,  the  work  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  careful  revision,  and  has  been  considerably  aug- 
mented. The  Author  has  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of 
the  most  recent  questions  which  have  occurred  in  the  inter- 
course of  States,  the  discussion  and  decision  of  which  have 
contributed  to  throw  new  light  upon  that  system  of  rules 
by  which  all  civilized  nations  profess  to  be  bound  in  their 
mutual  intercourse.  He  has  especially  sought  for  those 
sources  of  information  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
and  judicial  decisions  of  our  own  country,  which  form  a 
rich  collection  of  instructive  examples,  arising  out  of  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  United  States  during  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  during  the  war  declared  by 
them  against  Great  Britain,  in  1812.  That  international 
law,  common  to  all  civilized  and  Christian  nations,  which 
our  ancestors  brought  with  them  irom  Europe,  and  which 
was  obligatory  upon  us  whilst  we  continued  to  form  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  did  not  cease  to  be  so  when  we 
declared  our  independence  of  the  parent  country.  Its  obli- 
gation was  acknowledged  by  the  Continental  Congress,  in 
the  ordinances  published  by  that  illustrious  assembly  for 
the  regulation  of  maritime  captures,  and  by  the  Court  of 
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Appeals,  established  for  the  adjudication  of  prize  causes 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
United  States  had  recognized,  in  their  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France,  those  principles  respecting  the  rights  of  neu- 
tral commerce  and  navigation  which  subsequently  became 
ttie  basis  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern  powers 
of  Europe.  The  American  government  has  ever  since 
constantly  recognized  and  respected  the  same  principles 
towards  those  maritime  States  by  whom  they  are  recipro- 
cally recognized  and  respected.  As  to  all  others,  it  con- 
tinues to  observe  the  pre-existing  rules  of  the  ancient  law 
of  nations,  whilst  it  has  ever  shown  itself  ready  to  adopt 
measures  for  mitigating  the  practices  of  war,  and  render- 
ing them  more  conformable  to  tiie  spirit  of  an  enlightened 
age. 

The  Author  has  also  endeavored  to  justify  the  confi- 
dence with  which  he  has  been  so  long  honored  by  his 
country  in  the  different  diplomatic  missions  confided  to 
him,  by  availing  himself  of  the  peculiar  opportunities,  and 
the  means  of  information  thus  afforded,  for  a  closer  exam- 
ination of  the  different  questions  of  pubUc  law  which  have 
occurred  in  the  international  intercourse  of  Europe  and 
America,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work.  Among  these  questions  are  those  relating 
to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  for  the  suppression 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  to  the  interference  of  the 
five  great  European  powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  former  of  these  questions  had 
already  been  discussed  by  the  Author,  in  a  separate  trea- 
tise, published  in  1841,  in  which  the  immunity  of  the 
national  flag  from  every  species  and  purpose  of  search,  by 
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the  armed  vessels  of  another  State,  in  time  of  peace,  except 
in  virtue  of  a  special  compact,  was  maintained  by  an  appeal 
to  the  oracles  of  public  law  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  has  since  been  solemnly  sanctioned  by 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  1842,  and  by  the  convention 
concluded,  during  the  present  year,  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  for  the  suppression  of  the  mutual  right  of 
search  conceded  by  former  treaties.  He  indulges  the  hope 
that  these  additions  to  the  work  may  be  found  to  render  it 
more  useful  to  the  reader,  and  make  it  more  worthy  of  the 
favor  with  which  the  previous  editions  have  been  received. 

Berlin,  November,  1846. 
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The  object  of  the  Author  in  the  following  attempt  to  col- 
lect the  rules  and  principles  which  govern,  or  are  supposed 
to  govern,  the  conduct  of  States,  in  their  mutual  intercourse 
in  peace  and  in  war,  and  which  have  therefore  received 
the  name  of  International  Law,  has  been  to  compile  an 
elementary  work  for  the  use  of  persons  engaged  in  diplo- 
matic and  other  forms  of  public  life,  rather  than  for  mere 
technical  lawyers,  although  he  ventures  to  hope  that  it  may 
not  be  found  entirely  useless  even  to  the  latter.  The  great 
body  of  the  rules  and  principles  which  compose  this  law  is 
commonly  deduced  from  examples  of  what  has  occurred 
or  been  decided,  in  the  practice  and  intercourse  of  nations. 
These  examples  have  been  greatly  multiplied  in  number 
and  interest  during  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  Vattel's  highly  appreciated  work ;  a  por- 
tion of  human  history  abounding  in  fearful  transgressions 
of  that  law  of  nations  which  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on 
the  higher  sanction  of  the  natural  law,  (more  properly 
called  the  law  of  God,)  and  at  the  same  time  rich  in  instruc- 
tive discussions  in  cabinets,  courts  of  justice,  and  legislative 
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assemblies,  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tions between  independent  societies  of  men  called  States. 
The  principal  aim  of  the  Author  has  been  to  glean  from 
these  sources  the  general  principles  which  may  fairly  be 
considered  to  have  received  the  assent  of  most  civilized  and 
Christian  nations,  if  not  as  invariable  rules  of  conduct,  at 
least  as  rules  which  they  cannot  disregard  without  general 
obloquy  and  the  hazard  of  provoking  the  hostility  of  other 
communities  who  may  be  injured  by  their  violation.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  these  motives,  even  in  the  worst  times,  do 
really  afford  a  considerable  security  for  the  observance  of 
justice  between  States,  if  they  do  not  furnish  that  perfect 
sanction  annexed  by  the  lawgiver  to  the  observance  of  the 
municipal  code  of  any  particular  State.  The  knowledge 
of  this  science  has,  consequently,  been  justly  regarded  as  of 
the  highest  importance  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
political  affairs.  The  Author  cherishes  the  hope  that  the 
following  attempt  to  illustrate  it  will  be  received  with  indul- 
gence,  if  not  with  favor,  by  those  who  know  the  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking. 

Berlin,  January  1, 1886. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITION  AND   SOURCES   OP  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

§  1.  There  is  no  legislative  or  judicial  authority,  reo-     Origin  of 
ognized  by  all  nations,  which  determines  the  law  that  ai  li^.  °" 
reeulates  the  reciprocal  relations  of  States.     The  origin  of  this  law 
must  be  sought  in  the  principles  of  justice,  applicable  to  those 
relations.    While  in  every  civil  society  or  State  there  is  always  a 
legislative  power  which   establishes,  by  express  declaration,  the 
civil  law  of  that  State,  and   a  judicial  power,  which  interprets 
that  law,  and  applies  it  to  individual  cases,  in  the  great  society 
of  nations  there  is  no  legislative  power,  and  consequently  there 
are  no  express  laws,  except  those  which  result  from  the  conven- 
tions which   States  may  make  with  one  another.     As  nations 
acknowledge  no  superior,  as  they  have  not  organized  any  com- 
mon paramount  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  by  an 
express  declaration  their  international  law,  and  as  they  have  not 
constituted  any  sort  of  Amphictyonic  magistracy  to  interpret  and 
apply  that  law,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  code  of  inter- 
national law  illustrated  by  judicial  interpretations. 

The  inquiry  must  then  be,  what  are  the  principles  of  justice 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  mutual  relations  of  nations,  that  is 
to  say,  from  what  authority  is  international  law  derived. 

When  the  question  is  thus  stated,  every  publicist  will  decide 
it  according  to  his  own  views,  and  hence  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences which  we  remark  in  their  writings. 
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§  3      '  DEFINITION  AND  SOURCES  [PART  I. 

Natural  §  2.  The  leading  object  of  Grotius,  and  of  his  immedi- 

Law  defined,  ^j^  disciples  and  successors,  in  the  science  of  which  he 
was  the  founder,  seems  to  have  been.  Firsts  to  lay  down  those  rules 
of  justice  which  would  be  binding  on  men  living  in  a  social  state, 
independently  of  any  positive  laws  of  human  institution ;  or,  as 
is  commonly  expressed,  living  together  in  a  state  of  nature;  and. 

Secondly^  To  apply  those  rules,  under  the  name  of  Natural 
Law,  to  the  mutual  relations  of  separate  communities  living  in 
a  similar  state  with  respect  to  each  other. 

With  a  view  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  GhrotiiLs  sets  out  in 
his  work,  on  the  rights  of  war  and  peace,  (cfe  Jure  belli  ac  pacis^^ 
with  refuting  the  doctrine  of  those  ancient  sophists  who  wholly 
denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions,  and  that  of  some  modem 
theologians,  who  asserted  that  these  distinctions  are  created  en- 
tirely by  the  arbitrary  and  revealed  will  of  God,  in  the  same 
manner  as  certain  political  writers,  (such  as  Hobbe^,)  afterwards 
referred  them  to  the  positive  institution  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
For  this  purpose,  Grotius  labors  to  show  that  there  is  a  law 
audible  in  the  voice  of  conscience,  enjoining  some  actions,  and 
forbidding  others,  according  to  their  respective  suitableness  or 
repugnance  to  the  reasonable  and  social  nature  of  man.  ^^  Nat- 
ural law,"  says  he,  "  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  pronouncing 
that  there  is  in  some  actions  a  moral  obligation,  and  in  other 
actions  a  moral  deformity,  arising  from  their  respective  suitable- 
ness or  repugnance  to  the  rational  and  social  nature,  and  that, 
consequently,  such  actions  are  either  forbidden  or  enjoined  by 
God,  the  Author  of  nature.  Actions  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  exertion  of  reason,  are  in  themselves  lawful  or  unlawful, 
and  are,  therefore,  as  such  necessarily  commanded  or  prohibited 
by  God."  (a) 

Natural  §  3.  The  term  Natural  Law  is  here  evidently  used  for 
c5^*th  the  those  rules  of  justice  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct 
OTD?dne^^*  of  men,  as  moral  and  accountable  beings,  living  in  a 
^^'  social  state,  independently  of  positive  human  institutions, 

(a)  "  Jos  naturale  est  dictatum  rectse  rationis,  indicans  actui  alicui,  ex  ejus  con- 
Tementi&  aut  di8Conyeiiienti&  cum  ipsft  natur&  rationali,  inesse  moralem  turpitudinem, 
ant  necessitatem  moralem,  ac  consequenter  ab  auctore  natuns,  Deo,  talem  actam  aut 
▼etari  aut  pnecipi. 

''  Actus  de  quibuB  tale  eztat  dictatum,  debit!  aunt  aut  illidti  per  se,  atque  ideo  k 
Deo  necessario  prscepti  aut  vetiti  intelliguntur/'  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Fac.  lib. 
i.  cap.  1,  §  X.  1,  2. 

4, 
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(or,  as  is  commonly  expressed,  living  in  a  state  of  nature,)  and 
which  may  more  properly  be  called  the  law  of  God,  or  the  divine 
law,  being  the  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  Him  to  his  rational 
creatures,  and  revealed  by  the  light  of  reason,  or  the  sacred 
Scriptures.^ 
As  independent  communities  acknowledge  no  common  ,  Natural 

\  ,         ^  °  Law  applied 

supenor,  they  may  be  considered  as  uving  m  a  state  of  to  the  mtei^ 
nature  with  respect  to  each  other :  and  the  obvious  in-  sutes. 
ference  drawn  by  the  disciples  and  successors  of  Grotius  was,  that 
the  disputes  arising  among  these  independent  communities  must 
be  determined  by  what  they  call  the  Law  of  Nature.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  new  and  separate  branch  of  the  science,  called  the  Law  of 
Nations,  Jus  Gentium,^ 

§  4.  Ghotitis  distinguished  the  law  of  nations  from  the    Law  of 
natural  law  by  the  diflFerent  nature  of  its  origin  and  un^uh^'"" 
obligation,  which  he  attributed  to  the  general  consent  ^ "aw^^'b " 
of  nations.     In  the  introduction  to  his  great  work,  he  Grotius. 
says,  "  I  have  used  in  favor  of  this  law,  the  testimony  of  philoso- 
phers, historians,  poets,  and  even  of  orators ;   not  that  they  are 
indiscriminately  to  be  relied  on  as  impartial  authority ;  since  they 
often  bend  to  the  prejudices  of  their  respective  sects,  the  nature 
of  their  argument,  or  the  interest  of  their  cause;   but  because 
where  many  minds  of  different  ages  and  countries  concur  in  the 
same  sentiment,  it  must  be  referred  to  some  general  caus^.     Jn 
the  subject  now  in  question,  this  cause  must  be  either  a  just 
deduction  from  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  or  universal  con- 
gent.     The  first  discovers  to  us  the  natural  law,  the  second  the 
law  of  nations.     In  order  to  distinguish  these  two  branches  of 
the  same  science,  we  must  consider,  not  merely  the  terms  which 
authors  have  used  to  define  them,  (for  they  often  confound  the 
terms  natural  law  and  law  of  nations^  but  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject in  question.     For  if  a  certain  maxim  which  cannot  be  fairly 
inferred  from  admitted  principles  is,  nevertheless,  found  to  be 
everywhere  observed,  there  is  rbason  to  conclude  that  it  derives 
its  origin  from  positive  institution."     He  had  previously  said,  "  As 

{1  In  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  62-58,  78-96,  will  be  found  a  full  and  learned  discus- 
lion  of  the  jua  gentium  of  the  Romans,  and  the^'ttf  naturale,  in  its  technical  sense,  with 
the  latest  lights  thrown  on  them  by  historical  researches.]  — D. 

P  Maine's  Andent  Law,  47-69 ;  Twiss's  Intern.  Law,  2,  8 ;  Marezoll,  Lehrbuch 
der  IiMt.  dM  torn.  Bechtes,  §  15;  Woolsey's  Litroduction,  §§  8,  4,  9.  10.]  —D. 
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the  laws  of  each  particular  State  are  designed  to  promote  its 
advantage,  the  consent  of  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  number  of 
States,  may  have  produced  certain  laws  between  them.  And,  in 
fact,  it  appears  that  such  laws  have  been  established,  tending  ^;o 
promote  the  utility,  not  of  any  particular  State,  but  of  the  great 
body  of  these  communities.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  Law  of 
Nations,  when  it  is  distinguished  from  Natural  Law."  (a)  * 

All  the  reasonings  of  Grotius  rest  on  the  distinction,  which  he 
makes  between  the  natural  and  the  positive  or  voluntary  Law  of 
Nations.  He  derives  the  first  element  of  the  Law  of  Nations  from 
a  supposed  condition  of  society,  whore  men  live  together  in  what 
has  been  called  a  state  of  nature.  That  natural  society  has  no 
other  superior  but  God,  no  other  code  than  the  divine  law  engraved 
in  the  heart  of  man,  and  announced  by  the  voice  of  conscience. 
Nations  living  together  in  such  a  state  of  mutual  independence 
must  necessarily  be  governed  by  this  same  law.  Grotius,  in  de- 
monstrating the  accuracy  of  his  somewhat  obscure  definition  of 
Natural  Law,  has  given  proof  of  a  vast  erudition,  as  well  as  put 
us  in  possession  of  all  the  sources  of  his  knowledge.  He  then 
bases  the  positive  or  volimtary  Law  of  Nations  on  the  consent  of 
all  nations,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  to  observe  certain  rules 
of  conduct  in  their  reciprocal  relations.  He  has  endeavored-  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  gf  these  rules  by  invokuig  the  saine 
authorities,  as  in  the  case  of  his  definition  of  Natural  Law.  We 
thus  see  on  what  fictions  or  hypotheses  Grotius  has  foimded  the 
whole  Law  of  Nations.  But  it  is  evident  that  his  supposed  state 
of  nature  has  never  existed.     As  to  the  general  consent  of  na- 

(a)  "  Usius  sum  etiam  ad  juris  hujus  probatioucm  testimoniis  philosophorum,  his- 
toricorum,  poetanim,  postremo  et  oratorum;  non  quod  illis  indiscrete  credendum 
sit ;  Bolent  enim  sects,  argumento,  causae  servire :  sed  qu6d  ubi  multi  diyersis  tern- 
poribus  at  locis  idem  pro  certo  afiirmant,  id  ad  causam  universalem  referri  debeat ; 
quae  in  nostris  qusestionibus  alia  esse  non  potest  qukm  aut  recta  iUatio  ex  natune 
principiis  procedeus,  aut  communis  aiiquis  consensus.  Ilia  jus  naturae  indicat,  his 
jus  gentium :  quorum  discrimen  non  quidem  ex  ipais  testimoniis,  (passim  enii^ 
scriptores  voce  juris  natura,  et  gentium  pentiiscent,)  sed  ex  materiae  qualitate  inteUi« 
gendum  est.  Quod  enim  ex  certis  principiis  cert4  argumentatione  deduci  non  potest, 
et  tamen  ubique  observatum  apparet,  sequitur  ut  ex  voluntate  liber&  ortum  habeat'' 

"  Sed  sicut  cigusque  civitatis  jura  utilitatcm  suae  civitatis  respieiunt,  ita 

inter  civitates  aut  omnes  aut  plerasque  ex  consensu  jura  quaedam  nasci  potnenmt;  et 
Data  apparent,  quae  utilitatem  respicerent  non  ccBtuum  siugulorum  sed  magnad  illiut 
uniyersitatis.  £t  hoc  jus  est  quod  gentium  dicitur,  quoties  id  nomen  k  jure  natuxali 
distinguimus."    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  Prolegom.  40, 17. 

[>  Woolsey's  Introd.  §  11 ;  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  114.]  — D. 
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tions  of  which  he  speaks,  it  can  at  most  be  considered  a  tacit 
consent,  like  the  jum  non  scriptum  qwod  eansemvs  facit  of  the 
Soman  jurisconsults.  This  consent  can  only  be  established  by 
the  dispositfon,  more  or  less  uniform,  of  nations  to  observe  among 
themselves  the  rules  of  international  justice,  recognized  by  the 
publicists.  Grotius  would,  undoubtedly,  have  done  better  had  he 
Bought  the  origin  of  the  Natural  Law  of  Nations  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  vaguely  indicated  by  Leibnitz,  (6)  but  clearly 
expressed  and  adopted  by  Cumberland,  (c;)  and  admitted  by 
ahnost  all  subsequent  writers,  as  tlie  test  of  international  mo- 
rality, (cf)  But  in  the  time  that  Grotius  wrote,  this  principle 
▼hich  has  bo  greatly  contributed  to  dispel  the  mist  with  which 
the  foundations  of  the  science  of  Liternational  Law  were  obscured, 
was  but  very  little  imderstood.  The  principles  and  details  of 
international  morality,  as  distinguished  from  international  law, 
are  to  be  obtained  not  by  applying  to  nations  the  rules  which 
ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  by  ascertaining 
what  are  the  rules  of  international  conduct  which,  on  the  whole, 
best  promote  the  general  happiness  of  mankind.  The  means  of 
this  inquiry  are  observation  and  meditation ;  the  one  furnishing 
us  with  facts,  the  other  enabling  us  to  discover  the  connection 
of  these  facts  as  causes  and  effects,  and  to  predict  the  results 
which  will  follow,  whenever  similar  causes  are  again  put  into 
operation,  (e) 

§  5.  Neither  Hobbes  n6r  Puffendorf  entertains  the  same      Law  of 
opinion  as  Grotius  upon  the  origin  and  obligatory  force  of  Law  "of  Na- 
the  positive  Law  of  Nations.     The  former,  in  his  work,  ^^^®  ^^ 
Lt  Give,  says,  "  The  natural  law  may  be  divided  into  the  identical,  by 

'       •'    '  "^  Hobbe8  and 

natural  law  of  men,  and  the  natural  law  of  States,  com-  Puffendorf. 
monly  called  the  Law  of  Nations.    The  precepts  of  both  are  the 
same ;  but  since  States,  when  they  are  once  instituted,  assume  the 

(h)  £t  jus  quidem  merum  sive  strictum  nascitur  ex  principio  seryandae  pacis ; 
aqoxtas  siTe  caritas  ad  nugua  aliquid  conteddit,  ut  dum  quisque  alteri  prodest  quan- 
tum potest,  felidtatem  suam  augeat  in  aliena ;  et  ut  verbo  dicam,  jus  strictum  mise- 
riam  ritat,  jus  superius  ad  felicitatem  tendit,  sed  qtudis  in  banc  mortalltatem  cadit. 
Leibnitz,  de  Usu  Actorum  Publicorum,  §  18. 

(c)  Lex  natune  est  propositio  naturaliter  cognita,  actiones  indicans  efiectrices  oom- 
rnmis  bom.    Cumberland,  de  Legibus  Natune,  cap.  r.  §  1. 

(d)  BeBtham's  Principies  of  International  Law.  Works,  Part  YIII.  587.  Edit 
Bowring. 

(«)  Senior^  Edintrargh  Beriew,  No.  166,  pp.  810,  821. 
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personal  qualities  of  individual  men,  that  law,  which  when  speak- 
ing of  individual  men  we  call  the  Law  of  Nature,  is  called  the  Law 
of  Nations  when  applied  to  whole  states,  nations,  or  people."  (a)  * 
To  this  opinion  PuffendoTf  implicitly  subscribes,  declaring  that 
"  there  is  no  other  voluntary  or  positive  law  of  nations  properly  in- 
vested with  a  true- and  legal  force,  and  binding  as  the  conmiand  of 
a  superior  power."  (6) 

After  thus  denying  that  there  is  any  positive  or  voluntary  law  of 
nations  founded  on  the  consent  of  nations,  and  distinguished  from 
the  natural  law  of  nations,  PuflFendorf  proceeds  to  qualify  this 
opinion  by  admitting  that  the  usages  and  comity  of  civilized  na- 
tions have  introduced  certain  rules,  for  mitigating  the  exercise  of 
hostilities  between  them ;  that  these  rules  are  founded  upon  a  gen- 
eral tacit  consent ;  and  that  their  obligation  ceases  by  the  express 
declaration  of  any  party,  engaged  in  a  just  war,  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  bound  by  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  belli- 
gerent nation  which  chooses  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  obligation 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  carrying  on 
war  against  another  State,  may  do  so  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
penalty  of  vindictive  retaliation  on  the  part  of  other  nations,  and -of 
putting  itself  in  general  hostility  with  the  civilized  world.  As  a 
celebrated  English  civilian  and  magistrate  (Lord  Stowell)  has  well 
observed,  "  a  great  part  of  the  law  of  nations  stands  upon  the  usage 
and  practice  of  nations.  It  is  introduced,  indeed,  by  general  prin- 
ciples, but  it  travels  with  those  general  principles  only  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  if  it  stops  there,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  further, 
and  say  that  mere  general  speculations  would  bear  you  out  in  a 
further  progress ;  thus,  for  instance,  on  mere  general  principles,  it 
is  lawful  to  destroy  your  enemy ;  and  mere  general  principles  make 
no  great  difference  as  to  the  maimer  by  which  this  is  to  be  eflFected ; 
but  the  conventional  law  of  mankind,  which  is  evidenced  in  their 
practice,  does  make  a  distinction,  and  allows  some,  and  prohibits 

(a)  Praecepta  utriusque  eadem  sunt;  sed  quia  civitates  semel  institute  inducunt 
proprietates  hominum  personates,  lex  quam,  loquentes  de  hominum  singulorum 
officio,  naturalem  dicimus,  applicata  totis  civitatibus,  nationibus  sive  gentibus,  vocatur 
jus  gentium.    Hobbes,  De  Ciye,  cap.  xiv.  §.4. 

(6)  Cui  sententisB  et  nos  plane  subscribimus.  Nee  pnDterea  aliud  jus  gentium, 
Toluntarium  seu  positivimi  dari  arbitramus,  quod  quidcm  legis  propriae  dietae  Tim 
habeat,  quse  gentes  tamquam  h.  superiore  profecta  stringat.  Pufiendorf,  De  Jure 
Katune  et  Gentium,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8,  §  23. 

[^  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  114;  Woolsey's  Introd.  §  12.] — D. 
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ofther  modes  of  destruction ;  and  a  belligerent  is  bound  to  confine 
himself  to  those  modes  which  the  common  practice  of  mankind  has 
employed,  and  to  relinquish  those  which  the  same  practice  has  not 
brought  within  the  ordinary  exercise  of  war,  however  sanctioned 
by  its  principles  and  purposes."  (<?) 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  what  Puffendorf  says  re- 
specting the  privileges  of  ambassadors,  which  Drotius  supposes  to 
depend  upon  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  ;  whilst  Pufiendorf  says 
they  depend,  either  upon  natural  law  which  gives  to  public  minis- 
ters a  sacred  and  inviolable  character,  or  upon  tacit  consent,  as 
endenced  in  the  usage  of  nations,  conferring  upon  them  certain 
privileges  which  may  be  withheld  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  where 
they  reside.  The  distinction  here  made  between  those  privileges  of 
ambassadors,  which  depend  upon  natural  law,  and  those  which 
depend  upon  custom  and  usage,  is  wholly  groundless  ;  since  both 
one  and  the  other  may  be  disregarded  by  any  State  which  chooses 
to  incur  the  risk  of  retaliation  or  hostility,  these  being  the  only 
sanctions  by  which  the  duties  of  international  law  can  be  enforced. 

Still  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  law  of  nations,  founded  upon 
usage,  considers  an  ambassador,  duly  received  in  another  State,  as 
exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction  by  the  consent  of  that  State, 
which  consent  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
retaliation,  or  of  provoking  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  sover- 
eign by  whom  he  is  delegated.  The  same  thing  may  be  affirmed 
of  all  the  usages  which  constitute  the  Law  of  Nations.  They 
may  be  disregarded  by  those  who  choose  to  declare  themselves 
absolved  firom  the  obligation  of  that  law,  and  to  incur  the  risk 
of  retaliation  firom  the  party  specially  injured  by  its  violation,  or  of 
the  general  hostility  of  mankind,  (d)  ^ 


(c)  Robinson's  Admiralty  Rep.  i.  140. 

{d)  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  96. 

[i  "  Pufiendorf  commits  the  mistake  of  failing  to  distinguish  sufficiently  between 
aatoral  justice  and  the  law  of  nations ;  of  spinning  the  web  of  a  system  out  of  his  own 
faraio,  as  if  be  were  the  legislator  of  the  world ;  and  of  neglecting  to  inform  us  what 
the  world  actually  holds  to  be  the  law  by  which  nations  regulate  their  intercourse." 
VlwA^fB  Introd.  §  12. 

"Poflfendorf  entirely  denies  the  authority  of  general  usage;  and  his  doctrine, 
potting  mode  the  mass  of  words  that  encumbers  it,  amounts  to  this :  that  the  rules  of 
abstract  propriety,  resting  merely  on  unauthorized  speculations,  and  applied  to  intet- 
Tittk"^^  transactions,  coDstitate  international  law,  and  acquire  no  additional  authority 
when,  by  the  usage  of  nations,  they  have  been  generally  received  and  approved  of. 
yflUmM^M  Inititiites,  i  28.    See  also  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  96-112.]  —  D. 
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Law  of  §  6.  BynJcershoekj  (who  wrote  after  Puffendorf,  and  be- 
rived  from  fore  Wolf  and  Vattel,)  derives  the  law  of  nations  from 
usage.  reason  and  usage,  (^ex  ratUme  et  usu^  and  founds  usage 
on  the  evidence  of  treaties  and  ordinances,  (pacta  et  edictu^  with 
the  comparison  of  examples  frequently  recurring.  In  treating  of 
the  rights  of  neutral  navigation  in  time  of  war,  he  says,  "  Reason 
commands  me  to  be  equally  friendly  to  two  of  my  friends  who  are 
enemies  to  each  other  ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  I  am  not  to  prefer 
either  in  war.  Usage  is  shown  by  the  constant,  and,  as  it  were, 
perpetual  custom  which  sovereigns  have  observed  of  making  trea- 
ties and  ordinances  upon  this  subject,  for  they  have  often  made  such 
regulations  by  treaties  to  be  carried  into  eflFect  in  case  of  war,  and 
by  laws  enacted  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  I  have  said 
6y,  as  it  wercy  a  perpetual  custom ;  because  one,  or  perhaps  two 
treaties,  which  vary  from  the  general  usage,  do  not  alter  the  law  of 
nations."  (a) 

In  treating  of  the  question  as  to  the  competent  judicature  in 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  he  says, "  The  ancient  jurisconsults 
assert,  that  the  law  of  nations  is  that  which  is  observed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  light  of  reason,  between  nations,  if  not  among  all,  at 
least  certainly  among  the  greater  part,  and  those  the  most  civilized. 
According  to  my  opinion,  we  may  safely  follow  this  definition, 
which  establishes  two  distinct  bases  of  this  law ;  namely,  reason 
and  custom.  But  in  whatever  manner  we  may  de&ne  the  law  of 
nations,  and  however  we  may  argue  upon  it,  we  must  come  at  last 
to  this  conclusion,  that  what  reason  dictates  to  nations,  and  what 
nations  observe  between  each  other,  as  a  consequence  of  the  colla- 
tion of  cases  frequently  recurring,  is  the  only  law  of  those  who  are 
not  governed  by  any  other  —  (unicum  jus  sit  eorum  qui  alio  jure 
rum  reguntur.')  If  all  men  are  men,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  make  use* 
of  their  reason,  it  must  counsel  and  command  them  certain  things 
which  they  ought  to  observe  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  and  which  r 
being  afterwards  established  by  usage,  impose  upon  nations  a  recip- 

(a)  "  Jus  Gentinm  commune  in  banc  rem  non  aliunde  licet  dicere,  quiim  ex  ratione 
et  usu.  Ratio  jubet  ut  duobus,  invicem  hostibus,  sed  mihi  amicis,  a&que  amicus 
aim ;  et  inde  efficitur,  ne  in  causft  belli  alterum  prseferam.  Usus  intelligitar  ex  per- 
petu&  quodammodo  paciscendi  edicendique  consuetudine ;  pactis  enim  Prindpes  asepe 
id  egerunt  in  casu  belli,  ssepe  etiam  edictis  contra  quoscunque,  flagrante  jam  bello. 
Dixi,  ex  perpetud  quodammodo  oonsuetudinef  quia  unum  fort^  alterumve  pactum,  quod  a 
consuetudine  recedit,  Jus  Gentium  non  mutat."  Bjnkersboek,  Qusest  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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rocal  obligation ;  without  which  law,  we  can  neither  conceive  of  war, 
nor  peace,  nor  alliances,  nor  embassies,  nor  commerce."  (6)  Again, 
he  says,  treating  the  same  question :  ^'  The  Roman  and  pontifical 
law  can  hardly  furnish  a  light  to  guide  our  steps ;  the  entire  ques- 
tion must  be  determined  by  reason  and  the  usage  of  nations.  I 
ha?e  alleged  whatever  reason  can  adduce  for  or  against  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  we  must  now  see  what  usage  has  approved,  for  that  must 
prevail,  since  the  law  of  nations  is  thence  derived."  (c)  In  a  subse- 
quent passage  of  the  same  treatise,  he  says,  '^  It  is  nevertheless 
most  true,  that  the  States-General  of  Holland  alleged,  in  1651,  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  an  ambassador  cannot  be  arrested, 
though  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence ;  and  equity  requires  that  we 
should  observe  that  rule,  unless  we  have  previously  renounced  it. 
The  law  of  nations  is  only  a  presumption  founded  upon  usage,  and 
every  such  presumption  ceases  the  moment  the  will  of  the  party 
who  is  aQj^ted  by  it  is  expressed  to  .the  contrary.  Huberus  asserts 
that  ambassadors  cannot  acquire  or  preserve  their  rights  by  pre- 
scription ;  but  he  confines  this  to  the  case  of  subjects  who  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  a  foreign  minister,  against  the  will  of  their 
own  sovereign.  I  hold  the  rule  to  be  general  as  to  every  privilege 
of  ambassadors,  and  that  there  is  no  one  they  can  pretend  to  enjoy 
against  the  express  declaration  of  the  sovereign,  because  an  express 
dissent  excludes  the  supposition  of  a  tacit  consent,  and  there  is  no 
law  of  nations  except  between  those  who  voluntarily  submit  to  it 
by  tacit  convention."  Qd) 

§  7.  The  public  jurists  of  the  school  of  Puffendorf  had  system  of 
considered  the  science  of  international  law  as  a  branch  ^^"' 
of  the  science  of  ethics.  They  had  considered  it  as  the  natural 
law  of  individuals  applied  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  independ- 
ent societies  of  men,  called  States.  To  Wolf  belongs,  accord- 
ing to  Vattel,  the  credit  of  separating  the  law  of  nations  from 
that  part  of  natural  jurisprudence  which  treats  of  the  duties  of 
individuals. 

In  the  preface  of  his  great  work,  he  says,  "  That  since  such  is 
the  condition  of  mankind  that  the  strict  law  of  nature  cannot 
always  be  applied  to  the  government  of  a  particular  community, 
but  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  laws  of  positive  institution 

(5)  De  Fore  Legatorum,  cap.  iii.  §  10. 

(c)  Ibid.  cap.  Til.  §  8. 

[d)  Ibid.  cap.  zix.  §  6. 
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more  or  less  varying  from  the  natural  law,  so  in  the  great  soci 
of  nations  it  becomes  >neces8ar7  to  establish  a  law  of  positive  is 
tution  more  or  less  varying  from  the  natural  law  of  nations, 
the  common  welfare  of  nations  requires  this  mutation,  they 
not  less  bound  to  submit  to  the  law  which  flows  from  it  tl 
they  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  natural  law  itself,  and  the  i 
law  thus  introduced,  so  far  as  it  does  not   conflict  with 
natural  law,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  common  law  of 
nations.    This  law  we  have  deemed  proper  to  term,  with  Groti 
though  in  a  somewhat  stricter  sense,  the  voluntary  Law  of  '. 
tions."  (a) 

Wolf  afterwards  says,  that  "  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  deri 
its  force  from  the  presumed  consent  of  nations,  the  conventio 
from  their  express  consent;  and  the  consuetudinary  from  tl 
tacit  consent."  (6) 

This  presumed  consent  of  nations  (^eonsentium  gentium  p 
mmptum)  to  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  he  derives  from 
fiction  of  a  great  commonwealth  of  nations  (civitate  genti 
maxima)  instituted  by  nature  herself,  and  of  which  all  the  nati 
of  the  world  are  members.  As  each  separate  society  of  men 
governed  by  its  peculiar  laws  freely  adopted  by  itself,  so  is 
general  society  of  nations  governed  by  its  appropriate  laws  fre 
adopted  by  the  several  members,  on  their  entering  the  sai 
These  laws  he  deduces  'from  a  modification  of  the  natural  1; 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  social  imi 
wtiich,  according  to  him,  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  s 
mit  to  the  rules  by  which  that  union  is  governed,  in  the  sa 
manner  as  individuals  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
particular  commimity  of  which  they  are  members.  But  he  takes 
pains  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  such  social  union  or  imivei 
republic  of  nations,  or  to  show  when  and  how  all 'the  human  r 
became  members  of  this  union  or  citizens  of  tliis  republic. 

Differ-  §  8.  Wolf  differs  from  Grotius,  as  to  the  origin  of 

opinion  be-  Voluntary  law  of  nations,  in  two  particulars : 
SuTilnd"^       !•  Grotius  considers  it  as  a  law  of  positive  insti 
the*oiiSn  of  *^^^'  and  rcsts  its  obhgation  upon  the  general  cons 
thevoion-    of  nations,  as  evidenced  in  their  practice.     Wolf, 
of  Nations,  the  other  handy  considers  it  as  a  law  which  nature 


(a)  WolfiuB,  Jus  Gentium,  P];pf:  f  8.  (b)  Wolfius,  Proleg.  §  25. 
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imposed  upon  all  mankind  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
social  union ;  and  to  wliich  no  one  nation  is  at  liberty  to  refuse 
its  assent. 

2.  Grotius  confounds  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  with  the  cus- 
tomarj  law  of  nations.  Wolf  maintains  that  it  differs  in  this 
respect,  that  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  is  of  universal  obliga- 
tion, whilst  the  customary  law  of  nations  merely  prevails  between 
particQlar  nations,  among  whom  it  has  been  established  from  long 
usage  and  tacit  consent.  * 

§  9.  It  is  from  the  work  of  Wolf  that  Vattel  has  drawn     s^tems 
the  materials  of  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations.    He,  and  Woif. 
howcTer,  differs  from  that  publicist  in  the  manner  of  establish- 
ing the  fotmdations  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations.    Wolf  deduces 
the  obhgations  of  this  law,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  the 
fiction  of  a  great  republic  instituted  by  nature  herself,  and  of 
which  all.  the  nations  of  the  world  are  members.    According  to 
him  the  volimtary  law  of  nations  is,  as  it  were,  the  civil  law  of 
that  great  republic.     This  idea  does  not  satisfy  Vattel.     "  I  do 
not  find,"  says  he,  "  the  fiction  of  such  a  republic  either  very 
ynst  or  sufficiently  solid,  to  deduce  from  it  the  rules  of  a  univer- 
ttl  law  of  nations,  necessarily  admitted  among  sovereign  States. 
I  do  not  recognize  any  other  natural  society  between  nations  than 
that  which  nature  has  established  between  all  men.     It  is  the 
essence  of  all  civil  society,  (jnvitatis^^  tliat  each  member  thereof 
Aould  have  given  up  a  part  of  his  rights  to  the  body  of  the 
society,  and  that  there  should  exist  a  supreme  authority  capable 
of  commanding  all  the  members,  of  giving  to  them  laws,  and  of 
punishing  those  who  refuse  to  obey.     Nothing  like  this  can  be 
conceived  or  supposed  to  exist  between  nations.    Each  sovereign 
State  pretends  to  be,  and  in  fact  is,  independent  of  all  others. 
Eren  according  to  Mr.  Wolf,  they  must  all  be  considered  as  so 
many  free  individuals,  who  live  together  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  acknowledge  no  other  law  than  that  of  nature  itself,  and  its 
Divine  Author."  (a) 

According  to  Vattel,  the  Law  of  Nations,  in  its  origin,  is  nothing 
but  the  law  of  nature  applied  to  nations. 

Having  laid  down  this  axiom,  he  qualifies  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  almost  in  the  identical  terms  of  Wolf,  by  stating  that 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied  being  different, 

(o)  Yattd,  Droit  des  G^kis,  Pr^fiicc. 
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the  law  which  regulates  the  conduct  of  individuals  must  nee 
sarilj  be  modified  in  its  application  to  the  collective  societies 
men  called  nations  or  states.  A  State  is  a  very  different  subj< 
from  a  human  individual,  firom  whence  it  results  that  the  oblij 
tions  and  rights,  in  the  two  cases,  are  very  different.  The  sai 
general  rule,  applied  to  two  subjects,  cannot  produce  the  sai 
decisions,  when  the  subjects  themselves  differ.  There  are,  c< 
sequently,  many  cases  in  which  the  natural  law  does  not  fum: 
the  same  rule  of  decision  between  State  and  State  as  would 
applicable  between  individual  and  individual.  It  is  the  art 
accommodating  this  application  to  the  different  nature  of  the  si 
jects  in  a  just  manner,  according  to  right  reason,  which  constitu 
the  law  of  nations  a  particular  science. 

This  application  of  the  natural  law,  to  regulate  the  conduct 
nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  constitutes  what  b( 
Wolf  and  Vattel  term  the  nscessary  law  of  nations.  It  is  nee 
9art/,  because  nations  are  absolutely  bound  to  observe  it.  T 
precepts  of  the  natural  law  are  equally  binding  upon  States 
upon  individuals,  since  States  are  composed  of  men,  and  since  1 
natural  law  binds  all  men,  in  whatever  relation  they  may  sta 
to  each  other.  This  is  the  law  which  Grotius  and  his  followt 
call  the  internal  law  of  nationSj  as  it  is  obligatory  upon  natic 
in  point  of  conscience.  Others  term  it  the  natural  law  of  nation. 
This  law  is  immutable,  as  it  consists  in  the  application  to  States 
the  natural  law,  which  is  itself  immutable  because  foimded  on  1 
nature  of  things,  and  especially  on  the  nature  of  man. 

This  law  being  immutable,  and  the  law  which  it  imposes  nee 
sary  and  indispensable,  nations  can  neither  make  toy  changes 
it  by  their  conventions,  dispense  with  it  in  their  own  conduct,  i 
reciprocally  release  each  other  from  the  observance  of  it.  (6) 

Vattel  has  himself  anticipated  one  objection  to  his  doctrine  tl 
States  cannot  change  the  necessary  law  of  nations  by  their  ci 
ventions  with  each  other.     This  objection  is,  that  it  would 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  and  independence  of  a  nation 
allow  to  others  the  right  of  determining  whether  its  condi 
was  or  was  not  conformable  to  the  necessary  law  of  nations, 
obviates  the  objection  by  a  distinction  which  pronounces  treat 
made  in  contravention  of  the  necessary  law  of  nations  to 
invalid,  according  to  the  internal  law,  or  that   of   conscien 

(ft)  Droit  des  Gens,  Pt€Umiiiairei,  §S  tI.  yii.  Tiii.  ix. 
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at  the  same  time  that  they  may  be  valid  by  the  external  law ; 
States  being  often  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  such  deviations  from 
the  fonner  law  in  cases  where  they  do  not  affect  their  perfect 
nghts.  (c) 

From  this  distinction  of  Vattel,  flows  what  Wolf  had  denomi- 
nated the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  (^jvs  gentium  voluntarivm^ 
to  which  term  his  disciple  assents,  although  he  differs  from  Wolf 
18  to  the  manner  of  establishing  its  obligation.  He  however 
agrees  with  Wolf  in  considering  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  as 
a  positive  law,  derived  from  the  presumed  or  tacit  consent  of 
nations  to  consider  each  other  as  perfectly  free,  independent,  and 
equal,  each  being  the  judge  of  its  own  actions,  and  responsible  to 
no  superior  but  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  tlie  imiverse. 

Besides  this  voluntary  law  of  nations,  these  writers  enumerate 
two  other  species  of  international  law.     These  are : 

1.  The  conventional  law  of  nations,  resulting  from  compacts 
between  particular  States.  As  a  treaty  binds  only  the  contracting 
parties,  it  is  evident  that  the  conventional  law  of  nations  is  not  a 
universal,  but  a  particular  law. 

2.  The  customary  law  of  nations,  resulting  from  usage  between 

Kiticular  nations.  This  law  is  not  universal,  but  binding  upon 
ose  States  only  which  have  given  their  tacit  consent  to  it. 

Vattel  concludes  that  these  three  species  of  international  law, 
the  voluntary^  the  conventionalj  and  the  customary y  compose  to- 
gether the  positive  law  of  Tuitions.  They  proceed  from  the  will  of 
i^ons ;  or  (in  the  words  of  Wolf )  "  the  voluntary ,  from  their  pre- 
sumed consent ;  the  conventional,  from  their  express  consent ;  and 
^e  customaryj  from  their  tacit  consent."  ((f) 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  confusion  in  this 
enumeration  of  the  different  species  of  international  law,  which 
^^i  easily  have  been  avoided  by  reserving  the  expression, 
"  voluntary  law  of  nations,"  to  designate  the  genuSy  including  all 
^e  rules  introduced  by  positive  consent,  for  the  regulation  of 
"iternational  conduct,  and  divided  into  the  two  species  of  conven- 
tional law  and  customary  law,  tlie  former  being  introduced  by 
^eatj,  and  the  latter  by  usage ;  the  former  by  express  consent, 
And  the  latter  by  tacit  consent  between  nations,  (e) 

(c)  Droit  des  Gens,  Pr^liminaires,  §  ix. 

(d)  Droit  dea  Gens,  Pr^minaires,  §  xxvii. ;  Wolf,  Proleg.  xxt. 

(«)  Yatt^  Droit  des  Gens,  edit  de  Pioheiro  Ferreira,  torn.  iii.  p.  22. 
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Sygtem  of  §  ^^'  -A.ccording  to  Heffter,  one  of  the  most  recent  an< 
Hemer.  distinguished  public  jurists  of  Germany,  "  the  law  o 
nations,  jus  gentium^  in  its  most  ancient  and  most  extensive  ac 
ccptation,  as  established  by  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  is  a  la^ 
(^lieckC)  founded  upon  the  general  usage  and  tacit  consent  o 
nations.  This  law  is  applied,  not  merely  to  regulate  the  mutua 
relations  of  States,  but  also  of  individuals,  so  far  as  concerns  thei 
respective  rights  and  duties,  having  everywhere  the  same  characte 
and  the  same  eflfect,  alid  the  origin  and  peculiar  form  of  which  ar< 
not  derived  from  the  positive  institutions  of  any  particular  State.' 
According  to  this  writer,  the  jvs  gentium  consists  of  two  distinc 
branches : 

1.  Human  rights  in  general,  and  those  private  relations  whicl 
sovereign  States  recognize  in  respect  to  individuals  not  subject  U 
their  authority. 

2.  The  direct  relations  existing  between  those  States  themselves 
"In   the   modern  world,  this   latter   branch   has   exclusiveb 

received  the  denomination  of  law  of  nations,  Vd'lkerrecht,  Droi 
des  GenSy  Jus  Gentium.  It  may  more  properly  be  called  externa 
public  law,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  internal  public  law  of  i 
particular  State.  The  first  part  of  the  ancient  jus  gentium  ha 
become  confounded  with  the  municipal  law  of  each  particula 
nation,  without  at  the  same  time  losing  its  original  and  essentia 
cliaracter.  This  part  of  the  science  concerns,  exclusively,  certaii 
rights  of  men  in  general,  and  those  private  relations  which  are  con 
sidered  as  being  under  the  protection  of  nations.  It  has  been  usuall; 
treated  of  under  the  denomination  of  private  international  law" 

Hefiler  does  not  admit  the  term  international  law  (droit  inter 
natumal)  lately  introduced  and  generally  adopted  by  the  mos 
recent  writers.  According  to  him  this  term  tloes  not  sufficientl; 
express  the  idea  of  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults 
He  considers  the  law  of  nations  as  a  law  common  to  all  mankind 
and  which  no  people  can  refuse  to  acknowledge,  and  the  protectioi 
of  which  may  be  claimed  by  all  men  and  by  all  States.  He  place 
tlie  foundation  of  this  law  on  the  incontestable  principle  tha 
wherever  there  is  a  society,  there  must  be  a  law  obligatory  on  al 
its  members ;  and  he  thence  deduces  the  consequence  that  ther 
must  likewise  be  for  the  great  society  of  nations  an  analogous  law.® 

[*  The  French  translator  of  Heffter,  M.  Bergson,  has  entitled  his  work  "  Le  Droi 
International  Public  de  TEurope;"  and  Hefiter  has  said  that  he  did  not  intend  tb 
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''Law in  general  (Jtecht  im  Attgemeinen)  is  the  external  freedom 
of  the  moral  person.  This  law  may  be  sanctioned  and  guaranteed 
by  a  superior  authority,  or  it  may  derive  its  force  from  self-proteo- 
tion.  The  jtM  ffentium  is  of  the  latter  description.  A  nation 
associating  itself  with  the  general  society  of  nations,  thereby 
iec(^zes  a  law  common  to  all  nations  by  which  its  international 
rektions  are  to  be  regulated.  It  cannot  violate  this  law,  without 
exposing  itself  to  the  danger  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  other 
nations,  and  without  exposing  to  hazard  its  own  existence.  The 
motive  which  induces  each  particular  nation  to  observe  this  law 
depends  upon  its  persuasion  that  other  nations  will  observe  towards 
it  the  same  law.  The  jits  gentium  is  founded  upon  reciprocity  qf 
will.  It  has  neither  lawgiver  nor  supreme  judge,  since  independ- 
ent States  acknowledge  no  superior  human  authority.  Its  organ 
and  regulator  is  public  opinion:  its  supreme  tribimal  is  history, 
which  forms  at  once  the  i^mpart  of  justice  and  the  Nemesis  by 
whom  injustice  is  avenged.  Its  sanction,  or  the  obligation  of  all 
men  to  respect  it,  results  from  the  moral  order  of  the  imiverse, 
which  will  not  suffer  nations  and  individuals  to  be  isolated  from 
each  other,  but  constantly  tends  to  unite  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind in  one  great  harmonious  society."  (a) 

§  11.  Is  there  a  uniform  law  of  nations  ?    There  cer-    i^^^  jg 
tainly  is  not  the  same  one  for  all  the  nations  and  states  of  °aVof ^m^ 
the  world.      The  public  law,  with  slight  exceptions,  has  t>oii8. 
always  been,  and  still  *is,  limited  to  the  civilized  and  Christian 

coostmcdon  pat  upon  his  language  by  the  author.    He  considers  International  Law 
tt  A  proper  term  to  express  that  portion  of  the  ancient  idea  of  jus  gentium  which  related 
to  the  intercourse  and  obligations  of  independent  States  with  each  other.]  — D. 
{a)  HeflFter,  Das  europaische  Volkerrecht,  §  2. 

The  learned  Jesuit  Saurez  has  anticipated  this  view  of  the  moral  obligation  of  the 

jvgadium.    **  Ratio  hujns  juris  est,  quia  humanum  genus,  quamvis  in  varios  populos 

ttregoa  diyisum,  semper  habeat  aliquam  unitatem,  non  solum  specificam,  sed  etiam 

V^a  politicam  et  moralem,  quam  indicat  naturale  prseceptimi  mutui  amoris  et  miseri- 

oordlz,  quod  ad  omnes  extenditur,  etiam  extraneos  et  c^juscunque  nationis.    Qua- 

ivopter,  licet  unaquaque  civitas  perfecta,  respublica,  aut  regnum,  sit  in  se  communitas 

perfecta  et  suis  membris  constans,  nihilominus  quaelibet  illarum  etiam  membrum 

afiquo  mode  hiigus  unirersi  prout  genus  humanum  spectat.    Nunquam  enim  illae  com- 

flumitales  adeo  sunt  sibi  sufficientes  sigillatim,  quin  indigeant  aliquo  mutuo  juvamine, 

et  sodetate,  ac  communicatione,  interdimi  ad  melius  esse  majoremque  utilitatem, 

interdum  Tero  et  ob  moralem  necessitatem.    H&c  ergo  ratione  indigent  aliquo  jure, 

quo  dirigantnr  et  recte  ordinentor  in  hoc  genere  communicationis  et  societatis.    Et 

qtiamria  nuigiiA  ez  parte  hoc  fiat  per  rationem  naturalem,  non  tamen  sufficienter  et 

immadiat^  quoad  opmia:   ideoque  potuerunt  usu  earumdem  gentium  introduci." 

d0  L^gibni  et  Deo  LegisUtore,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xix.  n.  g. 
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people  of  Europe  or  to  those  of  European  origin.  This  distinctii 
between  the  European  law  of  nations  and  that  of  tlie  other  rac 
of  mankind  has  long  been  remarked  by  the  publicists.  Ghroti 
states  that  the  ju9  gentium  acquires  its  obligatory  force  from  t 
positive  consent  of  all  nations,  or  at  least  of  several.  "  I  say 
several,  for  except  the  natural  law,  which  is  also  called  the  j 
gentium^  there  is  no  other  law  which  is  common  to  all  nations, 
often  happens,  too,  that  what  is  the  law  of  nations  in  one  part 
the  world  is  not  so  in  another,  as  we  shall  show  in  tlie  prop 
place."  (a)  So  also  Bynkershoek^  in  the  passage  before  cited,  sa 
that  "  the  law  of  nations  is  that  wliich  is  observed,  in  accordau 
with  the  light  of.  reason,  between  nations,  if  not  among  all,  at  let 
certainly  among  the  greater  party  a^id  those  the  most  civili2ed,^^  ( 
■Leibnitz  speaks  of  the  voluntary  law  as  established  by  the  ta< 
consent  of  nations.  "  Not,"  says  he,  "  that  it  is  necessarily  t 
law  of  all  nations  and  of  all  times,  ^ice  the  Europeans  ai 
the  Indians  frequently  differ  from  each  other  concerning  the  id€ 
which  they  have  formed  of  international  law,  and  even  among 
it  may  be  changed  by  the  lapse  of  time,  of  which  there  are  num< 
ous  examples.  The  basis  of  international  law  is  natural  la 
which  has  been  modified  according  to  times  and  local  circii: 
stances."  (c)  Montesquieu^  in  his  Esprit  des  Loisj  says,  tl 
"  every  nation  has  a  law  of  nations  —  even  the  Iroquois,  who  c 
their  prisoners,  have  one.  They  send  and  receive  ambassadoi 
tliey  know  the  laws  of  war  and  peace ;  the  evil  is,  that  their  \x 
of  nations  is  not  founded  upon  true  principles."  (d) 

Tliere  is  then,  according  to  these  writers;  no  universal  law 
.  nations,  such  as  Cicero  describes  in  his  treatise  Be  Republican  bii 
ing  upon  the  whole  human  race  —  which  all  mankind  in  all  a^ 
and  countries,  ancient  and  modern,  savage  and  civilized,  Christi 
and  Pagan,  have  recognized  in  theory  or  in  practice,  have  p] 
fessed  to  obey,  or  have  in  fact  obeyed. 

JuB  and       §  12.  An   eminent  French  writer  on  the   science 
-^^^  which  we  propose  to  treat,  has  questioned  tlic  proprie 

of  using  the  term  droit  des  gens  (law  of  nations)  as  applicable 
those  rules  of  conduct  which  obtain  between  independent  societ 

(a)  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  i.  cap.  1,  §  xiv.  4. 

(6)  Bynkershoek,  De  Foro  Legatorum.    Vid.  8upra. 

(c)  Leibnitz,  Cod.  Jur.  Gent,  diplom.    Pref. 

(d)  Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  i.  ch.  8. 
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of  men.  He  asserts  that  ^^  there  can  be  no  droit  (right)  where 
there  is  no  hi  (law)  ;  and  there  is  no  law  where  there  is  no 
saperior:  without  law,  obligations,  properly  so  called,  cannot 
exist;  there  is  only  a  moral  obligation  resulting  from  natural 
reason ;  such  is  the  case  between  nation  and  nation.  The  word 
fiM  imitated  from  the  Latin,  does  not  signify  in  the  French 
knguage  either  people  or  nations."  (a) 

The  same  writer  has  made  it  the  subject  of  serious  reproach  to 
the  English  language  that  it  applies  the  term  law  to  that  system 
of  rules  which  governs,  or  ought  to  govern,  the  conduct  of  na- 
tions in  their  mutual  intercourse.  His  argument  is,  tliat  law  is 
a  rule  of  conduct,  deriving  its  obligation  from  sovereign  author- 
ity and  binding  only  on  those  persons  who  are  subject  to  that 
authority ;  —  that  nations,  being  independent  of  each  other,  ac- 
knowledge no  common  sovereign  from  whom  they  can  receive  the 
law; — that  all  the  relatiye  duties  between  nations  result  from 
right  and  wrong^  from  convention  and  usage,  to  neither  of  which 
can  the  term  law  be  properly  applied  ;  —  that  tliis  system  of  rules 
had  been  called  by  the  Roman  lawyers  the  jibs  gentium^  and  in  all 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  except  the  English  language,  the 
right  of  nations^  or  the  laws  of  war  and  peace.  (6) 

Tliat  very  distinguished  legal  reformer,  Jeremy  Bentham,  had 
previously  expressed  the  same  doubt  how  far  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  obtain  between  nations  can  with  strict  propriety  be  called 
lwe«.  (<;)  And  one  of  his  disciples  has  justly  observed,  that  "  lawSy 
properly  so  called,  are  commands  proceeding  from  a  determinate 
rational  being,  or  d  determinate  body  of  rational  beings,  to 
vhicli  is  annexed  an  eventual  evil  as  the  sanction.  Such  is 
the  law  of  nature,  more  properly  called  the  law  of  God,  or  the 

divine  law;  and  such  are  political  human  laws,  prescribed  by 
political  superiors  to  persons  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  their 
authority.  But  laws  imposed  by  general  opinion  are  styled  lawB 
ky  an  analogical  extension  of  the  term.  Such  are  the  la\^  of 
honor  imposed  by  opinions  current  in  the  fashionable  world,  and 
eiiforced  by  appropriate  sanction.     Such,  also,  are  the  laws  which 

(a)  BajneTsl,  InstitationB  du  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens,  Note  10  du  Ir  liv. 

p.  TUJ. 

(h)  Droit  des  gens,  Ft.    Diritto  delle  genti,  Ital.     Derecho  de  gentes,  Span, 
Direito  du  Gentet,  Portug.    Yolkerrecht,  Crtrm.    Yolkenregt,  DtOch,    FoUceret,  Dan. 

(c)  Boitfaam,  MbnOs  and  Legislation,  ii.  256.    Ed.  1828. 
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regulate  the  conduct  of  independent  political  societies  in  theii 
mutual  relations,  and  which  are  called  the  law  of  nations,  oi 
international  law.  This  law  obtaining  between  nations  is  nol 
positive  law;  for  every  positive  law  is  prescribed  by  a  giver 
superior  or  sovereign  to  a  person  or  persons  in  a  state  of  subjec- 
tion to  its  author.  The  rule  concerning  the  conduct  of  sovereign 
States,  considered  as  related  to  each  other,  is  termed  lato  by  it£ 
analogy  to  positive  law,  being  imposed  upon  nations  or  sovereigns, 
not  by  the  positive  command  of  a  superior  authority,  but  by 
opinions  generally  current  among  nations.  The  duties  which  it 
imposes  are  enforced  by  moral  sanctions :  by  fear  on  the  part  of 
nations,  or  by  fear  on  the  part  of  sovereigns,  of  provoking  general 
hostility,  and  incurring  its  probable  evils,  in  case  they  should 
violate  maxims  generally  received  and  respected."  (d) 

This  law  has  commonly  been  called  the  jus  gentium  in  the 
Latin,  droit  des  gens  in  the  French,  and  law  of  nations  in  the 
English  language.  It  was  more  accurately  termed  the  jus  inter 
genteSy  the  law  between  er  among  nations,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Dr.  Zouch,  an  English  civilian  and  writer  on  the  science,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  celebrated  controversy  between  the  civil  and 
common  lawyers  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction.  He  introduced  this  term 
as  more  appropriate  to  express  the  real  scope  and  object  of  this 
law.  («)  An  equivalent  term  in  the  French  language  was  subse- 
quently proposed  by  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  as  better  adapted 
to  express  the  idea  properly  annexed  to  that  system  of  jurispru- 
dence commonly  called  le  droit  des  gens^  but  which,  according  to 
him,  ought  properly  to  be  termed  le  droit  entre  les  gens.  (/)  The 
term  international  law  has  been  since  proposed  by  Mr.  Bentham 
as  well  adapted  to  express  in  our  language,  "  in  a  more  signifi- 
cant manner  that  branch  of  jurisprudence,  which  conunonly  goes 
under  the  name  of  law  of  nations^  a  denomination  so  uncharacter- 
istic>  that  were  it  not  for  the  force  of  custom,  it  would  rather  seem 
to  refer  to  internal  or  municipal  jurisprudence."  (^7)  The  terms 
irdemational  law  and  droit  international  have  now  taken  root  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  and  are  constantly  used  in  all 

(d)  Austm,  ProYince  of  Jurisprudence  detennined,  147,  207.  • 

(e)  Zouch,  Juris  et  Judicii  Fecialis,  sive  Juris  inter  Gentes,    Lond.  1650. 
{/)  CEuvres  de  D'Aguesseau,  torn.  ii.  p.  837.    £d.  1773. 

(g)  Bentham,  Morals  and  Legislation,  ii.  266. 
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discussions  connected  with  the  science,  and  we  cannot  agree  with 
Heffter  in  proscribing  them  J        / 

§  13.  According  to  Savigny, "  there  may  exist  between  opinion  of 
different  nations  the  same  community  of  ideas  which  con-  Savigny. 
tributes  to  form  the  positive  unwritten  law  (da«  posntive  Rechf)  of  a 
particular  nation.  This  community  of  ideas,  fomided  upon  a  com- 
mon origin  and  religious  faith,  constitutes  international  law  as  we 
see  it  existing  among  the  Christian  States  of  Europe,  a  law  which 
was  not  unknown  to  the  people  of  antiquity,  and  which  we  find 
among  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  jus  fecials.  International 
law  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  positive  law,  but  as  an  imper- 
fect positive  law,  (^eine  unvollendete  RechUUIdung^^  both  on  account 
of  the  indeterminateness  of  its  precepts,  and  because  it  lacks  that 
solid  basis  on  which  rests  the  positive  law  of  every  particular 
nation,  the  political  power  of  the  State  and  a  judicial  authority 
competent  to  enforce  the  law.  The  progress  of  civilization,  founded 
on  Christianity,  has  gradually  conducted  us  to  observe  a  law  anal- 


P  Jus  and  Lex.  —  This  seems  to  be  merely  a  question  of  nomenclature.    The  object 
is  to  find  the  most  suitable  term  by  which  to  designate  those  rules  of  conduct  which 
govern  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  otlier.    There  seems  to  be  no  reason  in 
tlw  nature  of  things  why  the  term  jus  gentiunif  and  the  corresponding  words  in  modem 
languages,  droit  des  gens  (or,  des  nations)^  and  law  of  nations,  should  not  be  satisfactory. 
The  objection  is  only  that  the  Romans  did  in  fact  use  the  term  jti«  gentium  in  a  wider 
KOiie,  60  as  to  include  more  than  we  seek  to  express.    But  that  objection  has  never 
attached  itself  to  the  corresponding  words  in  the  languages  of  modem  Europe.   Still,  to 
obriate  the  objection  that  such  wider  and  more  undefined  sense  might  be  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  new  terms.  International  law,  Jus  inter  gentes,  Droit  Interna- 
^•ow/,  Uerecho  Intemadonal,  &c.,  have  been  invented,  and  apparently  for  no  other  rea- 
•on.  As  technical  terms,  they  will  probably  be  continued ;  but,  in  ordinary  discourse, 
tije  older  terms.  Law  of  Nations,  Droit  des  gens,  &c.,  are  more  commonly  used,  and 
^th  a  signification  not  misunderstood,  or  liable  to  doubt.    The  infirmity  of  the  Eng- 
lish lang^uage  in  having  but  one  word,  "  law,"  by  which  to  express  the  two  ideas  the 
fiomtns  expressed  hjjus  and  lex,  and  the  French  express  by  droit  and  /oi,  the  Ger- 
fluina  by  Recht  and  GeseU,  and  for  which  all  other  modem  nations  seem  to  have  two 
Words,  appears  to  be  beyond  .remedy.    None  has  even  been  proposed.    But,  in  prac- 
tice, the  word  "  law  "  is  understood  by  its  context,  as  is  the  case  with  a  great  number  of 
words :  and  no  one,  speaking  of  a  law  of  nations,  or  an  international  law,  would  undcr- 
icind  the  word  in  the  sense  of  lex  or  hi,  as  distinguished  from  jus  and  droit ;  for  all 
who  use  the  English  language  are  obliged  to  make  a  corresponding  distinction, 
tKwtdum  subjectam  materiam,  wherever  the  word  "  law  **  is  employed,  in  matters 
buman  or  divine.    See  Manning  on  Intern.  Law,  2;  Heron's  Hist,  of  Jurisprudence, 
146 ;  Felix,  Droit  Intern.  Prive,  ch.  i.  §  1,  note  1 ;  Hautefeuille,  Droits  des  Nations 
Neutres,  L  8.    The  Spanish  writers,  Riquelme  and  Bello  use  the  term  Derecho  Inter- 
maeiamal.     KeBt'f  Comm.  i.  2,  note  a ;  Westlake's  Pr.  Intem.  Law,  1 ;  Phillemore's 
Intcm.  Law,  L  2;  Woolaey's  Introd.,  §  9.]  —  D. 
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ogous  to  this  in  our  intercourse  with  all  the  nations  of  the  globe, 
whatever  may  be  their  religious  faith,  and  without  reciprocity  on 
their  part."  (a) 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  the 
more  recent  intercourse  between  the  •  Christian  nations  in  Europe 
and  America  and  tlie  Mohammedan  and  Pagan  nations  of  Asia 
and  Africa  indicates  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to 
renounce  their  peculiar  international  usages  and  adopt  those  of 
Christendom.  Tlie  rights  of  legation  have  been  recognized  by, 
and  reciprocally  extended  to,  Turkey,  Persia,  Egjrpt,  and  the 
States  of  Barbary.  The  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  have  been  long  regarded  as  forming  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  European  balance  of  power,  and,  as  such,  have 
recently  become  the  objects  of  conventional  stipulations  between 
the  Christian  States  of  Europe  and  that  Empire,  which  may  be 
considered  as  bringing  it  within  the  pale  of  the  public  law  of  the 
former.  (J) 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  recent  diplomatic 
transactions  between  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe  and  America,  in  which  the  former  has  been  compelled 
to  abandon  its  inveterate  anti-commercial  and  antinsocial  princi- 
ples, and  to  acknowledge  the  independence  and  equality  of  other 
nations  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  war  and  peace.® 

(a)  Savigny,  System  dcs  heutigen  romischen  Bechts,  1  B'd,  1  Buch,  Eap.  ii.  §  11. 

(6)  Wheaton's  Hiat.  Law  of  Nations,  683. 

[^  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  March  80, 1856,  the  great  powers  invited  the  Saltan 
to  participate  in  tlie  advantages  of  the  public  law  and  system  of  Europe.  There  are 
treaties  of  the  Sultan  with  Austria,  Venice,  and  Poland,  in  1699 ;  with  Austria  in  1718 
(the  Peace  of  Passarowitz) ;  and  with  Bussia  in  1774, 1792, 1812, 1826,  1829,  and  1883. 
The  United  States  and  the  maritime  nations  of  £urope  have  treaties  with  China  and 
Japan,  and  ministers  resident  at  Peking  and  Yedo.  The  United  States  have  treaties 
with  Cliina,  of  1844  and  1868;  and  with  Japan,  of  1864  and  1868;  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  of  1880  and  1862;  with  Siam,  of  1888  and  1868;  with  Algiers,  of  1795,  1815, 
and  1816;  Tripoli,  of  1796  and  1806;  Tunis,  of  1799  and  1824;  Persia,  of  1856 ;  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat,  of  1888 ;  Morocco,  of  1886 ;  and  Borneo,  of  1860. 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  advance  of  Western  civilization  in  the  East,  is  the 
adoption  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  by  the  Chinese  Government,  as  a  text-book 
for  its  officials,  in  International  Law,  and  its  translation  into  that  language,  in  1864, 
under  imperial  auspices.  The  translation  was  made  by  the  Bev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
D.D.,  an  American  missionary,  assisted  by  a  commission  of  Chinese  scholars  ap- 
pointed by  Prince  Kung,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bar- 
lingame,  the  United  States  Minister,  to  whom  the  translation  is  dedicated.  Already 
this  work  has  been  quoted  and  relied  upon  by  the  Chinese  Government,  in  its  diplo- 
matic correspondence  with  ministers  of  Western  Powers  resident  at  Peking.] — D. 
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§  14.  International  law,  as  understood  amon^  civilized  ^pcfinitioii 

^  '  ®  of  mterna- 

nations,  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  those  rules  of  tionaiuw. 
conduct  which  reason  deduces,  as  consonant  to  justice,  from  the 
nature  of  the  society  existing  among  independent  nations ;  with 
such  definitions  and  modifications  as  may  be  established  by  general 
consent,  (a)  ^ 

§  15.  The  various  sources  of  international  law  in  these  Sources  of 
different  branches  are  the  following :  —  a"  Sw. 

1.  Text-writers  of  authority,  showing  what  is  the  approved 
usage  of  nations,  or  the  general  opinion  respecting  their  mutual 
conduct,  with  the  definitions  and  modifications  introduced  by 
general  consent. 

Without  wishing  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  writ- 
ers, or  to  substitute,  in  any  case,  their  authority  for  the  principles 
of  reason,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  are  generally  impartial 
in  their  judgment.  They  are  witnesses  of  the  sentiments  and 
usages  of  civilized  nations,  and  the  weight  of  their  testimony 

ja)  MadiBon,  Examination  of  the  British  Doctrine  which  subjects  to  Capture  a 
Neotnl  Trade  not  open  in  Time  of  Peace,  41.    London  ed.  1806. 

P  HaDeck  definea  the  Law  of  Nations  to  be  "  the  rules  of  conduct  regulating  the 
intercoarse  of  States."    Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  42. 

Woolsej  defines  it  as  "  the  aggregate  of  the  rules  which  Christian  States  acknowl- 
^  as  obligatory  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  each  other's  subjects." 
Woolaey's  Introd.  §  5. 

Professor  Cairns  says :  "  International  law  is  the  formal  expression  of  the  public 
<^on  of  the  dyilized  world  respecting  the  rules  of  conduct  which  ought  to  govern 
tiie  relations  of  independent  nations,  and  is,  consequently,  derived  from  tlie  source  from 
^h  an  public  opinion  flows, — the  moral  and  intellectual  convictions  of  mankind." 
Kent  describes  it  as  "  that  code  of  public  instruction  which  defines  the  rights  and 
prescribes  the  daties  of  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,"  and  as  existing 
"looordiDg  to  the  general  usages  of  nations."    Kenf  s  Comm.  i.  1. 

**  Self-pvotection  and  intercourse  are  the  two  sources  of  international  law.  They 
BMke  it  neceaaary ;  and  the  conception  in  man  of  justice,  of  rights  and  obligations,  must 
tikm,  becanae  he  has  a  moral  nature."    Woolsey's  Introd.  §  6,  note. 

Austin  points  out  the  fault  of  the  older  Continental  writers  in  confounding  rules  of 

international  moraU^,  as,  in  their  opinion,  they  should  be,  with  the  actual  international 

law  in  operation  among  nations.    Province  of  Jurisprudence,  285,  note.    Hautefeuille 

dividea  infteniational  law  into  two  parts,  which  he  calls  primitif  and  secomhirey — the 

ifit  ooDtaining,  as  he  says,  the  principles,  the  absolute  basis,  of  the  law ;  and  the  second, 

the  meaaorea  or  provisions  for  calling  up  these  principles  and  securing  their  execution. 

DraitB  dea  Nations  Neutrea  i.  6-18.    In  the  application  of  this  theory,  it  will  be  found 

tlMt  the  diatingoiahed  writer  usually  treats  the  primitive  law,  or  the  well  or  fountain 

of  ftnt  principleay  aa  of  actual  authority,  where  no  express  agreement  departs  from  it ; 

and  to  miich  of  the  practice  of  nations  as  consists  in  judicial  decisions  adopted, 

ntaiced,  and  acquiesced  in,  he  considers  as  of  less  authority  than  the  primitive  law 

aa  a  Ilea  inllM  Inast  of  the  tex^writerB.] — D. 
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increases  every  time  that  their  authority  is  invoked  by  state; 
men,  and  every  year  that  passes  without  the  rules  laid  down  i 
tlieir  works  being  impugned  by  the  avowal  of  contrary  prii 
ciples. 

2.  Treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce  declaring,  mod 
fying,  or  defining  the  pre-existing  international  law. 

What  has  been  called  the  positive  or  practical  law  of  nation 
may  also  be  inferred  from  treaties ;  for  though  one  or  two  treatiei 
varying  from  the  general  usage  and  custom  of  nations,  cannc 
alter  the  international  law,  yet  an  almost  perpetual  succession  < 
treaties,  establishing  a  particular  rule,  will  go  very  far  toward 
proving  what  that  law  is  on  a  disputed  point.  Some  of  the  mo$ 
important  modifications  and  improvements  in  the  modern  law  ( 
nations  have  thus  originated  in  treaties,  (a) 

"  Treaties,"  says  Mr.  Madison,  "  may  be  considered  undc 
several  relations  to  the  law  of  nations,  according  to  the  seven 
questions  to  be  decided  by  them." 

"  They  may  be  considered  as  simply  repeating  or  affirming  th 
general  law;  they  may  be  considered  as  making  exceptions  t 
the  general  law,  which  are  to  be  a  particular  law  between  th 
parties  themselves-;  they  may  be  considered  explanatory  of  th 
law  of  nations  on  points  where  its  meaning  is  otherwise  obscur 
or  unsettled,  in  which  they  are,  first,  a  law  between  the  partie 
themselves,  and  next,  a  sanction  to  the  general  law,  accordhi; 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  explanation,  and  the  number  an< 
character  of  the  parties  to  it ;  lastly,  treaties  may  be  considered 
a  voluntary  or  positive  law  of  nations."  (6) 

3.  Ordinances  of  particular  States,  prescribing  rules  for  th 
conduct  of  their  commissioned  cruisers  and  prize  tribunals. 

The  marine  ordinances  of^a  State  may  be  regarded,  not  onl; 
as  historical  evidences  of  its  practice  with  regard  to  the  rights  c 
maritime  war,  but  also  as  showing  the  views  of  its  jurists  witl 
respect  to  the  rules  generally  recognized  as  conformable  to  th 
imiversal  law  of  nations.  The  \isage  of  nations,  which  consti 
tutes  the  law  of  nations,  has  ng^  yet  established  an  impartia 
tribunal  for  determining  the  validity  of  maritime  captures.  Eacl 
belligerent  State  refers  the  jurisdiction  over  such  cases  to  th< 
courts  of  admiralty  established  under  its  own  authority  withii 

(a)  Bjnkershoek,  Quest  Jnr.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
(6)  Madison,  Examination  of  the  British  Doctrine,  &c.,  89. 
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its  own  territory,  with  a  final  resort  to  a  supreme  appellate 
tribunal,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  executive  government. 
The  rule  by  which  the  prize  courts  thus  constituted  are  bound 
to  proceed  in  adjudicating  such  cases,  is  not  the  municipal  law 
of  their  own  country,  but  the  general  law  of  nations,  and  the 
particular  treaties  by  which  their  own  country  is  bound  to  other 
States.  They  may  be  left  to  gather  the  general  law  of  nations 
from  its  ordinary  sources  in  the  authority  of  institutional  writers ; 
or  they  may  be  furnished  with  a  positive  rule  by  their  own 
sovereign,  in  the  form  of  ordinances,  framed  according  to  what 
their  compilers  imderstood  to  be  the  just  principles  of  internar 
tional  law.^ 

The  theory  of  these  ordinances  is  well  explained  by  an  emi- 
nent English  civilian  of  our  own  times.  "  When,"  says  Sir 
William  Grant,  "  Louis  XIV.  published  his  famous  ordinance 
of  1681,  nobody  thought  that  he  was  undertaking  to  legislate 
for  Europe,  merely  because  he  collected  together  and  reduced 
into  the  shape  of  an  ordinance  the  principles  of  marine  law  as 
ftcn  understood  and  received  in  France.  I  say  as  understood 
in  Prance,  for  although  the  law  of  nations  ought  to  be  the  same 
in  every  country,  yet  as  the  tribunals  which  administer  the  law 
are  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  it  is  impossible  that  some 
differences  shall  not  take  place  in  the  manner  of  interpreting  and 
administering  it  in  the  different  countries  which  acknowledge  its 
authority.  Wliatever  may  have  been  since  attempted  it  was 
not,  at  the  period  now  referred  to,  supposed  that  one  State  could 
nuke  or  alter  the  law  of  nations,  but  it  was  judged  convenient 

P  In  the  United  States,  the  prize  jurisdictioii  is  not  given  to  commissions  ap- 
pointed bj  the  ezecatiye  goTemment,  but  to  the  regular  and  standing  courts  of  the 
'^Uic,  whose  judges  have  a  permanent  and  independent  tenure,  being  appointed 
^  the  President,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  holding  for  life,  subject  to  be  removed 
^7  Dpon  conviction  after  impeachment    In  matters  of  prize  law,  the  rules  laid 
^<^  by  their  own  government  on  the  subject,  whether  as  interpretations  of  the 
'^  of  war,  or  as  deviations  from  them,  are  binding  upon  the  courts.    In  the 
^hieooe  of  such,  they  must  presume  their  government  intends  to  act  in  conformitj 
*itii  the  practice  of  nations.     A  rule  of  war,  adopted  by  the  proper  constitutional 
ttthoritj,  must  be  accepted  by  the  court  al  the  actual  rule  for  the  nation  in  that  war, 
tdopted  on  its  international  responsibility.    These  are  familiar  principles ;  and  except 
ai  tbej  give  it  color,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  prize  courts  of  the  United  States  "  are 
BDder  the  direct  control  of  the  executive  government."    All  that  can  be  said  is,  that, 
whatever  under  our  Constitution,  in  its  division  of  functions  between  legislative,  judi- 
cal, and  ezecntlTe  departments,  is  a  competent  legislative  or  executive  function  in 
mped  la  tiie  aett  or  mlet  of  war,  is  binding  on  the  prize  courts.]  — D. 
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to  establish  certain  principles  of  decision,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  uniform  rule  to  their  own  courts,  and  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  apprising  neutrals  what  that  rule  was.  The  French  courts 
have  well  and  property  understood  the  effect  of  the  ordinances  of 
Louis  XIV.  They  have  not  taken  them  as  positive  rules  binding 
upon  neutrals ;  but  they  refer  to  them  as  establishing  legitimate 
presumptions,  from  which  they  are  warranted  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion, which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  arrive  at,  before  they  are 
entitled  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation."  (c) 

4.  The  adjudications  of  international  tribunals,  such  as  boards 
of  arbitration  and  courts  of  prize. 

As  between  these  two  sources  of  international  law,  greater 
weight  is  justly  attributable  to  thp  judgments  of  mixed  tribu- 
nals, appointed  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  two  nations  between 
whom  they  are  to  decide,  than  to  those  of  admiralty  courts  estab- 
lished by  and  dependent  on  the  instructions  of  one  nation  only. 

5.  Another  depository  of  international  law  is  to  be  found  in 
,    the  written  opinions  of  official  jurists,  given    confidentially   to 

their  own  governments.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  controver- 
sies which  arise  between  States  become  public.  Before  one 
State  requires  redress  from  another,  for  injuries  sustained  by 
itself,  or  its  subjects,  it  generally  acts  as  an  individual  would  do 
in  a  similar  situation.  It  consults  its  legal  advisers,  and  is 
guided  by  their  opinion  as  to  the  law  of  the  case.  WTiere  that 
opinion  has  been  adverse  to  the  sovereign  client,  and  has  been 
acted  on,  and  the  State  which  submitted  to  be  bound  by  it  was 
more  powerful  than  its  opponent  in  the  dispute,  we  may  con- 
fidently assume  that  the  law  of  nations,  such  as  it  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be,  has  been  correctly  laid  down.  The  archives  of  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  of  every  country  contain  a  collec- 
tion of  such  documents,  the  publication  of  which  would  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  existing  materials  of  international  law.(<i) 

(c)  Marshall  on  Insurance,  1.  425.  The  commentary  of  Valin  upon  the  marine 
ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  published  in  1760,  contains  a  most  valuable  body  of  mari- 
time law,  from  which  the  English  writers  and  judges,  especially  Lord  Mansfield,  hare 
borrowed  yery  freely,  and  which  is  often  cited  by  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  in  his 
judgments  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Yalin  also  published,  in  1768,  a  separate 
Trait€de8  Prises,  which  contains  a  complete  collection  of  the  French  prize  ordinances 
down  to  that  period. 

(rf)  Senior,  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  156,  art.  1,  p.  211. 

The  written  opinions  delivered  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  answer  to  questions  submitted  to  K'*"  hf 
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6.  The  history  of  the  wars,  negotiations,  treaties  of  peace,  and 
other  transactions  relating  to  the  public  intercourse  of  nations, 
may  conclude  this  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  international 
law.ii 

the  King  or  by  the  Prirj  Council,  relatifig  .to  prize  causes,  were  published  as  an 
Appendix  to  Wynne's  Life  of  that  eminent  dvilian.  (2  toIs.  fol.  London,  1724.) 
They  form  a  rich  collection  of  precedents  in  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  the  yalue  of 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  greater  part  of  these  opinions  were 
giren  when  England  was  neutral,  and  was  consequently  interested  in  maintaining  the 
right  of  neutral  commerce  and  navigation.  The  decisions  they  contain  are  dictated 
bj  t  spirit  of  impartiality  and  equity,  which  does  the  more  honor  to  their  author  as 
tbej  were  addressed  to.  a  monarch  who  gave  but  little  encouragement  to  those  virtues, 
and  as  Jenkins  himself  was  too  much  of  a  courtier  to  practise  them,  except  in  his 
judicial  capacity.  Madison,  Examination  of  the  British  Doctrine,  &c.,  113.  Lond. 
edit  1806. 

P  Sources  of  International  Law.  —  Commentators  seem  agreed  as  to  what  are  the 
tOQTces  of  international  law.    They  differ  as  to  the  relative  importance  and  authority 
of  these  sources.    Hautefeuille,  especially,  g^ves  little  weight  to  the  decisions  of  prize 
courts,  and  places  far  before  them  the  speculations  of  writers.    It  is  noticeable  that 
continental  writers  incline  the  same  way,  although  they  may  not  go  as  fiir ;  while 
Wheaton,  Kent,  Story,  Halleck,  and  Woolsey  in  America,  and  Phillimore,  Manning, 
'  Wildman,  Twiss,  and  others  in  England,  give  a  higher  place  to  judicial  decisions. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  different  systems  of  municipal  law  under  which  they  are 
educated.    In  England  and  America,  judicial  decisions  are  authpritative  declarations  of 
the  common  law,  Le.  the  law  not  enacted  by  decrees  of  legislators,  but  drawn  from 
the  usages  and  practices  of  the  people,  and  from  reason  and  policy.    They  are,  at  the 
same  time,  the  highest  evidence  of  what  the  law  is.    Under  those  systems,  writers  are 
brought  to  the  test  of  judicial  decisions ;  and  even  those  portions  of  the  opinions  of  the 
court  itself,  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  tlie  cause  before  it,  are  termed  obiter  dicta, 
and  are  not  authority,  but  stand  on  no  higher  ground  than  voluntary  speculations  of 
learned  men  as  to  what  the  law  might  prove  to  be  in  a  supposed  case.    The  continen- 
tal writers,  on  the  other  hand,  —  living  under  municipal  systems  in  which  judicial  de- 
cisions hold  no  such  place,  and  are  neither  precedents,  authoritative  declarations,  nor 
aathentic  evidence  of  the  law, — are  led  by  their  education  to  look  to  but  one  authori- 
tative source  of  law,  the  decrees  of  legislators ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  these,  naturally 
pat  Uie  scientific  treatises  of  learned  men,  systematic,  and  enriched  with  illustrations, 
above  the  si)ecial  decisions  of  tribunals  on  single  cases,  which,  by  their  systems,  do  no 
more  than  settle  the  particular  controversy,  without  settling  the  principles  evoked  for 
its  decision.    With  the  English  and  American  lawyer  or  scholar,  it  is  the  habit  of  life 
to  consider  a  decision  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  on  an  actual  case,  as  ordinarily  the  best 
attainable  evidence  of  what  the  law  applicable  to  that  case  is.    The  fact  that  parties 
have  been  engaged  in  actual  conflict,  in  which  property,  character,  or  life,  have 
been  staked  upon  the  law  of  that  case,  and  learned  counsel  employed,  creates  a 
probability  that  the  law  has  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  shown  in  the  various 
lights  in  which  open  contestation  tends  to  place  it.    It  is  thought,  too,  that  the  law 
evoked  by  actual  cases,  after  they  have  arisen  and  been  presented,  with  all  their  con- 
sequences, is  more  likely  to  be  practical,  than  the  mere  abstract  speculations  of  the 
wisest.    The  court,  too,  in  ascertaining  the  law  and  applying  it,  beside  having  the 
aids  referred  to,  is  acting  under  the  sanctions  of  public  official  duty  on  a  matter  known 
to  inTohre  interetts,  which  the  law  it  shall  declare  will  settle  finally ;  and  with  the 
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fiirther  caution  of  knowing  that  the  principle  or  rule  it  adopts  is  to  become  a  general 
precedent  for  the  law  of  other  cases,  and  to  be  subjected  afterwards  to  the  test  of 
time,  not  onlj  by  critical  ezaminationB  of  text-writers,  but  in  respect  of  its  applica- 
bility to  the  actual  transactions  of  life,  brought  before  the  same  or  other  courts,  under 
other  circumstances  and  in  other  times. 

This  discussion  does  not  require  an  award  of  general  superiority  between  the  pub- 
licist and  the  judge.  In  the  United  States,  Story  and  Kent  were  distinguished  alike 
in  each  capacity ;  and,  while  they  saw  the  value  of  their  own  connected  systematic 
treatises,  and  might  attribute  tlicir  personal  &me  chiefly  to  them,  yet,  on  a  simple  and 
direct  question  of  a  particular  point  of  law,  either  of  them  would  have  preferred,  casteris 
paribus,  to  stand  by  a  decision  he  had  made  on  an  actual  case  argued  and  tried  before 
him,  than  on  what  he  might  have  said  in  a  treatise  upon  a  point  which  had  not  been 
tlie  subject  of  his  judicial  decision. 

But,  on  the  subject  of  judicial  decisions  on  international  questions,  there  is  another 
view  even  higher  than  this.  So  far  as  international  law  rests  on  the  practice  of 
nations,  judicial  decisions  in  prize  causes  are  parts  of  tlie  law  itself.  The  .condenma- 
tion  or  release  of  a  prize,  the  gp-anting  or  witliholding  of  the  claim  of  a  neutral,  is  a 
sovereign  act,  on  sovereign  responsibility.  The  State  to  which  the  individual  belongs 
whose  claim  is  rejected  by  the  belligerent  State,  is  not  bound  by  the  decision,  but 
may  hold  the  belligerent  State  responsible.  The  custom  of  nations  requires  the 
belligerent  sovereign  to  submit  the  question  to  his  own  court,  before  he  shall  reject 
the  claim  of  the  neutral ;  but  he  may  allow  the  claim,  without  submitting  it  to  a 
prize  court,  or  even  after  the  prize  court  shall  have  decided  against  it.  If  the  decision 
is  thus  adverse,  and  the  sovereign  determines  to  adopt  it,  it  becomes  an  act  of  the 
nation,  upon  national  responsibihty.  The  decision,  therefore,  of  a  prize  court, 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  sovereign,  has  double  authority.  It  is  all  that  a 
solemn  judicial  decision  by  a  magistrate  can  be,  upon  an  actual  case,  investigated  and 
argued  by  deeply  interested  parties,  and  known  by  the  judge  to  involve  vast  conse- 
quences not  only  to  the  parties,  but  possibly  of  j^ce  or  war  for  nations.  It  is  also 
a  national  act,  on  national  responsibilities.  If  a  prize  court  decides  against  its  own 
sovereign,  and  his  immediate  interests,  and  he  restores  or  makes  indemnity,  this  is 
surely  better  proof  of  what  is  the  law  on  that  point,  than  the  opinion  of  a  writer 
treating  of  abstract  questions.  But  it  is  also  an  inherent  part  of  international  law 
itself;  for  it  is  one  of  those  national  acts  that  constitute  that  law.  The  same  is  true 
in  kind,  though  not  so  striking  in  degree,  of  a  decision  made  in  &vor  of  the  sovereign, 
which  he  carries  out  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  neutral  sovereign  whose  subject  is 
the  loser.  And  even  where  the  belligerent  carries  out  the  decision  against  the  remon- 
strance of  the  neutral  sovereign,  and  at  the  peril  of  war,  or  actually  goes  to  war  to 
maintain  it,  it  is  a  national  act,  —  the  highest  possible  declaration  by  that  nation 
of  what,  at  the  time,  it  intends  to  consider  as  the  law  of  nations,  tlien  and  after- 
wards. 

Every  decision  of  a  prize  tribunal  is,  or  results  in,  a  national  act.  The  sovereign 
must  either  carry  it  out,  or  set  it  aside.  The  latter  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  do, 
unless  it  be  in  his  own  favor.  As  a  judicial  decision,  it  is  the  most  solemn  and 
responsible  opinion  a  learned  doctor  of  the  law  can  give ;  and,  as  a  national  act,  it  is 
done  on  the  most  solemn  responsibility  that  can  rest  on  a  sovereign. 

The  consideration  most  &vorable  to  the  text-writer  is  his  probable  impartiality. 
Not  that,  personally,  he  is  more  impartial  than  the  magistrate,  or  has  less  of  nation- 
ality, but  that  he  is  engaged  on  a  scientific  treatise,  where  his  reputation  must  rest  on 
the  consistency  and  reasonableness  of  the  whole,  tested  by  time,  and  where  he  takes 
up  subjects  in  the  abstract,  either  past  transactions,  whose  passions  and  interest! 
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ire  passed  or  changed,  or  as  speculations  for  the  ftitare,  around  which  interdsts 
tod  passions  are  not  formed.  As  an  offset  to  this,  it  is  to  he  rememhered,  that 
the  commentator  will  often  be  a  man  of  books  and  speculations,  rather  than  of 
iffiurs ;  and  that  the  judicial  habit  of  determining  actual  controyeraies,  in  ftiU  view 
of  both  their  nature  and  consequences,  is  most  likelj  to  evoke  such  rules  of  law 
IS  wiU  be  able  to  hold  their  place  among  the  interests,  policies,  passions,  and  necet- 
nties  of  life. 

Attempts  to  deduce  international  law  firom  a  theory  that  each  indiyidual  is  by 
natore  independent,  and  has,  bj  an  implied  contract,  surrendered  some  of  his  natural 
righti  and  assumed  some  artificial  obligations,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  society 
for  the  common  advantage ;  and  that  each  State  is,  in  like  manner,  independent,  and 
bai  made  like  concessions  for  a  like  purpose  of  international  advantages,  —  such 
ittempts  fidl  with  the  theories  on  which  they  rested.  As  no  such  state  of  things  ever 
existed,  and  no  such  arrangements  or  compacts  have  ever  been  made,  it  is  safer  to 
dnw  principles  of  law  from  what  is  actual.  Later  writers,  since  philosophy  haa 
dropped  the  Uieory  of  the  social  compact,  go  upon  the  assumption  that  men  and  com- 
munities are  by  nature  what  they  have  always  been  found  to  be;  that  the  rights 
tod  duties  of  each  man  are  by  Divine  ordination,  originally  and  necessarily,  those  at 
ooce  of  an  individual  and  a  member  of  society ;  and  that  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
Slate  are,  in  like  manner,  those  at  once  of  an  individual  State  and  one  among  a  num- 
ber of  States ;  and  that  neither  class  of  these  rights  or  duties  is  artificial,  voluntary,  or 
seooodaiy. 

In  considering,  therefore,  whether  a  certain  rule  should  or  should  not  be  adopted, 

tbe  test  is  not  its  capacity  to  be  carried  through  a  circuitous  and  artificial  course, 

beginning  in  a  supposed  natural  independence  of  the  human  being,  and  ending  in 

another  supposed  entity  compounded  of  all  civilized  States;  but  various  elements 

enter  into  the  solution  of  international  questions,  and  in  various  degrees,  as  fitness 

to  conduce  to  the  highest  and  most  permanent  interests  of  nations  as  a  whole,  of 

nations  taken  separately,  differing  as  nations  do  in  power  and  pursuits  and  interests, 

and  of  the  human  beings  that  compose  those  societies.    If  the  question  involves  high 

ethics,  it  must  be  met  in  the  faith  that  the  highest  justice  is  the  best  interest  of  all. 

If  it  be  a  question  chiefly  of  national  advantage,  and  of  means  to  an  admitted  end,  it 

znuat  be  met  by  corresponding  methods  of  reasoning.]  — D. 
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NATIONS    AND    SOVEREIGN    STATES. 

§  16.  The  peculiar  subjects  of  international  law  are   Subjects  of 
Nations,  and   those   political    societies   of  men    called  ai  law. 
States. 

§  17.  OicerOy  and,  after  him,  the  modern  public  jurists,    DefiniUon 
d^ne  a  State  to  be  a  body  political,  or  society  of  men,  ^^  ^^'^ 
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united  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  safety 
and  advantage  by  their  combined  strength,  (a) 

This  definition  cannot  be  admitted  as  entirely  accurate  and  com- 
plete, luiless  it  be  understood  with  the  following  limitations :  — 

1.  It  must  be  considered  as  excluding  corporations,  piublic  or 
private,  created  by  the  State  itself,  under  whose  authority  they 
exist,  whatever  may  be  the  purposes  for  which  the  individuals, 
composing  such  bodies  politic,  may  be  associated. 

Thus  the  great  association  of  British  merchants  incorporated, 
first,  by  the  crown,  and  afterwards  by  Parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  State,  even  whilst  it  exercised  the  sovereign  powers 
.  of  war  and  peace  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  without  the  direct 
control  of  the  crown,  and  still  less  can  it  be  so  considered  since  it 
has  been  subjected  to  that  control.  Those  powers  are  exercised 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  subordination  to  the  supreme  power 
of  tlie  British  empire,  the  external  sovereignty  of  wliich  is  repre- 
sented by  the  company  towards  the  native  princes  and  people, 
whilst  the  British  government  itself  represents  the  company  to- 
wards other  foreign  sovereigns  and  States. 

2.  Nor  can  the  denomination  of  a  State  be  properly  applied  to 
voluntary  associations  of  robbers  or  pirates,  the  outlaws  of  other 
societies,  although  they  may  be  united  together  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  own  mutual  safety  and  advantage.  (6) 

3.  A  State  is  also  distinguishable  from  an  unsettled  horde  of 
wandering  savages  not  yet  formed  into  a  civil  society.  The  legal 
idea  of  a  State  necessarily  implies  that  of  the  habitual  obedience 
of  its  members  to  those  persons  in  whom  the  superiority  is  vested, 
and  of  a  fixed  abode,  and  definite  territory  belonging  to  the  people 
by  whom  it  is  occupied. 

4.  A  State  is  also  distinguishable  from  a  Nation,  since  tlie 
former  may  be  composed  of  different  races  of  men,  all  subject  to 

(a)  "  Respublica  est  ooetus  multitudinis,  juris  consensn  et  utUitatis  communione 
societas."    Cic.  de  Rep.  1.  i.  §  25. 

"  Potestas  civilis  est,  qui  civitati  pneest.  Est  autem  civitas  coDtus  perfectus  libero- 
rum  hominum,  juris  fruendi  et  communis  utilitatis  caus&  sociatus."  Qrotius,  de  Jur. 
Bel.  ac  Eac.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  §  xiv.  No.  2.  Vattel,  Prelim.  §  1,  et  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §  1. 
Burlamaqui,  Droit  Naturel,  torn.  ii.  part  1,  ch.  4. 

(6)  .  .  .  "  nee  coetus  piratarum  aut  latronum  civitas  est,  etiam  si  fort^  aequalitatem 
quandam  inter  se  servcnt,  sine  qu&  nuUus  ccetus  posset  consistere."    Grotius,  de  Jar. 
Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  §  ii.  No.  1. 
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the  same  supreme  authority.  Thus  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and 
Ottoman  empires,  are  each  composed  of,  a  variety  of  nations 
and  people.  So,  also,  the  same  nation  or  people  may  be  subject 
to  several  States,  as  is  the  c%^e  with  the  Poles,  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  respectively. 

§  18.  Sovereign  princes  may  become  the  subjects  of  Sovereign 
international  law,  in  respect  to  their  personal  right,  or  Hubjeeta  of 
nghts  of  property,  growing  out  of  their  personal  relations  ai  law. 
with  States  foreign  to  those  over  whom  they  rule,  or  with  the 
sovereigns  or  citizens  of  those  foreign  States.  These  relations 
give  rise  to  that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the  rights  of 
sovereigns  in  this  respect.^ 

§  19-  Private  individuals,  or  public  and  private  cor-  individn- 
porations  may,  in  like  manner,  incidentally,  become  the  Jloratlon^ 
subjects  of  this  law  in  regard  to  rights  growing  out  of  of ^imeiS? 
their  international  relations  with  foreign  sovereigns  and  ^^^^^  ^^• 
states,  or  their  subjects  and  citizens.  These  relations  give  rise  to 
that  branch  of  the  science  wliich  treats  of  what  has  been  termed 
private  international  law,  and  especially  of  the  conflict  between  the 
municipal  laws  of  different  States.^^ 

But  the  peculiar  objects  of  international  law  are  those    Thetenns 
direct  relations  wliich  exist  between  nations  and  states.  ^dTstSe 
Wherever,  indeed,  the  absolute  or  unlimited  monai*chical  !!f!,^J^'"  _ 
form  of  government  prevails  in  any  State,  the  person  of  |^' "'  ^*»« 
the  prince  is  necessarily  identified  with  the  State  itself:  metaphon- 
VEtat  ife$t  mm.    Hence  the  public  jurists  frequently  use  letter. ^' 
the  terms  sovereign  and  State  as  synonymous.     So  also  the  term 
sovereign  is  sometimes  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  merely  to 
denote  a  State,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  its  government, 
whether  monarchical,  or  republican,  or  mixed. 

§  20.  Sovereignty  is  the  supreme  power  by  which  any    sovereim- 
State  is  governed.    This  supreme  power  may  be  exer-  ^  ^^^^ 
cised  either  internally  or  externally. 

Internal  sovereignty  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the     internal 
people  of  any  State,  or  vested  in  its  ruler,  by  its  muni-  sovereignty. 
cipal  constitution  or  fundamental  laws.    This  is  the  object  of  what 

[IS  On  the  conflicting  rights  and  dnties  of  a  person  who  is  a  soyereign  oyer  one 
State,  and  a  tnlgect  in  another,  see  Hefiler,  §  52.]  — D. 

P*  On  tiitt  bfanch  of  Law,  see  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws ;  Westlake's  Friyate 
Intematkiiial  Law  ;  Borge's  Commentaries ;  Folix's  Traits  da  Droit  International 
PHti^;  SttvjfDj'a  System  dea  Bomischen  Bechtes,  toI.  yiii.  (translated  into  French  hy 
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has  been  called  internal  public  law,  droit  public  interne^  but  which 
may  more  properly  be  termed  constitutional  law. 

External  External  sovereignty  consists  in  the  independence  of 
sovereignty,  q^q  political  socicty,  iii^  rcspcct  to  all  other  political 
societies.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  sovereignty  that 
the  international  relations  of  one  political  society  are  maintained, 
in  peace  and  in  war,  with  all  other  political  societies.  The  law  by 
which  it  is  regulated  has,  therefore,  been  called  external  public 
law,  droit  public  extemej  but  may  more  properly  be  termed  inter- 
national law. 

The  recognition  of  any  State  by  other  States,  and  its  admission 
into  the  general  society  of  nations,  may  depend,  or  may  be  made 
to  depend,  at  the  will  of  those  other  States,  upon  its  internal  con- 
stitution or  form  of  government,  or  the  choice  it  may  make  of  its 
rulers.  But  whatever  be  its  internal  constitution,  or  form  of 
goveriunent,  or  whoever  may  bo  its  rulers,  or  even  if  it  be  dis- 
tracted with  anarchy,  through  a  violent  contest  for  the  government 
between  different  parties  among  the  people,  the  State  still  subsists 
in  contemplation  of  law,  imtil  its  sovereignty  is  completely  extin- 
guished by  the  final  dissolution  of  the  social  tie,  or  by  some  other 
cause  which  puts  an  end  to  the  behig  of  the  State.  ^ 

Sovereign-  §  21.  Sovereignty  is  itcquired  by  a  State,  either  at  the 
^reT*^  origin  of  the  civil  society  of  which  it  is  composed,  or 
when  it  separates  itself  from  the  community  of  which  it  previously 
formed  a  part,  and  on  which  it  was  dependeiit.  (a) 

This  principle  applies  as  well  to  internal  as  to  external  sover- 
eignty. But  an  important  distinction  is  to  be  noticed,  in  this 
respect,  between  these  two  species  of  sovereignty.  The  internal 
sovereignty  of  a  State  does  not,  in  any  degree,  depend  upon  its 
recognition  by  other  States.  A  new  State,  springing  into  exist- 
ence, does  not  require  the  recognition  of  other  States  to  confirm  its 
internal  sovereignty.  The  existence  of  the  State  de  facto  is  suffi- 
cient, in  this  respect,  to  establish  its  sovereignty  de  jure.  It  is  a 
State  because  it  exists. 

Thus  the  internal  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  complete  from  the  time  they  declared  themselves  "  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  States,"  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,     It 

Gnenouz,  as  Traitd  de  Droit  Bomaine) ;  Walker's  Introd.  to  American  Law,  edit.  2, 
647,  &c. ;  and,  for  the  general  literature  of  this  subject,  see  Mohl's  Geschichte  und 
Literatur  der  Staatswissenschaften,  i.  411,  &c. 

(a)  KlUber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  §  28. 
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was  upon  tiiis  principle  that  the  Supreme  Court  determined,  in 
1808,  that  the  several  States  composing  the  Union,  so  far  as 
regards  their  municipal  regulations,  became  entitled,  from  the 
time  when  they  declared  themselves  independent,  to  all  the  rights 
and  powers  of  sovereign  States,  and  that  they  did  not  derive  them 
from  concessions  made  by  the  British  king.  The  treaty  of  peace 
of  1782  contained  a  recognition  of  their  independence,  not  a 
grant  of  it.  From  hence  it  resulted,  that  the  laws  of  the  several 
State  governments  were,  from  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  laws  of  sovereign  States,  and  as  such  were  obligatory 
upon  the  people  of  such  State  from  the  time  they  were  enacted. 
It  was  added,  however,  that  the  court  did  not  mean  to  intimate 
the  opinion,  that  even  the  law  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  whoso 
constitution  of  government  had  been  recognized  prior  to  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  and  which  law  had  been  enacted  prior  to  that  period, 
would  not  have  been  equally  obligatory.  (6)  ^* 

The  external  sovereignty  of  any  State,  on  the  other  hand,  may  re- 
require  recognition  by  other  States  in  order  to  render  it  perfect  and 
complete.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  new  State  confines  its  action  to 
its  own  citizens,  and  to  the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  it  may  well 
dispense  with  such  recognition.  But  if  it  desires  to  enter  into  that 
great  society  of  nations,  all  the  members  of  which  recognize  rights 
to  which  they  are  mutually  entitled,  and  dufies  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  reciprocally  to  fulfil,  such  recognition  becomes  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  complete  participation  of  the  new  State  in  all 
the  advantages  of  this  society.  Every  other  State  is  at  liberty  to 
grant,  or  refuse,  this  recognition,  subject  to  the  consequences  of 
its  own  conduct  in  this  respect ;  and  until  such  recognition  be- 
comes imiversal  on  the  part  of  the  other  States,  the  new  State 
becomes  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  its  external  sovereignty  as  to 
those  States  only  by  whom  that  sovereignty  has  been  recognized. 

§  22.  The  identity  of  a  State  cohsists  in  its  having  the  identity 
same  origin  or  commencement  of  existence ;  and  its  dif-  ^^  *  ^^^• 
ference  from  all  other  States  consists  in  its  having  a  different 
origin  or  commencement  of  existence.  A  State,  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  a  fluctuating  body ; 
but  in  respect  to  the  society,  it  is  one  and  the  same  body,  of  which 
the  existence  is  perpetually  kept  up  by  a  constant  succession  of 

(5)  Cranch's  Bep.  iv.  212,  M'Tlyaine  v.  Coxe's  Lessee. 
P  Haieoort  v.  Gailliird,  12  Wheat.  Rep.  ^27.]  —  D. 
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new  members.     This  existence  continues  until  it  is  interrupted  by 
some  change  affecting  the  being  of  the  State,  (a) 

How  af-  If  this  change  be  an  internal  revolution,  merely  alter- 
teraai  rev^'  ^^8  *^®  municipal  constitution  and  form  of  government, 
lution.  the  State  remains  the  same ;  it  neither  loses  any  of  its 
rights,  nor  is  discharged  from  any  of  its  obligations.  (6) 

The  habitual  obedience  of  the  members  of  any  political  society 
to  a  superior  authority  must  have  once  existed  in  order  to  consti- 
tute a  sovereign  State.  But  the  temporary  suspension  of  that 
obedience  and  of  that  authority,  in  xsonsequence  of  a  civil  war, 
does  not  necessarily  extinguish  the  being  of  the  State,  although  it 
may  affect  for  a  time  its  ordinary  relations  with  other  States. 

Conduct        R  23.  Until  the  revolution  is  consummated,  whilst  the 

of  foreign  •'  ^  ^  '  ^ 

Stetes  to-  ci\dl  war  involving  a  contest  for  the  government  contin- 
other  nation  ucs,  othcr  States  may  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  the 
dvS  wan "  Controversy,  still  continuing  to  treat  the  ancient  govern- 
ment as  sovereign,  and  the  government  de  facto  as  a  society 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  against  its  enemy ;  or  may  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  party  which  they  believe  to  have  justice  on  its 
side.  In  the  first  case,  the  foreign  State  fulfils  all  its  obligations 
under  the  law  of  nations ;  and  neither  party  has  any  right  to  com- 
plain, provided  it  maintains  an  impartial  neutrality.  In  the  latter, 
it  becomes,  of  course,'the  enemy  of  the  party  against  whom  it  de- 
clares itself,  and  the  ally  of  the  other ;  and  as  the  positive  law  of 
nations  makes  no  distinction,  in  this  respect,  between  a  just  and  an 
unjust  war,  the  intervening  State  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  war  against  the  opposite  party,  (a)  ^ 

(a)  GrotiuB,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  il.  cap.  9,  §  3.  Rutherforth's  Inst.  b.  ii.  c.  10, 
§§  12,  13.    Heflfter,  Das  europaische  Volkerrecht,  §  24. 

(6)  Grotius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  §  8.  Rutherforth,  b.  ii.  c.  10,  §  14.  Fuffendorf,  de  Jur. 
Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  viii.  cap.  12,  §§  1-8. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  cb.  4,  §  56.  Martens,  Fr^is  du  Droit  des  Gens, 
liy.  iii.  ch.  2,  §§  79-82. 

P*  Recognition  of  Ddligerency .  —  The  occasion  for  the  accordance  of  belligerent 
rights  arises  when  a  civil  conflict  exists  within  a  foreign  State.  The  reason  which 
requires  and  can  alone  justifjt  this  step  by  the  government  of  another  country,  is, 
that  its  own  rights  and  interests  are  so  fai  affected  as  to  require  a  definition  of 
its  own  relations  to  the  parties.  Where  a  parent  government  is  seeking  to  sub- 
due an  insurrection  by  municipal  force,  and  the  insurgents  claim  a  political  nation- 
ality and  belligerent  rights  which  the  parent  government  does  not  concede,  a 
recogiiition  by  a  foreign  State  of  full  belligerent  rights,  if  not  justified  by  neces- 
sity, is  a  gratuitous  demonstration  of  moral  support  to  the  rebellion,  and  of  censure 
upon  the  parent  goyernment.  But  the  situation  of  a  foreign  State  with  leferaioe 
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If  the  foreign  State  professes  neutrality,  it  is  bound  to    Parties  to 
allow  impartially  to  both  belligerent  parties  the  free  exer-  elTtitied  to 
cise  of  those  rights  which  war  gives  to  public  enemies  IJHr^Jj^gt 
against  each  other ;  such  as  the  right  of  blockade,  and  of  ^^^  <>^«r- 

to  the  contest,  and  the  condition  of  aflbirs  between  the  contending  parties,  may  be 
such  as  to  justify  this  act.  It  is^important,  therefore,  to  determine  what  state  of 
afikirs,  and  what  relations  of  the  foreign  State,  justify  the  recognition. 

It  is  certain  that  the  state  of  things  between  the  parent  State  and  insurgents  must 
amount  in  &ct  to  a  tnzr,  in  the  sense  of  international  law ;  that  is,  powers  and  rights  of 
war  must  be  in  actual  exercise :  otherwise  the  recognition  is  falsified,  for  the  recogni- 
tion is  of  a  &ct.  ^he  tests  to  determine  the  question  are  various,  and  far  more  decisive 
where  there  is  maritime  war  and  commercial  relations  with  foreigners.  J  Among  the 
tests,  are  the  existence  of  a  de  facto  political  organization  of  the  insurgents,  sufficient 
in  character,  population  and  resources,  to  constitute  it,  if  left  to  itself,  a  State  among 
the  nations,  reasonably  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  State ;  the  actual  em- 
ployment of  military  forces  on  each  side,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  cus- 
toms of  war,  such  as  the  use  of  flags  of  truce,  cartels,  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the 
treatment  of  captured  insurgents  by  the  parent  State  as  prisoners  of  war ;  and,  at  sea, 
employment  by  the  insurgents  of  commissioned  cruisers,  and  the  exercise  by  the  pa- 
rent government  of  the  rights  of  blockade  of  insurgent  ports  against  neutral  com- 
merce, and  of  stopping  and  searching  neutral  vessels  at  sea.  If  all  these  elements 
exist,  the  condition  of  things  is  undoubtedly  war ;  and  it  may  be  war,  before  they  are 
ail  ripened  into  activity. 

I  As  to  the  relation  of  the  foreign  State  to  the  contest,  if  it  is  solely  on  land,  and 
the  foreign  State  is  not  contiguous,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  call  for  the  recog- 
nition. )lf,  for  instance,  the  United  States  should  formally  recognize  belligerent  rights 
in  an  insurgeht  community  at  the  centre  of  Europe,  with  no  seaports,  it  would  require 
a  hardly  supposable  necessity  to  make  it  else  than  a  mere  demonstration  of  moral  sup- 
port.   But  a  case  may  arise  where  a  foreign  State  must  decide  whether  to  hold  the 
parent  State  responsible  for  acts  done  by  the  insurgents,  or  to  deal  with  the  insurgents 
as  a  de  facto  government    (Mr.  Canning  to  Lord  Granville  on  the  Greek  War,  June 
22,  1826.)    If  the  foreign  State  recognizes  belligerency  in  the  insurgents,  it  releases 
the  parent  State  from  responsibility  for  whatever  may  be  done  by  the  insurgents,  or 
not  done  by  the  parent  State  where  the  insurgent  power  extends.    (Mr.  Adams  to  Mr. 
Seward,  June  11, 1861,  Dip.  Corr.  106.)  Iln  a  contest  wholly  upon  land,  a  contigu- 
ous State  may  be^liged  to  make  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  regard  it  as  war ; 
but,  in  practice,  this  has  not  been  done  by  a  general  and  prospective  declaration,  but 
by  actual  treatment  of  cases  as  they  arise.  I  Where  the  insurgents  and  the  parent 
State  are  maritime,  and  the  foreign  nation  has  extensive  commercial  relations  and 
trade  at  the  ports  of  both,  and  the  foreign  nation  and  either  or  both  of  the  con- 
tending parties  have  considerable  naval  force,  and  the  domestic  contest  must  ex- 
tend itself  over  the  sea,  then  the  relations  of  the  foreign  State  to  this  contest  are 
fiu*  difierent\^[n  such  a  state  of  things,  the  liability  to  political  complications, 
and  the  qoeraons  of  right  and  duty  to  be  decided  at  once,  usually  away  from 
home,  by  private  citizens  or  naval  officers,  seem  to  require  an  authoritative  and 
.  general  dedsion  as  to  the  ttatw  of  the  three  parties  involved.     If  the  contest  is 
a  war,  aU  foreign  citizens  and  officers,  whether  executive  or  judicial,  are  to  follow 
one  tine  of  conduct.     If  it  is  not  a  war,  they  are  to  follow  a  totally  different 
U]ie.\  If  it  is  ft  wWi  the  commissioned  cruisers  of  both  sides  may  stop,  search, 
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capturing  contraband  and  enemy's  property.  (6)    But  the  exercise* 
of  those  rights,  on  the  part  of  the  revolting  colony  or  province 
against  the  metropolitan  country,  may  be  modified  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  treaties  previously  existing  between  that  country  and  for- 
eign States,  (c) 

and  capture  the  foreign  merchant-yessel ;  and  that  yessel  must  make  no  resistance, 
and  must  submit  to  a4Judication  by  a  prize  court.  If  it  is  not  a  war,  the  cruisers 
of  neither  party  can  stop  or  search  the  foreign  merchant- vessel ;  and  that  vessel  may 
resist  all  attempts  in  that  direction,  and  the  ships  of  war  of  the  foreign  State  may  attack 
and  capture  any  cruiser  persisting  in  the  attempt.  If  it  is  war,  foreign  nations  must 
await  the  a4Judication  of  prize  tribunals.  If  it  is  not  war,  no  such  tribunal  can  be 
opened.  If  it  is  a  war,  the  parent  State  may  institute  a  blockade  jure  gentium  of  the 
insurgent  ports,  which  foreigners  must  respect ;  but,  if  it  is  not  a  war,  foreign  nations, 
having  large  commercial  intercourse  with  the  country,  will  not  respect  a  closing  of 
insurgent  ports  by  paper  decrees  only.  If  it  is  a  war,  the  insurgent  cruisers  are  to 
be  treated  by  foreign  citizens  and  officials,  at  sea  and  in  port,  as  lawful  belligerents.  If 
it  is  not  a  war,  those  cruisers  are  pirates,  and  may  be  treated  as  such.  If  it  is  a  war, 
the  rules  and  risks  respecting  carrying  contraband,  or  despatches,  or  military  persons 
come  into  play.  If  it  is  not  a  war,  they  do  not.  Within  foreign  jurisdiction,  if  it 
is  a  war,  acts  of  the  insurgents,  in  the  way  of  preparation  and  equipments  for 
hostility,  may  be  breaches  of  neutrality  laws ;  while,  if  it  is  not  a  war,  they  do  not 
come  into  that  category,  but  into  the  category  of  piracy,  or  of  crimes  by  municipal 
law. 

I  Now,  all  private  citizens  of  a  foreign  State,  and  all  its  executive  officers  and  judicial 
magistrates,  look  to  the  political  department  of  their  government  to  prescribe  the  rule 
of  their  conduct,  in  all  their  possible  relations  with  the  parties  to  the  contest.  This 
rule  is  prescribed  in  the  best  and  most  intelligible  manner  for  all  possible  eontingencies 
by  the  simple  declaration,  that  the  contest  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  treated  as  war.  If  the 
state  of  things  requires  the  decision,  it  must  be  made  by  the  political  department  of 
the  government  It  is  not  fit  that  cases  should  be  left  to  be  decided  as  they  may  arise, 
by  private  citizens,  or  naval  or  judicial  officers,  at  home  or  abroad,  by  sea  or  land.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  custom  of  nations  for  the  political  department  of  a  foreign  State  to 
make  the  decision!  \It  owes  it  to  its  own  citizens,  to  the  contending  parties,  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  world}  to  make  that  decision  seasonably,  f  If  it  issues  a  formal  declaration 
of  belligerent  rights  prematurely,  or  in  a  contest  with  which  it  has  no  complexity,  it  is 
a  gratuitous  and  unfriendly  act.  If  the  parent  government  complains  of  it,  the  com- 
plaint must  be  upon  one  of  these  grounds.  To  decide  whether  the  recognition  was  un- 
called-for and  premature,  requires  something  more  than  a  consideration  of  proximate 
fiicts,  and  the  overt  and  formal  acts  of  the  contending  parties.  The  foreign  State  ia 
bound  and  entitled  to  consider  the  preceding  history  of  the  parties ;  the  magnitude  and 
completeness  of  the  political  and  military  organization  and  preparations  on  each  side ; 
the  probable  extent  of  the  conflict,  by  sea  and  land ;  the  probable  extent  and  rapid- 
ity of  its  development ;  and,  above  all,  the  probability  that  its  own  merchant-vessels, 
naval  officers,  and  consuls  may  be  precipitated  into  sudden  and  difficult  complications 
abroad.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  foreign  State  may  protect  itself  by  a 
seasonable  decision,  either  upon  a  test  case  that  arises,  or  by  a  general  prospective 

(6)  Wheaton's  Rep.  iii.  610,  United  States  v.  Palmer;  — lb.  iv.  68,  The  DivinA 
Pastora ;  —  lb.  502,  The  Nuestra  Signora  de  la  Caridad. 
(c)  See  Part  IV.  ch.  8,  §  3,  Rights  of  War  as  to  Neutrals. 
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§  24.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  be  effected  by    j^g^^j^ 
external  violence,  as  by  conquest  confirmed  by  treaties  of  of  a  state, 

how  affected 

peace,  its  effects  upon  the  being  of  the  State  are  to  be  de-  by  external 
termined  by  the  stipulations  of  those  treaties.     The  con-  ^^^  ®"*^ 
quered  and  ceded  country  may  be  a  portion  only,  or  the  whole  of 

decision ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  makes  the  recognition  prematurely,  it  is  liable 
to  the  sospidon  of  an  unfriendly  purpose  to  the  parent  State.  IThe  recognition  of  bel- 
ligerent rights  is  not  solely  to  the  advantage  of  the  insurgents.  They  gain  the  great 
adrantage  of  a  recognized  status,  and  the  opportunity  to  employ  commissioned  cruis- 
ers at  dea,  and  to  exert  all  the  powers  known  to  maritime  warfare,  with  the  sanction 
of  foreign  nations.  They  can  obtain  abroad  loans,  military  and  nayal  materials,  and 
enlist  men,  as  against  eyery  thing  but  neutrality  laws ;  their  fiag  and  commissions  are 
acknowledged,  their  revenue  laws  are  respected,  and  they  acquire  a  gucui  political  rec- 
ognition. On  the  other  hand,  the  parent  goremment  is  relieved  firom  responsibility  for 
acts  done  in  the  insurgent  territory ;  its  blockade  of  its  own  ports  is  respected ;  and  it 
acquires  a  right  to  exert,  against  neutral  commerce,  all  the  i>owers  of  a  party  to  a 
maritime  war. 

This  subject  received  a  full  discussion  in   the   correspondence   between   Mr. 
Adams   and  Earl  Russell,  beginning  April  7,  and  ending   Sept.  18,  1866.     The 
principal  contest  was,  whether  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  belligerent 
rights  in  the  rebel  States  was  "  unprecedented  and  precipitate,"  as  alleged  by 
Mr.  Adams.     This  belongs  rather  to  history  than  to  law ;   but  the  principles  of 
international  law  applicable  to  the  facts  were  adduced  on  each  side.     The  rule 
&fr.  Adams  lays  down  is  this :  **  Whenever  an  insurrection  against  the  established 
government  of  a  country  takes  place,  the  duty  of  governments,  under  obligations 
to  maintain  peace  and  friendship  with  it,  appears  to  be,  at  first,  to  abstain  careililly 
from  any  step  that  may  have  the  smallest  influence  in  afiecting  the  result.    When- 
ever fiu:ts  occur  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice,  either  because  they  involve 
a  necessity  of  protecting  personal  interests  at  home,  or  avoiding  an  implication 
in  the  struggle,  then  it  appears  to  be  just  and  right  to  provide  for  the  emergency 
by  specific  measures,  precisely  to  the  extent  that  may  be  required,  but  no  farther. 
It  is,  then,  fiicts  alone,  and  not  appearances  or  presumptions,  that  justify  action. 
Bat  even  these  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  &rther  than  the  occasion  demands :  a  rigid 
neotrality  in  whatever  may  be  done  is  of  course  understood.     If,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  reasonable  period,  there  be  little  prospect  of  a  termination  of  the  struggle, 
especially  if  this  be  carried  on  upon  the  ocean,  a  recognition  of  the  parties  as 
belligerents  i^>pears  to  be  justifiable ;  and  at  that  time,  so  &r  as  I  can  ascertain, 
such  a  step  has  never  in  &ct  been  objected  to."     He  contends  that  the  recog- 
nition of  belligerent  rights  in  the  American  colonies,  in  their  war  of  independence, 
by  France  and  Holland,  was  not  made  generally  and  for  all  purposes,  but  only  to 
meet  existing  fiicts,  and  not  until  the  presence  of  American  war-vessels  in  their 
ports  made  a  decision  necessary;  and  that  France  and  England  alike  seemed  to 
consider  that  a  recognition  of  belligerency  was  an  unfriendly  act,  unless  justified 
by  necessity.     He  considers  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South  American  prov- 
inces to  have  been  recognized  upon  the  same  principles,  and  refers  to  late  civil 
wan  in  Enrope,  involving  States  more  or  less  maritime,  where  no  such  recognition 
had  been  made.     He  contends  that  the  recognition  in  this  instance  created  all  the 
naval  power  the  rdb^on  possessed,  and  was  so  influential  upon  its  subsequent 
historj  Hmt  GrMt  Britain  and  France  are  not  entitled  to  the  argument,  tliat  the 

eTeal  jwliiM  Hieir'actioiL    Eari  Russell  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  Mr.  Adams 

A  an 
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the  vanquished  State.  If  the  former,  the  original  State  still  con- 
tinues ;  if  the  latter,  it  ceases  to  exist.  In  either  case,  the 
conquered  territory  may  be  incorporated  into  the  conquering  State 
as  a  province,  or  it  may  be  united  to  it  as  a  co-ordinate  State  with 
equal  sovereign  rights. 

By  the  §  ^^'  Such  a  chaugc  in  the  being  of  a  State  may  also 
joint  effe^  ])q  produccd  by  the  conjoint  effect  of  internal  revolution 
and  exter-  and  foreign  conquest,  subsequently  confirmed,  or  modi- 
confirmed  '  fied  and  adjusted  by  international  compacts.  Thus  the 
y  treaty,  g^^gg  ^f  Qrangc  was  expelled  from  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1797,  in  consequence  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  progress  of  the  arms  of  France,  and  a 

on  the  general  principles.  He  contends  that  the  state  of  things  upon  which  the 
goTemment  was  required  to  act  had  no  exact  parallel,  and  must  be  judged  bj  itself. 
He  protests  that  the  overt  and  formal  acts  of  the  two  parties  to  the  war  are  not  alone 
to  be  considered ;  and,  referring  to  the  extent  of  the  territory,  population,  and  re- 
sources of  the  rebellion ;  the  existence  of  its  completely  organized  State  and  general 
gOTemments ;  its  unequivocal  determination  to  treat  as  war,  bj  sea  and  land,  any 
acts  of  authority  which  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had  equally  deter> 
mined  to  exert ;  the  long  antecedent  history  and  preparations  for  this  revolution ; 
and  the  certainty  of  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  war  and  its  rapid  development 
whenever  it  should  begin,  and  that  it  would  require  the  instant  decision  of  mari- 
time questions  by  neutral  vessels  of  war  and  merchantmen  alike,  —  he  argues  that 
it  was  necessary  for  England  to  determine  at  once,  upon  &cts  and  probabilities, 
whether  she  should  permit  the  right  of  search  and  blockade  as  acts  of  war,  and 
whether  the  letters-of-marquc  or  public  ships  of  the  rebels,  which  might  appear  at 
once  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  should  be  treated  as  pirates  or  as  lawf\il  belliger- 
ents. On  this  subject,  see  further  Mr.  Bemis's  pamphlets  on  the  Recognition  of 
Belligerency,  Boston,  1866;  letter  of  Mr.  Harcourt  ("Historicus"),  London  Times, 
March  22, 1865 ;  Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  April  22, 1861 ;  Mr.  Bright* s  speech, 
March  13,  1865 ;  Earl  RusseU's  speech,  March  23, 1865 ;  proclamations  of  President 
Lincoln  of  16th  and  19th  April,  1861,  and  of  Jefferson  Davis,  17th  April,  1861,  and 
of  Queen  Victoria,  18th  May,  1861. 

As  to  the  recognition  of  belligerency  by  France  and  Holland  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, see  the  above  correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Earl  Russell;  the 
Annual  Register,  1776,  pp.  182,  183;  1779,  p.  249 ;  Martens'  Causes  C^^bres,  i.  113; 
Baron  Van  Zuylen  to  Mr.  Pike,  Sept.  17,  1861,  U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.  368. 

Upon  our  claim  for  a  recognition  of  our  belligerency  by  Denmark  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  demand  for  compensation  for  Paul  Jones's  prizes  surren- 
dered by  Denmark  to  England,  see  Sparks's  Dip.  Corr.  iii.  121 ;  Sparks 's  Life  of 
Frankhn,  viii.  407-462 ;  U.  S.  Laws,  vi.  61 ;  State  Papers,  iii.  4 ;  despatch  of  Mr. 
Wheaton  to  Ut^  Upshur,  Nov.  10,  1843. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Spain  and  her  South  American  colonies,  the  belliger- 
ency of  the  latter  was  recognized  by  the  United  States.  U.  S.  v.  Palmer,  Wheaton's 
Rep.  iii.  610 ;  La  Divina  Pastora,  lb.  iv.  52 ;  La  Santissima  Trinidad,  lb.  vii.  337 ;  Nueva 
Anna,  lb.  vi.  193.  So  in  the  case  of  the  civil  war  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  Mr. 
Forsyth  to  the  Mexican  Minister,  Sept.  20,  1886 ;  Opinions  of  Attomeys-C^eneral, 
120.  iii.  As  to  the  beUigerent  status  of  the  Greeks  during  their  war  with  Turkey,  lee 
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democratic  republic  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Dutch 
constitution.  At  the  same  time  the  Belgic  provinces,  which  had 
long  been  united  to  the  Austrian  monarchy  as  a  co-ordinate  State, 
were  conquered  by  France,  and  annexed  to  tlie  French  republic  by 
the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Luneville.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1813,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Sovereign 
Prince,  and  afterwards  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  by  the 
treaties  of  Vieima,  the  former  Seven  United  Provinces  were  united 
with  the  Austrian  Low  Countries  into  one  State,  imder  his  sov- 
ereignty, (a) 

Here  is  an  example  of  two  States  incorporated  into  one,  so  as  to 
form  a  new  State,  the  independent  existence  of  each  of  the  former 
States  entirely  ceasing  in  respect  to  the  other ;  whilst  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  both  still  continue  in  respect  to  other  foreign 
States,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  aflFected  by  the  compacts 
creating  the  new  State. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  Belgium, 
in  1830,  this  country  was  again  severed  from  Holland,  and  its  in- 
dependence as  a  separate  kingdom  acknowledged  and  guarantied 
by  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  —  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg 
having  been  subsequently  elected  king  of  the  Belgians  bjf  the 
national  Congress,  the  terms  and  condition  of  the  separation  wer6 
stipulated  by  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  15th  of  November,  1831, 
between  those  powers  and  Belgium,  which  was  declared  by  the 
conference  of  London  to  constitute  the  invariable  basis  of  the  sep- 
aration, independence,  neutrality,  and  state  of  territorial  possession 
of  Belpum,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  might  be  the  result  of 
direct  negotiation  between  that  kingdom  and  the  Netherlands.  (6) 

§  26.  K  the  revolution  in  a  State  be  eflFected  by  a  prov-    province 
ince  or  colony  shaking  oflF  its  sovereignty,  so  long  as  the  orcoion^vaa- 
independence  of  the  new  State  is  not  acknowledged  by  indepond- 
other  powers,  it  may  seem  doubtful,  in  an  international  considered 
point  of  view,  whether  its  sovereignty  can  be  considered  fo^^gn^*^ 
as  complete,  however  it  may  be  regarded  by  its  own  gov-  States. 

Lord  Rnnell's  speech.  May  6, 1861 ;  Mr.  Canning  to  Lord  Granville,  June  22,  1826 ; 
8up]etoii'8  lik  of  Canning,  476.  Also  as  to  belligerent  rights  of  the  South  American 
prorioces,  see  the  Bri^h  Cabinet  decision  of  July  23,  1824,  Canning's  Life,  399^ 
British  Anniua  Register,  1828,  146.]  — D. 

{a)  Whettton's  Hltt  Law  of  Nations,  492. 

\b)  WUataa'u  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  688-655. 
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ernment  and  citizens.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  whilst  the 
contest  for  the  sovereignty  continues,  and  the  civil  war  rages, 
other  nations  may  either  remain  passive,  allowing  to  both  contend- 
ing parties  all  the  rights  which  war  gives  to  public  enemies ;  or 
may  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  new  State,  forming  with 
it  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce ;  or  may  join  in  alliance  with 
one  party  against  \l\e  other.  In  the  first  case  neither  party  has 
any  right  to  complain  so  long^  as  other  nations  maintain  an  im- 
partial neutrality,  and  abide  the  event  of  the  contest.  The  two 
last  cases  involve  questions  which  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the 
science  of  politics  than  of  international  law ;  but  the  practice  of 
nations,  if  it  does  not  furnish  an  invariable  rule  for  the  solution 
of  these  questions,  will,  at  least,  shed  some  light  upon  them. 
Tlie  memorable  examples  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which  so  long  levied  war, 
concluded  peace,  contracted  alliances,  and  performed  every  other 
act  of  sovereignty,  before  their  independence  was  finally  acknowl- 
edged, —  that  of  the  first  by  the  German  empire,  and  that  of  the 
latter  by  Spain,  '■ —  go  far  to  show  the  general  sense  of  mankind 
on  this  subject. 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  Ajperica  by  France,  coupled  with  the  assistance  secretly  ren- 
dered by  the  French  court  to  the  revolted  colonies,  was  considered 
by  Great  Britain  as  an  unjustifiable  aggression,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  probably  was  so.  (a)  But  had  the  French  coui-t 
conducted  itself  with  good  faith,  and  maintained  an  impartial  neu- 
trality between  the  two  belligerent  parties,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  treaty  of  commerce,  or  even  the  eventual  alliance 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  could  have  furnished  any 
just  ground  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  former  by  the  Brit- 
ish government.  The  more  recent  example  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  American  provuices  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other  powers,  whilst  the 
parent  country  still  continued  to  withhold  her  assent,  also  concurs 
to  illustrate  the  general  understanding  of  nations,  that  where  a 
revolted  province  or  colony  has  declared  and  shown  its  ability 
to  maintain  its  independence,  the  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  by 
other  foreign  States  is  a  question  of  policy  and  prudence  only. 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  Part  HI.  §  12,  220-294.    Ch.  de  Martens, 
Nouvelles  Causes  Cd^bres  du  Droit  des  Gens,  torn.  i.  870-498. 
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§  27.  This  question  must  be  determined  by  the  sover-    Reco^- 
eign  legislative  or  executive  power  of  these  other  States,  lide^nd- 
and  not  by  any  subordinate  authority,  or  by  the  private  oJl^er^for- 
judgment  of  their  individual  subjects.     Until  the  inde-  «»&»  states. 
pendence  of  the  new  State  has  been  acknowledged,  either  by  the 
foreign  State  where  its  sovereignty  is  drawn  in  question,  or  by 
the  government  of  the  country  of  which  it  was  before  a  province, 
courts  of  justice  and  private  individuals  are  bound  to  consider  the 
ancient  state  of  things  as  remaining  unaltered,  (a)  ^^ 

(a)  Vesey's  Ch.  Rep.  ix.  847,  The  City  of  Berne  v.  The  Bank  of  England;  — 
Edwards's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  1,  The  Manilla,  Appendix  IV.  Note  D. ;  —  Wheaton's  Kep. 
iiL  324,  Hojt  v.  Gelston;  — U).  634,  The  United  States  v.  Palmer. 

[1^  Recogmtion  of  Independence.  —  It  is  an  established  general  principle  that  each 
nation  is  to  settle  for  itself  the  form  in  which  it  will  live ;  and,  when  that  is  settled, 
foreign  nations  recognize  it.  So,  it  is  purely  an  internal  matter  whether  a  com- 
m unity,  preTiously  one,  shall  divide  itself  by  force  or  by  agreement,  and  become 
two  or  more  States.  ViThen  that  matter  is  settled,  foreign  nations  recognize  it  as 
a  &ct.  No  questions  can  arise  on  either  of  these  points  when  the  parties  to  the 
change  haye  agreed  or  acquiesced,  and  the  fact  has  passed  into  history.  Doubts 
arise  where  a  foreign  State  does  some  act  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  recog- 
nizes a  new  dynasty  in  a  State,  before  the  old  dynasty  has  surrendered  its  claim, 
or  recognizes  a  new  State  created  by  rebellion^  before  the  parent  government  has 
acquiesced.  It  would  be  a  wrong  view,  and  lead  to  false  results,  if  we  assumed 
that  the  foreign  State  is  to  recognize  every  thing  possible  in  the  new  State,  once 
for  all,  or  to  recognize  nothing.  There  are,  in  truth,  stages  and  degrees  of  tecog- 
nition.  Where  the  purpose  of  the  foreign  State  is  just  and  friendly,  it  will  go 
no  fiuther  than  its  own  necessities  require.  We  have  already  seen  [Note  16  to  §  19] 
that  these  necessities  may  require  it  to  recognize  belligerent  rights  in  the  insurgent 
government.  Another  stage  in  tlie  contest  may  require  it  to  treat  with  that  gov- 
ernment with  reference  to  its  de  facto  revenue  and  commercial  regulations,  and  the 
rights  of  foreign  subjects,  in  their  persons  or  property,  being  within  the  territory 
under  the  control  of  that  government,  or  for  reparation  for  past  and  prevention 
of  future  wrongs.  If  the  necessities  of  the  foreign  State  require  these  acts  to  be 
done,  the  parent  government  has  no  cause  of  complaint.  It  is  her  misfortune 
that  the  insurrection  has  dimensions  and  power  which  exclude  her  authority  for 
the  time,  and  compel  foreign  nations  to  deal  with  an  intruding  government  that 
has  authority  de  facto.  The  cardinal  rule  is,  that,  while  they  must  not  interfere 
to  affect  the  contest,  foreign  nations  may  and  must  live  and  trade,  notwithstanding 
the  contest.  The  test  is, — did  the  necessities  of  the  foreign  State  require  the 
act,  and  did  the  act  recognize  no  more  than  existed  and  than  those  necessities 
required  ?  The  acts  referred  to  are  special  and  casual  and  temporary,  and  are 
not  inconsistent  with  a  recognition  of  the  £9ict,  that  the  contest  is  still  undecided. 
But,  if  the  foreign  State  makes  a  general  treaty  with  the  new  State,  substantially  as 
with  ao  independent  nation,  with  terms  looking  to  general  and  permanent  relations, 
that  act  is  a  general  recognition  of  independence.  Whetlier  this  final  step  is  justifi- 
able, depends  i^Km  the  same  tests :  namely,  the  necessities  of  foreign  States,  and  the 
troth  of  the  ikck  implied,  that  the  State  treated  with  was,  at  the  time,  in  the  con- 
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Interna-        §  28.  The  international  eflFects  produced  by  a  change 

tional  effects  •      ,  i  n  .^  .  •      xi       i»  o 

of  a  change  m  the  pcFson  01  the  sovereign  or  in  the  lorm  of  govem- 
8on  of  Sr    i^ent  of  any  State,  may  be  considered :  — 
soverei^  or         J    ^  ^  j^  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce. 

m  the  inter- 
nal constitu-        n.  Its  public  dcbts. 

State.  in.  Its  public  domain  and  private  rights  of  property. 

dition  de  facto  of  an  independent  State.  Where  the  necessities  of  the  foreign 
State  are  spoken  of,  the  term  is  to  be  understood  in  a  liberal  sense.  It  refers 
to  a  state  of  things  when  a  just  regard  to  the  duties  and  rights  of  a  goyemment, 
in  reference  to  the  interests  confided  to  it,  requires  its  action.  It  is  among  the 
duties  of  a  government  to  keep  open  to  its  subjects  commercial  intercourse  with 
all  practicable  parts  of  the  world,  the  privileges  of  traveHmd  sojourning,  and  all 
the  forms  of  intercourse  beneficial  to  humanity ;  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
protection  of  its  citizens  in  these  pursuits.  To  that  end,  among  the  frequent  con- 
vulsions of  States,  it  is  often  necessary  for  a  foreign  power  to  deal  with  the  party 
in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  State.  To  wait  till  the  question  of  right  is  deter- 
mined, would  be  to  suspend  no  small  part  of  the  life  of  nations.  The  justification 
of  special  acts  short  of  absolute  and  formal  recognition  of  sovereign  independence, 
must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  little  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  them  by  abstract  statements  ftirther  than  have  been  already  made.  But,  with 
reference  to  the  final  recognition  by  a  general  treaty,  or  by  the  establishing  of  full 
diplomatic  intercourse,  a  more  positive  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  only  test 
required  is,  that  the  new  State  shall  be  in  fact  what  the  recognizing  state  assumes 
it  to  be ;  for  it  may  be  conceded,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  among  the  necessities  of 
nations  to  have  treaties  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with  existing  States.  The  prac- 
tice of  nations  furnishes  the  best  definitions  and  limitations  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  new  State,  which  will  justify  such  a  recognition.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  parent  State  or  deposed  dynasty  should  have  ceased  &om  all  efibrts  to  regain 
its  power.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  the  contest  should  have  been 
virtually  decided. 

It  was  nearly  seventy  years  after  the  declaration  of  independetice  by  the  Nether- 
lands that  it  was  recognized  by  Spain,  in  the  treaty  of  Munster,  of  1648 ;  but,  at  vari- 
ous stages  during  that  period,  the  Netherlands  were  dealt  with  as  a  sovereign  State 
by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  Austria.  (Dumont,  v.  607 ;  vi.  429.  Mackin- 
tosh's Works,  iii.  444.)  The  new  dynasty  of  Braganza  was  established  over  Portngal 
by  a  revolt  against  Spain  in  1640,  and  was  not  acknowledged  by  Spain  until  the 
treaty  of  Lisbon,  of  1688 ;  but  the  King  of  England  made  a  general  treaty  with 
the  King  of  Portugal,  as  a  lawful  sovereign,  in  1641,  on  the  ground  of  **  his  solicitude 
to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdoms,  and  to  secure  the  Uberty  of  trade  of  hia 
beloved  subjects."  (Dumont,  vi.  238,  vii.  288.  Mackintosh's  Works,  iii.  446.)  AU 
the  Continental  powers  treated  with  the  Commonwealth  as  the  English  sovereignty, 
though  the  Stuarts  were  asserting  their  claim,  which  they  afterwards  made  good. 
And,  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Orange  dynaa^,  the 
refusal  of  France  and  Spain  to  recognize  it,  and  their  persistent  recognition  of  the  son 
of  James  II.,  were  resented  by  England  as  acts  of  hostility,  and  led  to  her  alliance 
with  Holland  and  Germany  against  them.    Mackintoshes  Works,  iii.  446. 

As  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Uie  North  American  provinoes  by 
France  and  Holland,  see  Phillimoro's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  16.    Martens'  CauBea  Cd^ 
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IV.  As  to  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  the  government  or  citizens 
of  another  State. 

§  29.  Treaties  are   divided  by  the   text^writers   into  Treaties. 
personal  and  real.    The  former  relate  exclusively  to  the  persons  of 

bfes,  i.  108,  466.  Canning's  Speeches,  y.  822.  British  Annual  Register,  1776,  182; 
1779,  249.  Baron  Van  Zuylen  to  Mr.  Pike,  Sept  17,  1861,  U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.  368. 
Correspondence  between.  Mr.  Adams  and  Earl  Russell,  April  to  September,  1865.  * 
The  reasons  assigned  by  England  and  other  powers  for  not  recognizing  the  French 
Republic  of  1792  were  the  unsettled  state  of  France,  and  the  character  of  the  acts 
of  the  Republic,  and  their  alleged  effect  upon  the  internal  affidrs  of  neighboring 
nations ;  and  the  refusal  of  Enghind  to  treat  with  Napoleon  finom  1808  to  1814  has 
been  pot  upon  special  grounds,  and  not  upon  his  want  of  competency  to  act  as 
a  soTereign.  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  i.  §  890;  ii.  §  19.  Canning's  Speeches, 
▼.  323.  The  European  powers  recog^nized  successively  the  revolutiohary  govern- 
ments of  Louis  PhilUpe  in  1880,  of  the  Republic  in  1848,  and  of  the  Empire  in 
1862.  In  the  Greek  war.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  as  early  as  1827, 
made  consular  and  commercial  arrangements  with  Greece,  and  recognized  her  inde- 
pendence formally  in  1832.  The  independence  of  Belgium  was  recognized  at  once, 
in  1830,  without  the  consent  of  Holland.  (But  these  cases  of  Greece  and  Belgium  are 
both  instances  of  forcible  intervention,  and  not  of  mere  recognition.) 

The  independence  of  the  South  American  republics  was  recognized  first  by 
the  United  States,  and  tardily  by  England,  but  by  both  upon  the  ground,  that, 
after  long-recognized  belligerency  and  the  practically  unobstructed  exercise  by  them 
of  sovereign  powers,  Spain,  separated  by  an  ocean,  had  abandoned  actual  efibrts 
for  their  reduction,  and  only  clung  to  a  nominal  right  Canning's  speech,  Feb.  4, 
1825.  Hansard,  zii.  78.  Mackintosh's  speech,  June  15,  1824.  Mackintosh's 
Works,  iiL  749.  President  Jackson's  message,  Dec.  21,  1886.  In  1818,  Mr. 
Clay  proposed  in  Congress  a  mission  to  the  South  American  provinces,  to  ex- 
press the  sympathy  of  the  United  States,  and  with  a  view  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  them  at  a  future  day.  The  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
115  to  45,  on  the  ground  of  the  still  unsettled  state  of  the  provinces  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  actual  war.  At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  in  November  1818,  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  in  his  annual  message,  referred  to  the  condition  of  those  provinces; 
to  the  probable  mediation  of  the  allied  powers ;  and  expressed  his  hope  and  belief 
that  they  would  not  intervene  by  force,  and  his  satis&ction  with  the  course  of 
neutrality  adopted  by  the  United  States.  In  his  message  of  December,  1819,  he  says 
that  Buenos  Ayres  "  still  maintains  unshaken  the  independence  which  it  declared,  in 
1816,  and  has  enjoyed  since  1810.  Like  success  has  attended  Chili  and  the  provinces 
north  of  La  Plata,  and  likewise  Venezuela."  He  speaks  of  the  situation  and  re- 
sources of  the  provinces  as  giving  them  advantages  very  difficult  for  Spain,  so  distant 
a  power,  to  overcome ;  and  adds :  "  The  steadiness,  consistency,  and  success,  with 
which  they  have  pursued  their  object,  as  evinced  more  particularly  by  the  undisputed 
sovereignty  which  Buenos  Ayres  has  so  long  enjoyed,  evidently  give  them  a  strong 
claim  to  the  fiivorable  consideration  of  other  nations.  These  sentiments  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  have  not  been  withheld  from  other  powers  with  whom  it  is 
desirable  to  act  in  concert.  Should  it  become  manifest  to  the  world,  that  the  efibrts  of 
Spain  to  subdue  these  proTinoes  will  be  fi-uitless,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Span- 
ish Govemment  itself  will  give  up  the  contest  In  producing  such  a  determination, 
il  cannot  be  doubted  thai  the  opinions  of  firiendly  powers  who  have  taken  no  part  in 
the  ooDtroveny  will  haye  their  merited  influence."    At  the  same  time,  the  President 
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the  contracting  parties,  such  as  family  alliances  and  treaties  guar- 
anteeing the  throne  to  a  particular  sovereign  and  his  family.  They 
expire,  of  course,  on  the  death  of  the  king  or  the  extinction  of 
his  family.     The  latter  relate  solely  to  the  subject-matters  of  the 

recommended  a  revision  of  the  laws  for  the  presenration  of  neutrality,  so  as  to  give 
them  greater  effect.  In  his  message  of  December,  1820,  he  refers  to  the  continued 
success  of  the  revolutionists,  while  **  in  no  part  of  South  America  has  Spain  made 
anj  impression  on  the  colonies ; "  and,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  their  independence  by  that  power, 
adds,  "  To  promote  that  result  by  friendly  counsels  with  other  powers,  including  Spain 
herself,  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  this  government."  In  February,  1821,  Mr. 
Clay  again  brought  forward  a  resolution  for  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
provinces,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  did  not  ])ass  the  Senate. 
In  his  second  inaugural  address,  in  March,  1821,  Mr.  Monroe  renews  expressions  of 
hope  that  the  change  in  the  government  of  Spain  will  lead  to  a  recognition,  but  still 
advises  neutrality.  In  his  message  of  December,  1821,  he  says :  "It  has  long  been 
manifest  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Spain  to  reduce  these  colonies  by  force,  and 
equally  so  that  no  conditions  short  of  their  independence  would  be  satisfactory  to 
them.''  In  January,  1822,  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  President, 
a  resolution  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Mexico  and  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  South  America  was  adopted  by  Congress,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
and  diplomatic  missions  established,  to  which  the  President  soon  afterwards  made 
appointments.  It  was  many  years  after  this,  that  their  independence  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Spain. 

In  Texas,  the  declaration  of  independence  was  made  in  December,  1835,  alter  a 
year  of  fighting.  The  decisive  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  in  April,  1886,  which  practi- 
cally ended  the  war ;  and  Mexico  did  not  again  invade  Texas,  though  she  still  rei\ised 
to  acknowledge  its  independence.  During  the  summer  of  1886,  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  following  effect :  "  That  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be 
acknowledged  by  the  United  States,  whenever  satisfactory  Information  should  be  . 
received  that  it  had  in  successful  operation  a  civil  government  capable  of  performing 
the  duties  and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  an  independent  power.'' 

In  December,  1886,  President  Jackson  sent  a  special  message,  recommending  delay 
in  the  recognition.  He  says :  "  The  acknowledgment  of  a  new  State  as  independent, 
and  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  fiimily  of  nations,  is  at  all  times  an  act  of  great  delieacy 
and  responsibility ;  but  more  especially  so  when  such  State  has  forcibly  separated 
itself  from  another,  of  which  it  had  formed  an  integral  part,  and  which  still  claims 
dominion  over  it.  A  premature  recognition  under  these  circumstances,  if  not  looked 
upon  as  a  justifiable  cause  of  war,  is  always  liable  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an 
unfriendly  spirit  to  one  of  the  contending  parties.  All  questions  relative  to  the 
government  of  foreign  nations  have  been  treated  by  the  United  States  as  questions 
of  &ct  only ;  and  our  predecessors  have  cautiously  abstained  from  deciding  upon 
them,  until  the  clearest  evidence  was  in  their  possession  to  enable  them  not  only  to 
decide  correctly,  but  to  shield  their  decisions  from  every  unworthy  imputation.  ...  In 
the  contest  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies,  we  stood  aloof,  and  waited  not 
only  until  the  ability  of  the  new  States  to  protect  themselves  was  fully  established, 
but  until  the  danger  of  their  being  again  subjugated  had  entirely  passed  away. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  they  were  recognized.  Such  was  our  course  in  regard  to 
Mexico  herself.  The  same  policy  was  observed  in  all  the  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
separation  into  distinct  governments  of  those  Spanish-American  States  which  began 
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conTention,  independently  of  the  persons  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties. They  continue  to  bind  the  State,  whatever  intervening 
changes  may  take  place  in  its  internal  constitution,  or  in  the 
persons  of  its  rulers.     The  State  continues  the  same,  notwith- 

or  carried  on  the  contest  with  the  parent  country,  united  under  one  form  of  goTem- 
ment    We  acknowledged  the  separate  independence  of  New  Grenada,  of  Venezuela, 
SDd  of  Ecuador,  only  after  their  independent  existence  was  no  longer  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, or  was  actually  acquiesce4  in  by  those  with  whom  they  had  been  previously 
imited.    It  is  true,  that,  with  regard  to  Texas,  the  ciril  authority  of  Mexico  has  been 
expelled,  its  inrading  army  defeated,  the  chief  of  the  republic  himself  captured,  and 
til  present  power  to  control  the  newly  organized  govemment  of  Texas  annihilated 
within  its  confines.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  in  appearance  at  least,  an  im- 
mense disparity  of  physical  force  on  the  side  of  Texas.     The  Mexican  Republic, 
imder  another- executive,  is  rallying  its  forces  under  a  new  leader,  and  menacing  a 
fiesh  invasion  to  recover  its  lost  dominion. .  Upon  the  issue  of  this  threatened  inva- 
n<m  the  independence  of  Texas  may  be  considered  as  suspended ;  and,  were  there 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  United  States  and  Texas,  our  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  independence  at  such  a  crisis  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  consistent 
with  the  prudent  reserve  with  which  we  have  heretofore  held  ourselves  bound  to 
treat  aU  similar  questions.  .  .  .  Prudence,  therefore,  seems  to  dictate  that  we  should 
stiU  stand  aloof  and  maintain  our  present  attitude,  if  not  until  Mexico  itself  or  one  of 
the  great  foreign  powers  shall  recog^nize  the  independence  of  the  new  govemment,  at 
least  until  the  lapse  of  time  or  the  course  of  events  shall  have  proved,  beyond  cavil 
or  dispute,  the  ability  of  the  people  of  that  country  to  maintain  their  separate  sover^ 
eignty,  and  to  uphold  the  govemment  established  by  them." 

The  attempt  to  invade  Texas  having  been  abandoned  by  Mexico,  her  independence 
was  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  in  March,  1887,  and  by  England  and  France, 
ISIO. 

Of  this  history,  Mr.  Webster  said  in  1842,  in  his  official  letter  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  Mexico :  **  It  is  trae  that  the  independence  of  Texas 
has  not  been  recognized  by  Mexico.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  independence  of 
Mexico  has  only  been  recently  recognized  by  Spain :  but  the  United  States,  having 
acknowledged  both  the  independence  of  Mexico  before  Spain  acknowledged  it,  and 
the  independence  of  Texas,  although  Mexico  has  not  yet  acknowledged  it,  stands 
in  the  same  relation  towards  both  those  governments. ...  No  effort  for  the  subjugation 
of  Texas  has  been  made  by  Mexico,  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  on  the 
4th  April,  1836,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year ;  and,  during  all  this  period, 
Texas  has  maintained  an  independent  government,  carried  on  commerce,  made 
treaties  with  nations  in  both  hemispheres,  and  kept  aloof  all  attempts  at  invading 
her  territory." 

The  action  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  Hungary,  in  1849,  has  been 
a  sulject  of  some  discussion.  Hungary,  although  long  a  component  part  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  had  been,  for  centuries  before,  an  independent  kingdom,  with  its 
distinct  history ;  and  the  Hungarians  had  still  strong  national  feeling,  and  a  different 
language  and  very  different  institutions  from  those  of  Austria.  In  the  general  dis- 
turbance of  1848,  the  Hungarians  established  a  govemment  completely  organized 
in  aU  its  parts,  with  a  large  army,  and  successfrilly  resisted  the  Austrian  attempts 
to  subjugate  it  A  ciTil  war  of  such  an  origin  presents  a  very  different  case  from 
one  fTfiginatiitg  in  an  Insurrection  of  a  portion  of  a  single  nation,  where  the  insur- 
feots  ad  logetber  te  the  first  time,  and  make  an  original  experiment  at  fomiing 
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standing  such  change,  and  consequently  the  treaty  relating  to 
national  objects  remains  in  force  so  long  as  the  nation  exists  as 
an  independent  State.  The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
as  to  real  treaties,  is  where  the  convention  relates  to  the  form  of 

themselves  into  a  nationality.  Such  a  movement  as  that  of  Hmigaiy  more  rapidly 
and  natm-ally  takes  form  and  consistency,  or,  rather,  gives  an  independent  direction  to 
its  ancient  and  never-abandoned  form  and  consistency ;  and  its  chances  for  success  are 
better.  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  M.  Kossuth,  the  chief  of  the  insurrectionary  movement, 
applied  to  Mr.  Stiles,  the  United  States  Charg^  d'Affaires  at  Vienna,  to  use  his  good 
oflSccs  with  the  Imperial  Government,  with  a  view  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Mr. 
Stiles,  without  instructions  from  home,  opened  communication  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  was  received  by  the  Imperial  ministers.  Princes  Schwarzenberg 
and  Windischgriitz,  with  respect,  and  expressions  of  thanks  for  his  friendly  purpose. 
Some  Hungarian  agents  came  to  the  United  States,  and  urged  upon  the  government 
the  recognition  of  their  independence,  and  the  making  of  a  treaty  of  commerce. 
President  Taylor  declined  all  immediate  action  in  that  direction ;  but  sent  Mr. 
Dudley  Mann  to  Europe,  with  secret  instructions  "to  obtain  minute  and  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  Hungary  in  connection  with  the  affiurs  of  adjoining  coun- 
tries, the  probable  issue  of  the  present  revolutionary  movements,  and  the  chances 
he  may  have  of  forming  commercial  arrangements  with  that  power  fiivorable  to  the 
United  States ; "  and,  in  another  sentence,  "  The  object  of  the  President  is  to  obtain 
information  in  regard  to  Hungary  and  her  resources  and  prospects,  with  a  view  to  an 
early  recognition  of  her  independence,  and  the  formation  of  commercial  relations  with 
her." 

On  this  duty,  Mr.  Mann  went  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  contending  parties, 
in  1849,  but  did  not  enter  Hungary,  or  hold  any  direct  communication  with  her 
leaders ;  and  reported  that  he  found  the  prospects  of  the  revolution  less  promising 
than  they  had  been,  or  had  been  believed  to  be,  and  advised  against  the  recognition 
of  independence.  The  intervention  of  Russia,  with  her  vast  military  force,  had 
overborne  the  until  then  successful  movement.  Mr.  Mann,  in  compliance  with  hia 
instructions,  forbore  to  give  publicity  to  his  mission ;  and  the  nature  of  his  instruc- 
tions first  became  known  by  the  communication  made  by  President  Taylor  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  28th  March,  1860,  after  the  Hungarian  war  was 
ended.  M.  Hiilsemann,  the  Austrian  Charg^  d'AfTaires  at  Washington,  inquiring  of 
Mr.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State,  was  told  that  "  Mr.  Mann's  mission  had  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  true  state  of  affiiirs  in 
Hungary  by  personal  observation." 

This  was  all  that  was  done  by  the  United  States.  The  state  of  things  in  Hungary, 
in  1849,  would  doubtiess  have  justified  any  nation  in  recognizing  the  belligerency  of 
Hungary,  if  her  own  relations  with  the  parties  to  the  contest  had  been  such  as  to 
require  such  a  declaration,  as  a  guide  to  her  own  oflScials  and  private  citizens,  and  as  a 
notice  *to  both  parties.  But,  as  the  United  States  had  no  such  complication,  and  no 
inmiediate  cause  to  apprehend  it,  the  government  did  no  act  in  the  nature  of  such  a 
recognition ;  and  the  mission  of  Mr.  Mann  was  secret  and  confidential,  and  did  not 
become  known  so  as  to  have  influenced  the  result. 

M.  Hiilsemann,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  of  Sept.  80,  1850, 
re-opens  the  subject,  and  complains  of  the  mission  as  a  past  transaction,  on  tlie  ground 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  unfriendly  to  Austria.  He  ob- 
jects to  the  language  used  in  the  instructions,  especially  the  characterizing  of  *'  the 

rebel  chief  Kossuth  as  an  illustrious  man,"  and  of  the  terms  in  which  the  Austrian 
4« 
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government  itself,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  any  such  change  in 
the  internal  constitution  of  the  State,  (a) 

The  correctness  of  this  distinction  between  personal  and  real 
treaties,  laid  down  by  Vattel,  has  been  questioned  by  more  mod- 

i^item  and  the  interrention  of  Russia,  the  ally  of  Austria,  are  spoken  of,  as  offensive 
to  Austria;  and  adds,  that  the  publicity  given  to  the  instructions  by  the  communica- 
tion to  the  Senate,  requires  the  Austrian  Govemment  to  make  a  formal  protest  against 
them. 

Bfr.  Webster  replied,  by  letter  of  Dec.  21,  1860,  that  the  United  States  regards 
a  communication  from  one  department  of  its  government  to  another,  as  from  the 
President  to  the  Senate,  as  a  domestic  communication,  of  which  ordinarily  no  foreign 
State  has  cognizance ;  and  that  great  inconvenience  would  result  from  making  such 
communications  matter  of  diplomatic  correspondence  and  discussion.  Mr.  Webster 
laji :  "  The  undersigned  reasserts  to  M.  Hiilsemann  and  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  that  the  steps  taken  by  President  Taylor,  now  pro- 
teited  against  by  the  Austrian  Government,  were  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations, 
and  agreeable  to  the  usages  of  civilized  States."  As  to  the  language  in  which  the 
confidential  instructions  to  Mr.  Mann  were  couched,  Mr.  Webster  says  they  were 
confidential  between  the  President  and  his  agent,  "  in  reference  to  which  the  United 
States  cannot  admit  the  slightest  responsibility  to  the  government  of  His  Imperial 
Mi^esty.  No  State,  deserving  the  appellation  of  independent,  can  permit  the 
language  in  which  it  may  instruct  its  own  officers,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
to  itself,  to  be  called  in  question,  under  any  pretext,  by  a  foreign  power.''  He 
reminds  M.  Hiilsemann  that  they  were  communicated  to  the  Senate  after  the  war  was 
over ;  and  that  Austria  obtained  its  first  knowledge  of  the  instructions  from  that  com- 
mimication. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  objection  to  the  course  of  the  United  States  was,  that 
it  showed  a  desire  to  be  prompt  in  recognizing  Hungary.    This  Mr.  Webster  admits. 
He  says  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  move- 
ments made  by  a  nation  to  regain  its  independence  with  institutions  like  our  own, 
which  we  deem  to  be  real  blessings  to  a  people,  against  the  force  of  governments 
which  are  not  only  hostile  to  those  institutions,  but  affect  to  consider  them  as  never 
having  a  lawful  origin :  not  being  derived  from  the  consent  of  those  holding  thrones 
by  divine  right.     Mr.  Webster's  position  is,  that,  in  such  a  contest,  governments 
bostUe  to  popular  institutions  must  expect  to  see  demonstrations  of  sympathy  and 
feeling  by  the  people  of  a  free  country,  and  expressions  of  it  may  appear  in  confi- 
dential domestic  communications  of  the  government  itself;  but  such  powers  must  be 
content,  if  the  government,  in  its  relations  with  them  during  the  contest,  performs 
£iithfiil]y  the  duties  enjoined  upon  it  by  international  law,  gives  no  public  and  official 
moral  support  to  Uie  insurrection,  abstains  from  recognizing  independence  until  it 
exists  in  fact,  and  executes  fiuthfully  the  duties  of  neutrality  in  the  contest,  as  regards 
an  material  aid.    In  reply  to  M.  Hiilsemann's  complaint  of  the  language  of  the  Presi- 
dent towards  Russia,  he  reminds  the  writer  that  Russia  has  made  no  complaint.    Mr. 
Webster's  letter  is,  no  doubt,  a  grave  and  skilful  censure  of  Austria  and  of  her  system 
and  relations  to  freedom,  and  would  have  been  open  to  the  charge  of  being  imdiplo- 
matic,  if  the  note  of  M.  Hiilsemann  had  not  given  Mr.  Webster  &ir  opportimity,  if  not 
proTocatioD,  to  introduce  the  topics  into  his  reply.    Webster's  Works,  vi.  488-506. 
As  a  point  in  international  law,  the  transaction  has  little  significance,  as  tlie  United 

(a)  Yattd,  Dnut  des  Gens,  tiv.  ii.  ch.  12,  §§  188-197. 
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em  public  jurists  as  not  being  logically  deduced  from  acknowl- 
edged principles.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  certain  changes 
in  the  internal  constitution  of  one  of  the  contracting  States,  or  in 
the  person  of  its  sovereign,  may  have  the  eflFect  of  annulling  pre- 
existing treaties  between  their  respective  governments.  The  obli- 
gation of  treaties,  by  whatever  denomination  they  may  be  called,  is 
founded,  not  merely  upon  the  contract  itself,  but  upon  those  mutual 
relations  between  the  two  States  which  may  have  induced  them  to 
enter  into  certain  engagements.  Whether  the  treaty  be  termed 
real  or  personal,  it  will  continue  so  long  as  these  relations  exist. 
The  moment  they  cease  to  exist,  by  means  of  a  change  in  the 
social  organization  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  of  such  a 
nature  and  of  such  importance  as  would  have  prevented  the  other 
party  from  entering  into  the  contract  had  he  foreseen  this  change, 
the  treaty  ceases  to  be  obligatory  upon  him.^^ 

PubUc  §  ^^'  -^^  ^  public  debts  —  whether  due  to  or  from 

debte.  the  revolutionized  State  —  a  mere  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  or  in  the  person  of  the  ruler,  does  not  affect  their  obli- 
gation. The  essential  form  of  the  State,  that  which  constitutes  it 
an  independent  community,  remains  the  same ;  its  accidental  form 
only  is  changed.  The  debts  being  contracted  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  by  its  authorized  agents,  for  its  public  use,  the  nation  con- 
tinues liable  for  them,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  its  internal 
constitution,  (a)  The  new  government  succeeds  to  the  fiscal 
rights,  and  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  fiscal  obligations  of  the  former 
government. 

It  becomes  entitled  to  the  public  domain  and  other  property 

States  undoubtedly  did  no  act  in  the  way  of  recognizing  the  independence  or  ctoi 
belligerency  of  Hungary,  but  confidentially  and  secretly  took  its  own  mode  of  mulHiig 
sure  of  its  ground  in  being  the  earliest,  consistently  with  international  law,  to  recognixe 
the  independence  of  a  nation  with  whose  cause  it  sympathized.  The  episode  belongi 
rather  to  history,  as  indicating  the  policy  and  feeling  of  the  United  States. 

See  note  41,  on  Intervention  on  Mexico.]  — D. 

[^7  The  separation  of  Belgium  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
change  wrought  thereby  in  the  relations  of  Holland  with  the  great  powers,  were 
held  by  the  United  States  to  justify  it  in  withdrawing  from  an  agreement  to  accept 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  an  umpire  on  the  north-eastern  boundary  question. 
When  Texas  agreed  to  unite  itself  to  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  France 
and  England  notified  her  that  she  did  not  thereby  cease  to  be  bound  by  her  treaty 
obligations  with  those  powers.  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Eliot,  Dec.  8,  1S45.  Sen. 
Doc.  vii.  876.]— D. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  §§  8, 1-8.    Fufiendorf;  de  Jur.  Nat 
et  Gent.  lib.  viu.  cap.  12,  §§  1,  2,  8. 
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d  &e  State,  and  is  bound  to  pay  its  debts  previoiisly  con- 
tracted. (6)  M 

§31.  As  to  the  public  domain  and  private  rights  of  ^Wkdo- 
property.    K  the  revolution  be  successful,  and  the  inter-  private 
nal  change  in '  the  constitution  of  the  State  is  finally  proper^, 
eonfirmed  by  the  event  of  the  contest,  the  public  domain  passes 

(&)  Heflter,  Du  etiropaische  YoUcerrecht,  §  24.  Bona  non  inteUigantar  niBi 
Miicto  toe  alieno. 

P  jTenm  BmuU. — By  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  the  power 
Id  lij  4Qd  collect  dutie|  on  imports  passed  to  the  latter :  but  Texas  retained  her 
pnhljc  lands,  pledged  to  the  payment  of  her  debts ;  and  the  act  of  annexation  de- 
dired  that  thej  should  in  no  event  be  a  charge  on  the  United  States.  Afterwards, 
tte  United  States  took  portions  of  those  public  lands,  agreeing  to  pay  therefor  ten 
minions  of  dollars,  half  to  be  retained  until  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  Texas,  for 
which  her  customs  duties  were  pledged,  should  release  their  claims.  By  a  later  act, 
fl»  United  States  reserred  three-quarters  of  the  sum,  to  be  paid  pro  raid  among  the 
hondholders,  on  their  releasing  their  claims.  Some  of  these  bondholders  were  British 
inlgects;  and  the  claims  of  one  (James  Holford)  were  submitted  to  the  mixed  com« 
Dimon  established  under  the  convention  of  Feb.  8, 1868 ;  but  the  commission  decided 
that  the  claims  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  as  they  had  never 
been  matter  of  diplomatic  demand  by  Great  Britain  on  the  United  States.  Report  of 
the  Commission  under  the  Convention  of  1853,  882-426.  U.  S.  Laws,  v.  797 ;  viii. 
446;  1. 617. 

It  certainly  would  not  be  satis&ctory  to  say  that  the  United  States  discharges  its 
obligttion  to  the  creditors  of  Texas,  to  whom  her  customs  were  pledged,  by  paying 
oolj  the  amount  of  the  customs  received.  The  United  States  determines  what  those 
daties  shall  be,  in  reference  to  the  interests  and  policy  of  the  whole  republic.  The 
CQoditioo  of  Texas  is  changed  by  her  annexation.  The  new  government  has  a  large 
control  over  the  material  resources  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  way  of  internal  revenues, 
excise,  or  direct  taxation,  in  its  demands  on  the  services  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
debt!  it  can  impose ;  in  &ct,  the  entire  public  system  of  Texas  has  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  no  such  state  of  things  any  longer  exists  as  that  to  which  the  creditor 
looked.  It  may  be  better  or  worse,  but  it  is  not  the  same ;  and,  if  the  duties  laid  by 
the  United  States  and  coUected  in  Texan  ports  did  not  in  &ct  pay  the  debts,  it  would 
^  agnst  fbr  the  United  States  to  limit  the  payment  of  the  creditor  to  them.  The 
trtth  is,  by  the  annexation  the  United  States  changed  the  nature  of  the  thing  pledged, 
nd  ii  bound  generally  to  do  equity  to  the  creditor. 

In  the  separations  and  re-arrangements  of  nations  in  Europe,  special  provisions 

are  ttsuaUy  made  for  the  payment  of  public  debts ;  and  the  principle  seems  admitted, 

that,  in  case  of  a  division  of  a  State,  each  new  State  is  bound  for  the  whole  debt 

omtracted  by  the  former ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  imion  of  States,  it  seems  equally 

dear  that,  as  the  whole  must  defend  the  part  in  war,  which  is  the  international  process 

of  attachment,  it  must  practically  pay  the  debt,  although  the  foreign  power  may 

look  only  to  the  people  and  land  of  the  State  which  made  the  contract.    The  for- 

inttioo  of  the  new  State  so  alters  the  nature  of  all  the  securities  the  creditor  looked 

to,  that  the  new  State  has  a  general  obligation  to  see  that  he  does  not  suffer  by 

the  diaoge. 

See  Aii.  13  of  trealgr  of  1889,  for  the  separation  of  Belgium ;  and  the  treaty  of 

oediiig  Lombardy  to  Sardinia.] — D. 
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to  the  new  government;  but  this  mutation  is  not  necessarily 
attended  with  any  alteration  whatever  in  private  rights  of  property. 

It  may,  however,  be  attended  by  such  a  change :  it  is  competent 
for  the  national  authority  to  work  a  transmutation,  total  or  partial, 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  vanquished  party ;  and  if  actually 
confiscated,  the  fact  must  be  taken  for  right.  But  to  work  such  a 
transfer  of  proprietary  rights,  some  positive  and  unequivocal  act 
of  confiscation  is  essential. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  revolution  in  the  government  of  the 
State  is  followed  by  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
both  public  and  private  property,  not  actually  confiscated,  revert 
to  the  original  proprietor  on  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment, as  in  the  case  of  conquest  they  revert  to  the  former 
owners,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  pub- 
lic enemy.  The  national  domain,  not  actually  alienated  by  any 
intermediate  act  of  the  State,  returns  to  the  sovereign  along 
with  the  sovereignty.  Private  property,  temporarily  sequestered, 
returns  to  the  former  owner,  as  in  the  case  of  such  property 
recaptured  from  an  enemy  in  war  on  the  principle  of  the  ju» 
postliminii. 

But  if  the  national  domain  has  been  alienated,  or  the  private 
property  confiscated  by  some  intervening  act  of  the  State,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  validity  of  such  transfer  becomes  more  difficult  of 
solution. 

Even  the  lawful  sovereign  of  a  coimtry  may,  or  may  not,  by  the 
particular  municipal  constitution  of  the  State,  have  the  power  of 
alienating  the  public  domain.  The  general  presumption,  in  mere 
internal  transactions  with  his  own  subjects,  is,  that  he  is  not  so 
authorized,  (a)  But  in  the  case  of  international  transactions, 
where  foreigners  and  foreign  governments  are  concerned,  the 
authority  is  presumed  to  exist,  and  may  be  inferred  from  the  gen- 
eral treaty-making  power,  unless  there  be  some  express  limitation 
in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  So,  also,  where  foreign 
governments  and  their  subjects  treat  with  the  actual  head  of  the 
State,  or  the  government  de  facto,  recognized  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  nation,  for  the  acquisition  of  any  portion  of  the  public 
domain  or  of  private  confiscated  property,  the  acts  of  such  govern- 
ment must,  on  principle,  be  considered  valid  by  the  lawful  sover- 

(a)  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat  et.Gent  Ub.  viii.  cap.  12,  §§  1-3.  Vattel,  Droit  das 
GeuB,  liy.  i.  chap.  21,  §§  260,  261. 
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eign  on  his  restoration,  although  they  were  the  acts  of  him  who 
k  considered  by  the  restored  sovereign  as  an  usurper.  (6)  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  that  such  alienations  of  public  or  private 
property  to  the  subjects  of  the  State,  may  be  annulled  or  con- 
firmed, as  to  their  internal  eflFects,  at  the  will  of  the  restored 
legitimate  sovereign,  guided  by  such  motives  of  policy  as  may 
influence  his  counsels,  reserving  the  legal  rights  of  bonce  Jidei 
piirchasera  under  such  alienation  to  be  indemnified  for  ameliora- 
tions, (e) 

Where  the  price  or  equivalent  of  fne  property  sold  or  exchanged 
has  accrued  to  the  actual  use  and  profit  of  the  State,  the  transfer 
may  be  confirmed,  and  the  original  proprietors  indemnified  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  as  was  done  in  respect  to  the  lands  of  tlie 
•   emigrant  French  nobility,  confiscated  and  sold  during  the  revolu- 
tion.   So,  also,  the  sales  of  the  national^ domains  situate  in  the 
German  and  Belgian  provinces,  united  to  France  during  the  revo- 
lution, and  again  detached  from  the  French  territory  by  the  treaties 
of  Paris  and  Vienna  in  1814  and  1815,  or  in  the  countries  com- 
posing the  Rhenish  Confederation  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
the  Papal  States,  were,  in  general,  confirmed  by  these  treaties, 
by  the  Grermanic  Diet,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  respective  restored 
sovereigns.     But  a  long  and  intricate  litigation  ensued  before  the 
Germanic  Diet,  in  respect  to  the  alienation  of  the  domains  in 
the  countries  composing  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.     The  Elector 
of  Hesse  Cassel  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  refused  to  confirm 
these  alienations  in  respect  to  their  territory,  whilst  Prussia,  which 
power  had  acknowledged  the  King  of  Westphalia,  also  acknowl- 
edged the  validity  of  his  acts  in  the  countries  annexed  to  the  Prus- 
sian dominions  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  (d) 

§  32.  As  to  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  the  government  Wrongs 
or  citizens  of  another  State;  —  it  seems,  that,  on  strict  *°^*°J""®** 
principle,  the  nation  continues  responsible  to  other  States  for  the 
damages  incurred  for  such  wrongs  or  injuries,  notwithstanding  an 
intermediate  change  in  the  form  of  its  government,  or  in  the  persons 
of  its  rulers.     This  principle  was  applied  in  all  its  rigor  by  the  vic- 

(6)  Grotios,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Fac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14,  §  16. 

{c)  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  sec.  ii.  chap.  I,  §  258. 

{d)  CoDTersations  Lexikon,  art.  Domainen-verkduf,  Heflfler,  Das  enropaische  Vol- 
kenedit,  f  18S.  Klaber,  OeffentUches  Recht  des  deutschen  Bundes,  §  169.  Rotteck 
vnd  WeLdder,  Stut»>Lexikon,  art  Domainen-kdu/er, 
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torious  allied  powers  in  their  treaties  of  peace  with  France  in  1814 
-.  and  1815.  More  recent  examples  of  its  practical  application  have 
occurred  in  the  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Prance, 
Holland,  and  Naples,  relating  to  the  spoliations  committed  on 
American  commerce  under  the  government  of  Napoleon  and  the 
vassal  States  connected  with  the  French  empire.  The  responsibility 
of  the  restored  government  of  France  for  those  acts  of  the  preced- 
ing ruler  was  hardly  denied  by  it,  even  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Bourbon  kings  of  the  elder  branch,  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. ; 
and  was  expressly  admitted  by  the  present  government  (Louis  Phi- 
lippe's) in  the  treaty  of  indemnities  concluded  with  the  United 
States  in  1831.  The  application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  meas- 
ures of  confiscation  adopted  by  Murat  in  the 'kingdom  of  Naples 
was  contested  by  the  restored  government  of  that  coimtry ;  but  the 
discussions  which  ensued  were  at  last  terminated,  in  the  same 
manner,  by  a  treaty  of  indemnities  concluded  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Neapolitan  governments.^ 

Sovereign  §  33.  A  sovcrcign  State  is  generally  defined  to  be  any 
fined*  ^  nation  or  people,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  its  inter- 
nal constitution,  which  governs  itself  independently  of  foreign 
powers,  (a) 

Tliis  definition,  unless  taken  with  great  qualifications,  cannot  be 
admitted  as  entirely  accurate.  Some  States  are  completely  sovei^ 
eign  and  independent,  acknowledging  no  superior  but  the  Supreme 
Ruler  and  Governor  of  the  universe.  The  sovereignty  of  other 
States  is  limited  and  qualified  in  various  degrees. 

Equality  All  sovcrcign  Statcs  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  intemar 
StaTesf*^*^  tional  law,  whatever  may  be  their  relative  power.  The 
sovereignty  of  a  particular  State  is  not  impaired  by  its  occasional 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  other  States,  or  even  the  habitual 
influence  exercised  by  them  over  its  councils.  It  is  only  when 
this  obedience,  or  this  influence,  assumes  the  form  of  express  com- 
pact, that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  inferior  in  power,  is  legally 
affected  by  its  connection  with  the  other.  Treaties  of  equal  alli- 
ance, freely  contracted  between  independent  States,  do  not  impair 

P'  The  BritlBh  and  French  govemments  made  reclamations  on  Mexico  for  prop> 
erty  of  British  subjects  seized  by  a  faction,  which,  during  a  civil  war,  was  in  actual 
possession  of  the  capital.  The  tripartite  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain  of  Oct.  81, 1861,  and  Lord  John  Russell's  instructions  to  Sir  C.  Wjcke,  1861. 
Annual  Register,  1861,  p.  216.]  — D. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  chap.  1,  §  4. 
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their  sovereignty.  Treaties  of  unequal  alliance,  guarantee,  media- 
tion, and  protection,  may  have  the  efTect  of  limiting  and  qualifying 
the  sovereignty  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties. 

§  34.  States  which  are  thus  dependent  on  other  States,     Semi- 
in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  certain  rights,  essential  to  sut^!^ 
the  perfect  external  sovereignty,  have  been  termed  semi-sovereign 
States,  (a) 

Thus  the  city  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  with  its  territory,    city  of 
was  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  be  a  perpetu-  ^^''**^ow. 
ally  free,  independent,  and  neutral  State,  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  (6) 

By  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Art.  9,  the  three 
great  powers,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  mutually  engaged  to 
respect,  and  cause  to  be  respected,  at  all  times,  the  neutrality  of 
the  free  city  of  Cracow  and  its  territory;  and  they  further  de- 
clared that  no  armed  force  should  ever  be  introduced  into  it  under 
any  pretext  whatever. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  reciprocally  understood  and  expressly 
stipulated  that  no  asylum  or  protection  should  be  granted  in  the 
free  city  or  upon  the  territory  of  Cracow  to  fugitives  from  justice, 
or  deserters  from  the  dominions  of  either  of  the  said  high  powers, 
and  that  upon  ia  demand  of  extradition  being  made  by  the  compe- 
tent authorities,  such  individuals  should  be  arrested  and  delivered 
up  without  delay  under  sufficient  escort  to  the  guard  charged  to 
receive  them  at  the  frontier.  (<?) 

§  35.  By  the  convention  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  5th  united 
of  November,  1815,  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prus-  lo'Sian  uL^ * 
8ia,  and  Russia,  it  is  declared  (Art.  1,)  that  the  islands  *°^- 
of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  St.  Maura,  Ithaca,  Corigo,  and  Paxo, 
with  their  dependencies,  shall  form  a  single,  free,  and  independent 
State ;  under  the  denomination  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  second  article  provides  that  this  State  shall  be 
placed   under  the  immediate   and  exclusive  protection    of   His 

(a)  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  TEurope,  §  24.  Heffler,  Das  europaische 
VotteiTecht,  §  19.  * 

(6)  Acte  dii  Congr^  de  Vienne  du  9  Join,  1815,  arts.  6,  9, 10. 

(c)  Martens,  NooTeaii  Recneil,  torn.  ii.  886.  Kluber,  Acten  des  Wiener  Congresses, 
Band  V.  §  138.  By  a  Conrention  signed  at  Vienna,  Nov.  6, 1846,  between  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  the  city  6f  Cracow  was  annexed  to  the  Empire  of  Austria.  The 
goTemments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sweden  protested  against  this  proceeding 
as  a  TiolAtioii  of  the  Federal  act  of  1815. 
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Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  his  heirs  and  successors.  By  the  third  article  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  regulate, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  protecting  power,  their  interior  organ- 
ization :  and  to  give  all  parts  of  this  organization  the  consistency 
and  necessary  action,  His  Britannic  Majesty  will  devote  particular 
attention  to  the  legislation  and  general  administration  of  those 
States.  He  will  appoint  a  Lord  High  Commissioner  who  shall  be 
invested  with  the  necessary  authority  for  this  purpose.  The  fourth 
article  declares,  that,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  without  delay 
these  stipulations,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  shall  regulate  the 
forms  of  convoking  a  legislative  assembly,  of  which  he  shall  direct 
the  operations,  in  order  to  frame  a  new  constitutional  charter  for 
the  State,  to  be  ratified  by  His  Britannic  Majesty.  The  fifth  article 
stipulates,  that,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  high 
protection  under  which  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  for  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  incident  to  this  protection.  His  Britannic  Majesty 
shall  have  the  right  of  occupying  and  garrisoning  the  fortresses 
and  places  of  the  said  States.  Their  military  forces  shall  be  under 
the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  troops  of  His  Britannic  Majesty. 
The  sixth  article  provides  that  a  special  convention  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  regulate, 
according  to  their  revenues,  the  object  relating  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  fortresses  and  the  payment  of  the  British  garrisons,  and 
their  numbers  in  the  time  of  peace.  The  same  convention  shall 
also  ascertain  the  relations  which  are  to  subsist  between  this  armed 
force  and  the  Ionian  government.  The  seventh  article  declares 
that  the  merchant  flag  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  bear,  together 
with  the  colors  and  arms  it  bore  previous  to  1807,  those  which  His 
Britannic  Majesty  may  grant  as  a  sign  of  the  protection  under 
which  the  United  Ionian  States  are  placed;  and  to  give  more 
weight  to  this  protection,  all  the  Ionian  ports  are  declared,  as  to 
honorary  and  military  rights,  to  be  xmder  the  British  jurisdic- 
tion, commercial  agents  only,  or  consuls  charged  only  with  the  care 
of  commercial  relations,  shall  be  accredited  to  the  United  States  of 
the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions to  which  consuls  and  commercial  agents  are  subject  in  other 
independent  States,  (a) 

(a)  Martens,  Nouyeau  Becueil,  torn.  ii.  663. 
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On  comparing  this  act  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  relating  to  the  Republic  of  Cracow,  a  material  distinction 
will  be  perceived  between  the  nature  of  the  respective  sovereignty 
granted  to  each  of  these  two  States.  The  "  free,  independent,  and 
strictly  neutral  city  of  Cracow  "  is  completely  sovereign,  though 
under  the  protection  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  whilst  the 
Ionian  Islands,  although  they  are  to  form  "  a  single  free  and  inde- 
pendent State,"  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  are  closely 
connected  with  the  protecting  power  both  by  the  treaty  itself  and 
by  the  constitution  frumed  in  pursuance  of  its  stipulations,  in  such 
a  manner  as  materially  to  abridge  both  its  internal  and  external 
sovereignty.  In  practice,  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
are  not  only  constantly  obedient  to  the  commands  of  the  protecthig 
power,  but  they  are  governed  as  a  British  colony  by  a  Lord  High 
Commissioner  named  by  the  British  crown,  who  exercises  the  en- 
tire executive,  and  participates  in  the  legislative  power  with  the 
Senate  and  legislative  Assembly,  imder  the  constitution  of  the 
State.  (6)  » 

§  36.  Besides  the  free  city  of  Cracow  and  the  United  States 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  several  other  semi-sovereign  or  dependent 
States  are  recognized  by  the  existing  public  law  of  Europe. 
These  are : 

1.  The  Principalities  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia,  under 
the  suzerainet^  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  protectorate  of  Russia, 
as  defined  by  the  successive  treaties  between  these  two  powers, 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  1829.  (a)  ^ 

(b)  Martenj,  Pr^cu,  du  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  ch.  2,  §  20,  note  a,  8™*  ^tion. 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  556-560. 

[»  Diuing  the  Crimean  war,  the  British  courts  held  that  the  Ionian  Islands  were 
not  parties,  not  being  so  made  hy  Great  Britain;  and  that  their  vessels  were  not 
forbidden  to  trade  in  Russian  ports.    The  Leucade,  Jurist,  i.  549. 

In  1864,  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Ionian  Republic  was  withdrawn, 
and  those  islands  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  This  was  effected  by  the  course 
deecribed  in  the  speech  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  to  Parliament,  in  that  year :  — 

*'Her  Miyesty  having  addressed  herself  to  the  powers  who  were  contracting 
parties  to  the  treaty  by  which  the  Ionian  Republic  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
torate of  Great  Britain,  and  ^having  obtained  their  consent  to  the  annexation  of 
that  republic  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  States  of  the  Ionian  Republic 
having  agreed  thereto,  the  republic  of  the  seven  islands  has  been  formally  united 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece;  and  Her  Miy'esty  trusts  that  the  imion  so  made  will 
oooduce  to  the  welfiure  and  prosperity  of  all  the  subjects  of  His  Migesty  the  King 
of  the  HeUenet/']  — D. 

pi  Xbe  remit  of  Tirioiu  changes  in  the  oondifton  of  the  prindpalities  is,  that,  in 
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2.  The  Principality  of  Monaco,  which  had  been  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  France  from  1641  until  the  French  Revolution,  was 
replaced  under  the  same  protection  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1814, 
art.  3,  for  which  was  substituted  that  of  Sardinia  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  1815,  art.  1.(6)22 

3.  The  Republic  of  Polizza  in  Dalmatia  under  the  Protectorate 
of  Austria.  ((?)  ^ 

4.  The  former  Germanic  Empire  was  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  States,  which,  although  enjoying  what  was  called 
territorial  superiority,  (^Landeshoheit^')  could  not  be  considered 
as  completely  sovereign,  on  account  of  their  subjection  to  the 
legislative  and  judicial  power  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire. 
These  have  all  been  absorbed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
composing  the  present  Grermanic  Confederation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Lordship  of  Kniphausen,  on  the  North  Sea,  which  still 
retains  its  former  feudal  relation  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burgh,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  semi-sovereign 
State,  (d) 

5.  Egypt  had  been  held  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  during  the 
dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  rather  as  a  vassal  State  than  as  a 
subject  province.     The  attempts  of  Mehemet  Ali,  after  the  de- 

1861,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  formed  into  one  province,  under  the  name  of 
Roumania,  or,  more  commonly,  Moldo- Wallachia,  with  one  legislature  and  one  hos- 
podar.  The  united  legislature,  met  in  February,  1862.  The  suzerainet^  of  Turkey 
continues,  and  the  principalities  are  guarantied  their  privileges  and  immunities  by 
the  parties  to  the  convention  of  19th  August,  1858,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  8Qth 
March,  1856.  Ahnanach  de  Gotha,  1862,  962, 966.  Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes,  1858, 
pp.  8,  689;  1859,  p.  6-12;  1861,  p.  560. 

As  to  Servia,  it  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  that  it  should  be  under 
the  auzerainet^  of  the  Porte,  but  with  an  hereditary  prince,  whose  authority  and  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  the  Servians  are  under  the  guaranty  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty.    Almanach  de  Gotha,  1861,  p.  884. 

After  the  campaign  of  1862,  Turkey  insisted  on  her  sovereign  rights  over  Monte- 
negro, and  provided,  by  a  convention  to  which  the  prince  was  compelled  to  agree,  that 
Turkish  garrisons  should  be  received  in  the  country.  The  convention  recog^iizes  the 
tuzerainet^  of  the  Porte.  Russia  remonstrated  against  these  terms,  but  England  de- 
clined to  interfere.  Lord  Russell  to  tlie  English  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  Sept 
80, 1862.    Prince  Gortschakoff  to  Baron  Brunow,  28  Sept.,  1862.]  —  D. 

[^  Sardinia  had  included  the  communes  of  Monaco  in  Nice ;  and,  when  Nice  was 
ceded  by  Italy  to  France,  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  by  treaty  of  2  Feb.,  1861,  ceded  his 
little  territory,  except  the  city,  to  France,  for  a  pecimiary  indenmity.]  — D. 

[28  Heflfler,  Das  europ.  Volkerrecht,  §  20,  note.]  —  D. 

(6)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  ii.  pp.  5,  687. 

(c)  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  d^s  Gens,  11  v.  i.  chap.  2,  §  20. 

(d)  Hefiter,  Das  europ.  Volkerrecht,  §  19. 
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fitnictioii  of  the  Mamelukes,  to  convert  his  title  as  a  prince-vassal 
into  absolute  independence  of  the  Sultan,  and  even  to  extend  his 
away  over  other  adjoining  provinces  of  the  empire,  produced  the 
convention  concluded  at  London  the  15th  July,  1840,  between  four 
of  the  great  European  powers, —  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  —  to  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  acceded.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  subsequently  taken  by  the  contracting 
parties  for  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  the  hereditary  Pachalick  of 
Egypt  was  finally  vested  by  the  Porte  in  Mehemet  Ali,  and  his 
lineal  descendants,  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Sul- 
tan, as  his  suzerain.  All  the  treaties  and  all  the  laws  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  were  to  be  applicable  to  Egypt,  in  the  same  man-< 
ner  as  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  But  the  Sultan  consented 
that,  on  condition  of  the  regular  payment  of  this  tribute,  the  Pacha 
should  collect,  in  the  name  and  as  the  delegate  of  the  Sultan,  the 
taxes  and  imposts  legally  established,  it  being,  moreover,  under- 
stood that  the  Pacha  should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
and  military  administration ;  and  that  the  military  and  naval  force 
maintained  by  him  should  always  be  considered  as  maintained  for 
the  service  of  the  State,  (e) 

§  37.  Tributary  States,  and  States  having  a  feudal  rela-  Tribuuiy 
tion  to  each  other,  are  still  considered  as  sovereign,  so  far  states, 
as  their  sovereignty  is  not  affected  by  this  relation.  Thus,  it  is 
evident  that  the  tribute,  formerly  paid  by  the  principal  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  to  the  Barbary  States,  did  not  at  all  affect  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  former.  So  also  the  King  of 
Naples  had  been  a  nominal  vassal  of  the  Papal  See,  ever  since  the 
eleventh  century ;  but  this  feudal  dependence,  abolished  in  1818, 
was  never  considered  as  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  (a) 

Thp  political  relations  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  Relations 
the  Barbary  States  are  of  a  very  anomalous  character,  ottoman^* 
Their  occasional  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Sul-  ^e^Bw-bary 
tan,  accompanied  with  the  irregular  payment  of  tribute,  sutes. 
does  not  prevent  them  from  being  considered  by  the  Christian 
powers  of  Europe  and  America  as  independent  States,  with  whom 
the  international  relations  of  war  and  peace  are  maintained,  on  the 
same  footing  as  with  other  Mohammedan  sovereignties.     During 

(e)  Wheaton,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  672-^8. 
(o)  Ward's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  iL  69. 
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the  Middle  Age,  and  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  they 
were  considered  as  pirates : 

''  Bugia  ed  Algieri,  infami  nidi  di  corsari/' 

as  Tasso  calls  them.  But  they  have  long  since  acqtlired  the  char- 
acter of  lawful  powers,  possessing  all  those  attributes  which  dis- 
tinguish a  lawful  State  from  a  mere  association  of  robbers.  (6) 
"The  Algerines,  Tripolitans,  Tunisians,  and  those  of  Salee," 
says  Bynkershoek,  "  are  not  pirates,  but  regular  organized  socie- 
ties, who  have  a  fixed  territory  and  an  established  government, 
with  whom  we  are  alternately  at  peace  and  at  war,  as  with  other 
nations,  and  who,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as 
other  independent  States.  The  European  sovereigns  often  enter 
into  treaties  with  them,  and  the  States-General  have  done  it  in 
several  instances.  Cicero  defines  a  regular  enemy  to  be:  Qui 
haberet  rempublicam^  curiam^  cerarium,  consensum  et  concordiam 
civium  rationem  aliquum^  si  res  ltd  tidissetj  pads  et  foederis. 
(Philip,  p.  iv.  c.  14.)  All  these  things  are  to  be  found  among  the 
barbarians  of  Africa ;  for  they  pay  the  same  regard  to  treaties  of 
peace  and  alliance  that  other  nations  do,  who  generally  attend 
more  to  their  convenience  than  to  their  engagements.  And  if 
they  should  not  observe  the  faith  of  treaties  with  the  most  scrupvr 
lous  respecty  it  cannot  be  well  required  of  them ;  for  it  would  be 
required  in  vain  of  other  sovereigns.  Nay,  if  they  should  even  act 
with  more  injustice  than  other  nations  do,  they  should  not,  on  that 
account,  as  Hvherus  very  properly  observes,  (De  Jure  Civitat.  L 
iii.  sQct.  4,  c.  5,  n.  ult.)  lose  the  rights  and  privileges  of  sovereign 
States."  ((?) 

§  38.  The  political  relation  of  the  Indian  nations  on  this  con- 
tinent towards  the  United  States,  is  that  of  semi-sovereign  States, 
under  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  another  power.  Some  of  these 
savage  tribes  have  totally  extinguished  their  national  fire,  and 
submitted  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  States  within  whose 
territorial  limits  they  reside ;  others  have  acknowledged,  by  treaty, 
that  they  hold  their  national  existence  at  the  will  of  the  State; 
others  retain  a  limited  sovereignty,  and  the  absolute  proprietorship 
of  the  soil.  The  latter  is  the  case  with  the  tribes  to  Uie  west  of 
Georgia,  (a) 

(h)  Sir  L.  Jenkins's  Works,  ii.  791.    Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  iv.  6,  The  Helena, 
(c)  Bynkershoek,  QusBst.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  xrii. 
(a)  Cranch's  Rep.  vi.  146,  Fletcher  w.  Peck. 
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Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  determined,  in 
1831,  that,  though  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  dwelling  within 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  Greorgia,  was  not  a  "  foreign  State " 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  nor 
entitled,  as  such,  to  proceed  in  that  Court  against  the  State  of 
Georgia,  yet  the  Cherokees  constituted  a  State^  or  a  distinct  politi- 
cal society,  capable  of  managing  its  own  affairs  and  governing 
itself,  and  that  they  had  uniformly  been  treated  as  such  since  the 
first  settlement  of  the  coimtry.  The  numerous  treaties  made  with 
them  by  the  United  States  recognize  them  as  a  people  capable  of 
maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  war,  and  responsible  in  their 
political  capacity.  Their  relation  to  the  United  States  was  never- 
theless peculiar.  They  were  a  domestic  dependent  nation ;  their 
relation  to  us  resembled  that  of  a  ward  to  his  guardian ;  and  they 
had  an  imquestionable  right  to  the  lands  they  occupied,  imtil  that 
right  should  be  extinguished  by  a  voluntary  cession  to  our  govern- 
ment. (6) 

The  same  decision  was  repeated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
another  case,  in  1832.    In  this  case,  the  Court  declared  that  the 
British  crown  had  never  attempted,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  to 
interfere  with  the  national  affairs  of  the  Indians,  further  than 
to   keep  out  the  agents  of  foreign  powers,  who  might  seduce 
them  into  foreign  alliances.     The  British  Government  purchased 
the  alliance  and  dependence  of  the  Indian  nations  by  subsidies, 
and  purchased  their  lands,  when  they  were  willing  to  sell,  at  the 
price  they  were  willing  to  take,  but  it  never,  coerced  a  surrender 
of  them.     The  British  crown  considered  them  as  nations,  com- 
petent  to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and  war,  and  of  govern- 
ing themselves  imder  its  protection.     The  United  States,  who 
succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  British  crown,  in  respect  to  the 
Indians,  did  the  same,  and  no  more ;  and  the  protection  stipu- 
lated to  be  afforded  to  the  Indians,  and  claimed  by  them,  was 
understood  by  all  parties  as  only  binding  the  Indians   to  the 
United   States  as  dependent  allies.      A  weak  power  does   not 
surrender  its  independence  and  right  to  self-government  by  asso- 
ciating with  a  stronger  and  taking  its  protection.    This  was  the 
settled  doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Nations ;  and  the  Supreme  Court 
therefore  concluded  and  adjudged,  that  the  Cherokee  nation  was 
a  distinct  community,  occupying  its  own  territory,  with  boundaries 

(6)  PeCen's  Bep.  r.  1,  the  Cherokee  Nation  v.  The  State  of  Georgia. 
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accurately  described,  within  which  the  laws  of  Gteorgia  could  not 
rightfully  have  any  force,  and  into  which  the  citizens  of  that  State 
had  no  right  to  enter  but  with  the  assent  of  the  Cherokees  them- 
selves, or  in  conformity  with  treaties,  and  with  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, (c)  ^ 

Single  §  39.  States  may  be  either  single,  or  may  be  united 

stateB.  together  under  a  common  sovereign  prince,  or  by  a  fed- 
eral compact. 

Perwiud  §  ^O*  ^^  ^^is  uniou  uudcr  a  common  sovereign  is  not 
^  Mime^^'^  an  incorporate  union,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  only  per^ 
iovereigii.  sondl  in  the  reigning  sovereign ;  or  even  if  it  is  real^  yet 
if  the  different  component  parts  are  united  with  a  perfect  equality 
of  rights,  the  sovereignty  of  each  State  remains  imimpaired.  (a) 

Thus,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  was  formerly  held  by  the  king  of 

(c)  Kent's  Comment,  on  American  Law,  iii.  888. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  §§  8,  9.  ElQber,  Droit  des  Gens 
Moderne  de  TEurope,  Part  I.  cap.  1,  §  27.  Hefiler,  Das  europaische  Yolkerrecht, 
§20. 

^  It  is  important  to  notice  the  underlying  &ct,  that  the  title  to  all  the  lands  occu- 
pied by  the  Indian  tribes,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  is  in  tho 
United  States.  The  republic  acquired  it  by  the  treaties  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
by  cessions  from  France  and  Spain,  and  by  relinquishments  made  by  the  seTeral 
States.  The  Indian  tribes  have  only  a  right  of  occupancy.  Their  possession  was  held 
to  be  of  so  nomadic  and  unciyilized  a  character  as  to  amount  to  no  more  than  a  kind  ot 
servitude  or  lien  upon  the  land,  chiefly  for  fishing,  and  hunting :  the  absolute  title  being 
in  the  republic.  Wheneyer  the  republic  has  bought  out  an  Indian  tribe,  and  induced 
it  to  remove  from  a  section  of  country,  the  act  has  always  been  called  an  "  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Indian  title  "  upon  the  lands  of  the  United  States.  This  title  of  occupancy 
the  tribes  are  not  permitted  to  convey  to  any  other  than  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  protect  the  Indians  in  their  possession,  and  make  treaties  with  the  tribes ;  al 
the  same  time,  the  government  makes  laws,  which  have  effect  within  the  occupancy 
of  the  tribes,  to  punish  Indians  as  well  as  white  persons  for  crimes,  and  to  decide 
questions  between  whites,  or  between  Indians  and  whites,  and  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  tribal  Indians  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  life,  and  plain  school-teaching, 
at  the  public  expense.  A  tribe  is  not  a  "  foreign  State,"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  suing  in  the  Federal  courts.  Where  a  tribe  holds 
a  district  within  a  State,  and  is  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  having  tribal 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  the  State  cannot  make  penal  and  criminal  laws  to  arrest 
Indians,  remove  them,  and  try  them  for  crimes  in  the  State  courts.  The  Indian 
tribes  are  not  imder  State  jurisdiction  where  they  hold  lands  within  the  State,  as  li 
tribe,  under  treaties  and  Uws  of  the  republic ;  and  their  relations  with  the  republic 
are  <ut  generis,  having  been  shaped  and  modified  by  time  and  events.  Worcester  o. 
Georgia,  Peters,  vi.  515 ;  Mitchell  v.  United  States,  Peters,  ix.  711 ;  Lattimer  v.  Poteet^ 
Peters,  xiv.  4 ;  United  States  v,  Fernandez,  Peters,  x.  808 ;  Unite4  States  o.  Rogers, 
How.  iv.  467 ;  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  Peters,  v.  1 ;  Brightly's  Digest  of  United 
States  Laws,  tiUe  "  Indians."]  —D. 
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the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  separately  from 
his  insnlar  dominions.  Hanover  and  the  United  Kingdom  were 
subject  to  the  same  prince,  without  any  dependence  on  each  other, 
both  kingdoms  retaining  their  respective  national  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty. It  is  thus  that  the  king  of  Prussia  is  also  sovereign 
prince  of  Neufchatel,  one  of  the  Swiss  Cantons;  which  does  not, 
on  that  account,  cease  to  maintain  its  relations  with  the  Gonfederar 
tion,  nor  is  it  imited  with  the  Prussian  monarchy.* 

So,  also,  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  united  under 
one  crowned  head,  each  kingdom  retaining  its  separate  constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  civil  administration,  the  external  sovereignty  of 
each  being  represented  by  the  king. 

§  41.  The  imion  of  the  diflFerent  States  composing  the    JReai 
Austrian  monarchy  is  a  real  union.      The  hereditary  J^^same  " 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  kingdoms  of  ^^®'^*^' 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  Lombardo -Venetian  kingdom,   and 
other  States,  are  all  indissolubly  imited  under  the  same  sceptre, 
but  with  distinct  fimdamental  laws,  and  other  political  institutions. 

It  appears  to  be  an  intelligible  distinction  between  such  a  union 
as  that  of  the  Austrian  States,  and  all  other  unions  which  are 
merely  personal  imder  the  same  crowned  head,  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  real  union,  though  the  separate  sovereignty  of  each  State  may 
still  subsist  internally,  in  respect  to  its  co-ordinate  States,  and  in 
respect  to  the  imperial  crown,  yet  the  sovereignty  of  each  is  merged 
in  the  general  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  as  to  their  international 
relations  with  foreign  powers.  The  political  unity  of  the  States 
which  compose  the  Austrian  Empire  forms  what  the  German  pub- 
licists call  a  community  of  States,  (^Gesammtstaat^  ;  a  community 
which  reposes  on  historical  antecedents.  It  is  connected  with  the 
natural  progress  of  things,  in  the  same  way  as  the  empire  was 
formed,  by  an  agglomeration  of  various  nationalities,  which  de- 
fended, as  long  as  possible,  their  ancient  constitutions,  and  only 
yielded,  finally,  to  the  overwhelming  influence  of  superior  force.^ 

[*  The  independence  of  Neofchatel  was  recognized  bj  Prussia  in  1857,  and  it  is 
nom  mmflj  a  canton  of  tiie  Swiss  Confederation.]  — ^D. 

[*  By  the  treatjr  of  Zurich,  of  1859,  carrying  out  the  preliminaries  of  Villafiranca, 
Lomiwrdy,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortrestes  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera,  was  trans- 
ferred by  Anstiift  to  France,  and  by  France  to  Sardinia,  and  is  now  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.    VenetiA  remains  under  Austrian  control. 

The  mlartma  of  Hmgary  with  Austria  hare  been  in  a  state  of  change  since  the 
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incorpor-  §  ^^*  -^^  incorporate  union  is  such  as  that  which 
ate  anion,  subsists  between  Scotland  and  England,  and  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  forming  out  of  the  three  kingdoms  an 
empire,  united  under  one  crown  and  one  legislature,  although  each 
may  have  distinct  laws  and  a  separate  administration.  The  sov- 
ereignty, internal  and  external,  of  each  original  kingdom  is  com- 
pletely merged  in  the  united  kingdom,  thus  formed  by  their 
successive  unions. 


rebellion  of  184S.  On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  emperor  made  the  attempt 
to  merge  Hmigarj  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  assumed  and  exercised  absolute  power 
over  it  until  1860,  when  he  issued  his  diploma  of  20  October,  1860,  and  his  patent  of 
27  February,  1861.  By  the  diploma  and  patent,  he  proposed  a  plan  of  government  in 
this  form :  There  should  be  an  Imperial  diet,  or  Reichsrath,  for  the  entire  empire,  and 
separate  diets  for  the  component  parts  of  the  empire.  The  supreme  legislative  power 
was  to  be  in  the  emperor ;  but  the  Reichsrath  was  to  have  a  consultative  vote,  and  its 
concurrence  was  necessary  for  certain  exercises  of  authority,  as  the  laying  of  ^es, 
the  raising  of  troops,  and  the  imposition  of  duties,  —  the  usual  guaranties  of  constitu- 
tional government.  The  ancient  constitution  of  Himgary  was  to  be  restored,  except 
that  the  Diet  was  to  part  with  its  jurisdiction  over  subjects  placed  in  the  class  of 
imperial  powers,  and  conceded  to  the  emperor  and  the  Reichsrath.  Under  the 
patent,  the  Hungarian  Diet  assembled;  but  Hungary  refiised  to  send  deputies  to 
the  Reichsrath,  so  that  the  latter  never  had  an  existence  in  fisuit.  An  Austrian 
Diet  held  its  sessions  at  Vienna,  having  jurisdiction  only  over  Austria  proper  and 
some  of  the  dependencies.  The  Hungarian  Diet  insisted  on  retaining  to  itself 
two  powers,  — the  laying  of  taxes,  and  the  raising  of  troops.  By  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  exercise  of  these  functions,  and  a  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  Reichsrath  on 
the  terms  of  October,  1860,  Hungary  at  length  brought  the  emperor  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  further  concessions ;  the  results  of  the  Italian  war,  and  the  fact  of  an 
empty  treasury  and  impaired  credit,  and  the  increasing  assumptions  of 'Prussia  in  the 
affiurs  of  the  German  Confederation,  having  forced  upon  him  some  decided  change  of 
system.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1866,  the  emperor  opened  the  Hungarian  Diet  in 
person,  at  Pesth,  and  offered  to  be  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  and  to  sustain  their 
ancient  constitution ;  submitting  to  them  again  the  diploma  of  October,  1860,  to  which 
he  admitted  the  possibility  of  some  amendments.  The  Hungarian  Diet  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  Hungary  and  its  dependencies,  Croatia  and  Transylvania ;  while  the  other 
Diet  was  to  represent  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  the  German  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  point  of  difference  was  chiefly  upon  the  raising  of  troops  and  taxes. 
Hungary  was  willing  to  concede  to  the  Reichsrath  the  subjects  of  duties  on  exports  and 
imports,  foreign  international  relations,  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  making  of 
peace ;  as  well  as  the  post,  public  railroads,  education,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the 
currency.  It  was  plain,  however,  that,  if  Hungary  could  determine  what  taxes  she 
should  lay,  and  what  troops  she  should  raise,  she  had  an  effective  veto  on  the  central 
power.  At  the  Diet  of  1866,  an  address  to  the  throne  (the  throne  of  Hungary)  was 
adopted,  in  general  terms  expressing  readiness  to  come  into  the  plan  of  the  central 
government,  "  if  the  political  and  administrative  autonomy  of  Hungary  be  maintained 
intact."  It  accepts  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  but  rejects  the  diploma  of  October,  1860, 
as  it  then  stood.  So,  the  adjustment  renudns,  at  this  time,  unsettled.]  —  D. 
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§  43.  The  imion  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vi-  union  be- 
enna,  between  the  empire  of  Russia  and  the  kingdom  ^^dpjl 
of  Poland,  is  of  a  more  anomalous  character.  By  the  **"^' 
final  act  of  the  congress,  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception 
of  the  provinces  and  districts  otherwise  disposed  of,  was  re-united 
to  the  Russian  Empire ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  be 
irrevocably  connected  with  that  empire  by  its  constitution,  to 
be  possessed  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his 
heirs  and  successors  in  perpetuity,  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Poland;  His  Majesty  reservuig  the  right  to  give  to  this  State, 
enjoying  a  distinct  administration,  such  interior  extension  as  he 
should  judge  proper ;  and  that  the  Poles,  subject  respectively  to 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  should  obtain  a  representation  and 
national  institutions,  regulated  according  to  that  mode  of  political 
existence  which  each  government,  to  whom  they  belong,  should 
think  useful  and  proper  to  grant,  (a) 

In  pursuance  of  these  stipulations,  the  Emperor  Alex-    charter 
ander  granted  a  constitutional  charter  to  the  kingdom  of  th^^Empeiw 
Poland,  on  15th  (27th)  November,  1815.     By  the  pro-  ^*'the  kl^- 
visions   of  this  charter,  the  kingdom  of   Poland  was  ^^'J  *>/  ^^ 
declared  to  be  united  to  the  Russian  Empire  by  its  con-  isis! 
stitution ;  the  sovereign  authority  in  Poland  was  to  be  exercised 
only  in  conformity  to  it ;  the  coronation  oif  the  King  of  Poland  was 
to  take  place  in  the  Polish  capital,  where  he  was  bound  to  take  an 
oath  to  observe  the  charter.     The  Polish  nation  was  to  have  a  per- 
petual representation,  composed  of  the  king  and  the  two  chambers 
forming  the  Diet ;  in  which  body  the  legislative  power  was  to  be 
vested,  including  that  of  taxation.      A  distinct  Polish  national 
army  and  coinage,  and  distinct  military  orders,  were  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  kingdom. 

(a)  "  Le  Dnch^  de  Yareoyle,  k  rexception  des  proylnces  et  districts,  dont  il  a  4t^ 
antrement  dispose  dans  les  articles  suiyans,  est  r^uni  k  TEmpire  de  Russie.  B  y  sera 
U^  irr^TOcaUement  par  sa  Constitution,  pour  ^tre  possddd  par  S.  M.  r£mpereur  de 
toutes  les  Russies,  ses  h^ritiers  et  ses  saccesseurs  k  perpdtuit^.  Sa  M^est^  Imp^riale 
•e  reserve  de  donner  k  cet  ^tat,  jouissant  d'une  administration  distincte,  Textension 
int^rieore  qu'elle  jugera  conyenable.  Elle  prendra,  avec  ses  autres  titres  celui  de 
Czar,  Roi  de  Pologne,  conformdment  au  protocle  usitd  et  consacr^  par  les  titrea 
attach^  ik  ses  autres  possessions. 

**  Let  Pokmais,  sigets  respectift  de  la  Russie,  de  TAutriche,  et  de  la  Prusse,  obti- 
endroot  viie  repr^ntation  et  des  institutions  nationales,  r^gldes  d'apr^s  la  mode 
d'exiatenoe  politiqiie  que  chacun  des  GouTememens  auxquelles  ils  appartiennent 
JQgerm  utile  eft  OQnTeiiable  ^e  leur  accorder."  —  Art.  1. 
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Manifesto  In  consequenco  of  the  revolution  and  reconquest  < 
plror*NWbi-  Poland  by  Russia,  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  Hie  Ee 
Im,  1882.  peror  Nicholas,  on  the  14th  (26th)  of  February,  183: 
by  which  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  declared  to  be  perpetual] 
united  (rSvm)  to  the  Russian  Empire,  and  to  form  an  integn 
part  thereof ;  the  coronation  of  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  kinj 
of  Poland  hereafter  to  take  place  at  Moscow,  by  one  and  the  san 
act ;  the  Diet  to  be  abolished,  and  the  army  of  the  empire  and  < 
the  kingdom  to  form  one  army,  without  distinction  of  Russian  < 
Polish  troops ;  Poland  to  be  separately  administered  by  a  Gove 
nor-General  and  Council  of  Administration,  appointed  by  tl: 
Emperor,  and  to  preserve  its  civil  and  criminal  code,  subject  1 
alteration  and  revision  by  laws  and  ordinances  prepared  in  ti: 
Polish  Council  of  State,  and  subsequently  examined  and  coi 
firmed  in  the  Section  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Russia 
Empire,  called  The  Section  for  the  Affairs  of  Poland ;  consult 
tive  Provincial  States  to  be  established  in  the  diflFerent  Polie 
provinces,  to  deliberate  upon  such  affairs  concerning  the  gener 
interest  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  as  might  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration ;  the  Assemblies  of  the  Nobles,  Communal  Assei 
blies,  and  Council  of  the  Waiwodes  to  be  continued  as  formerl 
Great  Britain  and  France  protested  against  this  measure  of  tl 
Russian  government,  as  an  infraction  of  the  spirit  if  not  < 
the  letter  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  (6)  ^ 


(h)  Wheaton's  Hist  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  484.  * 

[^  In  1861,  the  Diet  of  PoUnd  was  reestablished,  and  the  emperor  was  to  act 
King  of  Poland,  in  matters  relating  to  that  kingdom.-  A  new  revolution  in  Poland, 
1862,  growing  out  of  the  reriTal  of  a  stringent  system  of  conscription  enforced  thei 
was  followed  by  a  convention  between  Russia  and  Prussia ;  in  which  Prussia  agreed 
drive  back  firom  her  borders  all  Polish  insurgents,  and  to  permit  the  entry  of  Russu 
forces  into  Prussia  in  pursuit  of  insurgents.    This  convention  (known  as  the  Conventii 
of  St.  Petersburg)  was  strongly  objected  to  by  France  and  England,  but  not  efiectuaU 
They  proposed,  on  tlie  17th  June,  1868,  six  points  of  arrangement  with  Poland,  loo 
ing  to  the  restoring  of  Poland  to  its  condition  under  the  treaty  of  Vienna.    The 
were  refused  by  Russia ;  and  France  and  EngUnd,  being  left  to  the  alternative  of  wi 
abandoned  any  further  attempt  to  aid  Poland ;  and  the  insurrection  was  suppress* 
by  the  exerdse  of  the  most  extreme  measures.    It  can  no  longer  be  pretended  th 
PoUnd  is  held  by  Russia  under  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  whatever  be  the  right  of  tl 
case,  or  the  forms  kept  up.    Russia,  in  fiict,  holds  her  Polish  territories  by  the  swor 
and  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  France  and  EngUnd  respecting  breaches 
the  treaty ;  and  Austria  and  Prussia  are  either  neutral,  or  abettors  of  Russia,  ha 
ing  strong  interests  in  common ;  and  the  relations  of  Russian  Poland  to  Russia,  n 
yet  fldly  adjusted,  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  Czar.    Annual  Registc 
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§  44.  Sovereign   States  permanently  united  together    pedend 
by  a  federal  compact,  either  form  a  9ystem  of  confeder-  '*^®'^- 
ixted  States^  (properly  so  called,)  or  a  supreme  federal  govemmenty 
which  has  been  sometimes  called  a  compositive  State,  (a) 

§  45.  In  the  first  case,  the  several  States  are  connected    Confeder- 

,  ated  States, 

together  by  a  compact,  which  does  not  essentially  differ  each  reuin- 

from  an  ordinary  treaty  of  equal  alliance.     Consequently  TOvereignty. 

the  internal  sovereignty  of  each  member  of  the  union  remains 

unimpaired ;  the  resolutions  of  the  federal  body  being  enforced, 

not  as  laws  directly  binding  on  the  private  individual  subjects,  but 

through  the  agency  of  each  separate  government,  adopting  them, 

and  giving  them  the  force  of  law  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  each  confederated  individual  State,  and  the 

federal  body  for  the  affairs  of  common  interest,  may  become,  each 

in  its  appropriate  sphere,  the  object  of  distinct  diplomatic  relations 

with  other  nations. 

§46.  In    the    second    case,    the   federal   government    Supreme 

_    ,         -  ^         .         .  .  T  federal  gov- 

created  by  the  act  of  union  is  sovereign  and  supreme,  emment  or 
^thin  the  sphere  of  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  that  act ;  state!**^ 


the  government  acts  not  only  upon  the  States  which  are 
members  of  the  Confederation,  but  directly  on  the  citizens.  The 
soTereignty,  both  internal  and  external,  of  each  several  State  is 
impaired  by  the  powers  thus  granted  to  the  federal  government, 
and  the  limitations  thus  imposed  on  the  several  State  govern- 
ments. The  compositive  State,  which  results  from  this  league, 
is  alone  a  sovereign  power. 

§  47.  Germany,  as  it  has  been  constituted  under  the     Germanic 

name  of  the  GJermanic  Confederation,  presents  the  ex-  tion.*  ^^^ 

ample  of  a  system  of  sovereign  States,  united  by  an  equal  and 

permanent  Confederation.     All  the  sovereign  princes   and   free 

cities  of  Germany,  including  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King 

of  Prussia,  in  respect  to  their  possessions  which  formerly  belonged 

to  the  Germanic  Empire,  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  Duchy  of 

Holstein,  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  Grand  Duchy 

of  Luxembourg,  are  united  in  a  perpetual  league,  under  the 

name  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  established  by  the  Federal 

1863,  pp.  281-292.    Appendix  to  ditto,  380-361.    Ditto,  1864,  pp.  133-207.    Le  Nord, 
Much  17,  24, 1868.] —  D. 

(a)  These  two  fpedes  of  federal  compacts  are  yeiy  appropriatelj  expressed  in  the 
Gennm  laigiitge,  l^  the  respectiye  terms  of  Staatenbund  and  Bundesstaat. 
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Act  of  1815,  and  completed  and  developed  by  several  subsequent 
decrees. 

The  object  of  this  union  is  declared  to  be  the  preservation  of  the 
external  and  internal  security  of  Grermany,  the  independence  and 
inviolability  of  the  confederated  States.  All  the  members  of  the 
Confederation,  as  such,  are  entitled  to  equal  rights.  New  States 
may  be  admitted  into  the  imion  by  the  imanimous  consent  of  the 
members,  (a) 

The  affairs  of  the  imion  are  confided  to  a  Federative  Diet,  which 
sits  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  which  the  respective  States  are 
represented  by  their  ministers,  and  are  entitled  to  the  following 
votes,  in  what  is  called  the  Ordinary  Assembly  of  the  Diet :  — 

Votef. 

Austria 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Saxony     

Hanover 

Wurtemburg      . 

Baden *...*... 

Electoral  Hesse 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 

Denmark  (for  Holstein) 

The  Netherlands  (for  Luxembourg) 

The  Grand  Ducal  and  Ducal  Houses  of  Saxony     .... 

Brunswick  and  Nassau 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Strelitz 

Oldenburg,  Anhalt,  and  Schwartzburg 

HohenzoUem,  Lichtenstein,  Reuss,  Schaumburg,  Lippe, 

Waldeck,  and  Hesse  Homburg 

The  Free   Cities  of  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and 

Han^^^rg :     •     •     • 


Total 


Austria  presides  in  the  Diet,  but  each  State  has  a  right  to  pro- 
pose any  measure  for  deliberation. 

The  Diet  is  formed  into  what  is  called  a  Q-eneral  Assembly y 
(JPlenum^  for  the  decision  of  certain  specific  questions.  The 
votes  in  plena  are  distributed  as  follows :  — 

(a)  Acte  final  du  Congr^  de  Yienne,  arts.  58,  54,  55.    Deutsche  Bundesacte^  Tom 
8  Juni,  1815,  art.  1.    Wiener  Schiussacte,  vom  15  Mai,  1820,  arts.  1,  6. 
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To«c0. 

Aastria * 4 

Pnissia 4 

Saxony 4 

Bavaria 4 

Hanover 4 

Wurtemburg 4 

Baden 3 

Electoral  Hesse 3 

The  Grand  Dachy  of  Hesse 3 

Holstein 3 

Luxemburg 3 

Brunswick 2 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 2 

Nassau 2 

Saxe  Weimar 

Gotha 

Coburg 

Meiningen 

Hildburghausen 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

Oldenburg 

ADhalt-Dessau . 

Anhalt-Beraburg 

Anhalt-Coethen 

Schwartzburg-Sondershausen 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt 

Hohenzollern-HechiDgen 

Lichtenstein 

Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen 

Waldcck 

Renss  (elder  branch) 

Reuss  (younger  branch) 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

Lippe 

Hesse-Homburg 

The  Free  City  of  Lubeck 

Frankfort ....     ^     .....     . 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Total 70 
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Every  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  general  assembly*  of 
the  Diet  is  first  discussed  in  the  ordinary' assembly,  where  it  is 
decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  But,  in  the  general  assembly, 
(m  plenoj)  two  thirds  of  all  the  votes  are  necessary  to  a  decision. 
The  ordinary  assembly  determines  what  subjects  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  assembly.  But  all  questions  concerning 
the  adoption  or  alteration  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Con- 
federation, or  organic  regulations  establishing  permanent  institu- 
tions, as  means  of  carrying  into  eflFect  the  declared  objects  of  the 
union,  or  the  admission  of  new  members,  or  concerning  the  affairs 
of  religion,  must  be  submitted  to  the  general  assembly ;  and, 
in  all  these  cases,  absolute  unanimity  is  necessary  to  a  final  de- 
cision. (6) 

The  Diet  has  power  to  establish  fundamental  laws  for  the  Con- 
federation, and  organic  regulations  as  to  its  foreign,  military,  and 
internal  relations.  ((?) 

All  the  States  guarantee  to  each  other  the  possession  of  their 
respective  dominions  within  the  union,  and  engage  to  defend, 
not  only  entire  Germany,  but  each  individual  State,  in  case  of 
attack.  When  war  is  declared  by  the  Confederation,  no  State 
can  negotiate  separately  with  the  enemy,  nor  conclude  peace  or  an 
armistice,  without  the  consent  of  the  rest.  Each  member  of  the 
Confederation  may  contract  alliances  with  other  foreign  States, 
provided  they  are  not  directed  against  the  security  of  the  Confed- 
eration, or  the  individual  States  of  which  it  is  composed.  No  State 
can  make  war  upon  another  member  of  the  imion,  but  all  the 
States  are  bound  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  decision  of 
the  Diet.  This  body  is  to  endeavor  to  settle  them  by  mediation ; 
and  if  successful,  and  a  juridical  sentence  becomes  necessary, 
resort  is  to  be  had  to  an  austregal  proceeding,  (^Austrd'gal- 
Instam,^  to  which  the  litigating  parties  are  bound  to  submit 
without  appeal,  (d) 

Each  country  of  the  Confederation  is  entitled  to  a  local  con- 
stitution of  States,  (e)  The  Diet  may  guarantee  the  constitution 
established  by  any  particular  State,  upon  its  application;  and 
thereby  acquire  the  right  of  settling  the  differences  which  may 

(6)  Acte  final,  art  6S.    Wiener  SchluBsacte,  arts.  12-16.    (c)  Acte  final,  art  62. 

(d)  Acte  final,  art.  68. 

(e)  "In  alien  Bundesstaaten  wird  eine  UindestandiBche  Yerfiusang  stattfinden." 
ndesacte,  art  13. 
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arise  respecting  its  interpretation  or  execution,  either  by  mediation 
or  judicial  arbitration,  unless  such  constitution  shall  have  provided 
Other  means  of  determining  controversies  of  this  nature,  (f) 

In  case  of  rebellion  or  insurrection,  or  imminent  danger  thereof 
in  one  or  more  States  of  the  Confederation,  the  Diet  may  interfere 
^  to  suppress  such  insurrection  or  rebellion,  as  threatening  the  gen- 
eral safety  of  the  Confederation.    And  it  may  in  like  manner  inter- 
fere on  the  application  of  any  one  State ;  or,  if  the  local  government 
is  prevented  by  the  insurgents  from  making  such  application,  upon 
the  notoriety  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  insurrection,  or 
imminent  danger  thereof,  to  suppress  the  same  by  the  common 
force  of  the  Confederation.  (^) 

In  case  of  the  denial  or  unreasonable  delay  of  justice  by  any 
State  to  its  subjects,  or  others,  the  aggrieved  party  may  invoke 
the  mediation  of  the  Diet ;  and  if  the  suit  between  private  indi- 
viduals involves  a  question  respecting  the  conflicting  rights  and 
obligations  of  different  members  of  the  union,  and  it  cannot  be 
wnicably  arranged  by  compromise,  the  Diet  may  submit  the  con- 
troversy to  the  decision  of  an  austregal  tribunal.  (A) 

The  decrees  of  the  Diet  are  executed  by  the  local  governments 
of  the  particular  States  of  the  Confederation,  on  application  to 
them  by  the  Diet  for  that  purpose,  excepting  in  those  cases  where 
the  Diet  interferes  to  suppress  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  in  one 
or  more  of  the  States ;  and  even  in  these  instances,  the  execution 
is  to  be  enforced,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  concert  with  the  local 
government  against  whose  subjects  it  is  directed,  (i) 

The  subjects  of  each  member  of  the  union  have  the  right  of 
acquiring  and  holding  real  property  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Confederation ;  of  migrating  from  one  State  to  another ;  of  enter- 
iog  into  the  military  or  civil  service  of  any  one  of  the  confed- 
erated States,  subj^ct  to  the  paramount  claim  of  their  own  native 
sovereign;   and  of  exemption  from  every  droit  de  dStraction^  or 
other  similar  tax,  on  removing  their  effects  from  one  State  to 
another,  unless  where  particular  reciprocal  compacts  have  stipu- 
lated to  the  contrary.     The  Diet  has  power  to  establish  uniform 
laws  relating  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  to  secure  to  authors 
the  copyright  of  their  works  throughout  the  Confederation,  (j^ 

(/)  Wiener  Schlnasacte,  art  60.  {g)  Wiener  Schlussacte,  arts.  25-28. 

\k)  lb.  arte.  29,  80.  (t)  Wiener  Schliusacte,  art.  82. 

(j)  Bondeaacte,  art  18. 
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The  Diet  has  also  power  to  regulate  the  commercical  intercourse 
between  the  different  States,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers 
belonging  to  the  Confederation,  as  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  (k)  ^  I 

The  different  Christian  sects  throughout  the  Confederation  are 
entitled  to  an  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights ;  and  the  Diet  is 
empowered  to  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  ameliorating 
the  civil  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  of  securing  to  them  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Confederation  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  upon 
condition  that  they  submit  themselves  to  all  the  obligations  of  other 
citizens.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  privileges  granted  to  them  by  any 
particular  State  are  to  be  maintained.  (J) 

Of  the  in-  §  ^^-  Notwithstanding  the  great  mass  of  powers  thus 
*t™tvofUi  S^^®^  ^0  *^®  Diet,  and  the  numerous  restraints  imposed 
States  of  upon  the  exercise  of  internal  sovereignty,  by  the  mdividual 
manic  Con-  States  of  which  the  union  is  composed,  it  does  not  appear 

eration.    ^j^^^  ^j^^  Germanic  Confederation  can  be  distinguished,  in 

this  respect,  from  an  ordinary  equal  alliance  between  independent 
sovereigns,  except  by  its  permanence,  and  by  the  greater  number 
and  complication  of  the  objects  it  is  intended  to  embrace.  In 
respect  to  their  internal  sovereignty,  the  several  States  of  the  Con- 
federation do  not  form,  by  their  union,  one  compositive  State,  nor 
are  they  subject  to  a  common  sovereign.  Though  what  are  called 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Confederation  are  framed  by  the  Diet, 
which  has  also  power  to  make  organic  regulations  respecting  its 
federal  relations  ;  these  regulations  are  not,  in  general,  enforced  as 
laws  directly  binding  on  the  private  individual  subjects,  but  only 
through  the  agency  of  each  separate  government  adopting  them, 
and  giving  them  tlie  force  of  laws  within  its  own  local  jurisdiction. 
If  there  be  cases  where  the  Diet  may  rightfully  enforce  its  own 
resolutions  directly  against  the  individual  subjects,  or  the  body  of 
subjects  within  any  particular  State  of  the  Confederation,  without 
the  agency  of  the  local  governments,  (and  there  appear  to  be  some 
such  cases,)  then  these  cases,  when  they  occur,  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  character  of  the  union,  which  then  so  far  becomes  a 

(k)  Bundesactc,  art.  19.    Acte  final,  arts.  108-117.  (/)  Bundesacte,  art.  16. 

[^  The  duties  as  to  commerce  and  free  navigation  have  not  been  performed  bj 
the  Diet,  but  by  a  ZoUverein,  of  which  Prussia  and  nearly  all  the  German  States  are 
members,  and  in  which  Austria  is  indirectly  included  by  the  operation  of  a  treaty 
with  Prussia.]  — D. 
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compositiTe  State,  or  supreme  federal  government.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederation,  as  such,  are  equal  in  rights ;  and  the 
occasional  obedience  of  the  Diet,  and  through  it  of  the  several 
States,  to  the  commands  of  the  two  great  preponderating  members 
'of  the  Confederation,  Austria  and  Prussia,  or  even  the  habitual 
influence  exercised  by  them  over  its  councils,  and  over  the  coun- 
cils of  its  several  States,  does  not,  in  legal  contemplation,  impair 
their  internal  sovereignty,  or  change  the  legal  character  of  their 
union. 

§49.  In  respect  to  the  exercise  by  the  confederated    or  the  ex- 
States  of  their  external  sovereignty,  we  have  already  seen  ^^^'or'" 
that  the  power  of  contracting  alliances  with  other  States,  ^^^  states. 
foreign  to  the  Confederation,  is  expressly  reserved  to  all  the  con- 
federated States,  with  the  proviso  that  such  alliances  are  not 
directed  against  the  security  of  the  Confederation  itself,  or  that  of 
the  several  States  of  which  it  is  composed.    Each  State  also  retains 
its  rights  of  legation,  both  with  respect  to  foreign  powers  and  to  its 
C(>States.  (a)     Although  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Confed- 
eration with  the  five  great  European  powers,  parties  to  the  Pinal 
Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  are  habitually  maintained  by 
pennanent  legations  from  those  powers  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
jet  the  Confederation  itself  is  not  habitually  represented  by  public 
ministers  at  the  courts  of  these,  or  any  other  foreign  powers; 
whilst  each  confederated  State  habitually  sends  to,  and  receives 
such  minister  from  other  sovereign  States,  both  within  and  without 
the  Confederation.    It  is  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  case  of  a  negotiation  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
or  armistice,  that  the  Diet  appoints  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with 
foreign  powers.  (J) 

According  to  the  original  plan  of  confederation  as  proposed  by 
Austria  and  Prussia,  those  States,  not  having  possessions  out  of 
Germany^  were  to  have  been  absolutely  prohibited  from  making 
alliances  or  war  with  any  power  foreign  to  the  Confederation,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  latter.  But  this  proposition  was  subse- 
quently modified  by  the  insertion  of  the  above  63d  article  of  the 
Federal  Act  of  1815.  And  the  limitations  contained  in  that  article 
upon  the  war-making  and  treaty-making  powers,  both  of  the  Con- 

(a)  Kliiber,  Oeffentliches  Recht  des  teutschen  Bundes,  §§  187-148. 
(6)  Klfiber,  §S  14S,  162  a.    Wiener  Schlussacte,  §  49. 
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federation  itself  and  of  its  several  members,  were  more  completely 
defined  by  the  Pinal  Act  of  1820.  (c) 

It  results  clearly  from  these  provisions,  that  such  of  the  confed- 
erated States,  as  have  possessions  without  the  limits  of  the  Confedera- 
tion^ retain  the  authority  of  declaring  and  carrying  on  war  against 
any  power  foreign  to  the  Confederation,  independently  of  the  Con- 
federation itself,  which  remains  neutral  in  such  a  war,  unless  the 
Diet  shall  recognize  the  existence  of  a  danger  threatening  the 
federal  territory.  The  sovereign  members  of  the  Confederation, 
having  possessions  without  the  limits  thereof,  are  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
King  of  Denmark.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  one  of  these  sover- 
eigns undertakes  a  war  in  his  character  of  a  European  power,  the 
Confederation,  whose  relations  and  obligations  are  unaffected  by 
such  war,  remains  a  stranger  thereto ;  in  other  words,  it  remains 
neutral,  even  if  the  war  be  defensive  on  the  part  of  the  confeder- 
ated sovereign  as  to  his  possessions  without  the  Confederation, 
unless  the  Diet  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  danger  threatening 
the  federal  territory,  (d^^ 

It  seems,  also,  to  result  from  these  provisions,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above-mentioned  modification  in  the  original  plan  of 
Confederation,  that  even  those  States  not  having  possessions  without 
the  limits  of  the  Confederation^  retain  the  sovereign  authority  of 

(c)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  447,  448,  457-460. 

(d)  Wiener  Schlussacte,  arts.  46,  47.  Eliiber,  Oefientliches  Recht  des  teutschea 
Sondes,  §  152  f. 

P  During  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  Austria  invoked  the  47th  article  of  the  Final 
Act,  on  the  allegation  that  her  territory  within  the  Confederation  was  threatened  bj 
France  and  Sardinia.  Prussia  refused  to  consider  that  war  as  a  matter  afiecting  the 
Confederation,  and  gave  official  notice  that  she  would  not  be  bound  by  a  decision  of  a 
migority  of  the  Diet  to  tliat  effect.  At  the  same  time,  she  agreed  to  the  federal 
contingent  being  put  upon  a  war  footing.  The  more  southern  German  powers  fiiTored 
the  Austrian  application ;  but  the  attitude  of  Prussia  defeated  it  Russia  also  remon- 
strated against  any  construction  of  the  confederative  union  which  carried  it  beyond  a 
purely  defensive  combination.  Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes,  1859.  Annual  Register, 
1859.  The  correspondence  of  1859  shows  that  the  construction  of  the  articles  relating 
to  defence  is  not  settled ;  that  the  action  of  the  Confederation  depends  largely  on  ei^er 
Prussia  or  Austria ;  and  that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  a  voice,  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  the  Confederation  adlieres  to  its  limita 
of  duties,  they  having  admitted  it  into  the  pubhc  law  of  Europe,  and  being  interested 
in  its  action.  The  threat  of  coercion  by  Prussia  on  Saxony,  in  1865,  and  the  acquies- 
cence of  Austria,  and  the  results  of  the  Schleswig^Holstein  war  (vide  infra),  have  cozn- 
bined  to  impair  very  much  the  guaranties  of  the  Confederation.]  — D. 
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separately  declaring  and  carrying  on  war,  and  of  negotiating  jaiid 
making  peace  with  any  power  foreign  to  the  Confederation,  excepir 
ing  in  the  single  case  of  a  war  declared  by  the  Confederation  itself; 
in  which  case,  no  State  can  negotiate  with  the  enemy,  nor  conclude 
peape  or  an  armistice,  without  the  consent  of  the  rest. 

In  other  cases  of  disputes,  arising  between  any  State  of  the  Con- 
federation and  foreign  powers,  and  the  former  asks  the  intervention 
of  the  Diet,  the  Confederation  may  interfere  as  an  ally,  or  as  a 
mediator ;  may  examine  the  respective  complaints  and  pretensions 
of  the  contending  parties.  If  the  result  of  the  investigation  is,  that 
the  co-State  is  not  in  the  right,  the  Diet  will  make  the  most  serious 
representations  to  induce  it  to  renounce  its  pretensions,  will  refuse 
its  interference,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  will  take  all  proper  means 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  preliminary 
examination  proves  that  the  confederated  State  is  in  the  right,  the 
Diet  will  employ  its  good  offices  to  obtain  for  it  complete  satisfac- 
tion and  security,  (e) 

It  follows,  that  not  only  the  internal  but  the  external  The  Ger- 
sovereignty  of  the  several  States  composing  the  Germanic  fedCTation^is 
Confederation,  remains  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as  it  ^Xd^^ 
may  be  affected  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  funda-  states. 
mental  laws  authorizing  the  federal  body  to  represent  their  external 
sovereignty.  In  other  respects,  the  several  confederated  States 
remain  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  all  States  foreign  to  the 
Confederation.  Their  union  constitutes  what  the  German  public 
jurists  call  a  Staatenlmnd,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  Bundes- 
ttaat;  that  is  to  say,  a  supreme  Federal  Government.  (/) 

§50.  Very  important  modifications  were  introduced  Act  of  the 
into  the  Germanic  Constitution,  by  an  act  of  the  Diet  of  ^^^*°^^®*^- 
the  28th  of  June,  1832.  By  the  1st  article  of  this  act  it  is  declared, 
that,  whereas,  according  to  the  57th  article  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 

{e)  Wiener  Schlnssacte,  arts.  85-49.    Kluber,  §  462. 

(/)  Klaber,  {§  108  a,  176,  248,  460,  461,  462.  Hefiter,  Das  europaische  Volker- 
recht»  f  21. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814,  art.  6,  declares :  "  Lea  ^tats  de  TAllemagne  seront  ind^ 
peiidana  et  nnis  par  un  lien  fdd^ratif." 

The  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1816,  art  64,  declares :  "  Le  but  de 
oette  Ckmfdd^ration  est  le  maintien  de  la  siiret^  ezt^rieure  et  int^rieure  de  TAlle- 
f,  de  rind^Kmdance  et  de  rinviolabilit^  de  ses  ^tats  conf§ddr^8." 
And  liie  SeUfuaacte,  of  1820,  declares : — 

AxT.  1.   The  Germanic  Confederation  is  an  international  union  of  the  sovereign 
and  Free  Cities  of  Germany,  formed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  independence 
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Congress  of  Vienna,  the  powers  of  the  State  ought  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  its  chief,  and  the  sovereign  ought  not  to  be  bound  by 
the  local  constitution  to  require  the  co-operation  of  the  legislative 
Ghambei*s,  except  as  to  the  exercise  of  certain  specified  rights ;  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany,  as  members  of  the  Confederation,  have  not 
only  the  right  of  rejecting  the  petitions  of  the  Chambers,  contrary 
to  this  principle,  but  the  object  of  the  Confederation  makes  it  their 
duty  to  reject  such  petitions. 

Art.  2.  Since  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  said  57th  article  of 
the  Final  Act,  and  its  inductions,  as  expressed  in  the  58th  article, 
the  Chambers  cannot  refuse  to  any  German  sovereign  the  neces- 
sary means  of  fulfilling  his  federal  obligations,  and  those  imposed 
by  the  local  constitution;  the  cases  in  which  the  Chambers  en- 
deavor to  make  their  consent  to  the  taxes  necessary  for  these  pur- 
poses depend  upon  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  to  their  propositions 
upon  any  otlier  subject,  are  to  be  classed  among  those  cases  to 
which  are  to  be  applied  the  25th  and  26th  articles  of  the  Final  Act,' 
relating  to  resistance  of  the  subjects  against  the  government. 

Art.  3.  The  interior  legislation  of  the  States  belonging  to  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  cannot  prejudice  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
federation, as  expressed  in  the  2d  article  of  the  original  act  of 
confederation,  and  in  the  Ist  article  of  the  Final  Act ;  nor  can  this 
legislation  obstruct  in  any  manner  the  accomplishment  of  the 
federal  obligations  of  the  State,  and  especially  the  payment  of 
the  taxes  necessary  to  fulfil  them. 

Art.  4.  In  order  to  maintain  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  of  the  assembly  representing  it,  against  usurpations 
of  every  kind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  to  the  States 
which  are  members  of  the  Confederation  the  maintenance  of  the 
constitutional  relations  between  the  local  governments  and  the 
legislative  Chambers,  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Diet,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  a  commission  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Chambers,  and  with 
directing  their  attention  to  the  propositions  and  resolutions  which 
may  be  found  in  opposition  to  the  federal  obligations,  or  to  the 

and  inyiolability  of  the  confederated  States,  as  well  as  for  the  internal  and  external 
security  of  Germany. 

Art.  2.   In  respect  to  its  internal  relations,  this  Confederation  forms  a  body  of 
States  independent  between  themselves,  and  bound  to  each  other  by  rights  and  datiea 
reciprocally  stipulated.    In  respect  to  its  external  relations,  it  forms  a  collectiTe  power 
established  on  the  principle  of  political  union. 
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rights  of  sovereignty,  guarantied  by  the  compacts  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. This  commission  is  to  report  to  the  Diet,  which,  if  it  finds 
the  matter  proper  for  further  consideration,  will  put  itself  in  rela- 
tion with  the  local  government  concerned.  After  the  lapse  of  six 
years,  a  new  arrangement  is  to  be  made  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  commission. 

Art.  5.  Since  according  to  the  59th  article  of  the  Final  Act,  in 
those  States  where  the  publication  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Chambers  is  secured  by  the  constitution,  the  free  expression  of 
opinion,  either  in  the  deliberations  themselves,  or  in  their  publica- 
tion through  the  medium  of  the  press,  cannot  be  so  extended  as  to 
endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  State  itself,  or  of  the  Confederation 
in  general,  all  the  governments  belonging  to  it  mutually  bind 
themselves,  as  they  are  already  bound  by  their  federal  relations,  to 
adopt  and  maintain  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
and  punish  every  attack  against  the  Confederation  in  the  local 
Chambers. 

Art.  6.  Since  the  Diet  is  already  authorized  by  the  17th  article 
of  the  Pinal  Act,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
original  act  of  confederation,  to  give  its  pro\4sion8  such  an  inter- 
pretation as  may  be  consistent  with  its  object,  in  case  doubts 
should  arise  in  this  respect,  it  is  understood  that  the  Confederation 
has  the  exclusive  right  of  interpreting,  so  as  to  produce  their  legal 
eflFect,  the  original  act  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Pinal  Act, 
which  right  it  exercises  by  its  constitutional  organ,  the  Diet,  (a) 

§  51.  Purther  modifications  of  the  federal  constitution  Act  of  the 
were  introduced  by  the  act  of  the  Diet  of  the  30th  of  ^^^'^^i^si. 
October,  1834,  in  consequence  of  the  diplomatic  conferences  held 
at  Vienna  in  the  same  year,  by  the  representatives  of  the  different 
States  of  Germany. 

By  the  1st  article  of  this  last-mentioned  act,  it  is  provided  that,' 
in  case  of  difierences  arising  between  the  government  of  any  State 
and  the  legislative  Chambers,  either  respecting  the  interpretation 
of  the  local  constitution,  or  upon  the  limits  of  the  co-operation 
allowed  to  the  Chambers,  in  carrying  into  effect  certain  deter- 
minate rights  of  the  sovereign,  and  especially  in  case  of  the  refusal 
of  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  support  of  government,  conforma- 
bly to  the  constitution  and  the  federal  obligations  of  the  State, 
after  every  l^al  and  constitutional  means  of  conciliation  have 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  460-486. 
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been  exhausted,  the  differences  shall  be  decided  by  a  federal  tribu- 
nal of  arbitrators,  appointed  in  the  following  manner :  — 

2.  The  representatives,  each  holding  one  of  the  seventeen  votes 
in  the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  Diet,  shall  nominate,  once  in  every 
three  years,  within  the  States  represented  by  tliem,  two  persons 
distinguished  by  their  reputation  and  length  of  service  in  the 
judicial  and  administrative  service.  The  vacancies  which  may 
occur,  during  the  said  term  of  three  years,  in  the  tribunal  of  arbi- 
trators thus  constituted,  shall  be  in  like  manner  supplied  as  often 
as  they  may  occur. 

3.  Whenever  the  case  mentioned  in  the  first  article  arises,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  a  decision  by  this  tribunal,  there 
shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  thirty-four,  six  judges  arbitrators, 
of  whom  three  are  to  be  selected  by  the  government,  and  three 
by  tlie  Chambers.  This  number  may  be  reduced  to  two,  or  in- 
creased to  eight,  by  the  consent  of  the  parties :  and  in  case  of  the 
neglect  of  either  to  name  judges  they  may  be  appointed  by  the  Diet. 

4.  The  arbitrators  thus  designated  shall  elect  an  additional  arbi- 
ter as  an  umpire,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  the 
umpire  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Diet. 

5.  The  documents  respecting  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  umpire,  by  whom  they  shall  be  referred  to  two 
of  the  judges  arbitrators  to  report  upon  the  same,  the  one  to  be 
selected  from  among  those  chosen  by  the  government,  the  other 
from  among  those  chosen  by  the  Chambers. 

6.  The  judges  arbitrators,  including  the  umpire,  shall  then  meet 
at  a  place  designated  by  the  parties,  or,  in  case  of  disagreement,  by 
the  Diet,  and  decide  by  a  majority  of  voices  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy according  to  their  conscientious  conviction. 

7.  In  case  they  require  further  elucidations  before  proceeding  to 
a  decision,  they  shall  apply  to  the  Diet,  by  whom  the  same  shall  be 
furnished. 

8.  Unless  in  case  of  unavoidable  delay  under  the  circumstances 
stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  decision  shall  be  pronounced 
within  the  space  of  four  months  at  farthest  from  the  nomination  of 
the  umpire,  and  be  transmitted  to  the  Diet,  in  order  to  be  conmiu- 
nicated  to  the  government  of  the  State  interested. 

9.  The  sentence  of  the  judges  arbitrators  shall  have  the  effect  of 

an  austregal  judgment,  and  shall  be  carried  into  execution  in  the 

manner  prescribed  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Confederation. 
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In  the  case  of  disputes  more  particularly  relating  to  the  financial 
budget,  the  eflFect  of  the  arbitration  extends  to  the  period  of  time 
for  which  the  same  may  have  been  voted. 

10.  The  costs  and  expenses  of  the  arbitration  are  to  be  ex- 
clusively borne  by  the  State  interested,  and,  in  case  of  disputes 
respecting  their  payment,  they  shall  be  levied  by  a  decree  of  the 
Diet. 

11.  The  same  tribunal  shall  decide  upon  the  differences  and 
disputes  which  may  arise,  in  the  free  towns  of  the  Confederation, 
between  the  Senate  and  the  authorities  established  by  the  burghers 
in  virtue  of  their  local  constitutions. 

12.  The  different  members  of  the  Confederation  may  resort  to 
the  same  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  determine  the  controversies 
arising  between  them ;  and  whenever  the  consent  of  the  States 
respectively  interested  is  given  for  that  purpose,  the  Diet  shall 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  organize  the  tribunal  according  to 
Uie  precedmg  articles.  (J)  ^ 

(6)  For  f^irther  details  respecting  the  Grermanic  Constitutioii,  see  Wheaton's  History 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  465,  et  seq. 

[^  The  German  Confederation.  —  During  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1848,  an 
tttempt  was  made  to  create  a  political  union  of  the  entire  German  nationality.    A  par- 
liament met  at  Frankfort  in  May,  1848,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Diet  of  the  confed- 
eracy.    The  parliament  proposed  a  constitution  creating  a  German  empire,  with  an 
hereditary  emperor,  a  diet  of  two  chambers,  a  constitutional  government  and  imperial 
judicature,  with  full  freedom  of  speech  and  press.    Austria,  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  and 
Hanover  having  refused  to  join  the  empire,  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  whom  the  imperial 
throne  had  been  offered,  refused  it ;  and  the  attempt  fell  through.    Efforts  were  after- 
wards made  by  Austria  and  Prussia  separately  to  construct  some  form  of  a  united  Ger- 
man government,  but  they  all  failed ;  and,  in  May,  1851,  they  fell  back  upon  the  old 
German  confederacy  of  1815.    (Annual  Register,  1848,  p.  362 ;  1849,  pp.  847, 864 ;  1850, 
pp.  813,  320 ;  1851,  p.  276.)     The  war  of  1864,  for  the  duchies,  found  Denmark  unsup^ 
ported  by  any  European  power ;  and,  after  a  short,  brave  struggle  with  the  combined 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  German-Confederate  armies  and  navy,  Denmark  sent  a  pleni- 
potentiary directly  to  Vienna  to  settle  terms  of  peace  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  great  powers.     The  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  at  Vienna,  on  the  1st  August,  1864.    The  terms  were  as  follows :   I.  The 
King  of  Denmark  renounced  his  rights  to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and 
Lauenburg,  in  &vor  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Austria ;  engaging  to 
respect  tuch  arrangements  as  their  Majesties  might  make  respecting  the  ducliies. 
II.  The  boundaries  are  settled  by  including  in  Schleswig  the  islands  belonging  to  that 
duchy,  and  the  Jutland  possessions  lying  south  of  the  southern  line  of  Ribe,  which 
inciudes  several  islands,  as  Amrom,  parts  of  Fohr,  Sylt,  &c. ;  and  by  Denmark  retain- 
ing small  portions  of  Schleswig,  to  rectify  the  line.    III.  The  ceded  duchies  bear  their 
•hare  of  the  debti  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  contracted  for  the  general  account. 
IV.  An  armiftioe  was  established  upon  tlie  principle  of  vli  possidetis.    V.  A  treaty  of 
petoe  if  to  be  made.    By  the  subsequent  Convention  of  Gastein,  Prussia  takes  Schlea- 
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United         8  62.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 

St&tes  of 

America,  ift  of  a  Very  diflFerent  nature  from  that  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  It  is  not  merely  a  league  of  sovereign  States,  for 
their  common  defence  against  external  and  internal  violence,  but  a 
supreme  federal  government,  or  compositive  State,  acting  not  only 
upon  the  sovereign  members  of  the  Union,  but  directly  upon  all  its 
citizens  in  their  individual  and  corporate  capacities.  It  was  estab- 
lished, as  the  Constitution  expressly  declares,  by  "  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  them  and  their  posterity."  This  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  treaties  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  are  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  and  that  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Legiaia-  §  ^3.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Union  is  vested  in  a 
^^th^^^"^  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate,  the  membprs  of  which 
Union.  are  chosen  by  the  local  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives,  elected  by  the  people  in  each 
State.  This  Congress  has  power  to  levy  taxes  and  duties,  to  pay 
the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  Union ;  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the   several 

wig  and  Lauenburg,  with  the  port  of  Kiel,  and  the  control  of  the  canal  from  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  to  the  Baltic.  Austria  has  Holstein,  and  receives  875,000/.  for  the 
surrender  of  Lauenburg.  Yet  the  matter  between  the  two  powers  is  not  entirely 
settled,  and  Prussia  holds  possession  of  Lauenburg.  The  only  thing  absolutely  settled 
is,  that  the  German  Confederation  is  powerless  against  Prussia,  and  has  little  else 
remaining  to  it  than  a  moral  influence. 

From  1859  to  the  present  time,  the  constitution  of  the  German  confederacy  and 
of  the  Zollverein  have  been  the  subjects  of  frequent  attempts  at  reconstruction.  The 
states  of  the  second  order  began  the  movement  in  1859,  countenanced  by  Austria, 
Saxony  taking  the  lead.  Their  proposition,  known  as  the  Dresden  Project,  was 
declined  by  Prussia,  and  the  Prussian  proposal  of  a  restricted  confederation,  under 
her  own  direction,  was  opposed  by  Austria  and  the  minor  powers  in  sympathy  with 
her.  In  the  Zollverein,  it  had  been  customary  for  Prussia  to  negotiate  the  commercial 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  to  sign  and  exchange  them ;  leaving  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  union  to  give  their  adherence  afterwards.  The  attempt  to  introduce  Aus- 
tria into  the  Zollverein,  and  the  growing  reluctance  of  the  minor  States  to  leave  the 
treaty-making  power  to  Prussia,  make  the  continuance,  or  at  least  the  renewal,  of 
tlie  Zollverein  a  matter  of  no  little  doubt.  Le  Nord,  Aug.  15,  Aug.  81,  Oct  18,  Not. 
Iand21,  1862.]— D. 
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States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes;   to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  Union;   to  coin  money,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures ;   to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ; 
to  secure  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
writings  and  discoveries;  to  punish  piracies  and  felonies  on  the 
high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations ;   to  declare 
war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  regulate  captures 
by  sea  and  land ;   to  raise  and  support  armies ;   to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy ;  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces ;  to  exercise  exclusive  civil  and  crimmal  legis- 
lation over  the  district  where  the  seat  of  the  federal  government 
is  established^  and  over  all  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  dock- 
yards belonging  to  the  Union,  and  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  all  these  and  the  other  powers 
vested  in  the  federal  government  by  the  Constitution. 

§  54.  To  give  effect  to  this  mass  of  sovereign  authori-    Executive 
ties,  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President  of  the  v^yf^r. 
United  States,  chosen  by  electors  appointed  in  each  State  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct.     The  judicial  power 
extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union,  and  is  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court,  and  such  inferior  tribunals  as  Congress   may  establish. 
The  federal  judiciary  exercises  under  this  grant  of  power  the 
authority  to  examine  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  and  the  sev- 
eral State  legislatures,  and,  in  cases  proper  for  judicial  determina- 
tion, to  decide  on  the  constitutional  validity  of  such  laws.^    The 

« 

P  RelatUms  of  the  United-States  Judiciary  to  the  Constitution  and  Statutes.  —  The  lan- 
guage of  this  clause  may  mislead  foreign  readers.  There  is  no  tribunal,  under  the 
Constitution,  which  has  special  and  direct  power  to  decide  questions  of  constitutional 
law.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  like  all  the  otlier  courts,  State  or 
national,  is  simply  a  court  of  judicature,  to  decide  controverted  cases  in  law,  equity, 
Of  admiralty,  that  are  brought  before  it  by  actual  litigants.  It  is  not  charged  with  any 
special  function  conservatiye  of  the  Constitution,  like  the  so-entitled  Senate  of  the 
French  Constitution  of  December,  1799.  In  cases  before  it,  the  Supreme  Court  has  no 
other  jurisdiction  over  constitutional  questions  than  is  possessed  by  the  humblest 
judicial  tribunal,  State  or  national,  in  the  land.  The  only  distinction  is,  that  it  is  the 
court  of  final  resort,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  The  relations  of  all 
the  courts  to  the  Constitution  arise  simply  from  the  &ct,  tliat,  being  courts  of  law,  they 
nrost  gire  to  litigants  before  them  the  law;  and  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  is 
law,  and  not,  like  most  European  political  constitutions,  a  collection  of  rules  and  prin- 
ciple* haring  only  amoral  obligation  upon  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of 
the  goTemment    Aeoordingly,  each  litigant,  having  the  right  to  the  highest  law,  may 
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judicial  power  also  extends  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United 

appeal  from  a  statute  of  Congress,  or  any  other  act  of  any  officer  or  department.  State 
or  national,  and  invoke  the  Constitution,  as  the  highest  law.  The  court  does  not  form- 
ally set  aside  or  declare  void  any  statute  or  ordinance  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  simply  decides  the  case  before  it  according  to  law;  and,  if  laws  are  in  conflict, 
according  to  that  law  which  has  th^  highest  authority :  that  is,  the  Constitution.  The 
effect  of  the  decree  of  the  final  court  on  the  status  of  the  parties  or  property  in  that  suit 
is,  of  course,  absolute,  and  binds  all  departments  of  the  government.  The  constitu- 
tional principle  involved  in  the  decision  being  ascertained  from  the  opinion, — if  the 
court  sees  fit  to  deliver  a  full  opinion,  —  has  in  all  future  cases,  in  courts  of  law,  simply 
the  effect  of  a  judicial  precedent,  whatever  that  may  be.  Upon  the  political  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  upon  citizens,  the  principle  decided  has,  in  future  cases, 
not  the  binding  force  of  a  portion  of  the  Constitution,  but  the  moral  effect  due  to  its 
intrinsic  weight  and  to  the  character  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  practical  authority  derived 
from  the  consideration  that  all  acts  inconsistent  with  it  will  be  inoperative,  by  reason 
of  the  judicial  power,  which  any  litigant  may  invoke  against  their  operation ;  and  fi?om 
the  further  consideration  that  any  attempts  to  act  against  it  can  only  produce  a  conflict 
between  departments  of  the  government,  in  which  the  authority  of  the  judiciary  must 
prevail  or  be  overthrown.  But  the  court  itself,  in  some  subsequent  case,  upon  further 
consideration,  or  by  reason  of  changes  in  its  members,  may  overrule  its  own  prece- 
dent ;  and  thus  a  law  or  doctrine  long  inoperative  may  be  revived,  or,  long  operative, 
may  be  set  aside.  The  precise  authority  which  a  precedent  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  a  question  of  constitutional  law,  has  upon  the  court  itself,  in  subsequent  cases,  is 
too  complex  and  uncertain  for  speculation  here. 

There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  apprehending  the  subject,  if  certain  things  are  borne 
in  mind :  I.  The  Constitution  is  a  code  of  positive  law,  as  much  as  an  ac*t  of  the  Liegis- 
lature,  and  binding,  as  positive  law,  upon  all  persons,  official  or  unofficial,  in  all  their 
relations,  public  or  private,  and  upon  all  departments  of  the  government,  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial.  II.  The  courts  have  no  special  power  to  construe  the  Consti- 
tution, or  to  make  interpretations  of  it  which  shall  have  the  force  of  law.  They  have 
no  function  except  to  decide  actual  causes  brought  before  them  by  litigating  parties. 
As  they  must  decide  these  causes  according  to  law,  they  necessarily  interpret  tlie  Con- 
stitution as  they  do  any  other  form  of  law  ;  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
case  before  them,  and  that  is  all  they  do  decide.  III.  The  American  system  being 
that  of  the  Common  Law,  in  which  the  principle  of  a  judicial  decision  has  the  force 
of  a  precedent,  the  constitutional  principle  involved  in  deciding  a  case  has  that  force. 
IV.  The  decree  of  the  court  on  the  subject-matter  before  it,  must  be  executed  by  ail 
the  powers  of  the  government ;  but  the  principle  of  constitutional  law  involved  in  the 
decision  has  not  the  force  of  a  law^  as  to  future  cases,  on  a  deimrtment,  or  a  citizen  in 
the  discharge  of  his  political  duties.  It  has  the  moral  and  practical  force  of  a  judicial 
precedent.  V.  The  practical  effect  of  a  judicial  precedent  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to 
settle  a  rule  of  construction  for  all  inferior  courts.  It  also  settles  a  rule  for  the  Supreme 
Court  itself,  not  absolute,  but  practically  permanent,  unless  very  strong  grounds  appear 
for  reversing  it  in  some  future  case.  The  advantage  of  a  settled  rule,  and  the  dangers 
and  disadvantages  of  uncertain  rules,  are  always  great  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a 
purely  judicial  tribunal,  as  it  cannot  propound  abstract  rules  of  law,  but  only  decide 
cases,  a  change  of  the  principle  of  decision,  in  a  case  before  it,  operates  as  a  surprise 
and  ii\justice  upon  the  parties  in  court,  and  upon  all  who  have  shaped  their  conduct  by 
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States  shall  be*  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State;  between 
citizens  of  diflferent  States;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States;  and  between  a 
State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or 
subjects. 

§  55.  The  treaty-making  power  is  vested  exclusively  in  Treaty- 
the  President  and  Senate ;  all  treaties  negotiated  with  for-  ^wer5 
eign  States  being  subject  to  their  ratification.  No  State  of  the  Union 
can  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make 
any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  the  payment  of 
debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts ;  grant  any  title  of  nobility ;  lay  any 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  such  as  are  necessary  to  execute 
its  local  inspection  laws,  the  produce  of  which  must  be  paid  into  the 
national  treasury ;  and  such  laws  are  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  Congress.  Nor  can  any  Sitate,  without  the  consent 
of  €ongre8S,  lay  any  tonnage  duty ;  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in 
time  of  peace ;  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State  or  with  a  foreign  power ;  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually. 

the  principle  once  adopted  by  the  court.  This  simple  fiust,  seldom  noticed, — that  a 
court  of  law  cannot  adopt  or  declare  a  rule  of  interpretation  in  the  abstract,  to  operate 
only  in  future  cases,  as  an  act  of  the  legislature  operates,  with  notice  to  all,  but,  if  it 
changes  its  principle  of  construction,  must  do  so  on  a  case  ex  post  factOf  —  goes  far  to 
account  for  the  obligation  of  judicial  precedents.  VI.  A  judicial  precedent,  on  a 
question  of  constitutional  political  law,  has  no  other  than  moral  force  on  the  legislative 
department,  in  its  subsequent  acts,  and  on  citizens  in  their  votes.  For  instance,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  a  statute  to  be  constitutional,  that  does  not  operate,  as  law,  on 
the  conscience  of  a  member  of  the  legislature,  under  his  oath,  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  voting  to  repeal  it  as  unconstitutional ;  or  to  prevent  a  citizen  fix)m  voting  at  elec- 
tions, on  that  ground  alone ;  or  upon  the  President,  to  prevent  his  putting  his  veto  on 
a  renewal  of  such  a  law  in  a  new  case.  So,  if  it  decides  a  law  unconstitutional,  the 
legislature  may  retain  the  law  on  tlie  statute-books,  and  renew  it  if  it  expires,  leaving 
it  to  be  inoperative,  in  the  hope  of  a  reversal  of  the  decision  by  some  changes  in  the 
court.  This  course  raises  only  a  question  of  comity  and  prudence.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  decides  a  certain  bank-charter  to  be  constitutional.  Congress  may  decline  to  re- 
new it  when  it  haa  expired,  or  to  grant  a  similar  one  to  another  company,  solely  on  the 
ground  that  such  charters,  in  their  opinion,  are  not  constitutional.  No  conflict  is  cre- 
ated, as  the  existing  charter  has  effect  everywhere,  by  force  of  the  decision.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory.  Con- 
gress may  still  prohibit  it  in  all  future  territorial  bills ;  taking  the  chance  of  the  court's 
not  adhering  to  its  doctrine.  These  are  questions  of  policy  and  propriety,  not 
of  law. 

topic  it  pwmliar  to  American  jurisprudence.    In  England,  an  act  of  Parlia- 
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invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  does  not  admit  of  delay. 
The  Union  guarantees  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  engages  to  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion, 
and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive,  when 
the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against  domestic  violence. 
TheAmer-      §  56.  It  is  uot  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  de- 

ican  Union  .        ^  «         i       . 

is  a  supreme  tcrminc  how  far  the  internal  sovereignty  of  the  respective 
erai^nt^^  States  composing  the  Union  is  impaired  or  modified  by 
these  constitutional  provisions.  But  since  all  those  powers,  by 
which  the  international  relations  of  these  States  are  maintained 
with  foreign  States,  in  peace  and  in  war,  are  expressly  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  on  the  federal  government,  whilst  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  by  the  several  States  is  expressly  prohibited,  it  is 
evident  that  the  external  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  Union.  The  independence  of  the  respective  States, 
in  this  respect,  is  merged  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  thus  becomes  what  the  German  public  jurists  call  a 
BundeBBtaat.^ 

ment  is  supreme  law :  there  being  no  positive,  paramount  constitution ;  and,  on  the 
continent,  the  doctrine  of  public  law  seems  to  be,  that  courts  are  not  to  go  behind 
tlie  external  or  formal  legality  of  governmental  acts.]  —  D. 

[*2  The  United  States  a  Supreme  Government.  —  The  republic  of  the  United  States 
comes  confessedly  up  to  tliis  second  class,  of  a  supreme  federal  government,  or  com- 
posite state,  in  its  practical  result.  It  is  a  new  state  or  government,  acting  directlj 
upon  each  individual,  by  its  own  officers  and  departments,  in  execution  of  its  own 
laws.  Witliin  its  sphere,  it  acts  as  if  there  were  no  separate  States  in  existence.  It 
is  also  the  final  judge,  in  a  dispute  between  itself  and  a  State,  as  to  the  limits  of  its 
sphere  of  action.  It  has  been  the  doctrine  of  a  political  school,  that  the  Constitution 
had  its  origin  and  authority  fix)m  a  compact  of  the  States ;  but  the  doctrine  more  gen- 
erally received  is,  that  the  people  of  the  entire  republic,  as  a  political  community, 
created  the  republic,  as  the  people  of  each  State  created  the  separate  States :  the 
organic  relation  of  each  citizen  to  the  republic  being  the  same  in  kind  as  that  he 
holds  to  the  State  in  which  he  lives.  This  doctrine  arises  naturally  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can principle  that  the  political  people  are  the  sources  of  all  authority,  and  the  creators 
of  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  live. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  theory,  its  consideration  does  not  belong  to  international 
law.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  republic  within  its  sphere,  and 
its  supreme  right  to  determine  the  limits  of  its  sphere,  is  now  settled.  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  the  politicians  of  the  South  Carolina  school,  in  1881,  at  first  contended  for  a  right 
in  each  State  to  nullify  any  act  of  Congress  within  the  limits  of  the  State  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  State,  should  be  unconstitutional  or  oppressive  and  uigust,  and  yet 
to  remain  in  the  Union.  The  impracticability  of  recognizing  such  a  right  as  a  legal 
right,  the  State  still  to  remain  in  the  Union  and  its  people  assisting  to  make  laws  for 
the  republic,  choosing  which  they  wiil  obey,  soon  brought  this  theory  into  disrepute, 
even  with  its  original  supporters ;  and  they  adopted  the  more  practical  doctrine  of  a 
right  in  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union  altogether,  at  its  discretion.  This  doctnoe, 
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§  67-  The  Swiss  Confederation,  as  remodelled  by  the    Swiss 
federal  pact  of  1815,  consists  of  a  union  between  the  tion.'^  ^  ^ 
then  twenty-two  Cantons  of  Switzerland ;  the  object  of  which  is 

known  m»  the  Right  of  Secession,  soon  supplanted  the  impracticahle  theory  of  Nollifl- 
cfttion.  The  right  of  secession  was  contended  for  as  a  constitutional  rigfu,  binding  on 
the  rest  of  the  Union  whenever  exercised  by  a  State.  No  American  questions  the 
moral  right  of  forcible  revolution,  —  that  is,  the  right  of  any  part  of  a  nation  to  appeal 
to  force  against  a  government,  whenever  a  case  justifying  such  a  course  shall  arise,  — 
or  doubts  the  right  of  a  goveniment  to  suppress  a  revolution  by  force.  But,  in  the 
attempt  at  secession  in  1861,  the  movement  was  not  put  on  the  ground  of  a  revolution, 
to  be  justified  or  condemned  by  the  moral  considerations  by  which  revolutions  are 
always  to  be  judged,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  exercise  of  a  strictly  legal  right,  by 
each  State,  which  the  general  government  is  bound  in  law  to  respect.  The  reasoning 
upon  which  this  theory  rests  is,  that  a  State  is  supreme  over  the  republic ;  for  the 
doctrine  is  not  only  that,  in  a  question  of  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  between  a  State 
and  the  republic,  each  State  is  the  final  and  conclusive  judge,  but,  further,  that  a 
State  may  withdraw,  at  any  time,  on  the  mere  exercise  of  its  discretion,  the  republic 
having  no  further  right  than  to  ascertain  whether  the  State  has  acted.  Such  a  doc- 
trine as  this,  put  in  force  by  a  large  number  of  States,  admitted  of  no  practical  solution 
but  that  which  comes  tcom  the  confiict  of  arms. 

Slavery  formed,  in  the  main,  the  test  of  disloyalty.  Every  slave  State  was  involved 
in  the  rebellion,  with  the  exception  of  three  border  States,  —  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fi-ee  labor,  and  in  which  the  government  was 
able  to  keep  its  military  force,  and  where  the  union  influence  was  strong.  A  rebel 
State  itself  was  often  divided  geographically,  as  to  loyalty,  by  the  same  test  of  slavery. 
In  the  western  part  of  Virginia  and  eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  where  there  were  few 
slaves,  the  people  were  loyal  by  a  vast  minority,  and  resisted  the  secession  of  their 
States,  and  furnished  large  bodies  of  troops  for  the  Union  armies.  The  same  state  of 
things  existed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  upper  and  mountainous  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  In  some  of  the  States,  especially  in  South  Carolina, 
there  was  unquestionably  a  large  m^ority  for  secession:  but,  in  other  States,  the 
majority  was  doubtful,  sometimes  generally  believed  to  be  loyal ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
the  ordinance  of  secession  was  either  not  put  to  a  popular  vote,  or  put  to  vote  under 
circumstances  thai  prevented  a  fair  expression  of  opinion.  By  one  means  or  another, 
eleven  States  were  thrown  into  rebellion  by  the  use  of  the  political  machinery  of  the 
States. 

The  ground  taken  by  the  government  was  simple.  The  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  asserted  in  these  plain  words :  "  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  tlie  United 
States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.'' The  ordinances  of  secession  were  treated  as  void.  Each  citizen  was  held 
to  his  direct  allegiance  to  the  republic,  a  breach  of  which  was  treason,  for  which  no 
action  of  his  State,  in  whatever  form  conceived,  could  furnish  any  justification. 
Where  the  rebellion  could  be  put  down  by  civil  force,  that  alone  was  exerted.  Where 
military  force  was  necessary,  it  was  resorted  to. 

The  States  in  rebellion  organized  a  central  government,  which  they  called  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  In  its  details,  it  was  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ;  but  the  langpiage  was  carefully  changed  throughout,  in  order  to 
alter  the  baab  fioni  that  of  a  government  created  by  the  whole  people  to  that  of  a 
of  otntnl  ageiM^  delegated  by  sovereign  and  independent  States.   For  "  United 
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declared  to  be  the  preservation  of  their  freedom,  independence, 
and  security  against  foreign  attack,  and  of  domestic  order  and 
tranquillity.     The  several  Cantons  guaranty  to  each  other  their 

States/'  or  "  Union/'  was  substituted,  in  their  constitution,  **  Confederate  States/' 
with  the  phrase  added, ''  each  State  acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent  charac- 
ter ;  "  and  the  words,  "  form  a  more  perfect  imion,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
and  promote  the  general  welfare,"  were  stricken  out ;  and  for  "  granted  "  was  every- 
where substituted  "  delegated ; "  and  other  changes  m^e,  to  carry  out  the  same  theory. 
It  prohibited  the  passing  of  any  law  ''  denying  or  impairing  the  right  of  pro^rty  in 
negro  slaves."  The  Confederate  Government  became  at  once  firmly  established 
in  the  eleven  States,  organized  in  all  its  parts,  ^d  assumed  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  It  punished  as  treason  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  any  persons 
within  its  assumed  limits.  It  treated  as  a  war  of  invasion  any  attempt  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  authority  within  the  eleven  States.  When  the  United  States 
refused  to  give  up  the  national  fort  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor  (Fort 
Sumter),  it  was  reduced  by  bombardment;  and,  when  the  United  States  attempted  to 
restore  its  civil  authority  by  the  use  of  military  force,  the  Confederacy  declared  war, 
and  issued  letters  of  marque.  The  United  States  did  not,  of  course,  declare  war ;  for 
there  was  no  body-politic  against  which  to  declare  it,  the  very  existence  of  the  Confed- 
erate government  being  treason;  and  the  separate  States  could  not  be  regarded 
as  capable  of  performing  any  function  in  hostility  to  the  United  States.  The  state  of 
things  was  treated  as  a  rebellion  of  individuals,  risen  to  the  dimensions  of  a  war.  It 
was  met  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  prac- 
tically, and  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  insurrection.  The  government  did,  in 
practice,  treat  the  rebels  as  belligerents,  while  the  war  lasted ;  holding  them  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  making  use  of  exchanges  and  other  practices  of  war.  This  was  from 
necessity,  to  prevent  retaliation,  and  from  humanity.  No  general  status  of  belligerency 
was  conceded  to  them  by  law ;  but  the  legal  shitus  of  each  person  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  was  that  of  a  criminal  under  the  municipal  law.  When  the  rebellion  was 
subdued,  and  its  chief  armies,  under  Lee  and  Johnston,  were  about  to  surrender,  the 
leaders  of  tlie  rebellion  attempted  to  make  some  terms  of  peace  between  the  Confeder- 
ate authorities  and  tlie  United  States ;  but  the  course  pursued  by  the  government  was 
in  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  secession  had  been  dealt  with  from 
the  beginning.  The  United  States  could  recognize  no  authority,  either  of  a  State  or 
of  confederated  States,  capable  even  of  making  a  surrender.  It  would  deal  only  with 
each  army  before  it,  and  accept  its  separate  surrender  to  the  commander  of  the  Union 
army  opposed  to  it,  as  a  military  act.  The  surrender  of  all  the  rebel  armies  left  the 
confederacy  simply  to  collapse.  Neither  its  existence  nor  its  disappearance  was  noticed 
legally  by  the  United  States. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  government  as  to  individuals  was  this :  All  who  had 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  who  had  been  held  or  actually  treated  as  such, 
were  not  to  be  proceeded  against  as  criminals  for  the  fact  of  having  been  engaged  in 
the  war.  The  right  to  try  and  punish  for  treason,  alter  the  war  ended,  persons  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  original  conspiracy  which  brought  on  the  war,  or,  for  any  act 
of  treason,  persons  who  had  not  the  privilege  attached  to  prisoners  of  war,  was  held  to 
be  tmimpaired  by  the  acts  of  the  government  during  the  war.  Military  government 
was  continued  over  all  the  rebel  territory,  with  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  until  the  civil  authority  of  the  republic  should  be  frilly  restored. 
An  entire  political  and  civil  restitution  is  not  completed  until  the  dvil  tribunals  of  the 
general  government  can  exercise  their  authority  peacefully  within  the  limits  of  esdi 
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/espectiTe  constitutions  and  territorial  possessions.  The  Con- 
federation has  a  common  army  and  treasury,  supported  by  levies 
of  men  and  contributions  of  money,  in  certain  fixed  proportions, 

State,  and  the  ftinctioiis  of  that  gOTemment  be  folly  discharged.  This  requires,  bj 
the  free  system  of  the  United  States,  a  loyal  co-operation  of  the  people  who  exercise 
political  power  within  each  State,  since  they  must  hold  many  of  the  offices  and  compose 
the  juries  for  the  trial  of  all  offences.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  State  governments 
dioold  be  in  active  operation  in  conformity  with  and  subordinate  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States^  not  only  for  the  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  each 
State,  bat  to  enable  the  people  of  the  State  to  have  their  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  goYeitiment  of  the  republic.  Until  these  results  are  reached,  the  regions  of 
coantry  lately  in  rebellion,  with  their  inhabitants,  are  held  under  the  forcible  or  mili- 
tary government  of  the  republic,  as  fiu-  as  is  necessary,  although  that  government  is 
exercised,  to  a  great  extent,  by  dvil  officers  and  civil  methods. 

There  are  various  theories  as  to  the  ttatus  of  the  portions  of  the  country  lately  in 
rebenkm.  Some  consider  the  States  as  having  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  entire  region 
they  formeriy  occupied  to  be  national  domain,  under  the  government  of  the  nation,  in 
the  tame  manner  with  what  is  known  as  the  national  "  territory,"  lying  beyond  the 
fimita  of  any  States ;  while  others  regard  the  States  as  retaining  their  legal  existence, 
and  only  to  have  been  temporarily  thrown  out  of  their  normal  relations,  by  illegal 
fiiroe.  The  former  theory  admits  of  the  exercise  of  supreme  power  by  the  general 
government,  as  a  reg^ular  civil  fUnction  in  time  of  peace,  under  the  Constitution,  and 
extending  over  every  possible  subject  of  legislation,  national  or  local,  organic  or  ftinc- 
tionaL  The  latter  theory  derives  the  extraordinary  authority  of  the  republic  over 
these  regions  and  their  inhabitants  from  the  state  of  war,  which  must  be  considered  as 
theoretically  continuing  until  the  civil  governments,  State  and  national,  are  satisfacto- 
rily restored.  But,  whatever  the  theory  in  these  respects,  all  ag^ree  that  the  American 
ijstem  is  one  of  separate  States  with  a  central  State,  and  that  this  system  must  be 
restored  to  complete  operation  as  soon  as  is  practicable ;  and  that  a  government  over 
onrepreaented  people  is  an  anomaly,  dangerous  to  republican  principles  and  habits, 
sad  to  be  exercised  no  longer  than  the  necessity  exists  which  the  rebellion  created. 

The  dvil  war  saw  the  final  and  complete  establishment  of  that  construction  of 
the  Constitation  which  makes  the  United  States  a  State  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the 
term ;  having  direct  authority  over  each  dtizen,  to  be  exercised  by  its  own  officers, 
independently  of  Uie  States ;  and  a  right  to  the  direct  allegiance  of  each  citizen,  from 
which  DO  State  action  can  absolve  him ;  with  the  right  to  determine  the  limits  of  its 
own  jurisdiction;  with  no  appeal  from  its  dedsion,  except  through  constitutional 
methods  of  altering  the  laws  or  the  administration,  by  the  ballot,  or  through  forcible 
revolntion.  The  great  features,  however,  in  which  the  independence  and  safety  of 
the  States  appear  are,  that  the  same  people  which  constitute  the  States  constitute  the 
repnblie,  and  are  the  sources  of  all  authority  for  each;  that  the  national  offices 
are  all  filled  by  dtizens  of  some  State ;  that  these  offices  are  held  by  popular  elec- 
tions for  short  periods,  no  fiunily  or  class  or  section  of  people  having  any  national 
interest  distinct  fitnn  their  State  interests ;  that  the  people  have  the  deepest  interest 
in  keeping  within  ^eir  separate  State  control,  where  they  ^ave  always  been  lodged, 
all  tihoae  subjects  which  oome  most  home  to  a  people,  —  the  family  relations,  the 
tenore  and  decent  of  property,  education,  religion,  the  entire  civil  police,  and  the  civil 
rdationt  of  tlie  people  of  each  State  with  one  another :  all  which  are  administered  by 
Stale  trihuaalt  ttid  jOlBoers,  independently  of  central  authority.  There  has  never  been 
in  UmIimj  a  opoelitiitioo  analogous  even,  to  that  of  the  United  States.    The  preserva- 
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among  the  different  Cantons.  In  addition  to  these  contribu- 
tions, the  military  expenses  of  the  Confederation  are  defrayed 
by  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise,  collected  by 
the  frontier  Cantons,  according  to  the  tariff  established  by  the 
Diet,  and  paid  into  the  common  treasury.  The  Diet  consists  of 
one  deputy  from  every  Canton,  each  having  one  vote,  and  assem- 
bles every  year,  alternately,  at  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  which 
are  called  the  directing  Cantons,  (^Varort,^  The  Diet  has  the 
exclusive  power  of  declaring  war,  and  concluding  treaties  of 
peace,  alliance,  and  commerce, -with  foreign  States.  A  majority 
of  three  fourths  of  the  votes  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  these 
acts ;  for  all  other  purposes,  a  majority  is  suflBcient.  Each  Can- 
ton may  conclude  separate  military  capitulations  and  treaties, 
relating  to  economical  matters  and  objects  of  police,  with  foreign 
powers ;  provided  they  do  not  contjuvene  the  federal  pact,  nor 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  other  Cantons.  The  Diet  pro- 
vides for  the  internal  and  external  security  of  the  Confederation  ; 
directs  the  operations,  and  appoints  the  commanders  of  the  fed- 
eral army,  and  names  the  ministers  deputed  to  other  foreign 
States.  The  direction  of  affairs,  when  the  Diet  is  not  in  session, 
is  confided  to  the  directing  Canton,  (  Vbrortj)  which  is  empowered 
to  act  during  the  recess.  The  character  of  directing  Canton  alter- 
nates every  two  years,  between  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucerne. 
The  Diet  may  delegate  to  the  directing  Canton,  or  Vorart,  special 
full  powers,  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  to  be  exercised 
when  the  Diet  is  not  in  session  ;  adding,  when  it  thinks  fit,  federal 
representatives,  to  assist  the  Vorort  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Confederation.  In  case  of  internal  or  external  danger,  each 
Canton  has  a  right  to  require  the  aid  of  the  other  Cantons ;  in 

• 

tion  of  the  distribution  of  powers  would  be  in  danger,  if  the  central  government  were 
administered  by  a  fiunilj  or  class  which  had  a  permanent  interest  in  it ;  or  if  it  derived 
its  authority  from  any  other  source  than  that  from  which  the  States  derive  theirs ;  or 
if  any  one  State  had  a  larger  interest  or  greater  control  over  it  than  another ;  or  if  it 
had  charge  of  any  such  subjects  as  have  been  enumerated ;  or,  perhaps,  if  the  tenure 
of  national  office  was  for  life,  or  for  very  long  periods,  so  as  to  create  a  permanent 
central  interest,  tempted  to  usurp  upon  the  States.  But,  as  the  central  government 
is  administered  only  by  agents  sent  out  from  the  people  of  the  States  for  short  intervals, 
to  return  to  the  States  again,  having  all  their  property  and  dearesl  interests  within  the 
States  and  subject  to  State  control,  and  as  the  States  offer  employment  and  honors  to 
talents,  and  no  citizen  can  long  hold  political  national  life  without  the  approval  of  the 
vote  of  his  State,  the  reserved  State-rights  are  felt  to  be  in  as  much  safety  ajs  can  be 
predicated  of  human  institutions.]  —  D. 
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• 

which  case,  notice  is  to  be  immediately  given  to  the  Vorort,  in  order 
that  the  Diet  may  be  assembled,  to  provide  the  necessary  measures 
of  security,  (a) 

§  58.  The  compact,  by  which  the  sovereign  Cantons  of    Coiwtito- 
Switzerland  are  thus  united,  forms  a  federal  body,  which,  Swiw  Con- 
iu  some  respects,  resembles  the  Germanic  Confederation,  compared 
whilst  in   others  it  more  nearly  approximates   to  the  of  ^e^Ger- 
American  Constitution.     Each  Canton  retains  its  origi- J^J^j^^?  ^°* 
nal  sovereignty  unimpaired,  for  all  domestic  purposes,  »"4  <*^*^« 
even  more  completely  than  the  German  States ;  but  the  statea. 
power  of  making  war,  and  of  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  alliance, 
and  commerce,  with  foreign  States,  being  exclusively  vested  in  the 
federal  Diet,  all  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  necessarily 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  that  body.     In  this  respect,  the  pres- 
ent Swiss  Confederation  diflFers  materially  from  that  which  existed 
before  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  which  was,  in  effect,  a  mere 
treaty  of  alliance  for  the  common  defence  against  external  hos- 
tility, but  which  did  not  prevent  the  several  Cantons  from  making 
separate  treaties  with  each  other,  and  with  foreign  powers,  (a) 

8  69.  Since  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  various    Abortive 

^  '  attempts, 

changes  have  taken  place  in  the  local  constitutions  of  the  since  isso, 
different  Cantons,  tending  to  give  them  a  more  democratic  the^federai 
character ;  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  revise  iSis?^ 
the  federal  pact,  so  as  to  give  it  more  of  the  character  of  a  supreme 
federal  government,  or  Bundesstaatj  in  respect  to  the  internal  rela- 
tions of  the  Confederation.     Those  attempts  have  all  proved  abor- 
tive ;  and  Switzerland  still  remains  subject  to  the  federal  pact  of 
1815,  except  that  three  of  the  original  Cantons, —  Basle,  Unter- 
walden,  and  Appenzel,  —  have  been  dismembered,  so  as  to  increase 
the  whole  number  of  Cantons  to  twenty-five.     But  as  each  division 
of  these  three  original  Cantons  is  entitied  to  half  a  vote  only  in  the 
Diet,  the  total  number  of  votes  still  remains  twenty-two,  as  under 
the  original  federal  pact,  (a)® 

(a)  Martens,  Nouveaa  Recueil,  torn.  yiii.  p.  178. 

(a)  Merlin,  R^rtoire,  tit.  Ministre  Public. 

{a)  Wbeaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  494-496. 

[••  On  the  12th  September,  1848,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  having  the  same 
general  character  with  the  preceding,  and,  though  giving  more  powers  to  the  Confed- 
eration, stUl  not  coming  within  the  definition  of  a  Bundesstaat.  The  federal  legisla- 
ture hat  two  hoiu»es, — the  National  Council  and  the  Council  of  States.  The  former 
oooiittf  of  repretentatiTes  chosen  according  to  population,  and  the  latter  of  two  deputies 
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from  each  canton.  A  federal  council  of  seveni  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  thr 
has  charge  of  foreign  affairs  and  certain  executive  duties,  and  is  responsib 
legislature,  in  which  its  members  have  seats  and  a  voice.  The  confederacy  hs 
of  foreign  afi&irs,  posts,  public  roads,  currency,  weights  and  measures,  and 
arising  between  the  cantons.  The  distribution  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
and  the  confederacy  remains  substantially  as  stated  in  the  text.  The  confedc 
no  army,  but  can  organize  and  govern  tlie  contingents  of  the  cantons  when  cf 
service.  Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes,  1850,  p.  87.  Constitution  F^drale  Sui 
Neufchatel,  as  has  been  seen  {cuUe,  note  25),  is  now,  by  the  treaty  of  2i 
1857,  a  regular  canton  of  the  confederacy ;  and  the  authority  of  the  King  ol 
over  it  is  abrogated.]  — D. 
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ABSOLUTE  INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS   OF  STATES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

RIGHT  OP  SELF-PRESERVATION   AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

§60.  The  rights,  which  sovereign  States  enjoy  with    Rights  of 
I        regard  to  one  another,  may  be  divided  into  rights  of  sut^s,  with 
two  sorts :  primitive^  or  absolute  rights ;   conditional^  or  onTaxiother. 
^jffothetical  rights,  (a) 

Every  State  has  certain  sovereign  rights,  to  which  it  is  entitled 
35  an  independent  moral  being ;  in  other  words,  because  it  is  a 
State.    These  rights  are  called  the  absolute  international  rights 
of  States,  because  they  are  not  limited  to  particular  circum- 
stances. 

The  rights  to  which  sovereign  States  are  entitled,  under  par- 
ticular   circumstances,  in    their  relations  with  others,  may  be 
termed  their  conditional  international  rights ;  and  they  cease  with 
the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them.      They  are  conse- 
quences of  a  quality  of  a  sovereign  State,  but  consequences  which 
are  not  permanent,  and  which  are  only  produced  under  particular 
circumstances.    Thus  war,  for  example,  confers  on  belligerent  or 
neutral  States  certain  rights,  which  cease  with  the  existence  of  the 
war.^ 

§  61.  Of  the  absolute  international  rights  of  States,  one    Right  of 
of  the  most  essential  and  important,  and  that  which  lies  vation^^' 

(a)  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Giens  Moderne  de  TEuropc,  §  86. 

[**  Is  this  distinction  any  thing  more  than  the  objective  distinction  between  the  per- 
manent and  the  occasional  ?  Sclf-preserration  is  classed  by  the  author  among  absolute 
rights ;  and  war,  and  all  done  by  virtue  of  war,  may  be  treated  as  only  instances  of  the 
ezerdae  of  powers  derived  from  the  "  absolute  right"  of  self-preservation.]  — D. 
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at  the  foundation  of  ell  the  rest,  is  the  right  of  self-preservation. 
It  is  not  only  a  right  with  respect  to  other  States,  but  a  duty 
with  respect  to  its  own^ftejembers,  and  the  most  solemn  and  impor- 
tant which  the  State  owei^  them.  This  right  necessarily  involves 
all  other  incidental  rights,  which  are  essential  as  means  to  give 
eflFect  to  the  principal  end. 

Right  of  §  ^^*  -A-iJ^ong  these  is  the  right  of  self-defence.  This 
"*^^d°r  ^S^^^  involves  the  right  to  require  the  military  service  of 
the  equal  all  its  pcoplc,  to  Icvy  troops  and  maintain  a  naval  force, 
otier  Stotes,  to  build  fortifications,  and  to  impose  and  collect  taxes 
or  by  treaty.  ^^^  ^jj  thcsc  purposcs.    It  is  evident  that  the  exercise 

of  these  absolute'  sovereign  rights  can  be  controlled  only  by  the 
equal  correspondent  rights  of  other  States,  or  by  special  compacts 
freely  entered  into  with  others,  to  modify  the  exercise  of  these 
rights.* 

In  the  exercise  of  these  means  of  defence,  no  independent  State 
can  be  restricted  by  any  foreign  power.  But  another  nation  may, 
by  virtue  of  its  own  right  of  self-preservation,  if  it  sees  in  tliese 
preparations  an  occasion  for  alarm,  or  if  it  anticipates  any  possible 
danger  of  aggression,  demand  explanations ;  and  good  faith,  as 
well  as  soujid  policy,  requires  that  these  inquiries,  when  they  are 
reasonable  and  made  with  good  intentions,  should  be  satisfactorily 
answered. 

Thus,  the  absolute  right  to  erect  fortifications  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  has  sometimes  been  modified  by  treaties,  where 
the  erection  of  such  fortifications  has  been  deemed  to  threaten  tlie 
safety  of  other  communities,  or  where  such  a  concession  has  been 
extorted  in  the  pride  of  victory,  by  a  power  strong  enough  to 
dictate  the  conditions  of  peace  to  its  enemy.  Thus,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  confirmed 
by  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  and  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the 
French  government  engaged  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk. This  stipulation,  so  humiliating  to  France,  was  effaced  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  two  countries,  in  1783, 
after  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  the  treaty  signed 
at  Paris,  in  1815,  between  the  Allied  Powers  and  France,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  fortifications  of  Himingen,  within  the  French 
territory,  which  had  been  constantly  a  subject  of  uneasiness  to 
the  city  of  Basle,  in  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  should  be  demol- 
ished, and  should  never  be  renewed  or  replaced  by  other  fortifi- 
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cations,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  three  leagues  from  the  city 
of  Basle,  (a)  *  i- 

§  63.  The  right  of  every  independent  Sjfki^  to  increase  Right  of 
its  national  dominions,  wealth,  populati(^,  and  power,  by  or^f^erfe^^ 
all  innocent  and  lawful  means ;  such  as  the  pacific  acqui-  ^^^. 
sition  of  new  territory,  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  new  coun- 
tries, the  extension  of  its  navigation  and  fisheries,  the  improvement 
of  its  revenues,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  the  increase  of  its 
military  and  naval  force;  is  an  incontrovertible  right  of  sover- 
eignty, generally  recognized  by  the  usage  and  opinion  of  nations. 
It  can  be  limited  in  its  exercise  only  by  the^equal  correspondent 
rights  of  other  States,  growing  out  of  the  wttne  primeval  right 
of  self-preservation.  Where  the  exercise  of  this  right,  by  any  of 
these  means,  directly  affects  the  security  of  others,  —  as  where  it 
immediately  interferes  with  the  actual  exercise  of  the  sd^ereign 
rights  of  other  States, — there  is  no  difficulty  in  assigning  its  pre- 
cise limits.  But  where  it  merely  involves  a  supposed  contingent 
danger  to  the  safety  of  others,  arising  out  of  the  undue  aggrandize- 
ment of  a  particular  State,  or  the  disturbance  of  what  has  been 
called  the  balance  of  power,  questions  of  the  greatest  diflficulty 
arise,  which  belong  rather  to  the  science  of  politics  than  of  public 
law. 

The  occasions  on  which  the  right  of  forcible  interference  has 
been  exercised,  in  order  to  prevent  the  undue  aggrandizement  of 
a  particular  State,  by  such  innocent  and  lawful  means  as  those 
above  mentioned,  are  comparatively  few,  and  cannot  be  justified 
in  any  case,  except  in  that  where  an  excessive  augmentation  of 
its  military  and  naval  forces  may  give  just  ground  of  alarm  to  its 
neighbors.  The  internal  development  of  the  resources  of  a  coim- 
try,  or  its  acquisition  of  colonies  and  dependencies  at  a  distance 
from  Europe,  has  *  never  been  considered  a  just  motive  for  such 
interference.  It  seems  to  be  felt,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that 
distant  colonies  and  dependencies  generally  weaken,  and  always 
render  more  vulnerable  the  metropolitan  State.  And  with  respect 
to  the  former,  although  the  wealth  and  population  of  a  country 
is  the  most  effectual  means  by  which  its  power  can  be  augmented, 
such  an  augmentation  is  too  gradual  to  excite  alarm.    To  which 

(a)  BiarteiiB,  Becueil  de  Traites,  torn.  ii.  p.  469. 

[•  By  the  treaty  of  Paria,  of  80  March,  1866,  Russia  and  the  Sultan  agree  not  to 
citaUiih  or  ooiitinii^  any  marine  anenalB  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.]  —  D. 
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it  muBt  be  added  that  the.  injastice  and  mischief  of  admitting 
that  nations  hare  a  right  to  use  force,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
retarding  the  civilization  and  diminishing  the  prosperitj  of  their 
inoffensive  neighbors,  are  too  revolting  to  allow  such  a  right  to 
be  inserted  in  the  international  code.  Interferences,  therefore, 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  have  been  generally  confined  to 
prevent  a  sovereign,  already  powerful,  from  incorporating  con- 
quered provinces  into  his  territory,  or  increasing  his  dominions 
by  marriage  or  inheritance,  or  exercising  a  dictatorial  influence 
over  the  councils  and  conduct  of  other  independent  States,  (a) 

Each  member  of  the  great  society  of  nations  being  entirely 
independent  of  every  other,  and  living  in  what  has  been  called  a 
state  of  nature  in  respect  to  others,  acknowledging  no  conmion 
sovereign,  arbiter,  or  judge;  the  law  which  prevails  between 
nations  being  deficient  in  those  external  sanctions  by  which  the 
laws  of  civil  society  are  enforced  among  individuals ;  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  international  law  being  compelled  by 
moral  sanctions  only,  by  fear  on  the  part,  of  nations  of  provoking 
general  hostility,  and  incurring  its  probable  evils  in  case  they 
should  violate  this  law;  an  apprehension  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  undue  aggrandizement  of  any  one  nation  upon 
the  independence  and  the  safety  of  others,  has  induced  the  States 
of  modem  Europe  to  observe,  with  systematic  vigilance,  every 
material  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  their  respective  forces. 
This  preventive  policy  has  been  the  pretext  of  the  most  bloody 
and  destructive  wars  waged  in  modern  times,  some  of  which 
have  certainly  originated  in  well-founded  apprehensions  of  peril 
to  the  independence  of  weaker  States,  but  the  greater  part  have 
been  founded  upon  insufficient  reasons,  disguising  the  real  motives 
by  which  princes  and  cabinets  have  been  influenced.  Wherever 
the  spirit  of  encroachment  has  really  threatened  the  general 
security,  it  has  commonly  broken  out  in  such  overt  acts  as  not 
only  plainly  indicated  the  ambitious  purpose,  but  also  furnished 
substantive  grounds  in  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  a  resort  to 
Wars  of  arms  by  other  nations.  Such  were  the  groimds  of  the 
mation.*^^"  Confederacies  created,  and  the  wars  undertaken  to  check 
the  aggrandizement  of  Spain  and  the  house  of  Austria,  under 
Charles  V.  and  his  successors ;  —  an  object  finally  accomplished 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  so  long  constituted  the  written 

(a)  Senior,  Edinb.  Rev.  No,  156,  art  1,  p.  829. 
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public  law  of  Europe.  The  long  and  violent  struggle  between  the 
religious  parties  engendered  by  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
spread  throughout  Europe,  and  became  closely  connected  with 
political  interests  and  ambition.  The  great  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant powers  mutually  protected  the  adherents  of  their  own  faith 
in  the  bosom  of  rival  States.  The  repeated  interference  of  Austria 
and  Spain  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  faction  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  and  of  the  Protestant  powers  to  protect  their  persecuted 
brethren  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  gave  a  pecu- 
liar coloring  to  the  political  transactions  of  the  age.    This  was 

-  Btill  more  heightened  by  the  conduct  of  Catholic  France  under  the 
ministry  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  sustaining,  by  a  singular  refine- 
ment of  policy,  the  Protestant  princes  and  people  of  Germany 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  whilst  she  was  persecuting  with 
unrelenting  severity  her  own  subjects  of  the  reformed  faith.  The 
balance  of  power  adjusted  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  was  once 
more  disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  compelled 
the  Protestant  States  of  Europe  to  unite  with  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria against  the  encroachments  of  France  herself,  and  induced  the 
allies  to  patronize  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  whilst  the  French 
monarch  interfered  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts. 
These  great  transactions  furnished  numerous  examples  of  inter- 
ference by  the  European  States  in  the  aflFairs  of  each  other,  where 
the  interest  and  security  of  the  interfering  powers  were  supposed 
to  be  seriously  aflFected  by  the  domestic  transactions  of  other 
nations,  which  can  hardly  be  referred  to  any  fixed  and  definite 

.  principle  of  international  law,  or  furnish  a  general  rule  fit  to  be 
observed  in  other  apparently  analogous  cases.  (6) 
S  64.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  more  recent,  ,^^"  ^i 

^  ^*^  "^  'the  French 

but  not  less  important  events,  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Revolution.  They  furnish  a  strong  admonition  against  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  to  a  rule,  and  to  incorporate  into  the  code  of  nations, 
a  principle  so  indefinite,  and  so  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse,  in  its 
practical  application.  The  successive  coalitions  formed  by  the 
great  European  monarchies  against  France  subsequent  to  her  first 
revolution  of  1789,  were  avowedly  designed  to  check  the  progress 
of  her  revolutionary  principles,  and  the  extension  of  her  military 
power.  Such  was  the  principle  of  intervention  in  the  internal 
affitlrs  of  Prance,  avowed  by  the  Allied  Courts,  and  by  the  pub- 
Id)  WhealOD,  Hist  Law  of  Natioiui,  Fart  I.  §§  2,  8,  pp.  80-8S. 
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licists  who  sustained  their  cause.    France,  on  her  side,  relying  on 

Alliance    *^®  independence  of  nations,  contended  for  non-interven- 

of  the  five    tiou  as  a  right.     The  eflTorts  of  these  coalitions  ultimately 

great  Euro-  ^  i    j  i_ 

pean  pow-  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  alliance,  intended  to  be 
permanent,  between  the  four  great  powers  of  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  to  which  France  subsequently 
acceded,  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  constituting 
a  sort  of  superintending  authority  in  these  powers  over  the  inter- 
national affairs  of  Europe,  the  precise  extent  and  objects  of  which 
were  never  very  accurately  defined.  As  interpreted  by  those  of 
the  contracting  powers,  who  were  also  the  original  parties  to  the  * 
compact  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  this  union  was  intended  to  form 
a  perpetual  system  of  intervention  among  the  European  States, 
adapted  to  prevent  any  such  change  in  the  internal  forms  of  their 
respective  governments,  as  might  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
monarchical  institutions  which  had  been  re-established  imder 
the  legitimate  dynasties  of  their  respective  reigning  houses.  This 
general  right  of  interference  was.  sometimes  defined  so  as  to  be 
applicable  to  every  case  of  popular  revolution,  where  the  change 
in  the  form  of  government  did  not  proceed  from  the  voluntary 
concession  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  was  not  confirmed  by  his 
sanction,  given  under  such  circumstances  as  to  remove  all  doubt 
of  his  having  freely  consented.  At  other  times,  it  was  extended 
to  every  revolutionary  movement  pronounced  by  these  powers  to 
endanger,  in  its  consequences,  immediate  or  remote,  the  social 
order  of  Europe,  or  the  particular  safety  of  neighboring  States. 

The  events,  which  followed  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  • 
prove  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
establish  a  general  and  invariable  principle  on  the  subject  of  in- 
tervention. It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  lay  down  an  absolute  rule 
on  this  subject ;  and  every  rule  that  wants  that  quality  must  neces- 
sarily be  vague,  and  subject  to  the  abuses  to  which  human  passions 
will  give  rise,  in  its  practical  application. 

ConCTCM  §  ^^*  ^^^  measures  adopted  by  Austria,  Russia,  and 
of  Aix-ia-  Prussia,  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau  and  Laybach,  in  re- 
Troppauand  spcct  to  the  Neapolitan  Revolution  of  1820,  were  founded 
^  *^  ' .  upon  principles  adapted  to  give  the  great  powers  of  the 
European  continent  a  perpetual  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  its  different  States.  The  British  government 
expressly  dissented  from  these  principles,  not  only  upon  the  ground 
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of  their  being,  if  reciprocally  acted  on,  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  but  such  as  could  not  safely  be  admitted  as 
part  of  a  system  of  international  law.     In  the  circular  despatch, 
addressed  on  this  occasion  to  all  its  diplomatic  agents,  it  was  stated 
that,  though  no  government  could  be  more  prepared  than  the  Brit- 
ish govemment  was  to  uphold  the  right  of  any  State  or  States  to 
interfere,  where  their  own  immediate  security  or  essential  interests 
are  seriously  endangered  by  the  internal  transactions  of  another 
State,  it  regarded  the  assumption  of  such  a  right  as  only  to  be 
justified  by  the  strongest  necessity,  and  to  be  limited  and  regulated 
thereby;  and  did  not  admit  that  it  could  receive  a  general  and 
indiscriminate  application  to  all  revolutionary  movements,  without 
«ference  to  their  immediate  bearing  upon  some  particular  State 
or  States,  or  that  it  could  be  made,  prospectively,  the  basis  of  an 
aJliance.     The  British  government  regarded  its  exercise  as  an  ex- 
o«ption  to  general  principles  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance, 
^Jid  as  one  that  only  properly  grows  out  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;   but  it  at  the  same  time  considered,  that 
^Jceptions  of  this  description  never  can,  without  the  utmost  dan- 
ger, be  so  far  reduced  to  rule,  as  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Ordinary  diplomacy  of  States,  or  into  the  institutes  of  the  Law 
of  Nations,  (a) 

§  66.  The  British  government  also  declined  being  a    cong^ss 
party  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  held  at  Verona,  of  Verona, 
in  1822,  which  ultimately  led  to  an  armed  interference  by  Prance, 
under  the  sanction  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Spain,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Constitution  of 
the  Cortes.     The  British  government  disclaimed  for  itself,  and 
denied  to  other  powers,  the  right  of  requiring  any  changes  in 
the  internal  institutions  of  independent  States,  with  the  menace 
of  hostile  attack  in  case  of  refusal.     It  did  not  consider  the  Span- 
ish Revolution  as  affording  a  case  of  that  direct  and  imminent 
danger  to  the  safety  and  interests  of  other  States,  which  might 
justify   a  forcible  interference.      The  original  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  principal  European  powers  was  spe- 
cifically designed  for  the  reconquest  and  liberation  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  from  the  military  dominion  of  Prance ;  and,  having 
subverted  that  dominion,  it  took  the  state  of  possession,  as  estab- 

(a)  Lord  CasUeieagh't  Circtilar  Despatch,  Jan.  19, 1821.   Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixii. 
But  n.  p.  787. 
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lished  by  the  peace,  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  alliance, 
never  was,  however,  intended  as  an  union  for  the  govemment 
the  world,  or  for  the  superintendence  of  the  internal  afiairs  of  oth< 
States.    No  proof  had  been  produced  to  the  British  govemnient 
any  design,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  invade  the  territory  of  Frano 
of  any  attempt  to  introduce  disaffection  among  her  soldiery ;  or 
any  project  to  imdermine  her  political  institutions ;  and,  so  loi 
as  the  struggles  and  disturbances  of  Spain  should  be  confined  with 
the  circle  of  her  own  territory,  they  could  not  be  admitted  by  ti 
British  government  to  afford  any  plea  for  foreign  interference, 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  sa 
all  Europe  combined  against  France,  it  was  not  on  account 
the  internal  changes  which  France  thought  necessary  for  her  o^ 
political  and  civil  reformation  ;  but  because  she  attempted  to  pro 
agate,  first,  her  principles,  and  afterwards,  her  dominion,  by  tl 
sword,  (ft) 

War  be-  §  67.  Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  tl 
and  her  same  occasion,  protested  against  the  right  of  the  Alli( 
coIobSmI"  Powers  to  interfere,  by  forcible  means,  in  the  contest  b 
tween  Spain  and  her  revolted  American  Colonies.  The  Britit 
government  declared  its  determination  to  remain  strictly  neutrs 
should  the  war  be  unhappily  prolonged ;  but  that  the  junction 
any  foreign  power,  in  an  enterprise  of  Spain  against  the  colonic 
would  be  viewed  by  it  as  constituting  an  entirely  new  questio 
and  one  upon  which  it  must  take  such  decision  as  the  interes 
of  Great  Britain  might  require.  That  it  could  not  enter  into  ar 
stipulation,  binding  itself  either  to  refuse  or  delay  its  recognitic 
of  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  nor  wait  indefinitely  for  8 
accommodation  between  Spain  and  the  colonies ;  and  that  it  wou 
consider  any  foreign  interference,  by  force  or  by  menace,  in  ti 
dispute  between  them,  as  a  motive  for  recognizing  the  latter  wit 
out  delay,  (a) 

The  United  States  government  declared  that  it  should  consid< 
any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  allied  European  powers,  to  exter 
their  peculiar  political  system  to  the  American  continent,  as  da 

(b)  Confidential  Minute  of  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  Affiiirs  of  Spain,  commonicat 
to  the  Allied  Courts  in  May,  1828.  Annual  Register,  Izy.  ;  P\tblic  Documents,  { 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning's  Letter  to  Sir  C.  Stuart,  28th  January,  1828, 114.  Same  to  t 
Same,  Slst  March,  1828, 141. 

(a)  Memorandum  of  Conference  between  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  and  Prince  Pol 
nac,  9th  October,  1828.    Annual  Register,  Izyi.  99.    Public  Documents. 
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gerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States.    With  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  they  had 
Dot  interfered,  and  should  not  interfere ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
govemments,  whose  independence  they  had  recognized,  they  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or 
controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States.     They  had  declared  their  neutrality  in  the  war 
between  Spain  and  those  new  governments,  at  the  time  of  their 
recognition ;  and  to  this  neutrality  they  should  continue  to  adhere, 
provided  no  change  should  occur,  which,  in  their  judgment,  should 
make  a  correspondent  change,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
indispensable  to  their  own  security.     The  late  events  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  showed  that  Europe  was  still  unsettled.     Of  this  impor- 
tant fact  no  stronger  proof  could  be  adduced  than  that  the  Allied 
Powers  should  have  thought  it  proper,  on  any  principle  satisfactory 
to  themselves,  to  have  interposed  by  force  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  Spain.     To  what  extent  such  interpositions  might  be  carried,  on 
the  same  principle,  was  a  question  on  which  all  independent  powers, 
^hose  governments  differed  from  theirs,  were  interested,  —  even 
those  most  remote,  —  and  none  more  so  than  the  United  States. 

Thfe  policy  of  the  American  government,  in  regard  to  Europe, 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war  which  had  so  long  agitated 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless  remained  the  same.    This 
policy  was,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  the 
£uropean  powers ;  to  consider  the  government,  de  facto^  as  the 
legitimate  government  for  them ;   to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
i^ith  it,  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly 
policy ;  meeting,  in  all  instances,  the  just  claims  of  every  power, 
—  submitting  to  injuries  from  none.      But,  with  regard  to  the 
American  continents,  circumstances  were  widely  different.     It  was 
impossible  that  the  Allied  Powers  should  extend  their  political 
system  to  any  portion  of  these  continents,  without  endangering  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  United  States.    It  was  therefore  im- 
possible that  the  latter  should  behold  such  interposition  in  any 
form  with  indifference,  (ft)  * 

{b)  Fk^fident  Mooroe's  Message  to  Congress,  2d  December,  1828.    Annual  Regis- 
ter, IzT.    Pubiie  Doaimmta,  198. 

(**  Hk  Mmroe  Doctrine,  —  Certain  declarations  in  the  annual  message  of  President 
of  Dec  %  1828,  relating  to  foreign  affiurs,  have  become  known  in  history  bj 
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British  in-      R  68.  Great  Britain  had  limited  herself  to  protestinfi 

terference  in".  i*/.  ^i-nt  -i 

the  affairs  of  against  the  interference  of  the  French  government  in  the 
im^   "^  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  and  had  refrained  from  interpos- 

the  compendious  phrase,  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine."  They  have  been  the  subject  of  f 
good  deal  of  controversy  and  misunderstanding ;  and,  as  they  have  considerable  mora! 
influence  among  American  traditions,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  careAiUj 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  of  contemporaneous  and 
subsequent  exposition. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  message  contains  two  declarations,  separated  widely  in 
the  order  of  the  message,  and  not  less  so  in  the  circumstances  out  of  which  thej 
arose,  the  state  of  things  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied,  and  the  principles  ol 
public  law  upon  which  they  depended.  Yet  these  have  often  been  combined,  if  not 
confounded,  into  one  doctrine.  The  first  declaration  related  to  new  acquisition  ol 
sovereign  titie  by  European  powers  over  any  portions  of  the  American  continent,  bj 
occupation  or  colonization,  as  of  unoccupied  country.  It  was  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  unsettled  botmdaries  in  the  North-west.  The  second  declaration  related  to 
interposition  by  European  powers  in  the  internal  affidrs  of  American  States,  and  was 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  Spanish- American  wars  of  independence.  These 
two  declarations  require  a  separate  treatment.  I  shall  take  up  first  that  respecting 
colonization. 

To  understand  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  time 
of  the  declaration.  The  only  European  powers  on  the  northern  continent  were  Russia 
and  Great  Britain ;  for  Spain  had,  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  ceded  to  the  United  States 
all  her  territory  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel,  and  the  successful  revolution  in 
Mexico  had  deprived  her  of  the  rest.  The  Czar,  by  a  ukase  of  4th  September,  1821, 
had  asserted  exclusive  territorial  right,  firom  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  fifty-first  parallel ;  while,  by  the  treaty  of  1818  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  these  two  powers  had  agreed  to  a  joint  occupation  for  ten  years  of 
all  the  country  that  might  be  claimed  by  either  on  the  north-west  coast,  westward 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  or  claims  of  either  party. 
At  some  future  time  or  other,  the  boundaries  between  these  powers  must  be  settied ; 
and,  in  a  country  situated  as  that  was,  it  was  well  known  that  the  sovereign  title  to 
most  parts  of  it  must  depend  upon  original  discovery,  exploration,  and  occupation. 
In  such  controversies,  it  is  known  to  be  a  question  as  obscure  as  it  is  important,  what 
kind  or  degree  of  occupation,  and  under  what  circumstances  made,  is  necessary  to 
give  exclusive  sovereign  jurisdiction.  On  the  north-west  coast,  the  facts  of  discovery, 
exploration,  and  occupation  were  already  in  dispute,  and  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
rendered  more  doubtful  by  the  Nootka-Sound  Convention,  of  28th  October,  1790,  made 
by  Great  Britain  with  Spain,  to  whose  rights  in  that  region  the  United  States  suc- 
ceeded. While  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  a  boundary  line  to  run 
between  themselves,  they  were  yet  imited  against  the  imperial  ukase  of  1821.  In 
this  position  of  things,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  then  S^retary  of  State,  in  a  letter  of  July  2, 
1823,  wrote  to  Mr.  Rush,  our  Minister  at  London,  inclosing  copies  of  his  instructione 
to  Mr.  Middleton,  our  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  asking  him  to  confer  fi^eely  with 
the  British  government  upon  the  subject.  In  this  letter  and  instructions,  Mr.  Adam! 
takes  the  ground  that  the  exclusive  rights  of  Spain  to  any  portion  of  the  American 
continent  have  ceased,  by  force  of  treaties  and  of  successful  revolutions.  He  refen 
particularly  to  the  burdensome  and  ii\jurious  restrictions  and  exclusions  which  have 
marked  the  European  colonial  systems  in  America,  in  respect  of  commerce^  narigar 
tion,  residence,  and  the  use  of  rivers  for  passage,  trade,  and  fishing.  He  contend! 
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ing  by  force,  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  peninsula  by  Prance. 
The  constitution  of  the  Cortes  was  overturned,  and  Ferdinand  VII. 
restored  to  absolute  power.    These  events  were  followed  by  the 

thAt  the  entire  contiiient  is  closed  against  the  establishment,  by  any  European  power, 
of  any  sach  colonial  systems  hereafter,  in  any  places  not  now  in  their  actual  oc^pation, 
because  of  the  sufficient  sovereign  title  of  the  powers  already  established  there  to  cover 
the  entire  continent.  He  says :  **  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  tilings 
will  be,  that  the  American  continents  henceforth  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  colonization. 
Occupied  by  civilized  nations,  they  will  be  accessible  to  Europeans  and  each  other  on 
that  footing  alone ;  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  every  part  of  it,  will  remain  open  to  the 
Mrigation  of  all  nations  in  like  manner  with  the  Atlantic.  Incidental  to  the  condition 
of  national  independence  and  sovereignty,  the  rights  of  interior  navigation  of  their 
riren  will  belong  to  each  of  the  American  nations  within  its  own  territories."  In  this 
letter  is  the  germ  of  that  portion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  relating  to  non-colonization. 
lodeed,  its  paternity  belongs  to  Mr.  Adams.  It  rests  on  the  assertion  that  the  conti- 
nent is  "occupied  by  civilized  ncUions"  and  is  "  accessible  to  Europeans  and  each  other  on 
that  footing  alone." 

When  Mr.  Rush  made  known  Mr.  Adams's  letter  to  the  British  Cabinet,  he  asserts 
that  they  totally  denied  tlie  correctness  of  the  position,  and  that  **  Great  Britain  con- 
sidered the  whole  of  the  unoccupied  parts  of  America  as  being  open  to  her  future 
settlements  in  Wee  manner  ax  heretofore; "  that  is,  "  by  priority  of  discovery  and  occu- 
pation." 

Pour  months  after  this  letter,  President  Monroe,  in  his  annual  message,  speaking 
of  the  North-western  Boundary  and  the  proposed  arrangements  with  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  uses  tliis  language :  "  In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given 
n>e,  and  in  the  arrangements  in  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been 
judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  tlie  rights  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  involved,  tliat  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
coodidon  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  power."    In  taking  this 
jKwition,  Mr.  Monroe  did  not  intend  to  establish  a  new  system  for  America,  defensive 
and  exclusive  against  European  powers,  but  intended  only  to  apply  to  the  state  of 
things  in  America  a  recognized  principle  of  public  law.    The  only  question  can  be, 
whether  the  state  of  things  in  America  did  or  did  not,  at  that  time,  warrant  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle.    In  other  words,  was  any  part  of  the  country  so  unoccupied 
and  unappropriated  by  any  civilized  power  as  to  be  open  to  new  acquisition  on  that 
ground ;  or  was  the  whole  continent  so  occupied  and  held  as,  upon  principles  of  public 
law,  to  exclude  the  acquisition  of  sovereign  title  by  virtue  of  subsequent  occupation  ? 
The  question  presented  was,  in  &ct,  one  of  political  geography. 

It  is  known  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  Russia  assented  to  the  position  taken 
by  Mr.  Adams,  and  now  publicly  announced  by  the  President  under  his  advice ;  for 
tho«e  powers  had  plans  of  extending  their  colonization  and  occupation,  and  contended 
that  portions  of  the  country  were  still  open  thereto  upon  principles  of  public  law.  In 
182d-26,  Mr.  Adams,  as  President,  had  occasion  to  explain  this  declaration  by  reason 
of  the  proposal  for  the  Panama  Congress ;  and,  in  the  debates  upon  the  Panama  mis- 
sion, the  subject  was  fully  discussed.  The  Congress  at  Panama  was  proposed  by  the 
Spuiisb-American  States,  whose  independence  the  United  States  had  acknowledged, 
bat  who  were  still  nominally  at  war  with  Spain.  Their  purpose  was  to  form  an  alliance 
among  the'  American  States  for  self-defence,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  upon  the 
it^  and  to  fettle  some  principles  of  public  law  to  govern  their  relation  with  each 
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death  of  John  VI.,  Bang  of  Portugal,  in  1825.  The  constitution 
of  Brazil  had  provided  that  its  crown  should  never  be  united  on 
the  same  head  with  that  of  Portugal ;  and  Dom  Pedro  resigned  the 

other.  The  United  States  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Congress ;  and  the  proposal 
was  well  received  hy  President  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  his  Secretary  of  State.  Among 
tlie  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  Congress,  the  following  was  officially  announced  by 
Colombia,  then  the  leading  Spanish-American  power :  "  To  take  into  consideration  the 
means  of  making  eficctual  tlie  declaration  of  tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
respecting  any  ulterior  design  of  a  foreign  power  to  colonize  any  portion  of  this  con* 
tincnt,  and  also  the  means  of  resisting  all  interference  from  abroad  with  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  American  governments."  A  strong  opposition  arose  in  Congress 
to  the  Panama  mission,  and  Mr.  Adams  offered  an  explanation  of  its  probable 
results.  In  his  special  message  to  the  Senate  of  Dec.  26, 1825,  he  says :  "  An  agree- 
ment between  all  the  parties  represented  at  the  meeting,  that  each  will  guard  by  its 
own  means  against  the  establishment  of  any  future  European  colony  within  its  borders, 
may  be  found  advisable.  This  was  more  than  two  years  since  announced  by  my 
predecessor,  as  a  principle  resulting  from  the  emancipation  of  both  the  American 
continents."  Again,  in  his  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  March  26, 
1826,  referring  to  this  doctrine  of  non-colonization  in  Mr.  Monroe's  message  of  1823, 
he  says :  **  The  principle  had  first  been  assumed  in  the  negotiation  with  Russia.  It 
rested  upon  a  course  of  reasoning  equally  simple  and  conclusive.  Witii  the  exception 
of  the  existing  European  colonies,  which  it  was  in  nowise  intended  to  disturb,  the 
two  continents  consisted  of  several  sovereign  and  ind^)endent  nations,  v^ioae  terri- 
tories covered  their  whole  surface.  By  this  their  independent  condition,  the  United 
States  enjoyed  the  right  of  conunerdal  intercourse  with  every  part  of  their  posses- 
sions. To  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  those  possessions  would  be  to 
usurp,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  a  commercial  intercourse  which  was  the  common 
possession  of  all." 

The  Spanish-American  States  had  appeared  to  understand  Mr.  Monroe's  message 
as  ''  a  pledge,"  by  the  United  States,  to  the  other  American  States,  of  mutual  support 
in  maintaining  this  doctrine ;  and  to  consider  the  United  States  bound  to  join  with 
them  in  some  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  for  that  purpose.  Congress  was 
unwilling  to  adopt  the  policy  of  entangling  alliances.  A  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  declared  that  the  United  States  **  ought  not  to  become  parties  with 
the  Si)anish- American  republics,  or  either  of  them,  to  any  joint  declamtion  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  interference  of  any  of  the  European  powers  with  their 
independence  or  form  of  government,  or  to  any  compact  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
colonization  upon  the  continents  of  America ;  but  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  left  free  to  act,  in  any  crisis,  in  such  a  manner  as  their  feelings  of 
friendship  towards  these  republics,  and  as  their  own  honor  and  policy  may  at  the 
time  dictate." 

The  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  of  two  commissioners  for  the  Panama  Con- 
gress, and  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  the  appropriation ;  but,  owing  to  the 
death  of  one  commissioner  and  the  delay  of  the  other,  the  United  States  was  not 
represented  at  the  first  session  of  the  Congress,  and  a  second  session  was  never  held. 
This  was  owing  in  part  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Spanish-American  States, 
but  more  to  their  disappointment  at  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  What- 
ever view  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  may  first  have  taken,  and  however 
popular  the  proposal  of  the  mission  may  have  been  at  first,  it  is  certain  that  the 
administration  at  last  came  to  a  narrow  limitation  of  the  project;  and  the  public 
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latter  to  his  infant  daughter,  Dona  Maria,  appointing  a  regency  to 
govern  the  kingdom  during  her  minority,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
granting  a  constitutional  charter  to  the  European  dominions  of 

jadgment  soon  settled  upon  an  opposition  to  the  entire  scheme.  The  opposition  in 
Congress  snccessfuUy  contended,  that,  if  the  Panama  meeting  amounted  to  any  thing, 
it  would  tend  to  establish  on  this  continent,  in  the  interests  of  republicanism,  the  same 
tind  of  system  which  had  been  established  in  Europe  in  the  interests  of  despotism, 
ind  that  the  United  States  would  necessarily  be  its  protector,  and  the  party  responsible 
to  tiie  world ;  while  the  Spanish-American  States  would  get  the  benefits  of  a  system 
of  mutual  protection  which  the  United  States  did  not  need. 

In  criticising  Mr.  Adams's  language  in  his  message  of  December  26,  —  "  Each  shall 

guard,  hy  its  own  means,  against  the  establishment  of  any  fHiture  European  colony 

vithin  its  borders"  which,  he  says,  was  tlie  principle  announced  by  his  predecessor,  — 

it  b  often  said  that  he  reduced  this  branch  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  insignificance, 

u  this  is  no  more  than  States  will  naturally  and  necessarily  do,  without  compact. 

Bat  this  is  not  a  correct  or  sufficient  view  of  the  subject.    Mr.  Monroe  had  equally 

aaramed,  in  1828,  that  a  soTereign  State  would  not  permit  other  sovereign  States  to 

ippropriate  its  territory  by  colonization.    On  that  assumption,  he  declared  simply  the 

fad,  that  the  whole  continent  was  witliin  the  territory  of  some  responsible  State,  and 

noifrrae  naturfE,  and  so  open  to  appropriation.    It  was  this  fact  that  was,  at  the  time, 

disputed  by  European  powers.    Mr.  Monroe  did  not  declare  or  intimate,  directly  or 

indirectly,  a  policy — what  the  United  States  would  do  if  a  European  power  should 

attempt  colonization  within  what  he  claimed  to  be  our  territory ;  still  less,  what  we 

would  do  if  a  European  power  should  attempt  it  in  what  we  held  to  be  the  territory 

of  some  other  American  sovereign  State.    Our  action,  in  cither  event,  was  left  to  be 

determined  upon  when  the  case  should  arise.    When,  therefore,  the  administration 

snd  Congress  refused  to  make  any  compact,  or  commit  the  government  in  advance  by 

pledge  or  understanding,  to  any  system  of  co-operation  in  a  future  contingency,  they 

did  not  abandon  or  qualify  Mr.  Monroe's  position.     The  proper  view,  therefore,  of 

Mr.  Adams's  proposal  is,  tliat  each  State  represented  at  the  Congress  should  make, 

for  itself,  the  declaration  which  Mr.  Monroe  made  for  the  United  States  in  1823 :  that 

is,  that  its  territories  were  not  open  to  appropriation  by  colonization,  and  pledge  itself 

to  resist  any  attempts  in  that  direction.    Even  this  proposal,  simple  and  inefficient  as  it 

teemed,  was  objected  to,  as  liable  to  be  construed  into  an  implied  pledge  of  assistance 

to  any  State  that  should  be  driven  to  war  to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  his  speech,  said :  "  On  one  of  these  points,  —  the  resistance  to 
colonization, — when  the  southern  republics  shall  become  fully  informed  of  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  that  question,  most  assuredly  they  will  withdraw 
the  wisli,  if  they  now  entertain  it,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us."  Mr.  Webster 
said :  **  We  have  a  general  interest,  that,  through  all  the  vast  territories  rescued  from 
the  dominion  of  Sfiain,  our  commerce  may  find  its  way,  protected  by  treaties  tmth 
governments  existing  on  the  sjxyt.  These  views,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  render 
it  highly  desirable  to  us  that  these  new  States  should  settle  it,  as  a  part  of  their  policy, 
not  to  allow  colonization  within  tlieir  respective  territories.  True,  indeed,  we  do  not 
need  their  aid  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  such  a  course  for  ourselves ;  but  we  have 
an  interest  in  their  assertion  and  their  support  of  the  principle  as  applicable  to  their 
own  territories."  Mr.  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  despatch  of  March  26, 
1S25,  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  our  Minister  to  Mexico,  referring  to  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration 
respecting  colonization,  says :  "  Whatever  foundation  may  have  existed  three  cen- 
ago,  or  eren  at  a  later  period,  when  all  this  continent  was  under  European 
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the  House  of  Bragaiiza.  The  Spanish  government,  restored  to  the 
plenitude  of  its  absolute  authority,  and  dreading  the  example  of 
the  peaceable  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government  in  a 

subjection,  for  the  establishment  of  a  rule,  founded  on  priority  of  discovery  and  occu- 
pation, for  apportioning  among  the  powers  of  Europe  parts  of  tliis  continent,  none 
can  now  be  admitted  as  applicable  to  its  present  condition.  There  is  no  disposition 
to  disturb  the  colonial  possessions,  as  they  now  exist,  of  any  of  the  European  powers ; 
but  it  is  against  the  establishment  of  new  European  colonies  upon  this  continent, 
that  this  principle  is  directed.  The  countries  in  which  any  such  new  establishments 
might  be  attempted,  are  now  open  to  the  enterprise  and  commerce  of  all  Americans; 
and  the  justice  or  propriety  cannot  be  recognized  of  arbitrarily  limiting  and  circum- 
scribing that  enterprise  and  commerce  by  the  act  of  voluntarily  planting  a  new  colony, 
without  the  consent  of  America,  under  the  auspices  of  foreign  powers  belonging  to 
another  and  a  distant  continent.  Europe  would  be  indignant  at  an  attempt  to  plant 
a  colony  on  any  part  of  her  shores ;  and  her  justice  must  perceive,  in  the  rule  con- 
tended for,  only  perfect  reciprocity." 

President  Polk,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  of  Dec.  2, 1846,  after  dealing 
with  ttie  Oregon  boundary  question,  and  defending  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
protesting  against,  any  possible  interposition  of  European  powers  to  prevent  it,  seeks 
to  bring  into  service  this  portion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Quoting  the  passage 
respecting  colonization,  he  says :  "  In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  world,  the 
present  is  deemed  a  proper  occasion  to  reiterate  and  re-affirm  the  principle  avowed  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  to  state  my  cordial  conciurence  in  its  wisdom  and  sound  policy. 
Existing  rights  of  every  European  nation  should  be  respected :  but  it  is  due  alike  to 
our  safety  and  our  interests  tliat  the  efficient  protection  of  our  laws  should  be  extended 
over  our  whole  territorial  limits ;  and  that  it  should  be  distinctly  announced  to  the 
world  as  our  settled  policy,  that  no  fUture  European  colony  or  dominion  shall,  with  our 
consent,  be  planted  or  established  on  any  part  of  the  North-American  continent."  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Polk  quotes  no  part  of  Mr.  Monroe's  message  except  tLe  single 
paragraph  relating  to  colonization.  Professedly  re-affirming  tliat,  he  states  a  bix)ader 
and  very  different  doctrine ;  namely,  not  only  that  the  continent  is  not  open  to  colo- 
nization, but  that  no  European  "  dominion  "  shall  be  "  established  "  with  our  consent 
on  any  part  of  the  North-American  continent.  This  doctrine  of  Mr.  Polk  would 
require  our  consent  to  any  acquisition  of  dominion  by  a  European  power,  whether  by 
voluntary  cession  or  transfer,  or  by  conquest. 

Toward  tlie  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  on  the  29th  April,  1848,  Mr.  Polk  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Yucatan.  He  represented  that  country 
as  suffering  severely  from  an  insurrection  of  the  native  Indians,  and  as  having  oifi^red 
to  transfer  to  tlie  United  States  "  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  the  peninsula," 
if  we  would  give  them  material  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrection.  He  added  that 
they  had  applied  also  to  Great  Britain  and  Spain ;  and  expressed  the  opinion,  that,  if 
we  did  not  accept  tlie  ofier,  Yucatan  might  pass  under  the  control  of  one  of  those 
powers.  He  then  refers  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  opposed  to  tlie  transfer  of  Ameri- 
can territory  to  any  European  power,  and  to  the  extension  of  their  system  to  this  hemis- 
phere; quotes  his  own  message  of  Dec.  2,  1846  (cited  above);  and  recommends 
Congress  to  take  measures  to  prevent  Yucatan  becoming  a  European  colony,  which, 
he  says, ''  in  no  event  could  be  permitted  by  the  United  States."  A  bill  was  immedi- 
ately introduced  into  the  Senate,  authorizing  the  raising  of  an  additional  military 
force  to  enable  the  President  to  "  take  temporary  military  possession  "  of  Yucatan,  and 
to  aid  its  people  against  the  Indians.  A  motion  was  made  to  amend  the  bill  to  M  to 
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neighboring  kingdom,  countenanced  the  pretensions  of  Dom  Miguel 
to  the  Portuguese  crown,  and  supported  the  efforts  of  his  partisans 
to  overthrow  the  regency  and  the  charter.    Hostile  inroads  into 

change  entirely  the  character  of  the  proposed  step.  The  amendment  was  upon  the 
theory  that  Yucatan  might  be  treated  by  us  as  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
and  occupied  by  us  as  part  of  our  war  against  that  power.  This  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis ;  but  the  administration  party  generally,  led  by  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr. 
Hannegan,  &Tored  the  original  bill,  and  supported  it  on  the  ground  of  preventing  by 
anticipation  a  new  European  dependency.  The  opposition  resisted  both  schemes 
throughout.  While  the  discussion  was  going  on,  news  arrived  of  a  treaty  between  the 
Indians  and  whites  in  Yucatan ;  and  the  project  of  taking  possession  was  abandoned. 
During  this  debate,  Mr.  Calhoun  made  a  speech  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  significant 
from  the  &ct  that  he  was  a  leading  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  at  the  time  of  the 
message,  and  at  this  time  the  only  survivor.  He  gave  the  history  of  the  declaration 
respecting  foreign  interposition  in  American  affairs,  now  well  known,  and  referred  to 
hereafter ;  its  origin  in  the  attempt  to  extend  the  arm  of  the  Holy  Alliance  over  Span- 
ish America ;  and  states  that  the  subject  was  gravely  considered  by  tlie  Cabinet,  on 
receiving  from  Mr.  Rush  Mr.  Canning's  proposal,  and  that  the  language  in  which  the 
declaration  was  couched  was  carefdlly  weighed  and  agreed  upon  by.the  entire  Cabinet. 
These  are  the  passages  at  the  close  of  the  message,  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of 
Spanish  America,  relating  to  attempts  of  the  European  powers  to  extend  their  system 
over  this  hemisphere,  and  interpositions  to  oppress  or  control  the  destiny  of  any 
American  State.  As  to  the  paragraph  relating  to  colonization,  introduced  into  the 
early  part  of  the  message,  in  connection  with  the  British  and  Russian  boundaries,  Mr. 
Calhoun  says  that  was  not  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  princi- 
ple they  intended  to  announce ;  but  was  a  disconnected  position  taken  by  Mr.  Adams, 
in  the  negotiations  under  his  sole  charge  with  Russia  and  England,  which  the  Presi- 
dent introduced  into  his  message,  by  Mr.  Adams's  advice,  in  that  connection.  Mr. 
Calhoun  treated  it  as  limited  to  acquisitions  of  sovereignty  over  unoccupied  regions 
of  country  by  virtue  of  prior  colonization,  and  as  having  no  relation  to  such  transfers  of 
acknowledged  sovereign  territory  as  may  be  made  by  coercion  or  voluntary  agree- 
ment between  civilized  nations.  He  says :  "  The  word  '  colonization '  has  a  specific 
meaning.  It  means  the  establishment  of  a  settlement,  by  emigrants  from  tlie  parent 
oomitry,  in  a  territory  either  uninhabited,  or  from  which  the  inhabitants  have  been 
partially  or  wholly  expelled."  No  doubt,  the  same  objections  existed  against  new 
foreign  dominions,  however  they  might  be  derived ;  but  the  paragraph  only  declared 
against  deriving  dominion  firom  colonization,  as  not  admissible  in  the  condition  which 
the  continent  had  reached.  As  to  tlie  other  and  more  general  doctrine  of  opposition 
to  European  intervention,  .Mr.  Calhoun  took  the  ground  which  had  been  taken  in 
the  Panama  discussion,  and  which  the  opposition  was  then  holding  in  the  case  before 
the  Senate,  —  that  the  United  States  was  under  no  pledge  to  intervene  against  inter- 
Tention,  but  was  to  act  in  each  case  as  policy  and  justice  required ;  and  that,  in  this 

»,  there  was  no  proof  of  a  danger  of  actual  transfer  to  a  European  power,  or  if  there 
>,  that  the  object  was  important  enough  to  us  to  warrant  our  intervention. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Calhoun  made  this  speech,  as  has  been  said,  neither  Mr.  Adams 
nor  Mr.  Monroe  was  living;  but  Mr.  Calhoun  referred  back  to  his  speech  on  the 
Oregon  question,  where  he  says  he  made  the  statement  that  the  clause  respecting 
ookHilzatioii  was  not  submitted  to  the  Cabinet.  "  I  stated  it  in  order  that  Mr.  Adams 
mi|^  hare  an  opportuni^  of  denying  it,  or  asserting  the  real  state  of  the  facts.  He 
nmiiiied  aileiit;  and  I  presume  that  my  statement  is  correct."    Calhoun's  Works, 
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the  territory  of  Portugal  were  concerted  in  Spain,  and  executed 
with  the  connivance  of  the  •  Spanish  authorities,  by  Portuguese 
troops,  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Pretender,  who  had  deserted 

It.  454.  Mr.  Calhoun's  statement  deriyes  confirmation  also  from  the  feet  that  this 
subject  of  colonization  is  not  noticed  in  the  correspondence,  hereafter  cited,  between 
Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  whom  the  subject  of  a  declaration  had  been  referred 
bj  Mr.  Monroe. 

In  explanation  of  this  movement  respecting  Yucatan,  and  the  attempt  to  iuToke, 
in  its  aid,  the  popularity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
slave-power  had  obtained  an  ascendency  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation ;  that  Mr. 
Polk's  administration  was  devoted  to  its  interests ;  and  that  its  purpose  waa  to  add 
slave  States  to  the  Union  by  extending  our  territory  southward,  and,  eventually,  by 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  It  was  not  politic,  with  reference  to  its  Northern  adherents, 
to  avow  the  motive ;  and  its  movements  were  made  under  the  color  of  preventing 
forei^  intervention  or  the  acquisition  of  foreign  dominion,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
a  popular  tradition.  Mr.  Calhoun  not  only  saw  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  per- 
verted, but  believed  that  the  cause  of  slavery  extension  would  be  perilled  by  involving 
the  country  in  foreign  complications  in  its  behalf,  on  novel  and  doubtful  principles. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  history,  iVom  the  first  letters  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr. 
Hush  and  Mr.  Middlcton,  in  1828,  to  the  close  of  the  Yucatan  debate,  will  show  that  the 
general  object  of  Mr.  Adams  was  to  prevent  the  establishment  on  this  continent  of  new 
colonial  dependencies  of  European  powers.  These  were  objectionable  by  reaaon  of 
the  restrictions  and  exclusions  on  commerce  and  navigation  which,  to  that  time,  formed 
part  of  the  European  colonial  systems,  especially  when  such  colonies  lay  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  occupied  above  by  American  colonies,  or  the  converse ;  and  by  reason  of  the 
totally  different  political  systems  of  which  they  would  become  a  part,  as  distant  from 
our  own  in  principle  as  in  geographic  space.  It  was  not  necessary  to  declare  that 
one  State  shall  not  appropriate  by  colonization  part  of  the  recognized  territory  of 
another  State.  That  would  be  an  act  of  war,  the  world  over.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  take  the  new  and  peculiar  position,  that,  if  any  parts  of  this  continent  were  lying 
ferix  naturcR  and  beyond  the  recognized  limits  of  a  civilized  State,  they  still  should  be 
closed  to  the  colonization  of  any  but  the  indeiHindent  States  of  this  continent :  ex- 
cluding not  only  European  States  unconnected  with  the  continent,  but  those  that  now 
had  possessions  here.  Mr.  Adams  thought  the  end  could  be  attained  by  declaring 
that  no  part  of  the  continent  was  in  that  condition ;  that  it  was  all,  in  his  own  words,  . 
"occupied  by  civilized  nations,"  and  "accessible  to  Europeans  and  each  other  on 
that  footing  alone."  It  will  be  seen  that  this  declaration  has  ceased  to  be  of  much 
consequence,  as  no  doubt  can  now  be  made  that  such  is  the  present  condition  of  tlie 
continent.  By  treaties  and  long  possession,  the  boundaries  of  the  continent  have  been 
adjusted,  among  the  American  States  and  the  previously  existing  foreign  colonies, 
upon  the  theory  of  including  all  parts  of  the  continent  within  the  domain  of  a  recog- 
nized State,  from  the  l*oIar  Seas  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  K  any  portion  of  an 
American  State  should  hereafter  become  a  foreign  dependency,  it  must  be  as  a  result 
of  coercion  or  of  voluntary  compact,  and  not  by  virtue  of  title  founded  on  appropria- 
tion by  recent  primary  occupation. 

In  the  debates  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1855-56,  on  the  construction  to 
be  given  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850,  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  phrase  "occupy  and  colonize."  That  treaty,  which  waa  intended  to 
secure  an  inter-oceanic  transit  across  the  Isthmus,  and,  for  tliat  purpose,  to  maintain 
the  neutrality  of  the  region  in  use,  contained  this  clause :  "  The  governments  of  the 
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into  Spain,  and  were  received  and  succored  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties on  the  frontiers.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  British  gov- 
ernment received  an  application  from  the  regency  of  Portugal, 

UDited  States  and  Great  Britain  hereby  declare,  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  wiU 
erer  occupy  or  fortify  or  colonize,  or  aMume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over,  Nicara- 
gua, Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America ;  nor  will  either 
make  use  of  any  protection  which  either  affords  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  which 
either  has  or  may  hare  to  or  with  any  State  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or 
maintaining  any  such  fortifications,  or  of  occupying,  fortifying,  or  colonizing  Nicara- 
gua, Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  of  assuming 
or  exercising  dominion  over  the  same."  The  British  Government  took  the  position 
that  thiB  clause  related  only  to  fhture  acts,  and  did  not  embrace  places  in  tlieir  posses- 
■ioa  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made.  This  construction  was  rejected  by  the  United 
Slates.  The  words  "  fortify  or  colonize,  or  assume  .  .  .  dominion  over,"  doubtless 
k>ok  solely  to  the  fhture.  The  word  **  occupy  "  may  be  ambiguous.  It  has,  in  tlie  Law 
of  NatioDS,  a  technical  sense,  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  signifying  the  taking  origi- 
nal possession  of  any  thing  not  at  the  time  in  possession,  and  therefore  open  to  appro- 
priation,— as  of  animals  feriB  natwnB,  or  of  things  derelict,  &c. ;  and,  when  applied  to 
territory,  signifying  the  acquisition  of  sovereign  title  by  original  occupation  of  a  place 
not  at  the  time  within  the  occupation  and  jurisdiction  of  a  recognized  sovereignty.  But, 
in  its  general  and  popular  sense,  it  signifies  merely  the  act  or  condition  of  possessing : 
as  soccessive  tenants  are  said  to  occupy  a  house,  or  a  mihtary  force  a  town.  In  the  for- 
mer sense,  the  word  would  be  limited  to  future  acts ;  while,  in  the  latter  sense,  it  would 
not.  But  the  American  argument  did  not  rest  on  the  character  of  one  word,  but  on  the 
sense  of  the  entire  clause,  especially  as  colored  by  the  words  '' exercise  dominion." 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  that  distinct  branch  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which 
relates  to  European  intervention  in  American  afiairs. 

The  result  of  the  congresses  at  Laybach  and  Verona  was  an  alliance  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  France ;  the  ostensible  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  to  put  down  conspiracies  against  established  power,  consecrated 
rights,  and  social  order :  but,  as  the  allies  acknowledged  no  legitimate  basis  of  right  and 
ofder  except  the  existing  hereditary  sovereign  houses  of  Europe,  the  practical  result 
was  a  combination  of  forces  against  all  changes  in  the  direction  of  liberal  institutions 
not  voluntarily  made  by  the  sovereigns.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  alliance, 
the  movements  for  free  constitutions  in  1821  in  Spain,  Naples,  and  Piedmont,  were 
put  down  by  armed .  intervention,  and  absolutism  re-instated.  At  this  time,  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America,  after  years  of  war&re,  had  substantially  secured  their 
independence,  which  had  been  recognized  by  the  United  States;  but  Spain  still 
asserted  her  claim ;  and  the  independence  of  the  provinces  had  not  been  acknowl- 
edged by  Great  Britain  diplomatically,  though  she  had  sent  consuls  to  their  prin- 
cipal ports.  In  1828,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  France 
invaded  Spain,  to  suppress  the  constitutional  government  of  the  Cortes  established 
there,  and  restore  absolutism  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  VII.  As  the  success  of  the 
French  invasion  became  certain,  there  were  signs  that  the  parties  to  the  Holy  Alliance 
intended  to  go  fhrther,  and  lend  their  aid  to  Ferdinand  VII.  to  restore  his  dominion 
over  the  Spanish-American  provinqes.  The  fears  of  this  course  were  justified  by 
the  previous  language  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  the  Laybach  circular  of  May  12, 
1821,  they  distinctly  declared  that  they  regarded  *'  as  equally  null,  and  disallowed  by 
the  public  law  of  Europe,  any  pretended  reform  efiected  by  revolt  and  open  force ; " 
•ad  in  their  dioular  of  Dec.  5,  1822,  respecting  the  constitutional  government  in 
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claiming,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient  treaties  of  alliance  and  friend- 
ship subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  the  military  aid  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  hostile  aggression  of  Spam.     In  acceding  to 

Spain,  they  declared  their  resolution  "  to  repel  the  maxim  of  rebellion,  in  whatever 
place  or  under  whatever  form  it  might  show  itself; "  thus  repeating  their  claim 
made  at  Troppau,  "  that  the  European  powers  have  an  undoubted  right  to  take  a 
hostile  attitude  in  regard  to  those  States  in  which  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
might  operate  as  an  example."  England  professed,  also,  to  see  indications  that 
France  intended  to  be  compensated  for  her  effective  intervention,  by  a  cession  of 
8ome  American  province,  and  Cuba  was  the  suspected  reward. 

Great  Britain,  who  had  never  been  party  to  tliis  alliance,  and  protested  against 
the  intervention  of  1821,  took  special  umbrage  at  the  French  invasion  of  Spain, 
her  late  ally,  fh>m  whose  borders  she  had,  only  ten  years  before,  expelled  the 
French  armies.  There  was  a  strong  popular  inclination  in  England  to  make  this 
invasion  a  cause  of  war ;  but  this  was  not  seconded  by  the  ministry,  who  betook 
themselves  to  diplomatic  efforts  to  defeat  tlie  schemes  of  tlie  continental  powers. 
The  Frencli  Government,  on  its  part,  had  its  suggestion  that  the  British  Cabinet 
was  determined  to  send  a  squadron,  and  take  possession  of  Cuba.  The  i)eopIe  of 
Cuba,  already  divided  between  the  parties  of  the  king  and  the  Cortes,  and  terrified 
by  symptoms  of  slave  insurrections,  had  among  them  large  numbers  who,  dissatisfied 
with  Spanish  rule,  looked  to  other  powers  for  protection,  —  some  to  Great  Britain,  but 
fiir  the  larger  part  to  the  United  States.  About  September,  1822,  the  latter  party 
sent  a  secret  agent  to  confer  with  President  Monroe.  They  declared,  that,  if  the 
United  States  Government  would  promise  tliem  protection,  and  ultimate  admission 
into  the  Union,  a  revolution  would  be  made  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  authority,  of  the 
success  of  which  they  had  no  doubt.  While  this  proposition  was  before  Mr.  Monroe's 
Cabinet,  he  received  an  unofficial  and  circuitous  communication  from  tlie  French 
Minister,  asserting  that  his  government  had  positive  information  of  the  design  of 
Great  Britain  to  take  possession  of  Cuba.  The  American  Government  replied  to  the 
Cuban  deputation,  that  the  friendly  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  did  not 
permit  us  to  promise  countenance  or  protection  to  insurrectional  movements,  and 
advised  the  people  of  Cuba  to  adhere  to  their  Spanish  allegiance ;  at  the  same  time 
infonning  them  that  an  attempt  upon  Cuba,  by  either  Great  Britain  or  France,  would 
place  the  relations  of  Cuba  with  the  United  States  in  a  very  different  position.  Mr. 
Rush  was  instructed  to  inform  Mr.  Canning  that  the  United  States  could  not  see  with 
indifference  the  possession  of  Cuba  by  any  European  power  other  than  Spain,  and  to 
inform  Iiim  of  the  rumors  that  had  reached  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Canning  disavowed 
emphatically  all  intention  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  take  possession  of  Cuba, 
but  avowed  her  determination  not  to  see  with  indifference  its  occupation  by  either 
France  or  the  United  States ;  and  proposed  an  understanding  between  the  British, 
French,  and  American  governments,  without  any  formal  convention,  that  Cuba 
should  be  left  in  the  quiet  possession  of  Spain.  This  was  assented  to  by  Mr.  Monroe ; 
but  he  had  no  communication  with  France  on  the  subject,  leaving  that  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

As  respects  the  Spanish  colonies  which  had  been  at  war  with  Spain  for  their 
independence,  the  United  States  were  naturally  anxious  about  the  movements  of  the 
allies ;  and  Mr.  Adams  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Rush  at  Loudon,  in  general  terms, 
the  strong  feeling  of  the  government,  and  the  earnest  popular  opinion  on  that 
subject.  The  British  Government  was  also  very  solicitous  to  prevent  all  interven- 
tioD  agaiDst  those  provinces  by  the  continental  powers,  and  to  leave  them  free  to 
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that  application,  and  sending  a  corps  of  British  troops  for  the  de- 
fence of  Portugal,  it  was  stated  by  the  British  minister  that  the 
Portuguese  Constitution  was  admitted  to  have  proceeded  from  a 

complete  their  independence.  This  would  not  only,  with  the  arrangement  respect- 
ing Cuba,  defeat  the  Transatlantic  schemes  of  France,  if  she  had  any,  and,  in  the 
fiimons  words  of  Mr.  Canning,  "  call  the  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  the  old,"  but  would  repress  generally  the  absolutist  powers  on  the  continent, 
arenge  the  affiront  to  Great  Britain  by  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  procure  for  England 
the  benefit  of  an  unrestricted  commerce  with  Spanish  America.  Mr.  Canning  feared 
that  a  formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of  those  colonies  might  involve  England 
Id  a  war  with  the  continental  powers ;  but  was  confident  tliat  tlieir  independence  would 
be  secured,  if  all  intervention  or  hope  of  intervention  in  aid  of  Spain,  could  be  efiectuallj 
precluded.  With  this  view,  Mr.  Canning,  in  August  and  September,  1823,  urged 
upon  Mr.  Rush  a  combined  declaration  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  the 
eflfect,  that,  while  they  aimed  at  the  possession  of  no  portion  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
for  themselves,  and  would  not  obstruct  any  amicable  negotiations  between  the  colo- 
mes  and  the  mother  country,  they  could  not  see  with  indifference  the  intervention  of 
any  fbreign  power,  or  the  transfer  to  such  power  of  any  of  the  colonies.  In  support 
of  hit  request,  Mr.  Canning  stated  that  a  proposal  would  be  made  for  a  European 
Congress,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Spanish  America ;  and  said  that  Great  Britain  would 
take  no  part  in  it,  except  upon  the  terms  that  the  United  States  should  be  represented. 
Mr.  Rush  replied,  as  to  the  Congress,  that  it  was  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  take  no  part  in  European  politics ;  and,  having  no  instructions  from  his 
government,  said  he  would  still  take  the  responsibility  of  joining  in  the  declaration, 
if  Great  Britain  would  first  acknowledge  tlie  independence  of  the  colonies.  Mr. 
Canning  not  being  ready  to  taike  this  decisive  step,  tlie  proposed  joint  declaration  was 
never  made  ;  but  Mr.  Rush  communicated  the  proposal  to  his  government ;  the 
result  of  which  was  the  celebrated  declaration  against  European  intervention  in  Mr. 
Monroe's  annual  message  of  Dec.  2, 1828. 

In  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  at  that  time,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  Secretary  of  State,  ' 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  Secretary  of  War ;  and,  beside  the  advice  derived  firom  them,  Mr. 
Monroe  laid  the  subject  of  Mr.  Canning's  proposal  before  Mr.  Jefferson,  —  then  in 
retirement, — and  asked  his  opinion.  Mr.  Jefferson  replied  by  an  elaborate  letter,  of 
24  October,  1828.  (Jefferson's  Life,  iii.  491.^  He  says :  "  Our  first  maxim  should  be, 
never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe ;  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe 
to  intermeddle  with  Cisatlantic  afi^rs."  Referring  to  the  great  power  Great  Britain 
could  wield  for  good  or  evil  in  these  controversies,  and  expressing  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  stand  she  was  then  taking,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  we  could  not  join 
in  the  declaration  if  we  had  any  designs  upon  Cuba  or  any  American  State  ourselves, 
he  advised  Mr.  Monroe  to  join  in  the  declaration,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  worded  thus  : 
"  That  we  aim  not  at  the  acquisition  of  any  of  those  possessions ;  that  we  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  amicable  arrangement  between  the  colonies  and  their  mother 
country;  that  we  will  oppose  with  all  our  means  the  forcible  interposition  of  any 
other  power  as  auxiliary,  stipendiary,  or  under  any  other  form  or  pretext,  and  most 
especially  their  transfer  to  any  power  by  conquest,  cession,  or  acquisition  in  any 
other  way." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  administration  did  not  accept  Mr.  Canning's  proposal  for  a 
joint  decburation,  but  spoke  for  the  United  States  alone ;  and,  in  doing  so,  did  not  adopt 
the  deelaimtkm  proposed  by  Mr.  Canning  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Jeffer&oiv,  WX 
a  reiy  diiferent  one.    After  treating  of  various  other  m&tten,  foreign  and  domestic,  aa 
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legitimate  source,  and  it  was  recommended  to  Englishmen  by  the 
ready  acceptance  which  it  had  met  with  from  all  orders  of  the  Por- 
tuguese people.     But  it  would  not  be  for  the  British  nation  to 

• 

usual  in  the  animal  message,  Mr.  Monroe  passes,  towards  its  close,  to  speak  of  the 
efforts  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  of  the  general 
disappointment  of  the  expectations  of  the  American  people  in  &Tor  of  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow-men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  says :  "  In  the  wars  of 
the  European  powers,  in  matters  relatmg  to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any  part, 
nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded 
or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries,  or  make  preparation  for  our  defence. 
With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately 
connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial 
observers.  The  political  system  of  the  aUied  powers  is  essentially  different  in  this 
respect  firom  that  of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in 
their  respective  governments.  And  to  the  defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  we  have  eigoyed  an  unexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare,  that  we 
should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  any  European  power,  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere. 
But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it, 
and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles, 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the 
United  States.  In  the  war  between  those  new  governments  and  Spain,  we  declared 
our  neutrality  at  the  time  of  their  recognition ;  and  to  this  we  have  adhered,  and  shall 
continue  to  adhere,  provided  no  change  shall  occur  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
competent  autliorities  of  this  government,  shall  make  a  corresponding  change  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  indispensable  to  their  security."  Then,  speaking  of  the 
recent  forcible  interposition  by  the  allies  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain,  he  says : 
"  To  what  extent  such  interposition  may  be  carried,  on  the  same  principle,  is  a  ques- 
tion in  which  all  independent  powers*  whose  governments  differ  from  tlieirs  are 
interested,  and  even  those  most  remote,  and  surely  none  more  so  than  the  United 
States.  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
wars  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless  remains 
the  same ;  which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers ;  to 
consider  the  government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for  us ;  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  it ;  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly 
policy,  meeting  in  all  instances  the  just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to  injuries 
from  none.  But,  in  regard  to  these  continents,  circumstances  are  eminently  and 
conspicuously  difierent  It  is  impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their 
political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  continent  without  endangering  our  peace  and 
happiness ;  nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our  Southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should 
behold  such  interposition  in  any  form  with  indifference.  If  we  look  to  the  compara- 
tive strength  and  resources  of  Spain  and  those  new  governments,  and  their  distance 
from  each  other,  it  must  be  obvious  that  she  can  never  subdue  them.  It  is  ttiU  the 
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force  it  on  the  people  of  Portugal,  if  they  were  unwilling  to  receive 
it ;  or  if  any  schism  should  exist  among  the  Portuguese  them- 
selves, as  to  its  fitness  and  congeniality  to  the  wants  and  wishes 

true  policy  of  the  United  States  to  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  in  the  hope  that 
the  other  powers  will  pursue  the  same  course." 

This  message  of  President  Monroe  reached  England  while  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Prince  Polignac  was  in  progress ;  and  it  was  received 
Dot  only  with  satis&ction,  but  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Brougham  said :  "  The  question 
with  regard  to  Spanish  America  is  now,  I  believ^,  disposed  of,  or  nearly  so ;  for  an 
event  has  recently  happened  than  which  none  has  ever  dispersed  greater  joy,  exulta- 
tion, and  gratitude  over  all  the  iVee  men  of  Europe :  that  event,  which  is  decisive 
on  the  subject,  is  the  language  held  with  respect  to  Spanish  America  in  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States."  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said :  "  This  coinci- 
dence of  the  two  great  English  commonwealths  (for  so  I  delight  to  call  them ;  and  I 
heartily  pray  that  they  may  be  for  ever  united  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty) 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  utmost  pleasure  by  every  enlightened  citizen  of 
the  earth."  This  attitude  of  the  American  govemYnent  gave  a  decisive  support  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  designs  of  the  absolutist 
powers  of  the  continent  to  interfere  with  the  afiairs  of  Spanish  America.  Those 
dynasties  had  no  disposition  to  hazard  a  war  with  such  a  power,  moral  and  material, 
as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  have  presented,  when  united  in  the 
defence  of  independent  constitutional  governments. 

It  ifl  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  declarations  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have 
never  received  the  sanction  of  an  act  or  resolution  of  Congress ;  nor  have  they  any 
of  that  authority  which  European  governments  attach  to  a  royal  ordinance.  They 
are,  in  &ct,  only  the  declaratioi)3  of  an  existing  administration  of  what  its  own  policy 
would  be,  and  what  it  thinks  should  ever  be  the  policy  of  the  country,  on  a  subject  of 
paramount  and  permanent  interest.  Thus,  at  the  same  session  in  which  the  message 
was  delivered,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  the  following  resolution :  "  That  the  people  of 
these  States  would  not  see,  without  serious  inquietude,  any  forcible  interposition  by 
the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  in  behalf  of  Spain,  to  reduce  to  their  former  subjection 
those  parts  of  the  continent  of  America  which  have  proclaimed  and  established  for 
themselves,  respectively,  independent  governments,  and  which  have  been  solemnly 
recognized  by  the  United  States."  But  this  resolution  was  never  brought  up  for 
action  or  discussion.  It  is  seen  also,  by  the  debates  on  the  Panama  mission  and 
the  Yucatan  intervention,  that  Congress  has  never  been  willing  to  commit  the  nation 
to  any  compact  or  pledge  on  this  subject,  or  to  any  specific  declaration  of  purpose 
or  methods,  beyond  the  general  language  of  the  message. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  in  1856-66,  above  referred  to,  all  the 
speakers  seemed  to  agree  to  this  position  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Clayton  said  :  "  In  refer- 
ence to  tlus  particular  territory,  I  would  not  hesitate  at  all,  as  one  Senator,  to  assert 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  maintain  it  by  my  vote ;  but  I  do  not  expect  to  be  sustained 
in  such  a  vote  by  both  branches  of  Congress.  Whenever  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  assert  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  either  branch  of  Congress,  it  has  failed.  The  present 
Democratic  party  came  into  power,  afler  the  debate  on  tlie  Panama  mission,  on  the 
utter  abnegation  of  the  whole  doctrine,  and  stood  ux)on  Wasliington's  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention. Ton  cannot  prevail  on  a  majority,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  you 
cannot  prevail  on  one-third,  of  either  house  of  Congress  to  sustain  it."  Mr.  Cass  said : 
"  Wtaenerer  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  urged,  either  one  or  the  otlier  house  of 
or  bolii  hooBet,  did  not  stand  up  to  it."    Mr.  Seward  said  :  "  It  is  true  that 
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of  the  nation.  They  went  to  Portugal  in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred 
obligation,  contracted  under  ancient  and  modern  treaties.  When 
there,  nothing  would  be  done  by  them  to  enforce  the  establishment 

each  house  of  Congress  has  declined  to  assert  it ;  but  the  honorable  senators  must  do 
each  house  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  reason  why  they  did  dechne  to  assert 
the  doctrine  was,  that  it  was  proposed,  as  many  members  thought,  as  an  abstraction, 
unnecessary,  not  called  for  at  the  time."  Mr.  Mason  spoke  of  it  as  having  "  never  been 
sanctioned  or  recognized  by  any  constitutional  authority."  Mr.  Cass  afterwards,  in  a 
very  elaborate  speech  (of  Jan.  28, 1866),  gave  his  views  of  the  history  and  character 
of  the  doctrine.  He  placed  it  upon  very  high  ground,  as  a  declaration  not  only 
against  European  intervention  or  future  colonization,  but  against  the  acquisition  of 
dominion  on  the  continent  by  European  powers,  by  whatever  mode  or  however 
derived ;  and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  pledge  to  resist  such  a  result  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, in  any  part  of  the  continent.  He  says  :  **  We  ought  years  ago,  by  Congressional 
interposition,  to  have  made  this  system  of  policy  an  American  system,  by  a  solemn 
declaration ;  and,  if  we  had  done  so,  we  should  have  spared  ourselves  much  trouble  and 
no  little  mortification."  Referring  to  Mr.  Polk's  message,  in  1846,  he  said  there  was 
then  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to  adopt  the  doctrine,  not  as  an  abstraction,  but  on  a 
practical  point  **  We  refused  to  say  a  word ;  and,  I  repeat,  we  refiised  then  even  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration."  He  denied  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
explanation  {vide  supra),  and  contended  that  the  non-colonization  clause  was  intended 
to  be,  and  understood  by  England  to  be,  a  foreclosure  of  the  whole  continent 
against  all  future  European  dominion,  however  derived.  It  may  well  be  said,  how- 
ever, and  such  seems  now  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  complaints  of 
Mr.  Cass  and  others  of  his  school,  of  the  neglect  and  abandonment  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  apply  rather  to  their  construction  of  the  doctrine  than  to  tlie  doctrine 
itself. 

That  the  declarations  in  Mr.  Monroe's  message  arose  out  of  the  apprehension 
that  tlie  Holy  Alliance  sought  to  extend  its  system  to  the  American  colonies,  and 
possibly  to  independent  American  States,  there  can  be  no  doubt     The  only  points 
made  by  Mr.  Monroe  are  —  "Any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system 
[the  political  system  of  the  Holy  Alliance]  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere ; "  and 
"Any  interposition  for  tlie  purpose  of  oppressing  them  [the  American  States],  or 
controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny."     It  is  observable  that  the  protest  is 
>  against  certain  modes  of  European  action,  and  not  against  new  acquisitions  specifi- 
cally, nor  even  inferentially,  if  made,  for  instance,  by  treaties  in  which  there  should  be 
no  coercion  and  no  interposition  by  third  powers,  or  by  conquest  in  a  war  not  waged 
for  the  policy  or  purpose  objected  to.    Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  above  referreil  to, 
had  noticed  this  subject,  and  placed  among  the  acts  we  should  oppose  "  their  transfer 
to  any  power  by  conquest,  cession,  or  acquisition  in  any  other  way."    Still,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's Cabinet  made  no  declaration  on  the  point  of  transfer  of  dominion.    It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Canning's  proposition  to  Mr.  Rush  was  for  a  joint  declaration 
by  the  two  governments  of  a  double  proposition,  —  1st,  That  they  did  not  aim  at  the 
possession  of  any  portion  of  the  Spanish  colonies  for  themselves ;  and,  2d,  That 
"  they  could  not  see  the  transfer  of  any  portion  of  them  to  any  other  power  with 
indifierence."    This  double  proposition,  communicated  by  Mr.  Rush  to  the  President 
and  by  him  to  Mr.  Jefierson,  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefierson  and  laid  before  the 
Cabinet,  is  still  not  adopted  in  the  message.    Confining  itself  to  a  declaration  against 
interposition  to  oppress  or  control,  or  to  extend  the  system  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
this  hemisphere,  the  message  avoids  committing  the  government  on  the  subject  of 
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of  the  constitution ;  but  they  must  take  care  that  nothing  was  done 
by  others  to  prevent  it  from  being  fairly  carried  into  effect.  The 
hostile  aggression  of  Spain,  in  countenancing  and  aiding  the  party 

acqaiflidon,  either  by  the  United  States  or  the  European  powers,  and  whether  by 
▼olontary  cession  or  conquest.  Possibly  the  administration  may  have  paused  at 
Mr.  Jeflerson's  caution  in  his  letter  referred  to :  —  "  But  we  must  first  ask  ourselves 
a  question, — Do  we  wish  to  acquire  any  one  or  more  of  the  Spanish  provinces'? — 
before  we  can  unite  in  the  proposed  joint  declaration."  Mr.  Jefferson  confesses 
that,  in  his  opinion,  Cuba  would  be  **  the  most  interesting  addition  that  could  ever  be 
made  to  our  system  of  States ; "  yet  is  willing,  in  view  of  the  great  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  the  joint  declaration,  to  forego  Cuba.  The  slaveholding  interest  was 
clearly  looking  to  Cuba,  not  only  as  an  addition  to  its  political  power  in  the  Union,  but 
to  prevent  abolition  of  slavery  there  by  some  other  power ;  and  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
Adams  had  a  noticeable  leaning  in  &vor  of  its  importance  to  us  in  a  military  and  com- 
merdal  view.  The  Texas  question  was  already  looming  in  the  distance ;  and  it  was 
but  three  years  since  we  had  acquired  Florida,  and  but  twenty  years  since  we  had 
purchased  the  vast  Louisiana  territory.  Twenty-two  years  after  this,  we  annexed 
Texas ;  and,  twenty-five  years  after,  we  acquired  by  conquest  California  and  New 
Mexico ;  and,  for  several  years  before  the  civil  war  of  1861,  the  slave-power  in  the 
Union  was  exerting  itself  to  annex  Cuba.  It  is  true  the  government  had,  as  has 
been  seen,  exchanged  declarations  with  England  as  to  Cuba ;  but  then,  as  later,  when, 
in  1854,  the  tripartite  alliance  for  the  retention  of  Cuba  by  Spain  was  proposed,  we 
were  not  willing  to  commit  ourselves  to  absolute  guaranties  on  that  point:  and  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  in  Cuba  might  have  made,  at  any  time,  an  opening  for  her  annex- 
ation. When  we  compare  the  declarations  in  the  message  with  the  joint  declaration 
proposed  by  Mr.  Canning  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  consider  our  own 
prior  history  and  our  then  position,  it  certainly  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  administra- 
tion  porposely  avoided  any  specific  and  direct  statement  as  to  transfer  of  dominion 
by  competent  pardes,  in  the  way  of  treaty,  or  by  conquest  in  war. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  correctly 
caOed  a  doctrine,  and  no  more.  There  is  no  intimation  what  the  United  States  will 
do  in  case  of  European  interposition,  or  what  means  it  will  take  to  prevent  it.  The 
United  States  have  steadily  refused  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  the  other 
American  States  for  establishing  a  continental  system  on  that  point,  or  for  mutual 
defence,  or  even  to  commit  themselves  in  the  way  of  pledge  or  promise.  When  the 
Spanish-American  States  wished  to  treat  the  message  of  1828  as  a  "pledge"  to 
them  for  the  future,  that  construction  of  it  was  successf\illy  resisted  by  the  opposition, 
however  fiivorably  it  may  be  thought  Mr.  Adams  and  his  Cabinet  at  first  regarded  it. 
And  public  opinion  may  be  considered  as  settled  on  the  point  that  the  action  of  the 
nation,  in  any  case  that  may  arise,  must  be  unembarrassed  by  pledge  or  compact ; 
and,  further,  as  equally  settled,  against  the  introduction  of  any  thing  approaching  the 
nature  of  a  Holy  Alliance  for  this  continent,  though  it  be  in  the  interests  of  repub- 
lican institutions. 

It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  contained  some  declara- 
tion against  any  other  than  democratic-republican  institutions  on  this  continent, 
however  arising  or  introduced.  The  message  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  We  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  imperial  authority  of  Don  Pedro  in  Brazil, 
and  of  Itnrbide  in  Mexico ;  and  more  than  half  the  northern  continent  was  under 
the  sceptres  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  and  tliese  dependencies  would  certainly 
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opposed  to  the  Portuguese  Constitution,  was  in  direct  violation  of 
repeated  solemn  assurances  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  to  the  British 

be  free  to  adopt  what  institutions  they  pleased,  in  case  of  snccessful  rebellion, 
or  of  peaceful  separation  from  their  parent  States.  (See  Mr.  Seward's  corres- 
pondence respecting  Mexico,  from  1862  to  18GG,  as  illustrative  of  the  position  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  on  this  subject,  given  at  length  in  note  41,  to 
§  76  infra). 

As  a  summary  of  this  subject,  it  would  seem  that  the  following  positions  may  be 
safely  taken  :  I.  The  declarations  upon  which  Mr.  Monroe  consulted  IVlr.  Jefferson 
and  his  own  Cabinet  related  to  the  interposition  of  European  powers  in  the  af]^r8  of 
American  States.  II.  The  kind  of  interposition  declared  against  was  that  which 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  their  poHtical  afiairs,  or  of  extending  Co 
this  hemisphere  the  system  in  operation  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  which  the 
great  powers  exercise  a  control  over  tlie  afiairs  of  other  European  States.  III.  The 
declarations  do  not  intimate  any  course  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  case  of  such 
interpositions,  but  merely  say  that  they  would  be  "  considered  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety,"  and  as  **  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward 
the  United  States,"  wliich  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  "  behold  with  indiffer- 
ence ; "  thus  leaving  the  nation  to  act  at  all  times  as  its  opinion  of  its  policy  or  duty 
might  require.  IV.  The  declarations  are  only  the  opinion  of  the  administration  of 
1823,  and  have  acquired  no  legal  force  or  sanction.  V.  The  United  States  has  never 
made  any  alliance  with,  or  pledge  to,  any  otlier  American  State  on  the  subject  cov- 
ered by  the  declarations.  VI.  The  declaration  respecting  non-colonization  was  on 
a  subject  distinct  from  European  intervention  with  American  States,  and  related  to 
tlie  acquisition  of  sovereign  title  by  any  European  power,  by  new  and  original  occu- 
pation or  colonization  thereafter.  Whatever  were  tlie  pohtical  motives  for  resisting 
such  colonization,  the  principle  of  public  law  upon  which  it  was  placed  was,  that  the 
continent  must  be  considered  as  already  within  the  occupation  and  jurisdiction  of 
independent  civilized  nations. 

On  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  authorities : — Mr.  Adams  to 
Mr.  Rush,  July  2,  1828 ;  Mr.  Monroe's  message,  Dec.  2,  1823 ;  Mf.  Rush's  Memo- 
randa of  Residence  at  tlie  Court  of  London ;  Stapleton's  Life  of  Canning ;  Briefwech- 
sel  zwischen  Varnhagen  von  Ense  und  Oelsner,  vol.  iii. ;  .Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  oflered 
Jan.  20, 1824 ;  the  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Sept.  4, 1821 ;  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  22  February,  1819  ;  the  Nootka-Sound  Convention 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  of  28  October,  171H) ;  Mr.  Monroe's  annual  message, 
Dec.  7, 1824 ;  Mr.  Adams's  messages  of  Dec.  26, 1826,  and  March  26, 1826 ;  Mr.  Clay's 
despatch  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  March  25,  1825 ;  Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  the  Panama  mis- 
sion, Webster's  Works,  iii.  178 ;  Mr.  Everett's  speech  on  the  same,  Cong.  Debates, 
1826 ;  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  on  the  Yucatan  question,  Calhoun's  Works,  iv.  454 ; 
Mr.  Polk's  annual  message  of  Dec.  2,  1845;  his  special  message  on  Yucatan,  of 
April  29,  1848 ;  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Yucatan  question,  April  and  May, 
1848,  Congress.  Globe,  1848,  p.  712  e«  seq.;  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  United-States 
Laws,  X.  995 ;  Debates  in  the  United-States  Senate  on  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
1855-56,  Congress.  Globe  and  Appendix  for  Ist  Sess.  34tli  Cong. ;  North- American 
Review,  1856,  p.  478 ;  Mr.  Everett's  letter  of  Sept.  2, 1868,  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in 
the  New- York  ledger ;  Letter  of  J.  Q.  Adams  on  tlie  same,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing, 
of  Aug.  11,. 1837;  Mr.  Canning's  speech  of  Dec.  12,  1826  ;  Mr.  Buchanan's  article  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  his  History  of  liis  Administration,  p.  276.]  —  D. 
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government,  engaging  to  abstain  from  such  interference.  The  sole 
object  of  Great  Britain  was  to  obtain  the  faithful  execution  of  those 
engagements.  The  former  case  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France, 
having  for  its  object  to  overturn  the  Spanish  Constitution,  was 
essentially  different  in  its  circimistances.  France  had  given  to 
Great  Britain  cause  of  war  by  that  aggression  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  Spain.  The  British  government  might  lawfully  have  in- 
terfered, on  groimds  of  political  expediency ;  but  they  were  not 
bound  to  interfere,  as  they  were  now  bound  to  hiterfere  on  behalf 
of  Portugal,  by  the  obligations  of  treaty.  War  might  have  been 
their  free  choice,  if  they  had  deemed  it  politic,  in  the  case  of 
Spain ;  interference  on  behalf  of  Portugal  was  their  duty,  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  abandon  the  principles  of  national  faith  and 
national  honor,  (a) 

§  69.  The  mterference  of  the  Christian  powers  of  interfer- 
Europe,  in  favor  of  the  Greeks,  who,  after  enduring  ages  ^l^^^.^f  ^® 
of  cruel  oppression,  had  shaken  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  powers  of 
affords  a  further  illustration  of  the  principles'  of  inter-  fav^^f^Sie 
national  law  authorizing  such  an  interference,  not  only  "^^  *' 
where  the  interests  and  safety  of  other  powers  are  immediately 
affected  by  the  internal  transactions  of  a  particular  State,  but 
where  the  general  interests  of  humanity  are  infringed  by  the 
excesses  of  a  barbarous  and  despotic  government.  These  prin- 
ciples are  fully  recognized  in  the  treaty  for  the  pacification  of 
Greece,  concluded  at  London,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  betweeu 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia.  The  preamble  of  this  treaty 
sets  forth,  that  the  three  contracting  parties  were  "  penetrated 
with  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  contest, 
which,  by  delivering  up  the  Greek  provinces  and  the  isles  of  the 
Archipelago  to  all  the  disorders  of  anarchy,  prodtices  daily  fresh 
impedimients  to  tlie  commerce  of  the  European  States,  and  gives 
occasion  to  piracies,  which  not  only  expose  the  subjects  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  to  considerable  losses,  but,  besides,  ren- 
der necessary  burdensome  measures  of  protection  and  repres- 
sion." It  then  states  that  the  British  and  French  governments, 
having  received  a  pressing  request  from  the  Greeks  to  interpose 
their  mediation  with  the  Porte,  and  being,  as  well  as  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  animated  by  the  desire  of  stopping  the  eJ3usion 

(a)   Mr.  Cazming'f  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  11th  December,  1826. 
Amiiua  Begister,  Ixriii.  192. 
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of  blood,  and  of  arresting  the  evils  of  all  kinds  which  might  arise 
from  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things,  had  resolved  to 
unite  their  efforts,  and  to  regulate  the  operations  thereof  by  a 
formal  treaty,  with  Ihe  view  of  re-establishing  peace  between  the 
contending  parties,  by  means  of   an    arrangement,  which   was 
called  for  as  much  by  humanity  as  by  the  interest  of  the  repose 
of  Europe.    The  treaty  then  provides,  (article  1,)  that  the  three 
contracting  powers  should  offer  their  mediation  to  the  Porte,  by 
a  joint  declaration  of  their  ambassadors  at  Constantinople ;   and 
that  there  should  be  made,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  two  con- 
tending parties,  the  demand  of  an  immediate  armistice,  as   a 
preliminary  condition  indispensable  to  opening  any  negotiation. 
Article  2d  provides  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  to  be  made,  as 
to  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  Greece,  in  consequence  of 
the  principles  of  a  previous  understanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia.     By  the  3d  article  it  was  agreed,  that  the  details  of 
this  arrangement,  and  the  limits  of  the  territory  to  be  included 
imder  it,  should  be  settled  in  a  separate  negotiation  between  the 
high  contracting  powers   and  the   two  contending  parties.     To 
this  public  treaty  an  additional  and  secret  article  was  added, 
stipulating  that  the  high  contracting  parties  would  take  imme- 
diate measures  for  establishing  commercial  relations  with   the 
Greeks,  by  sending  to  tljem  and  receiving  from  them  consular 
agents,  so  long  as  there  should  exist  among  them  authorities 
capable  of  maintaining  such  relations.    That  if,  within  the  term 
of  one  month,  the  Porte  did  not  accept  the  proposed  armistice, 
or  if  the  Greeks  refused  to  execute  it,  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties should  declare  to  that  one  of  the  two  contending  parties 
that  should  wish  to  contmue  hostilities,  or  to  both,  if  it  should 
become  necessary,  that  the  contracting  powers  intended  to  exert 
all  the  means,  which  circumstances  might  suggest  to  their  pru- 
dence, to  give  immediate  effect  to  the  armistice,  by  preventing, 
as  far  as  might  be  in  their  power,  all  collision  between  the  con- 
tending parties.    The  secret  article  concluded  by  declaring,  that 
if  these  measures  did  not  suffice  to  induce  the  Ottoman  Porte  to 
adopt  -the  propositions  made  by  the  high  contracting  powers ;  or 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  should  renounce  the  conditions 
stipulated  in  their  favor,  the  contracting  parties  would  nevertlie- 
less  continue  to  prosecute  the  work  of  pacification  on  the  basis 
agreed  upon  between  them;  and,  in  consequence,  they  author- 
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izedy  from  that  time  forward,  their  representatives  in  London  to 
discuss  and  determine  the  ulterior  measures  to  which  it  might 
become  necessary  to  resort. 

The   Greeks    accepted  the  proffered  mediation  of   the   three 
powers,  which  the  Turks  rejected,  and  instructions  were  given  to 
the  commanders  of  the  allied  squadrons  to  compel  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.     This  was  effected  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  with  the  occupation  of  the  Morea  by  French  troops ; 
and  the  independence  of  the  Greek  State  was  ultimately  recog- 
nized by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  under  the  mediation  of  the  con- 
tracting powers.    If,  as  some  writers  have  supposed,  the  Turks 
belong  to  a  family  or  set  of  nations  which  is  not  bound  by  the 
general    international  law  of   Christendom,  they  have   still  no 
right  to  complain  of  the  measures  which  the  Christian  powers 
thought  proper  to  adopt  for  the   protection  of.  their  religious 
brethren,  oppressed  by  the  Mohammedan  rule.    In  a  ruder  age, 
the  nations  of  Europe,  impelled  by  a  generous  and  enthusiastic 
feeling  of  sympathy,-  inundated  the  plains  of  Asia  to  recover  the 
holy  sepulchre  from  the  possession  of  infidels,  and  to  deliver  the 
Christian   pilgrims  from  the  merciless  oppressions  practised  by 
the   Saracens.     The  Protestant  princes   and   States  of  Europe, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  did  not  scruple 
to  confederate  and  wage  war,  in  order  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship  for  the  votaries  of  their  faith   in  the  bosom 
of  Catholic  communities,  to  whose  subjects  it  was  denied.     Still 
more  justifiable  was  the  interference  of  the  Christian  powers  of 
Europe  to  rescue  a  whole  nation,  not  merely  from  religious  per- 
secution, but  from  tlie  cruel  alternative  of  being  transported  from 
their  native  land,  or  exterminated  by  their  merciless  oppressors. 
The  rights  of  human  nature  wantonly^  outraged  by  this  cruel 
warfare,  prosecuted  for  six  years  against  a  civilized  and  Christian 
people,  to  whose  ancestors  mankind  are  so  largely  indebted  for 
the  blessings  of  arts  and  of  letters,  were  but  tardily  and  imper- 
fectly vindicated  by  this  measure.     "Whatever,"  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  said,  "  a  nation  may  lawfully  defend  for  itself,  it  may 
defend  for  another  people,  if  called  upon  to  interpose."     The  inter- 
ference of  the  Christian  powers,  to  put  an  end  to  this  bloody  con- 
test might,  therefore,  have  been  safely  rested  upon  this  groimd 
alone,  without  appealing  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  the 

repofle  of  Europe,  which,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  humanity,  are 
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;iUudtHi  to  in  the  treaty,  as  the  determining  motives  of  the  high 
c\iiu(mctiug  parties,  (a)^ 

UmtiM^  §  70.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  relations  which 
wr  irf  liave  prevailed  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  other 
i;K«i  Brit-  European  States  have  only  recently  brought  the  former 
mkI  KifewM.  within  the  pale  of  that  public  law  by  which  the  latter 
M/a^rrTor  *^re  governed,  and  which  was  originally  founded  on  tliat 
iSip w**^  community  of  manners,  institutions,  and  religion,  which 
1-**^^  distmguish  the  nations  of  Christendom  from  those  of  the 

Mohammedan  world,  (a)  Yet  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
tliat  empire  have  been  considered  essential  to  the  general  balance 
of  jK)wer,  ever  since  the  crescent  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  dread 
to  the  western  nations  of  Europe.  The  above-mentioned  interfer- 
ence of  three  of  the  great  Christian  powers  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece  had  been  complicated,  by  the  separate  war  between  Russia 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
.  Adrianople,  in  1829,  followed  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
two  empires,  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  in  1833.  The  caaiLS  foederis  of 
the  latter  treaty  was  brouglit  on  by  the  attempts  of  Mehemct  Ali, 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  assert  his  independence,  and  of  the  Porte, 
which  sought  to  recover  its  lost  provinces.  Tlie  status  quo^  which 
had  been  established  between  the  Sultan  and  his  vassal  by  the 
arrangement  of  Kutayah,  in  1833,  under  the  mediation  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  on  which  the  peace  of  the  Levant  depended,  and 

•  (a)  Another  treaty  was  concluded  at  London,  between  the  same  three  powers,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1832,  by  which  tlie  election  of  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  as  Kinj?  of 
Greece,  was  confirmed,  and  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  new  kingdom 
guaranteed  by  the  contracting  parties,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  protocol  signed  by 
them  on  the  3d  of  February,  1830,  and  accepted  by  Greece  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

[^  The  treaty  of  London  of  Nov.  20,  1852,  between  Great  Britain,  Kussia,  France, 
Bavaria  and  Greece,  admits  the  binding  force  of  the  article  in  the  Greek  Constitution 
which  requires  the  successors  to  the  throne  to  profess  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
Church.  On  the  abdication  of  King  Otho,  in  1862,  the  Bavarian  dynasty  was  set 
aside,  and  tlic  Greeks  {lermitted  to  elect  a  successor,  though  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  three  powers  who  guaranty  the  independence  of  Greece,  —  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  France.  After  some  diplomacy,  which  very  nearly  resulted  in  the  abrogation  of 
the  self-denying  clause  of  the  original  treaty,  by  which  no  member  of  the  reigning 
family  of  those  powers  should  ascend  the  throne,  that  agreement  was  adheriK]  to, 
and  the  almost  unanimous  election  of  Prince  Alfred  of  England  was  declined.  The 
choice  then  fell  upon  Prince  GtK>rge  of  Denmark,  who  accepted  the  tlirone.  The  ces- 
sion of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  by  Great  Britain,  with  the  assent  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaties  of  1827  and  1882  and  of  the  legislature  of  the  islands,  is  noticed  tupra,  note 
a0to§86.]— D. 

(a)  Vuk  nqtra,  note  B  to  i  IZ, 
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with  it  the  peace  of  Europe  was  supposed  to  depend,  was  thus  con- 
stantly threatened  by  the  irreconcilable  pretensions  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.    The  war  again  broke  out  be- 
tween them  in  1839,  and  the  Turkish  army  was  overthrown  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Nezib,  which  was  followed  by  the  desertion 
of  the  fleet  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  by  the  death  of  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  II. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  western  powers  of  Europe  thought 
they  perceived  tlie  necessity  of  interfering  to  save  the  Ottoman 
Empire  from  the  double  danger  with  which  it  was  threatened; 
by  the  aggressions  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  on  one  side,  and  the 
exclusive  protectorate  of  Russia  on  the  other.  A  long  and  intri- 
cate negotiation  ensued  between  the  five  great  European  powers, 
from  the  voluminous  documents  relating  to  which  the  following 
general  principles  may  be  collected,  as  haying  reccHved  the. formal 
assent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  negotiations,  however  divergent 
might  be  their  respective  views  as  to  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples. 

1.  The  right  of  the  five  great  European  powers  to  interfere  in 
this  contest  was  placed  upon  the  ground  of  its  threatening,  in  its 
consequences,  the  general  balance  of  power  and  the  peace  of 
Europe.  The  only  diflerence  of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  desirable  end  of  preventing  all  future  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  contending  parties  could  best  be  accomplished. 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  this  interference  could  only  take  place  on 
the  formal  application  of  the  Sultan  himself,  according  to  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  that  the 
five  great  powers  would  never  assume  jurisdiction  over  questions 
concerning  the  rights  and  interests  of  another  power,  except  at 
its  request,  and  without  inviting  such  power  to  take  part  in  the 
conference. 

3.  The  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  being  imminent,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  having  increased  by  a  compli- 
cation of  disasters,  each  of  the  five  powers  declared  its  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  independence  of  that  empire,  under  the 
reigning  dynasty ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  deter- 
mination, that  neither  of  them  should  seek  to  profit  by  the  present 
state  of  things  to  obtain  an  increase  of  territory  or  an  exclusive 
influence. 

The  n^otiationfl  finally  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
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vention  of  the  15th  July,  1840,  between  four  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  which 
the  Ottoman  Porte  acceded,  and  in  consequence  of  which  Mehemet 
Ali  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  all  the  provinces 
held  by  him,  except  Egypt,  the  hereditary  pachalic  of  which  was 
confirmed  to  him,  according  to  the  conditions  contained  in  the 
separate  article  of  the  convention.  (6)  ® 

(6)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  563-583. 

[®  Intervention  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  —  The  moving  causes  of  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  the  apprehension  that  Russia  would  gain  a 
formidable  preponderance  in  Europe,  if  she  became,  substantially  if  not  in  form,  the 
mistress  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  great  interest  of  England  to 
preserve  the  existence  of  a  neutralized  and  guarantied  power  in  Egypt  and  the 
Levant  with  reference  to  her  Indian  empire.  In  the  controversy  between  Turkey 
and  Russia  in  IS53-54,  wliich  arose  in  part  out  of  the  claim  of  the  Czar  to  a  protec- 
torate over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  resulted  in  the  Crimean  war. 
Great  Britain  and  France  intervened  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  as  parties  to  the  treaties 
for  guarantying  her  independence.  Sardinia  afterwards  joined  the  alliance.  The 
result  of  the  war  was. the  treaty  of  Paris  of  March  80,  1856,  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey.  Article  YII  of  this  treaty 
declares  the  Sublime  Porte  "  admise  k  participer  aux  avantages  du  droit  public  et  du 
concert  Europcens ; "  and  all  the  parties  promise  to  respect  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empure ;  and  they  declare  any  act  in  derogation  of 
the  same  to  be  a  matter  of  general  interest.  By  Article  YUI,  it  is  agreed,  tliat,  if  any 
dispute  shall  arise  between  either  of  the  parties  and  Turkey,  menacing  their  peaceful 
relations,  an  opportunity  for  mediation  shall  be  given  to  the  other  powers.  Article 
IX  refers  to  the  firman  of  the  Sultan,  of  Feb.  18,  1856,  securing  civil  equality  to  his 
Christian  subjects,  as  a  spontaneous  offer  by  the  Sultan ;  and  the  parties  disclaim  any 
right  to  interfere  between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects,  or  in  the  internal  a£^rs  of  his 
empire.  By  Articles  XI-XIV,  the  Black  Sea  is  neutralized,  and  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world ;  but  closed  against  vessels  of  war,  except  a  limited  force  of  Russia 
and  Turkey,  for  coastrservice.  By  Articles  XV-XIX,  the  Danube  is  thrown  open 
to  commerce,  on  the  principle  of  a  river  common  to  several  independent  nations. 
Articles  XX-XXV I  alter  the  limits  of  Bessarabia,  with  the  view  of  depriving  Russia 
of  the  control  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  which  are  now  included  in  the  provinces 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  guarantied  by  Articles  XXI-XX  VII.  Servia  is  placed 
under  sim'dar  guaranties  by  Articles  XXVIII  and  XXIX.  The  boundfcries  in  Asia 
of  Russia  and  Turkey  are  to  be  maintained,  and,  if  necessary,  to  be  traced  by  a  mixed 
commission. 

By  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Austria,  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
15th  April,  1856,  those  powers  guaranty  jointly  and  severally  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  recorded  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  30  March, 
1856,  and  agree  that  they  will  consider  any  infraction  of  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty  as  a  casiu  belli. 

A  supplementary  treaty  of  Paris,  of  March  80,  1856,  between  Great  Britain, 

France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  as  parties  to  the  treaty  of  London  of  18  July, 

1841,  and  Sardinia  as  a  new  party,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Sultan  on  the  other,  the 

Sultan  agrees  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  excluding  all  vessels  of  war  from  the  Darda- 

nel/ea  while  he  is  at  peace,  except  such  as  the  treaty  powers  shall  agree  to  maintain  at 
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§  71.  The  interference  of  the  five  great  European  pow-    interfer- 
ere  represented  in   the   conference  of  London,  in   the  flv^^at  * 
Belgic  Revolution,of  1830,  affords  an  example  of  the  ap-  ^^""^ 
plication  of  this  right  to  preserve  the  general  peace,  and  J^®^^^^*^ 
to  adapt  the  new  order  of  things  to  the  stipulations  of  of  isso. 
the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  had  been  created.     We  have  given,  in  another  work, 
a  full  account  of  the  long  and  intricate  negotiations  relating  to 
the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  which  assumed  alter- 
nately the   character  of  a  pacific  mediation  and  of  an   armed 
intervention,  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  con- 
test, and  which  was  finally  terminated  by  a  compromise  between 
the  two  great  opposite  principles  which  so  long  threatened  to  dis- 
turb the  established  order  and  general  peace  of  Europe.     The 
Belgic  Revolution  was  recognized  as  an  accomplished  fact,  whilst 
its  legal  consequences  were  limited  within  the  strictest  bounds, 
by  refusing  to  Belgium  the  attributes  of  the  rights  of  conquest 
and  of  postliminy,  and  by  depriving  her  of  a  great  part  of  the 
province  of  Luxembourg,  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse.     The  five  great  powers,  representing 
Europe,  consented  to  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  and 
admitted  the  former  among  the  independent  States  of  Europe,  upon 
conditions  which  were  accepted  by  her  and  have  become  the  bases 
of  her  public  law.     These  conditions  were  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated into  a  definitive  treaty,  concluded  between  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land in  1839,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  former  was  finally 
recognized  by  the  latter,  (a) 

§  72.  Every  State,  as  a  distinct  moral  being,  independ-    j^^^^, 
ent  of  every  other,  may  freely  exercise  all  its  sovereign  Pf "J^°g® 
rights  in  any  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  equal  in  respect 
rights  of  other  States.     Among  these  is  that  of  estab-  nai  govem- 
lishing,  altering,  or  abolishing  its  own  municipal  consti-  ™^'*  * 

the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  to  preserve  their  neutrality,  and  the  small  vessels  agreed 
upon  between  Russia  and  the  Sultan,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  powers,  for 
coast-service  in  the  Black  Sea;  and  with  the  reservation  of  a  right  to  give  licenses 
to  light  vessels  of  war  in  the  service  of  foreign  legations.  On  the  same  day  (March 
80,  1S56),  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan  made  a  convention,  fixing  the  armament  and 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  each  might  employ  for  coast-service  in  the  Black  Sea.  By 
Article  XIV  of  the  great  treaty,  this  hitter  convention  cannot  be  altered  but  by  con- 
sent of  the  parties  to  thai  treaty.]  —  D. 

(a)  Whetton'B  HIat  Law  of  'SfBtiona,  588-666, 
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tution  of  government.  No  foreign  State  can  lawfully  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  this  right,  unless  such  interference  is  author- 
^ized  by  some  special  compact,  or  by  such  a  clear  case  of  necessity 
as  immediately  affects  its  own  independence,  freedom,  and  security. 
Non-interference  is  the  general  rule,  to  which  cases  of  justifiable 
interference  form  exceptions  limited  by  the  necessity  of  each  par- 
ticular case.® 

Mediation  §  73.  The  approved  usage  of  nations  authorizes  the 
States  for  proposal  by  one  State  of  its  good  ofiices  or  mediation  for 
mentof  the  Settlement  of  the  intestine  dissensions  of  another 
^^8^^  State.  When  such  offer  is  accepted  by  the  contending 
Tr^fief^f  P^^i^s,  it  becomes  a  just  title  for  the  interference  of  the 
mediation    mediating  power .^ 

and  guar-  o      i_  •  i 

anty.  Such  a  title  may  also  grow  out  of  positive  compact 

P*  Heffter  asserts  that  the  right  of  States  is,  like  that  of  private  persons,  to  fly  to 
the  assistance  of  neighbors  whose  existence  or  fundamental  rights  are  threatened.  In 
yiew  of  the  serious  consequences  of  such  interventions,  he  recommends  and  urges 
the  duty  of  amicable  mediation,  and  other  measures  short  of  force.  He  applies  Uiis 
right  to  civil  wars  as  well  as  to  wars  between  recognized  nations.  Europaische 
Volker,  §  46.]  —  D. 

[*>  Mediation.  —  Publicists  have  assigned  the  words  "intervention"  and  "interpo- 
sition "  to  express  the  interference  of  one  State  in  the  afiairs  of  another  by  force,  or 
with  force  as  tlie  known  ultimate  sanction.    Of  that  character  were  tlie  interventions 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  all  those  interventions  made  by  the  five  great  powers  to 
control  the  relations  of  the  States  of  Europe,  usually  at  first  in  the  form  of  advice,  but 
with  the  purpose  of  using  coercion  if  necessary  :  as  in  the  war  for  Greek  independ- 
tnce,  and  in  the  revolution  of  Belgium  in  1830.    But  the  term  "  mediation  "  is  limited 
.to  an  ofier  of  advice  or  of  assistance  in  the  way  of  arbitration,  leaving  the  acceptance 
of  the  offer  to  the  free  will  of  the  other  party.    The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  several 
times  made  such  an  offer  where  the  United  States  were  concerned.    In  1812,  he 
offered  to  mediate  between  them  and  Great  Britain ;  an  ofier  which  was  accepted  by 
the  United  States,  but  declined  by  the  latter  power.     (Wait's  State  Papers,  ix.  228; 
President  Madison's  message.  May  25,  1818;  Hansard's  Debates,  xxx.  526.)    In  this 
case,  he  did  not  offer  himself  as  an  arbitrator  whose  award  the  parties  would  agree  to 
accept,  but  as  one  who,  by  permission  of  the  parties,  after  examining  into  the  causes 
of  the  controversy,  should  give  advice  and  recommendations.     Again,  he  ofiered 
himself  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  difference  as  to  the  construction  of  the  clause  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  respecting  the  restoration  of  captured  slaves.    In  this  case,  his  offc^ 
was  accepted,  and  an  award  made,  which  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  convention 
of  July  12,  1822.    United  States  Laws,  viii.  282,  844 ;  Martens'  Kouveau  Becueil, 
Ti.  66. 

In  1886,  the  King  of  England  ofiered  his  mediation  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  when  President  Jackson  had  threatened  reprisals  for  the  fiulure  of  France  to 
pay  the  indemnities  under  the  convention  of  July  4, 1881.  The  offer  was  accepted 
by  both  parties ;  but  the  mediation  became  unnecessary,  as  France  complied  with  the 
denumd  of  the  United  States.  Ann.  Reg.  1886,  i.  827.    England  again  offered  mediation 

■ 

between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1847 ;  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted  by  either 
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previously  existing,  such  as  treaties  of  mediation  and  guaranty. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  guaranty  by  France  and  Sweden  of  the  Ger- 
manic Constitution  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  the  result^ 
of  the  thirty  years'  war  waged  by  the  princes  and  States  of  Ger- 
many for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties 
against  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

The  Bepublic  of  Geneva  was  connected  by  an  ancient  alliance 
with  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  united  with  France,  in  1788,  in  offering  the  joint 
mediation  of  the  three  powers  to  the  contending  political  parties 
by  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  Republic  was  disturbed.     The 

ptfty.  There  hare  been  instances  of  offers  of  mediation  in  dyil  wars ;  but  thej 
present  cases  of  such  delicacy  and  difficulty  as  to  have  been  seldom  accepted,  or,  if 
accepted,  successful.  The  offer  of  Great  Britain,  in  1847,  to  mediate  between  the 
Queen  of  Portugal  and  the  insurgents,  was  accepted  by  the  Queen,  but  the  terms 
suggested  by  the  four  powers  were  rejected  by  the  Junta ;  and  the  end  was  a  com- 
pulsory demonstration  on  the  part  of  England,  France,  and  Spain.  (Hansard's  De- 
bates, zciL  806,  1291;  xciu.  417-466.  Annual  Register,  1847,  p.  846.)  In  1849, 
France  and  England  offered  mediation  between  the  King  of  Naples  and  his  Sicilian 
subjects ;  but  it  was  declined  by  tlie  Sicilians,  and  they  were  left  to  be  subjugated  by 
the  king.  Annuaire,  1849,  p.  615.  In  1856,  France  and  England  remonstrated  with  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  the  un&ir  trials  and  cruel  treatment  of  political  prisoners. 
The  king  taking  ofience  at  this,  those  powers  withdrew  their  legations,  and  sent  a 
nayal  force  to  giye  Instant  protection  to  their  subjects  and  property  within  the  king- 
donif  if  they  should  be  in  peril.  The  Russian  Government  protested  against  this 
course,  as  an  attempt  to  coerce  a  sovereign  in  the  management  of  the  internal  aflhin 
of  his  State.    (Annual  Register,  1856,  p.  284.    Martens'  Nouveau  Recueil,  zy.  759.) 

Dniing  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  Russia  made  to  the  government  an  offer 
of  its  IHendly  offices  to  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but,  upon  the  theory  of  preserving  tlie 
integrity  of  the  Union.  (Prince  Gortschakoff  to  Baron  Stoeckl,  July  10,  1861.)  Mr. 
Seward  acknowledged  the  ofier  and  expressed  the  satisfaction  with  which  tlie  Presi- 
dent regarded  this  new  proof  of  the  long  fiiendship  between  the  two  countries,  but 
expressed  no  intention  to  accept  it.  The  French  Government  afterwards  asked  the 
attention  of  England  and  Russia  to  a  joint  offer  of  mediation.  The  British  Government 
thought  it  not  expedient  to  take  any  step  in  that  direction  at  tliat  time.  The  Russian 
Government  i^prehended  tliat  tlie  proposed  joint  action  would  have  the  appearance  in 
the  United  States  of  pressure,  and  would  excite  fears  of  intervention.  The  French 
^oyemment,  however,  by  a  despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  to  M.  Mercier,  of  Jan. 
9, 1863,  oSered  to  place  itself  at  the  disposal  of  the  belligerent  parties  to  facilitate 
negotiations  between  them.  This  was  declined  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr. 
Dayton,  of  Feb.  6, 1868 ;  and  the  European  powers  became  satisfied  that  any  further 
offers  of  mediation  would  not  be  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  prompted  by  a 
friendly  apuit.  Circular  of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Oct.  80,  1862. 
Eari  Russell  to  Eari  Cowley,  Nov.  18, 1862.  The  Emperor's  address  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Chambers,  Jan.  12, 1868.  Le  Lirre  Jaune,  1868.  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  to  M. 
Mercier,  Jan.  9, 1868.  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Feb.  6,  1868.  Mr.  Day tou  to  Mx. 
Bewaid,  F^.  26, 1868.    V.S.Djpl  Corr.  1668,  l]^D. 
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result  of  this  mediation  was  the  settlement  of  a  constitution 
which  giving  rise  to  new  disputes  in  1768,  they  were  again 
^adjusted  by  the  intervention  of  the  mediating  powers.  In  1782 
the  French  government  once  more  united  with  these  Cantons 
and  tlie  court  of  Sardinia  in  mediating  between  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  parties;  but  it  appears  to  be  very  questionable 
how  far  these  transactions,  especially  the  last,  can  be  reconciled 
with  tlie  respect  due,  on  the  strict  prmciples  of  international 
law,  to  the  just  rights  and  independence  of  the  smallest,  nol 
less  than  to  those  of  the  greatest  States,  (a) 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  was  alsc 
adjusted,  in  1815,  by  the  mediation  of  the  great  allied  powers,  and 
subsequently  recognized  by  them  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  the 
basis  of  the  federative  compact  of  Switzerland.  By  the  same  act 
the  united  Swiss  Cantons  guaranty  their  respective  local  constitu- 
tions of  government.  (6) 

So  also  the  local  constitutions  of  the  different  States  composing 
the  Germanic  Confederation  may  be  guaranteed  by  the  Diet  on  the 
application  of  the  particular  State  in  which  the  constitution  ig 
established ;  and  this  guarantee  gives  the  Diet  the  right  of  deter 
mining  all  controversies  respecting  the  interpretation  and  executioi: 
of  the  constitution  thus  established  and  guarantied,  (c) 

And  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  guar 
antees  to  each  State  of  the  federal  Union  a  republican  form  o 
government,  and  engages  to  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion 
and,  on  application  of  the  local  authorities,  against  domestic  vio 
lence.  (cf) 

inde-  §  74.   Tliis  perfect  independence  of  every  sovereigi 

eve^  State  State,  in  respect  to  its  political  institutions,  extends  to  th< 
^^■^1^^  choice  of  the  supreme  magistrate  and  other  rulers,  ai 
it»  rulers,  veil  as  to  tlic  form  of  government  itself.  In  hereditary 
governments,  the  succession  to  the  crown  being  regulated  Iv 
the  fundamental  laws,  all  disputes  respecting  the  succession 
are  rightfully  settled  by  the  nation  itself,  independently  of  Un 
interference  or  control  of  foreign  powers.      So  also  in  elective 

(a)  Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatie  Fran^aise,  torn.  v.  p.  78,  torn.  vii.  pp.  27, 297 
(6)  Acte  Final  du  Congr^s  de  Vienne,  art.  74. 

(c)  Wiener  Schlnssacte,  Tom  15  Mai,  1820,  art.  62.    Corpus  Juris  Germanid,  to: 
Mayer,  tom.  ii.  p.  196. 
(e/J  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  art.  8. 
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governments,  the  choice  of  the  chief  or  other  magistrates  ought 
to  be  freely  made,  in  the  maimer  prescribed  bj  the  constitution  of 
die  State,  without  the  intenrention  of  any  foreign  influence  or« 
authority,  (a) 

§  75.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  application  of  these    Excep- 
eeneral  rules  arise  out  of  compact,  such  as  treaties  of  ?*<*"*  s^^y- 
alliance,  guarantee,  and  mediation,  to  which  the  State  compact  or 
itself  whose  concerns  are  in  question  has  become  a  party ;  right  of  in- 
or  formed  by  other  powers  in  the  exercise  of  a  supposed  ^'^®"^***'*- 
right  of  intervention  growing  out  of  a  necessity  involving  their 
own  particular  security,  or  some  contingent  danger  affecting  the 
general  security  of  nations.     Such,  among  others,  were  the  wars 
relating    to   the   Spanish-  succession,  in    the   beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian  succes- 
sions, in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century.     The  history  of 
modern  Europe  also  affords  many  other  examples  of  the  actual 
iuterference  of  foreign  powers  in  the  choice  of  the  sovereign  or 
chief  magistrate  of  those  States  where  the  choice  was  constitu- 
tionally determined  by  popular  election,  or  by  an  elective  coiuicil, 
such  as  in  the  cases  of  the  head  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  the 
King  of  Poland,  and  the  Roman  Pontiff;  but  in  these  cases  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  to  the  right.     In  the  par- 
ticular case,  however,  of  the  election  of  the  Pope,  who  is  the 
supreme  pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  a  tem- 
poral sovereign,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Spain  have,  by  ancient  usage,  each  a  right  to  exclude  one  can- 
didate, (a) 

§  76.  The  quadruple  alliance,  concluded  in  1834  be-    Quadruple 
tween  Prance,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  affords  5^^°^!''^ 
a  remarkable  example  of  actual  interference  in  the  ques-  tween 
tions  relating  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  two  Great  int- 
latter  kingdoms,  growing  out  of  compacts  to  which  they  ^]  an-T"" 
Fere  parties,  formed  in  the  exercise  of  a  supposed  right  of  ^*"'** 
interference  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Peninsula  as 
well  as  the  general  peace  of  Europe.     Having  already  stated  in 
another  work  the  historical  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
quadruple  alliance,  as  well  as  its  terms  and  conditions,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  the  leading  principles,  which 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  ch.  6,  §§  66,  67. 

(a)  Kl9her,  Droit  des  Oens  Moderm  de  I'Europe,  Part  XL  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  |  4S. 
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may  be  collected  from  the  debate  in  the  British  Parliament,  in 
1835,  upon  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  government  to 
carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

1.  The  legality  of  the  order  in  council  permitting  British  sul>- 
jects  to  engage  in  the  military  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  by 
exempting  them  from  the  general  operation  of  the  act'  of  Parlia- 
ment of  1819,  forbidding  them  from  enlisting  in  foreign  military 
service,  was  not  called  in  question  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
other  speakers  on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  Nor  was  the  obli- 
gation of  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  the  British 
government  was  bound  to  furnish  arms  and  the  aid  of  a  naval 
force  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  denied  by  them.  Yet  it  was  asserted, 
that  without  a  declaration  of  war,  it  would  be  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  special  obligation  of  giving  naval  aid  could  be 
fulfilled,  without  placing  the  force  of  such  a  compact  in  opposition 
to  the  general  binding  nature  of  international  law.  Wliatever 
might  be  the  special  obligation  imposed  on  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty,  it  could  not  warrant  her  in  preventing  a  neutral  State  from 
receiving  a  supply  of  arms.  She  had  no  right,  without  a  positive 
declaration  of  war,  to  stop  the  ships  of  a  neutral  country  on  the 
high  seas. 

2.  It  was  contended  that  the  suspension  of  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment law  was  equivalent  to  a  direct  militai^  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another  nation.  The  general  rule  on  which 
Great  Britain  had  hitherto  acted  was  that  of  non-interference. 
The  only  exceptions  admitted  to  this  rule  were  cases  where  the 
necessity  was  urgent  and  immediate  ;  affecting,  either  on  account 
of  vicinage,  or  some  special  circumstances,  the  safety  or  vital 
interests  of  the  State.  To  interfere  on  the  vague  groimd  that 
British  interests  would  be  promoted  by  tlie  intervention,  on  tlie 
plea  that  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to  see  established  a 
particular  form  of  government  in  Spain,  would  be  to  destroy 
altogether  the  general  rule  of  non-intervention,  and  to  place  the 
independence  of  every  weak  power  at  the  mercy  of  its  formidable 
neighbors.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  an  act  which  the 
British  government  permitted,  authorizing  British  soldiers  and 
subjects  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power,  and  allowing 
them  to  be  organized  in  Great  Britain,  was  a  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  propriety  of  assisting  by  a  military  force  a  foreign 

government  against  an  insurrection  of  its  own  subjects.    When 
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the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  particular  clause  which  empowered  the  king 
in  council  to  suspend  its  operation  was  objected  to  on  the  ground, 
that  if  there  was  no  foreign  enlistment  act,  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  might  volunteer  in  the  service  of  another  country,  and 
there  could  be  no  particular  ground  of  complauit  against  them ; 
but  that  if -the  king  in  council  were  permitted  to  issue  an  order 
suspending  the  law  with  reference  to  any  belligerent  nation,  the 
government  might  be  considered  as  sending  a  force  under  its  own 
control. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply,  stated:  —  1.  That  the  object  of  the 
treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  as  expressed  in  the  preamble,  was 
to  establish  internal  peace  throughout  the  Peninsula,  including 
Spain  as  well  as  Portugal ;  the  means  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  effect  that  object  was  the  expulsion  of  the  infants  Don  Carlos 
and  Dom  Miguel  from  Portugal.     When  Don  Carlos  returned  to 
Spain,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  frame  additional  articles  to  the 
treaty  in  order  to  meet  the  new  emergency.     One  of  these  addi- 
tional  articles  engaged  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  furnish  Her 
Catholic  Majesty  with  such  supplies  of  arms  and  warlike  stores 
as  Her  Majesty  might  require,  and  further  to  assist  Her  Majesty 
with  a  naval  force.    The  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  all  agreed 
that  any  government,  thus  stipulating  to  furnish  arms  to  another, 
must  be  considered  as  taking  an  active  part  in  any  contest  in 
which  the  latter  might  be  engaged ;  and  the  agreement  to  furnish 
a  naval  force,  if  necessary,  was  a  still  stronger  demonstration  to 
that  efTect.     If,  therefore,  the  recent  order  in  council  was  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  it  identified  Great  Britain  with  the  cause  of 
the  existing  government  of  Spain,  the  answer  was,  that,  by  the 
additional  articles  of  the  quadruple  treaty,  that  identification  had 
already  been  established,  and  that  one  of  those  articles  went  even 
beyond  the  measure  which  had  been  impugned. 

2.  As  to  what  had  been  alleged  as  to  the  danger  of  establish- 
ing a  precedent  for  the  interference  of  other  countries,  he  would 
merely  observe  that,  in  the  first  place,  this  interference  was 
founded  on  a  treaty  arising  out  of  the  acknowledged  right  of 
succession  of  a  sovereign,  decided  by  the  legitimate  authorities 
of  the  country  over  which  she  ruled.  In  the  case  of  a  civil  war 
proceeding  either  from  a  disputed  succession,  or  from  a  prolonged 
revolt,  no  writer  on  international  law  denied  that  other  couutrie^ 
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had  a  right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  to  take  part  with  either 
of  tlie  two  belligerent  parties.  Undoubtedly  it  was  inexpedient 
to  exercise  that  right  except  under  circumstances  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  That  right,  however,  was  general.  If  one  country  exer- 
cised it,  anotlier  might  equally  exercise  it.  One  State  might 
support  one  party,  another  the  other  party;  and  whoever  em- 
barked in  either  cause  must  do  so  with  their  eyes  open  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  possible  consequences  of  their  decision.  He 
contended,  therefore,  that  the  measure  xmder  consideration  estab- 
lished no  new  principle,  and  that  it  created  no  danger  as  a  pre- 
cedent. Every  case  must  be  judged  by  the  considerations  of 
prudence  which  belonged  to  it.  The  present  case,  therefore, 
must  be  judged  by  similar  considerations.  All  that  he  main- 
tained was,  that  the  recent  proceeding  did  not  go  beyond  the 
spirit  of  the  engagement  into  which  Great  Britain  had  entered, 
that  it  did  not  establish  any  new  principle,  and  that  the  engager 
ment  was  quite  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  (a)^ 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  529-588. 

[**  Intervention  in  Mexico,  Recognition  of  the  Empire.  —  The  intervention  by  France, 
Spain,  and  Great  Britain  in  the  aiiairs  of  Mexico,  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the 
practice  of  the  European  powers  in  such  cases,  and  will  contribute  a  precedent  to 
international  law,  at  least  as  against  the  parties  concerned. 

A  convention  was  made  at  London,  on  the  81st  October,  1861,  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress  and  secu- 
rity from  Mexico  for  citizens  of  the  contracting  powers.  The  claim  was  declared 
to  be,  that  bonds  of  the  Mexican  Government  were  held  by  citizens  of  those  countries, 
for  which  the  Mexican  Grovemment  had  neglected  to  provide  payment,  and  which  it 
was  doubtful  if  Mexico  had  either  the  ability  or  willingness  to  pay.  Iivjuries,  it  was 
declared,  had  been  inflicted  on  citizens  of  those  countries  residing  in  Mexico,  in  their 
persons  and  property,  by  powers  in  possession  of  the  government,  for  which  no 
redress  could  be  obtained.  In  general,  the  object  of  the  convention  was  defined  to 
be,  "  to  demand  more  efficacious  protection  for  the  persons  and  property  of  their  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  contracted  towards  their  Majesties." 
The  second  article  of  the  convention  declares  that  the  contracting  parties  **  engage 
not  to  seek  for  themselves,  in  the  employment  of  the  contemplated  coercive  measures, 
any  acquisition  of  territory,  or  any  special  advantage,  nor  to  exercise  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the  Mexican 
nadon  to  choose  and  constitute  the  form  of  its  government."  The  convention  pro- 
vided for  such  occupation  of  territory  and  "  such  other  operations  **  as  should  be 
judged  suitable  to  secure  its  objects. 

It  is  dear  that  this  convention  authorized  a  war  of  conquest  upon  Mexico,  with  no 
limitation  except  such  as  might  be  afibrded  by  the  agreement  of  the  allies  to  leave  the 
conquered  people  free  to  choose  and  constitute  their  own  form  of  government  The 
payment  of  debts  might,  indee^l,  be  obtained  from  the  existing  government ;  but  the 
other  object — permanent  protection  for  the  persons  and  property  of  resident  foreign- 
ers— could,  in  the  oj^udon  of  the  parties  to  the  oonvention,  be  secured  only  by  a  duuige 
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of  goremment  The  second  article,  therefore,  assumed  tliat  there  would  be  such 
a  change,  and  decUu«d  only  that  it  should  be  effected  by  the  Mexicans  themselves. 
The  conrention  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  contemplated  an  armed  occupation  of 
Uexico,  until  the  people  should  have  adopted  such  a  government  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  tlie  allies,  would  be  responsible  and  stable. 

ProTision  was  nuide  in  tlie  treaty  for  the  accession  of  the  United  States,  as  a  fourth 
party ;  but  it  waa  to  become  a  party  to  a  treaty  the  terms  of  which  the  other  parties  had 
already  settled,  and  even  after  its  execution  had  been  begun.  The  note  fh)m  the  three 
powers,  inviting  the  United  States  to  join,  was  dated  a  month  after  the  date  of  the 
treaty.  The  United  States  were  sensitive  to  the  intervention  of  European  monarchies 
in  the  internal  affiiirs  of  a  neighboring  republic  on  the  American  continent ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  endeavore<l  to  remove  the  more  definite  and  specific 
occasion  for  the  enterprise  by  an  arrangement  with  Mexico,  by  which  the  United 
States  should  give  her  such  aid  as  would  enable  her  to  discharge  the  just  pecuniary 
demands  of  the  three  powers.  The  United-States  Minister  at  Mexico  was  authorized 
by  the  President  to  make  a  treaty  to  that  effect.  In  Mr.  Seward's  reply  (bearing 
date  Dec.  4, 1861 )  to  the  note  fh)m  the  three  powers,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States,  he  informs  them  of  this  contemplated  arrangement,  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  it  will  remove  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  intervention.  This  was 
immediately  rejected  as  unsatisfactory  by  each  of  the  three  powers.  (Earl  Cowley  to 
^Earl  Russell,  Sept.  24, 1861.  Ditto,  Sept.  27, 1861.  Sir  J.  Crampton  to  Earl  Russell, 
Dec.  16,  1861.  Earl  Russell  to  Sir  C.  Wyke,  dO  March,  1861.;  It  was  made  plain 
by  these  letters,  and  the  diplomatic  conversations  to  which  they  refer,  that  the  three 
powers  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  payment  of  the  debts,  ascertained  and  ascertain- 
able, due  to  their  subjects.  They  insisted  on  the  f\irther  object  of  the  convention,  — 
security  for  the  ftiture  g^ood  treatment  of  resident  foreigners.  The  correspondence  con- 
firms the  riew  that  this  security  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  obtained  except  by  a 
change  of  government.  The  Queen's  speech  (February,  1862)  also  assigns  as  a  motive 
for  the  convention  "  the  wrongs  committed  by  various  parties  and  by  successive  govern- 
ments in  Mexico  upon  various  foreigners  resident  in  Mexico,  and  for  which  no  satis- 
fiurtory  redress  could  be  obtained."  The  instructions  of  M.  Thouvenel,  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  admiral  commanding  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  say :  **  The  presence  of  the  forces  of  the  allies  on  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory may  lead  the  better  part  of  the  population,  fiitigued  with  anarchy  and  desiroui 
of  order  and  repose,  to  make  an  effort  to  establish  in  the  country  a  government 
aflbrding  those  guaranties  of  strength  and  stability  which  have  been  wanting  in  all 
those  that  have  followed  each  other  since  the  independence."  Referring  then  to 
the  great  interest  the  allies  have  in  such  a  result,  he  adds,  "  That  interest  induces 
them  not  to  discourage  attempts  of  the  nature  of  those  I  have  suggested  to  you ;  and 
you  ought  not  to  refose  them  your  encouragement  and  moral  aid,  if,  by  the  position  of 
the  men  who  take  the  initiative  in  them,  and  by  the  sympathy  they  meet  with  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  they  should  present  chances  of  success  for  the  institution  of 
such  an  order  of  things  as  would  secure  to  the  interests  of  resident  foreigners  the  pro- 
tection and  guaranties  which  have  hitherto  been  wanting."  The  letter  condudes 
witli  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  admiral  and  the  commissioner  to  determine 
"  to  what  extent  you  may  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  these  movements."  The 
annual  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  French  Empire,  made  in  January,  1862,  to  the 
Legislative  Chamber,  expresses  the  satis&ction  the  French  Government  will  feel  if 
the  intervention  "should  produce  a  crisis  for  Mexico  of  a  nature  to  fiivpr  the  recognition 
of  that  ooontry."  The  most  complete  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  French  emperot 
k  to  1»  Cmad  in  his  letter  to  General  Forejr,  dated  July  8, 1862,  directing  Um  \o 
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march  Qpon  the  ca^tal.  The  motives  fbr  French  inlerrention  he  »t*Xe*  to  be, 
to  redrega  gricTMicea  ;  to  establish  boundg  to  tlie  eiteuBioii  of  the  United  States 
further  Bouth,  and  prevent  her  becoming;  the  sole  dispeoser  of  the  products  of  the  new 
vorld  ;  the  restoration  of  the  presti|^  of  the  Latin  races  in  America  ;  and  the  extension 
of  the  influence  and  interest  of  France  b;  the  fp^titude  and  synipatby  of  a  gOTemmettt 
eslablislicd  tliruugh  her  eSbrta.  He  digclainis  an  intention  to  force  a  goTerament  on 
Mexico,  yci  directs  Gencisl  Forey  "  to  establish  either  a  monarchy,  if  it  be  not  incom- 
patible with  the  national  sentiment  of  the  countiy,  or,  at  all  erents,  a  government 
which  promises  some  stability."  In  his  letter  to  Lorencei,  the  emperor  made  hi» 
celebrated  declaration,  —  "  It  is  contrary  to  my  interests,  my  origin,  and  my  principles 
to  impose  any  kind  of  government  upon  the  Mexican  people.  They  may  timely 
choose  that  which  suits  them  best."  U.  3.  Dip[.  Corr.  1862,  p.  401.  Michel  Clievalier, 
however,  admits  (Kdvue  des  deux  Mondes,  April  1,  1862}  that  the  probable  expecta- 
tion of  the  three  powers  was  "  the  overthrow  of  the  system  of  government  established 
in  Mexico  since  its  independence,  and  the  substitution  of  a  monarchical  system." 
Indeed,  the  general  purposes  of  indemnity  and  security  for>foreign  residents  furnished 
to  the  allies  their  most  tenable  position  for  intervention,  if  the  slate  of  facts  warranted 
it :  tor  it  is  not  the  custom  for  nations  to  interfere  authoritatively  in  bclialf  of  their  citi- 
cens  who  tiave  chosen  to  lend  money  to  foreign  governments ;  and,  in  this  case,  the 
genuineness  of  the  debts,  the  amounts  actually  due,  and  the  liability  of  Mexico,  were 
matters  of  very  grave  doubt.  •^ 

In  Mr.  Seward's  reply  of  Dec.  4,  1801  (before  referred  to),  to  the  invitation  to  join 
the  alliance,  he  admits  the  right  of  the  three  powers  to  judge  for  themselves  whether 
they  have  sustained  grievances  that  require  them  to  levy  war  upon  Mexico.  He 
reminds  the  alUes  that  the  United  Stales  have  a  deep  interest  that  the  allies  shall  not 
acquire  territory  in  Mexico,  or  gain  any  advantages  in  Mexican  territory  peculiar  to 
themselves :  and,  especially,  that  they  shall  not,  "  as  a  result  or  conseqaence  of  tlie 
hostilities  to  be  inaugurated  under  the  convention,  exercise,  in  the  subsequent  a&irs 
of  Mexico,  any  inHuenee  of  a  character  to  impair  the  right  of  the  Mexican  peoide  to 
choose  and  freely  constitute  the  form  of  its  own  government."  Mr.  Seward  declines,  in 
behalf  of  the  I'rcsident,  joining  in  any  manner  in  the  alliance ;  and  assigns,  aa  reasons 
for  tlie  reliisal.  the  traditiunnl  policy  of  the  United  Slates  not  to  join  in  European  po- 
litical combinations,  and  the  prevailing  feeling  and  interest  of  tlie  United  States  in 
Mexico,  as  a  neighbor,  and  as  having  a.republican  form  of  government  Uke  their  own. 
The  claims  the  United  States  have  against  Mexico,  they  prefer  to  manage  by  them. 
■elves,  and  by  peocehil  means. 

As  might  have  been  expected  Ihim  these  antecedents,  a  question  soon  arose 
among  the  allies,  as  to  how  Ikr  tliey  should  go  in  exercising  coereion  upon  MexiM, 
and  what  should  l>o  the  test  and  rule  of  their  forcible  interference  in  her  intenial 
aflkirs.  At  a  conference  hel>i  at  Oriiaba  on  tlie  !>ih  April,  lt«2,  the  Spuiish  and 
English  commissi  oners,  objecting  that  the  French  had  gone  t>eyond  tlie  tenna  of  the 
convention  in  giving  military  aid  to  the  parly  in  Ikvor  of  establishing  an  imperial  gov- 
ernment, withdrew  thin  further  co-operation.  Their  coutm  wai  »fiftv^ed  bf  thor 
respfttive  governments.  The  Ft«nch  Government,  wboM  p 
Mexico  were  muck  siuallcr  tl 
lef^  to  itself  in  htexico.  proceeded,  by  m 
lish  thai  |>«rty  hi  possession  of  the  ta^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

forces,  an  Assembly  of  Xoiablei  tnw^^^^^^^^^^Br  '^'mil  dnsignatcd  Ig 

tbe  Impcrialin  pM^i  ""^SSMH^W^^P^*  ^  ^'^  ^^'^ 
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IVench  treated  this  as  a  conclusive  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Mexican  people, 
acknowledged  the  new  sorereign  at  once,  and  entered  into  a  trea^  with  him  for 
iiiilitary  aid  to  secure  his  authority. 

The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Seward  in  1862  was,  that  the  explanations  given  by 
the  French  emperor  to  the  United  States  made  the  French  intervention  a  war  upon 
liexico  fiir  the  settlement'  of  claims  which  Mexico  had  not  met  to  the  satis&ction 
of  France.  This  explanation  the  United  States  relied  upon,  and  did  not  intend  to 
interfere  between  the  belligerents.  (Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton,  June  21,  1862; 
Augnst  28, 1862;  and  November  10, 1862:  U.  S.  Dipl.  Corr.  1862.; 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1864,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution,  by 
unanimous  vote,  denouncing  the  French  intervention  in  Mexico ;  but  these  resolves 
were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate ;  and  the  position  of  the  government  continued  to 
be  that  of  recognizing  a  war  made  by  France  upon  Mexico  for  professed  international 
objects  of  which  we  did  not  assume  to  judge,  accompanied  witli  a  military  occupation 
of  a  large  part  of  Mexico  by  the  French,  which  we  recognized  as  one  of  the  ikcts  of 
the  war.  But  the  government  steadily  reftised  to  regard  the  empire  as  established  by 
the  Mexican  people,  and  treated  Maximilian  as  a  kind  of  provisional  ruler  established  / 
by  the  French,  in  virtue  of  their  military  occupation.  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  despatch  to 
Mr.  Bigelow,  the  United  States  Minister  to  France,  of  June  80, 1865,  says :  "  It  will  be 
well,  at  your  convenience,  to  make  this  explanation  to  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys.  —  So 
rfkr  as  our  relations  are  concerned,  what  we  hold  in  regard  to  Mexico  is,  that  France 
is  a  belligerent  there,  in  war  with  the  republic  of  Mexico.  We  do  not  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  belligerents,  but  we  practise  in  regard  to  the  contest  the  principles  of 
neutrality ;  as  we  have  insisted  on  the  practice  of  neutrality  by  all  nations  in  regard 
to  our  civil  war.  Our  friendship  towards  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  our  sympathies 
with  the  republican  system  on  this  continent,  as  well  as  our  fiuth  and  confidence  in 
it,  have  been  continually  declared.  Political  intervention  in  the  afiairs  of  foreign 
States  is  a  principle  thus  fiur  avoided  by  our  government."  And  again,  in  his  despatch 
of  Sept.  6,  1865,  he  says :  **  It  is  perceived  with  much  regret,  that  an  apparent,  if 
not  a  real,  a  ftiture  if  not  an  immediate,  antagonism  between  the  policies  of  the  two 
nations  [France  and  the  United  States]  seems  to  reveal  itself  in  the  situation  of  Mexico. 
The  United  States  have  at  no  time  left  it  doubtAil  that  they  prefer  to  see  a  domestic 
and  republican  system  of  government  prevail  in  Mexico,  rather  than  any  other  system. 
This  preference  results  from  the  fact,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself 
is  domestic  and  republican ;  and  from  a  belief,  that,  so  &r  as  is  practically  and  justly 
attainable  by  the  exercise  of  moral  influences,  the  many  American  States  by  which 
the  United  States  are  surrounded  should  be  distinguished  by  the  same  peculiarities 
of  government"  Disclaiming  for  the  United  States  political  propagandism  or  aggran- 
dizement by  conquest,  he  states  it  as  the  belief  of  the  American  people,  that  the 
advance  of  civilization  in  this  hemisphere  is  best  secured  when  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  other  American  States  assimilate  to  our  own ;  and  adds :  **  France  appears 
to  us  to  be  lending  her  great  influence,  with  a  considerable  military  force,  to  destroy 
the  domestic  republican  government  in  Mexico,  and  to  establish  there  an  imperial 
system,  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  European  prince,  who,  until  he  assumed  the  crown, 
was  a  stranger  to  that  country.  We  do  not  insist  or  claim  that  Mexico  and  the  other 
States  on  the  American  continent  shall  adopt  the  political  institutions  to  which  we  are 
so  earnestly  attached ;  but  we  do  hold  that  the  peoples  of  those  countries  are  entitled 
to  exercise  the  freedom  of  choosing  and  establishing  institutions  like  our  own,  if 
they  are  preferred."  Again,  in  his  despatch  of  Nov.  6,  1865,  he  says  the  United 
States  **  still  regard  the  effort  to  establish  permanently  a  foreign  and  imperial  govem- 
ment  aa  diaaUowable  and  impracticable ; "  and  adds  that  the  United  States  **  ax«  not 
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prepared  to  recognize,  or  to  pledge  themselves  hereafter  to  recognize,  anj  politiad 
institutions  in  Mexico  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  republican  goyemment  witk 
which  we  hare  so  long  and  so  constantly  maintained  relations  of  fHendship." 

M.  Drouyn  de  THuys,  in  a  letter  of  Oct.  18,  1866,  to  M.  de  Montholon,  the  Froidi 
Minister,  communicated  to  Mr.  Seward,  says :  "  What  we  ask  of  the  United  Statei  is  to 
be  assured  that  their  intention  is  not  to  impede  the  consolidation  of  the  new  order  of 
things  founded  in  Mexico ;  and  the  best  guaranty  we  could  receive  of  their  intentioo 
would  be  the  recognition  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  by  the  Federal  Government" 
And  again :  "  But  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  by  the  United. 
States  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  sufficient  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  country  to 
allow  of  taking  into  consideration  their  susceptibilities  on  this  subject ;  and,  should  tii0 
Cabinet  of  Washington  decide  to  open  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Court  of  Mexico* 
we  should  see  no  difficulty  in  entering  into  arrangements  for  the  recall  of  our  troops 
witliin  a  reasonable  period,  of  which  we  might  consent  to  fix  the  termination." 

Mr.  Seward,  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  6,  1865,  to  M.  de  Montholon,  in  reply  to  the 
above,  says  :  "  The  effect  of  the  emperor's  suggestions,  when  they  are  reduced  to  ^ 
practical  shape,  seems  to  be  tliis :  That  France  is  willing  to  retire  from  Mexico  ai  tooo- 
as  she  may,  but  tliat  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  her  without  first  receiving  from  the 
United  States  an  assurance  of  a  friendly  or  tolerant  disposition  to  the  power  whifiK^ 
has  assumed  to  itself  an  imperial  form  in  the  capital  city  of  Mexico.    The  Frenden^ 
is  gratified  by  the  assurance  you  have  thus  given  of  the  emperor's  good  diapodtioB-' 
I  regret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  condition  the  emperor  soggeati  is  ona 
which  seems  quite  impracticable.  ...  I  cannot  but  infer,  frt>m  the  tenor  of  your 
communication,  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  discontent  prevailing  in  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  Mexico  is  not  frilly  apprehended  by  the  emperor's  government. 
The  chief  cause  is  not  that  there  is  a  foreign  army  in  Mexico ;  much  leas  does  thtt 
discontent  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  that  foreign  army  is  a  French  one.    We 
recognize  the  right  of  sovereign  nations  to  carry  on  war  with  each  other,  if  they  do 
not  invade  our  rights,  or  menace  our  safety  or  just  influence.    The  real  cause  of  cor 
national  discontent  is,  that  the  French  army  which  is  now  in  Mexico  is  invading  t 
domestic  republican  government  there,  which  was  established  by  her  people  and  with 
whom  the  United  States  sympathize  most  profoundly,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing it,  and  establishing  upon  its  ruins  a  foreign  monarchical  government,  whose 
presence  there,  so  long  as  it  should  endure,  could  not  but  be  regarded  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  injurious  and  menacing  to  their  own  chosen  and  endeared  repub- 
lican institutions."    Again  disclaiming  any  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  make  t 
war  of  propagandism  in  the  republican  cause,  he  adds :  "  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
constantly  maintained,  and  still  feel  bound  to  maintain,  that  the  people  of  every  State 
on  the  American  continent  have  a  right  to  secure  for  themselves  a  republican  govern- 
ment, if  they  choose ;  and  that  interference  by  foreign  States  to  prevent  tlie  ei^y ment 
of  such  institutions  deliberately  established  is  wrongfril,  and  in  its  effects  antagonistical 
to  the  free  and  popular  form  of  government  existing  in  the  United  States."    And  he 
expresses  the  hope  that  France  "  may  find  it  compatible  with  its  interests  and  lugfa 
honor  to  withdraw  from  its  aggressive  attitude  in  Mexico,  within  some  convenient 
and  reasonable  time,  and  thus  leave  the  people  of  that  country  to  the  tree  eiyoyment 
of  the  system  of  republican  government  which  they  have  established  for  thenoselves." 

In  a  despatch  of  Dec.  16,  1865,  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  he  says :  "  It  has  been  the 
President's  purpose  that  France  should  be  respectfully  informed  upon  two  points; 
namely,  first.  That  the  United  States  earnestly  desire  to  continue  and  to  cultivate 
sincere  friendship  with  France ;  second,  That  this  policy  would  be  brought  into 
imminent  jeopardy,  unless  France  could  deem  it  consistent  with  her  interest  and 
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honor  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  armed  intervention  in  Mexico  to  oyerthrow 
the  domestic  republican  government  existing  there,  and  to  establish  upon  its  ruins 
the  foreign  monarchj  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  inaug^urated  in  the  capital 
of  the  country." 

In  July,  1864,  a  question  was  put  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  Parliament  as  to  the  recog- 
nition bj  Great  Britain  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Maximilian.    He  stated,  in 
reply,  that  the  Archduke,  before  leaving  Europe,  applied  to  Great  Britain  to  recognize 
his  government  on  the  basis  of  the  election ;  and  that  the  British  Government  was  not 
inclined  to  do  so,  and  informed  the  Archduke  that  the  recognition  must  depend  upon 
whether  the  people  of  Mexico  did  in  fact  receive  and  accept  his  government,  so  that 
it  should  be  actually  the*  established  govemm^t  of  Mexico.    The  election,  in  the 
circomstances  under  which  it  was  made,  was  not  considered  proof  of  a  free  choice 
of  the  Mexican  people,  in  advance ;  and  the  actual  establishment  of  the  government 
wss  matter  for  the  fUture  to  decide.    Lord  Palmerston  closed  with  these  words :  **  If 
we  find  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  government  being  established,  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  acknowledge  it.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  matters  still  uncertain,  and  a  war 
itill  going  on,  which  may  result  one  way  or  the  other,  we  shall  say  the  government 
i>  not  of  a  kind  that  would  justify  us  in  acknowledging  the  Archduke  as  Emperor  of 
Hezico."    Lord  Palmerston  stated  the  earnest  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  see  a  stable 
snd  responsible  government  in  Mexico,  instead  of  tlie  anarchy  and  successions  of  mili- 
tuy  chieft,  holding  by  conquest,  on  short  and  uncertain  terms  of  office,  which  had 
prerailed  for  many  years  past. 

A  proposal  having  been  made  to  the  United  States  Goveftmaent  to  receive  a  com- 
missioner from  the  new  empire,  to  make  an  arrangement  respecting  the  recognition  of 
consuls  in  the  United  States  from  the  imperial  government,  Mr.  Seward  replied : 
"It  is  a  fixed  habit  of  this  government  to  hold  no  official  intercourse  with  agents 
of  parties  in  any  country  which  stand  in  an  attitude  of  revolution  antagonistic  to 
the  sovereign  authority  in  the  same  country  with  which  the  United  States  are  on 
terms  of  friendly  diplomatic  intercourse.    It  is  equally  a  fixed  habit  of  this  govern- 
ment to  hold  no  unofficial  or  private  interviews  with  persons  with  whom  it  cannot 
hold  official  intercourse."    (Mr.  Seward's  memoranda  of  March  13  and  July  17, 1865 : 
£x.  Doc.  No.  20,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)    In  August,  1865,  the  Minister  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  represented  to  the  Department  of  State  that  a  commercial  agent  of  Maxi- 
milian in  New  York  was  attempting  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  consul  by  giving 
eertificates  of  Invoices  and  manifests,  and  inquired  whether  he  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States.    Mr.  Seward  replied  that  no  other  than  the  Republican  Government 
in  Mexico  was  recognized,  but  added :  **  You  are  aware,  however,  that  the  party  in 
arms  against  that  government  is,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been,  in  possession  of 
some,  at  least,  of  the  ports  of  Mexico.     That  possession  carries  with  it,  for  the  time 
being,  a  power  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  foreign  commerce  may  be  carried 
on  with  those  ports.    If,  as  is  presumed  to  be  the  case,  one  of  those  conditions  is  that 
the  invoices  and  manifests  of  vessels  from  abroad  bound  to  those  ports  must  be  certi- 
fied by  a  commercial  agent  of  the  party  in  possession,  residing  in  the  port  of  tlte 
foreign  country  trom  which  the  vessel  may  proceed,  it  is  not  perceived  what  effective 
measures  this  government  could  properly  take  in  the  premises.     Such  a  commercial 
agent  can  perform  no  consular  act  relating  to  the  afi*airs  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
United  States.     To  prohibit  him  fh>m  attesting  invoices  and  manifests  under  the  dr- 
camstanoes  referred  to,  would  be  tantamount  to  an  interdiction  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  those  Mexican  ports  which  are  not  in  possession  of  the  Republican 
Government  of  that  coimtry.    The  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  who  have 
their  exequaturs  tcom  that  government  only,  themselves  discharge  duties  as  commit- 
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prepared  to  recognize,  or  to  pledge  themselves  hereafter  to  recognize,  any  politia 
institutions  in  Mexico  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  republican  government  wit 
which  we  have  so  long  and  so  constantly  maintained  relations  of  friendship." 

M.  Drouyn  de  THuys,  in  a  letter  of  Oct.  18, 1865,  to  M.  de  Montholon,  the  Frenc 
Minister,  communicated  to  Mr.  Seward,  says :  "  What  we  ask  of  the  United  States  is  1 
be  assured  that  their  intention  is  not  to  impede  the  consolidation  of  the  new  order  < 
things  founded  in  Mexico ;  and  the  best  guaranty  we  could  receive  of  their  intentic 
would  be  the  recognition  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  by  the  Federal  Government 
And  again :  **  But  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  by  the  UniU 
States  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  sufficient  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  country  1 
allow  of  taking  into  consideration  thefr  susceptibilities  on  this  subject ;  and,  should  tt 
Cabinet  of  Washington  decide  to  open  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Court  of  Mexio 
we  should  see  no  difficulty  in  entering  into  arrangements  for  the  recall  of  our  troo] 
within  a  reasonable  period,  of  which  we  might  consent  to  fix  the  termination." 

Mr.  Seward,  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  6,  1865,  to  M.  de  Montholon,  in  reply  to  it 
above,  says  :  "  The  effect  of  the  emperor's  suggestions,  when  they  are  reduced  to 
practical  shape,  seems  to  be  this :  That  France  is  willing  to  retire  fh>m  Mexico  as  soo 
as  she  may,  but  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  her  without  first  receiving  from  tl 
United  States  an  assurance  of  a  friendly  or  tolerant  disposition  to  the  power  whic 
has  assumed  to  itself  an  imperial  form  in  the  capital  city  of  Mexico.  The  Presidei 
is  gratified  by  the  assurance  you  have  thus  given  of  the  emperor's  good  dispositioi 
I  regret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  condition  the  emperor  suggests  is  on 
which  seems  quite  impAicticable.  ...  I  cannot  but  infer,  from  the  tenor  of  you 
communication,  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  discontent  prevailing  in  the  Unite 
States  with  regard  to  Mexico  is  not  ftilly  apprehended  by  the  emperor's  govemmen 
The  chief  cause  is  not  that  there  is  a  foreign  army  in  Mexico ;  much  less  does  thi 
discontent  arise  fh>m  the  circumstance  that  that  foreign  army  is  a  French  one.  W 
recognize  the  right  of  sovereign  nations  to  carry  on  war  with  each  other,  if  they  d 
not  invade  our  rights,  or  menace  our  safety  or  just  influence.  The  real  cause  of  on 
national  discontent  is,  that  the  French  army  which  is  now  in  Mexico  is  invading 
domestic  republican  government  there,  which  was  established  by  her  people  and  wit 
whom  the  United  States  sympatliize  most  profoundly,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  su] 
pressing  it,  and  establisliing  upon  its  ruins  a  foreign  monarchical  government,  whos 
presence  there,  so  long  as  it  should  endure,  could  not  but  be  regarded  by  the  people  < 
the  United  States  as  injurious  and  menacing  to  their  own  chosen  and  endeared  repul 
lican  institutions."  Again  disclaiming  any  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  make 
war  of  propagandism  in  the  republican  cause,  he  adds :  **  On  the  other  hand,  we  hav 
constantly  maintained,  and  still  feel  bound  to  maintain,  that  the  people  of  every  Stat 
on  the  American  continent  have  a  right  to  secure  for  themselves  a  republican  goven 
ment,  if  they  choose ;  and  that  interference  by  foreign  States  to  prevent  the  ei^oymer 
of  such  institutions  deliberately  established  is  wrongful,  and  in  its  effects  antagonistic! 
to  the  firee  and  popular  form  of  government  existing  in  the  United  States."  And  b 
expresses  the  hope  that  France  "  may  flnd  it  compatible  with  its  interests  and  hig 
honor  to  withdraw  from  its  aggressive  attitude  in  Mexico,  within  some  conveniei 
and  reasonable  time,  and  thus  leave  the  people  of  that  country  to  the  free  ci\joymei 
of  the  system  of  republican  government  which  they  have  established  for  themselves. 

In  a  despatch  of  Dec.  16,  1865,  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  he  says :  "  It  has  been  th 
President's  purpose  that  France  should  be  respectfully  informed  upon  two  points 
namely,  first.  That  the  United  States  earnestly  desire  to  continue  and  to  cultivat 
sincere  friendship  with  France;  second.  That  this  policy  would  be  brought  int 
imminent  jeopardy,  unless  France  could  deem  it  consistent  with  her  interest  an 
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bonor  to  desiat  from  the  prosecution  of  armed  intervention  in  Mexico  to  oyerthrow 
the  domestic  republican  goTemment  existing  there,  and  to  establish  upon  its  ruins 
the  foreign  monarchy  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  inaug^urated  in  the  capital 
of  the  country." 

In  July,  1864,  a  question  was  put  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  Parliament  as  to  the  recog- 
nitioQ  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Maximilian.  He  stated,  in 
Teplj,  that  the  Archduke,  before  leaving  Europe,  applied  to  Great  Britain  to  recognize 
hii  goTernment  on  the  basis  of  the  election ;  and  that  the  British  Government  was  not 
indined  to  do  so,  and  informed  the  Archduke  that  the  recognition  must  depend  upon 
whether  the  people  of  Mexico  did  in  fact  receive  and  accept  his  government,  so  that 
it  ihould  be  actually  the*  established  govemm^t  of  Mexico.  The  election,  in  the 
Qicomitances  under  which  it  was  made,  was  not  considered  proof  of  a  free  choice 
of  the  Mexican  people,  in  advance ;  and  the  actual  establishment  of  the  government 
was  matter  for  the  fUture  to  decide.  Lord  Palmerston  closed  with  these  words :  "  If 
we  find  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  government  being  established,  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  acknowledge  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  matters  still  uncertain,  and  a  war 
■till  going  on,  which  may  result  one  way  or  the  other,  we  shall  say  the  government 
i*  not  of  a  kind  that  would  justify  us  in  acknowledging  the  Archduke  as  Emperor  of 
^zioo."  Lord  Palmerston  stated  the  earnest  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  see  a  stable 
unresponsible  government  in  Mexico,  instead  of  Uie  anarchy  and  successions  of  mili- 
^  chiefs,  holding  by  conquest,  on  short  and  uncertain  terms  of  office,  which  had 
prerailed  for  many  years  past. 

A  proposal  having  been  made  to  the  United  States  Goveftmient  to  receive  a  com- 
nutdoner  from  the  new  empire,  to  make  an  arrangement  respecting  the  recognition  of 
ooDsols  in  the  United  States  from  the  imperial  government,  Mr.  Seward  replied: 
"  It  is  a  fixed  habit  of  this  government  to  hold  no  official  intercourse  with  agents 
<if  parties  in  any  country  which  stand  in  an  attitude  of  revolution  antagonistic  to 
the  sovereign  authority  in  tlie  same  country  with  which  the  United  States  are  on 
terms  of  friendly  diplomatic  intercourse.    It  is  equally  a  fixed  habit  of  this  govern- 
ment to  hold  no  unofficial  or  private  interviews  with  persons  with  whom  it  cannot 
hold  official  intercourse."    (Mr.  Seward's  memoranda  of  March  18  and  July  17,  1865 : 
£x.  Doc.  No.  20,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)    In  August,  1865,  the  Minister  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  represented  to  the  Department  of  State  that  a  commercial  agent  of  Maxi- 
milian in  New  York  was  attempting  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  consul  by  giving 
certificates  of  invoices  and  manifests,  and  inquired  whether  he  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States.    Mr.  Seward  replied  that  no  other  than  the  Republican  Government 
in  Mexico  was  recognized,  but  added :  "  You  are  aware,  however,  that  the  party  in 
arms  against  that  government  is,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been,  in  possession  of 
some,  at  least,  of  the  ports  of  Mexico.    That  possession  carries  with  it,  for  the  time 
being,  a  power  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  foreign  commerce  may  be  carried 
on  with  those  ports.    If,  as  is  presumed  to  be  the  case,  one  of  those  conditions  is  that 
the  invoices  and  manifests  of  vessels  fh>m  abroad  bound  to  those  ports  must  be  certi- 
fied by  a  commercial  agent  of  the  party  in  possession,  residing  in  the  port  of  the 
foreign  country  fh>m  which  the  vessel  may  proceed,  it  is  not  perceived  what  efiective 
measures  this  government  could  properly  take  in  the  premises.     Such  a  commercial 
agent  can  perform  no  consular  act  relating  to  the  afiairs  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
United  States.     To  prohibit  him  fh>m  attesting  invoices  and  manifests  under  the  dr- 
camstancea  referred  to,  would  be  tantamount  to  an  interdiction  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  those  Mexican  ports  which  are  not  in  possession  of  the  Republican 
GoTemment  of  that  country.    The  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  who  have 
tfafeir  exequaturs  fntai  that  government  only,  themselves  discharge  duties  as  commit- 
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dal  agents,  in  the  ports  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  that  goyemment,  in  all 
respects  like  those  which  the  person  Arroyo,  in  the  same  waj  and  to  the  same  extent, 
claims  to  do  at  New  York  in  respect  to  said  ports."  Mr.  Seward  to  Sen.  Romero, 
Aug.  9, 1865.]  —  D. 


CHAPTER  II. 

RIGHTS  OP  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  LEGISLATION. 

Exclusive  §  '^'^'  EvERY  independent  State  is  entitled  to  the  ex- 
cMHegL-  elusive  power  of  legislation,  in  respect  to  the  personal 
utioo.  rights  and  civil  state  and  condition  of  its  citizens,  and  in 
respect  to  all  real  and  personal  property  situated  within  its  terri- 
tory, whether  belonging  to  citizens  or  aliens.  But  as  it  often 
happens  that  an  individual  possesses  real  property  in  a  State 
other  than  that  of  his  domicil,  or  that  contracts  are  entered 
into  and  testament^  executed  by  him,  or  that  he  is  interested  in 
successions  ab  intestato,  in  a  country  different  from  either;  it 
may  happen  that  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to  two  or 
three  sovereign  powers ;  to  that  of  his  native  country  or  of  his 
domicil,  to  that  of  the  place  where  the  property  in  question 
is  situated,  and  to  that  of  the  place  where  the  contracts  have 
been  made  or  the  acts  executed.  The  allegiance  to  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  his  native  country  exists  from  the  birth  of  the 
individual,  and  continues  till  a  change  of  nationality.^  In 
the  two  other  cases  he  is  considered  subject  to  the  laws,  but  only 
in  a  limited  sense.  In  the  foreign  countries,  where  he  possesses 
real  property,  he  is  called  a  non-resident  land  owner,  (mjetforain  ;) 
in  those  in  which  the  contracts  are  entered  into,  a  temporary  resi- 
dent, (Bujet  passaffer^.  As,  in  general,  each  of  these  different 
countries  is  governed  by  a  distinct  legislation,  conflicts  between 
their  laws  often  arise ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  frequently  a  question 
which  system  of  laws  is  applicable  to  the  case.  The  collection  of 
rules  for  determining  the  conflicts  between  the  civil  and  criminal 

Private  laws  of  different  States,  is  called  private  international 
tionaiuw.  law,  to  distinguish  it  from  public  international  law, 
which  regulates  the  relations  of  States,  (a)^ 

[^  See  note  on  the  sulject  of  Naturalization,  tn/ra,  No.  49.]  —  D. 

(a)  FoeliZy  Droit  International  Priv^,  §  8. 

[^  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  9, 10, 11.    Kent's  Com.  ii.  89.]  —  D. 
1^2 
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J  §  78.  The  first  general  principle  on  this  subject  results  conflict 
j  immediately  from  the  fact  of  the  independence  of  nations.  ^^  '*^'*- 
Every  nation  possesses  and  exercises  exclusive  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  full  extent  of  its  territory.  It  follows, 
from  this  principle,  that  the  laws  of  every  State  control,  of  right, 
all  the  real  and  personal  property  within  its  territory,  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  whether  born  there  or  not,  and 
that  they  affect  and  regulate  all  the  acts  done,  or  contracts  entered 
into  within  its  limits. 

Consequently, "  every  State  possesses  the  power  of  regulating 
the  conditions  on  which  the  real  or  personal  property,  within  its 
territory,  may  be  held  or  transmitted;  and  of  determining  the 
state  and  capacity  of  all  persons  therein,  as  well  as  the  validity 
of  the  contracts  and  other  acts  which  arise  there,  and  the  rights 
tod  obligations  which  result  from  them ;  and,  finally,  of  prescrib- 
ing the  conditions  on  which  suits  at  law  maj^  be  commenced  and 
carried  on  within  its  territory."  (a) 

The  second  general  principle  is,  "  that  no  State  can,  by  its  laws, 
directly  afiect,  bind,  or  regulate  property  beyond  its  own  terri- 
twy,  or  control  persons  who  do  not  reside  within  it,  whether 
thej  be  native-bom  subjects  or  not.    This  is  a  consequence  of 
the  first  general  principle ;   a  different  system,  which  would  rec- 
ognize in  each  State  the  power  of  regulating  persons  or  things 
beyond  its  territory,  would  exclude  the  equality  of  rights  among 
diflferent  States,  and  the  exclusive  sovereignty  which  belongs  to 
each  of  them."  (6) 

From  the  two  principles,  which  have  been  stated,  it  follows 
that  all  the  effect,  which  foreign  laws  can  have  in  the  territory 
of  a  State,  depends  absolutely  on  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of 
that  State.  A  State  is  not  obliged  to  allow  the  application  of  for- 
eign laws  within  its  territory,  but  may  absolutely  refuse  to  give 
any  effect  to  them.  It  may  pronounce  this  prohibition  with  regard 
to  some  of  them  only,  and  permit  others  to  be  operative,  in  whole 
or  in  part.  If  the  legislation  of  the  State  is  positive  either  way, 
the  tribunals  must  necessarily  conform  to  it.  In  the  event  only 
of  the  law  being  silent,  the  courts  may  judge,  in  the  particular 
cases,  how  far  to  follow  the  foreign  laws,  and  to  apply  their 
provisions.  The  express  consent  of  a  State,  to  the  application 
of  foreign  laws  within  its  territory,  is  given  by  acts  passed  by 

(a)  Folix  Drmtlat,  Fnnf,  §  9.  (b)  Id.  §  10. 
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may  be  collected  from  the  debate  in  the  British  Parliament,  ia 
1835,  upon  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  government  to 
carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

1.  The  legality  of  the  order  in  council  permitting  British  sub- 
jects to  engage  in  the  military  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  hy 
exempting  them  from  the  general  operation  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  1819,  forbidding  them  from  enlisting  in  foreign  military 
service,  was  not  called  in  question  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
other  speakers  on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  Nor  was  the  obli- 
gation of  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  the  British 
government  was  bound  to  furnish  arms  and  the  aid  of  a  naval 
force  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  denied  by  them.  Yet  it  was  asserted, 
that  without  a  declaration  of  war,  it  would  be  witli  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  special  obligation  of  giving  naval  aid  could  be 
fulfilled,  without  placing  the  force  of  such  a  compact  in  opposition 
to  the  general  binding  nature  of  international  law.  Wliatever 
might  be  the  special  obligation  imposed  on  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty,  it  could  not  warrant  her  in  preventing  a  neutral  State  from 
receiving  a  supply  of  arms.  She  had  no  right,  without  a  positive 
declaration  of  war,  to  stop  the  ships  of  a  neutral  country  on  tlie 
high  seas. 

2.  It  was  contended  that  the  suspension  of  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment law  was  equivalent  to  a  direct  milita^  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another  nation.  The  general  rule  on  which 
Great  Britain  had  hitherto  acted  was  that  of  non-interference. 
The  only  exceptions  admitted  to  this  rule  were  cases  where  the 
necessity  was  urgent  and  immediate  ;  affecting,  either  on  account 
of  vicinage,  or  some  special  circumstances,  the  safety  or  vital 
interests  of  the  State.  To  interfere  on  the  vague  ground  that 
British  interests  would  be  promoted  by  the  intervention,  on  the 
plea  that  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to  see  established  a 
particular  form  of  government  in  Spain,  would  be  to  destroy 
altogether  the  general  rule  of  non-intervention,  and  to  place  the 
independence  of  every  weak  power  at  the  mercy  of  its  formidable 
neighbors.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  an  act  which  the 
British  government  permitted,  authorizing  British  soldiers  and 
subjects  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power,  and  allowing 
them  to  be  organized  in  Great  Britain,  was  a  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  propriety  of  assisting  by  a  military  force  a  foreign 

government  against  an  insurrection  of  its  own  subjects.    When 
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that,  though  the  strict  rule  would  authorize  us  to  confine  the  operar 
tioa  of  laws  withm  their  own  territorial  limits,  their  application 
has,  nevertheless,  been  extended,  from  considerations  of  public 
utility,  and  oftentimes  even  from  a  kind  of  necessity.  But,  when 
neighboring  nations  have  permitted  this  extension,  they  are  not  to 
be  deemed  to  have  subjected  themselves  to  a  foreign  statute ;  but 
to  have  allowed  it,  only  because  they  have  found  in  it  their  own 
interest  by  having,  in  similar  cases,  the  same  advantages  for  their 
own  laws  among  their  neighbors.  This  eflFect  given  to  foreign  laws 
is  founded  on  a  kind  of  comity  of  the  law  of  nations ;  by  which 
different  peoples  have  tacitly  agreed  that  they  shall  apply,  when- 
ever it  is  required  by  equity  and  common  utility,  provided  they  do 
not  contravene  any  prohibitory  enactment."  (a) 

§  80.  Hub^rus,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, lays  down  the  following  general  maxims,  as  adequate  to  solve 
all  the  intricate  questions  which  may  arise  respecting  it :  — 

1.  The  laws  of  every  State  have  force  within  the  limits  of  that 
State,  and  bind  all  its  subjects. 

2.  All  persons  within  the  limits  of  a  State  are  considered  as 
subjects,  whether  their  residence  is  permanent  or  temporary. 

3.  By  the  comity  of  nations,  whatever  laws  are  carried  mto  exe- 
cution within  the  limits  of  any  State,  are  considered  as  having  the 
same  effect  everywhere,  so  far  as  they  do  not  occasion  a  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  other  States  and  their  citizens. 

From  these  maxims,  Huberus  deduces  the  following  general 
corollary,  as  applicable  to  the  determination  of  all  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  conflict  of  the  laws  of  dificrent  States,  in  respect  to 
private  rights  of  persons  and  property. 

All  transactions  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  out  of  court,  whether 
testamentary  or  other  conveyances,  which  are  regularly  done  o^ 
executed  according  to  the  law  of  any  particular  place,  are  valid, 
even  where  a  difierent  law  prevails,  and  where,  had  they  been  so 
transacted,  they  would  not  have  been  valid.  On  the  other  hand, 
transactions  and  instruments  which  are  done  or  executed  contrary 
to  tlie  laws  of  a  country,  as  they  are  void  at  first,  never  can  be 
valid ;  and  this  applies  not  only  to  those  who  permanently  reside 
in  the  place  where  the  transaction  or  instrum^it  is  done  or  exe- 
cuted, but  to  those  who  reside  there  only  temporarily ;  with  this 
exception  only,  that  if  another  State,  or  its  citizens,  would  be 

(«)  BMUp  Obeerratloiit  snr  l0  Coutame  de  Bonrgogne,  eh.  28,  §§  62, 6S,  p.  4^1. 
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had  a  right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  to  take  part  with  either 
of  the  two  belligerent  parties.  Undoubtedly  it  was  inexpedient 
to  exercise  that  right  except  under  circumstances  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  That  right,  however,  was  general.  If  one  country  exer- 
cised it,  another  might  equally  exercise  it.  One  State  might 
support  one  party,  another  the  other  party;  and  whoever  em- 
barked in  either  cause  must  do  so  with  their  eyes  open  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  possible  consequences  of  their  decision.  He 
contended,  therefore,  that  the  measure  under  consideration  estab- 
lished no  new  principle,  and  that  it  created  no  danger  as  a  pre- 
cedent. Every  case  must  be  judged  by  the  considerations  of 
prudence  which  belonged  to  it.  The  present  case,  therefore, 
must  be  judged  by  similar  considerations.  All  that  he  main- 
tained was,  that  the  recent  proceeding  did  not  go  beyond  the 
spirit  of  the  engagement  into  which  Great  Britain  had  entered, 
that  it  did  not  establish  any  new  principle,  and  that  the  engago- 
ment  was  quite  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  (a)^^ 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  628-688. 

[^  Intervention  in  Mexico,  Recognition  of  the  Empire.  —  The  intenrentidn  by  France, 
Spain,  and  Great  Britain  in  the  aflairs  of  Mexico,  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the 
practice  of  the  European  powers  in  such  cases,  and  will  contribute  a  precedent  to 
international  law,  at  least  as  against  the  parties  concerned. 

A  convention  was  made  at  London,  on  the  81st  October,  1861,  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress  and  secu- 
ri^  from  Mexico  for  citizens  of  the  contracting  powers.  The  claim  was  declared 
to  be,  that  bonds  of  the  Mexican  Govemment  were  held  by  citizens  of  those  countries, 
for  which  the  Mexican  Government  had  neglected  to  provide  payment,  and  which  it 
was  doubtful  if  Mexico  had  either  the  ability  or  willingness  to  pay.  Ii\juries,  it  was 
declared,  had  been  inflicted  on  citizens  of  those  countries  residing  in  Mexico,  in  their 
persons  and  property,  by  powers  in  possession  of  the  govemment,  for  which  no 
redress  could  be  obtained.  In  general,  the  object  of  the  convention  was  defined  to 
be,  **  to  demand  more  efficacious  protection  for  the  persons  and  property  of  their  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  contracted  towards  their  Majesties." 
The  second  article  of  the  convention  declares  that  the  contracting  parties  "  engage 
not  to  seek  for  themselves,  in  the  employment  of  the  contemplated  coercive  measures, 
any  acquisition  of  territory,  or  any  special  advantage,  nor  to  exercise  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the  Mexican 
nadou  to  choose  and  constitute  the  form  of  its  govemment."  The  convention  pro- 
vided for  such  occupation  of  territory  and  "  such  other  operations "  as  should  be 
judged  suitable  to  secure  its  objects. 

It  is  clear  that  this  convention  authorized  a  war  of  conquest  upon  Mexico,  with  no 
limitation  except  such  as  might  be  afibrded  by  the  agreement  of  the  allies  to  leave  the 
conquered  people  free  to  choose  and  constitute  their  own  form  of  government.  The 
payment  of  debts  might,  indeejl,  be  obtained  firom  the  existing  govemment ;  but  the 
other  object — permanent  protection  for  the  persons  and  property  of  resident  foreign- 
en — could,  in  the  opinion  of  the  parties  to  the  oonvention,  be  secured  only  by  a  chtng* 
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of  goremment  The  second  article,  therefore,  assumed  tliat  there  would  be  such 
t  change,  and  declared  only  that  it  should  be  effected  by  the  Mexicans  themselves. 
The  coDTention  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  haye  contemplated  an  armed  occupation  of 
Mexico,  until  the  people  should  have  adopted  such  a  government  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  allies,  would  be  responsible  and  stable. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  treaty  for  the  accession  of  the  United  States,  as  a  fourth 
party ;  but  it  was  to  become  a  party  to  a  treaty  the  terms  of  which  the  other  parties  had 
already  settled,  and  even  after  its  execution  had  been  begun.  The  note  from  the  three 
powers,  inviting  the  United  States  to  join,  was  dated  a  month  after  the  date  of  the 
treaty.  The  United  States  were  sensitive  to  the  intervention  of  European  monarchiet 
in  the  internal  af&irs  of  a  neighboring  republic  on  the  American  continent ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  endcavore<l  to  remove  the  more  definite  and  specific 
occasion  for  the  enterprise  by  an  arrangement  with  Mexico,  by  which  the  United 
States  should  give  her  such  aid  as  would  enable  her  to  discharge  the  just  pecuniary 
demands  of  the  three  powers.  The  United-States  Minister  at  Mexico  was  autliorized 
by  the  President  to  make  a  treaty  to  that  effect.  In  Mr.  Seward's  reply  (bearing 
date  Dec.  4, 1861)  to  the  note  from  the  three  powers,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States,  he  informs  them  of  this  contemplated  arrangement,  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  it  will  remove  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  intervention.  This  was 
immetliately  rejected  as  unsatisfactory  by  each  of  the  three  powers.  (Earl  Cowley  to 
*£arl  Russell,  Sept.  24, 1861.  Ditto,  Sept.  27, 1861.  Sir  J.  Crampton  to  Earl  Russell, 
Dec.  15,  1861.  Earl  Russell  to  Sir  C.  Wyke,  80  March,  1861.;  It  was  made  plam 
by  these  letters,  and  the  diplomatic  conversations  to  which  they  refer,  that  the  three 
powers  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  payment  of  the  debts,  ascertained  and  ascertain- 
able, due  to  their  sulrjects.  They  insisted  on  the  f\irther  object  of  the  convention,  — 
security  for  the  future  good  treatment  of  resident  foreigners.  The  correspondence  con- 
firms the  view  that  this  security  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  obtained  except  by  a 
change  of  government.  The  Queen's  speech  (February,  1862)  also  assigns  as  a  motive 
for  the  convention  **  the  wrongs  committed  by  various  parties  and  by  successive  govern- 
ments in  Mexico  upon  various  foreigners  resident  in  Mexico,  and  for  which  no  satis- 
factory redress  could  be  obtained."  The  instructions  of  M.  Thouvenel,  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  to  the  admiral  commanding  the  French  fieet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  say  :  **  The  presence  of  the  forces  of  the  allies  on  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory may  lead  the  better  part  of  the  population,  fatigued  with  anarchy  and  desirouf 
of  order  and  repose,  to  make  an  effort  to  establish  in  the  country  a  government 
afibrding  those  guaranties  of  strength  and  stability  which  have  been  wanting  in  all 
those  that,  have  followed  each  other  since  the  independence."  Referring  tlien  to 
the  great  interest  the  allies  have  in  such  a  result,  he  adds,  "  That  interest  induces 
them  not  to  discourage  attempts  of  the  nature  of  those  I  have  suggested  to  you ;  and 
you  ought  not  to  refuse  them  your  encouragement  and  moral  aid,  if,  by  the  position  of 
the  men  who  take  the  initiative  in  them,  and  by  the  sympathy  they  meet  with  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  they  should  present  chances  of  success  for  the  institution  of 
tuch  an  order  of  things  as  would  secure  to  the  interests  of  resident  foreigners  tlie  pro- 
tection and  guaranties  wliich  have  hitherto  been  wanting."  The  letter  condudes 
witli  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  admiral  and  the  commissioner  to  determine 
"  to  what  extent  you  may  bo  called  upon  to  take  part  in  these  movements."  The 
annual  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  French  Empire,  made  in  January,  1862,  to  the 
LegislatiTe  Chamber,  expresses  the  satis&ction  the  French  Government  will  feel  if 
the  intenrention  *' should  produce  a  crisis  for  Mexico  of  a  nature  to  favor  the  recognition 
of  that  country."  The  most  complete  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  French  emperor 
is  to  t»  found  in  his  letter  to  General  Forey,  dated  July  8, 1862,  directing  \um  \a 
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j)j^i^  §  82.  The  municipal  laws  of  all  European  countries 

d'aubaine.  formerly  prohibited  aliens  from  holding  real  property 
within  the  territory  of  the  State.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  acquisition  of  property  in  land  involved  the 
notion  of  allegiance  to  the  prince  within  whose  dominions  it  lay, 
which  might  be  inconsistent  with  that  which  the  proprietor  owed 
to  his  native  sovereign.  It  was  also  during  the  same  rude  ages 
that  the  jus  albinagii  or  droit  d'avhaine  was  established ;  by  which 
all  the  property  of  a  deceased  foreigner  (movable  and  immovable) 
was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
heirs,  whether  claiming  ab  inteatatOj  or  under  a  will  of  tlie  dece- 
dent, (a)  In  the  progress  of  civilization,  this  barbarous  and  in- 
hospitable usage  has  been,  by  degrees,  almost  entirely  abolished. 
This  improvement  has  been  accomplished  either  by  municipal 
regulations,  or  by  international  compacts  founded  upon  the  basis 
of  reciprocity.  Previous  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  the 
'  droit  d^avhaine  had  been  either  abolished  or  modified,  by  treaties 
between  France  and  other  States ;  and  it  was  entirely  abrogated 
by  a  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  1791,  with  respect  to 
all  nations,  without  exception  and  without  regard  to  reciprocity. 
This  gratuitous  concession  was  retracted,  and  the  subject  placed 
on  its  original  footing  of  reciprocity  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  in 
1803 ;  but  this  part  of  the  Civil  Code  was  again  repealed,  by  the 
Ordinance  of  the  14tli  July,  1819,  admitting  foreigners  to  the  right 

of  the  testator ;  11.  The  extent  of  the  testator's  power  to  dispose  of  the  property ; 

III.  The  forms  and  solemnities  necessary  to  giye  the  will  its  due  attestation  and 
effect.  If  a  will  is  made  in  execution  of  a  power,  it  is  valid  if  made  in  con- 
formity with  tlie  law  goyeming  the  granting  of  the  power.  The  law  of  tlie 
testator's  domicil  governs  in  determining  —  I.  The  construction  of  the  will,  as  to 
whether  it  does  pass  real  estate ;  II.  What  is  real  estate  when  the  will  purports 
to  pass  it;  III.  The  quantity  or  nature  of  the  estate  in  lands  which  the  devisee 
takes,  as  in  fee  simple  or  for  life,  &c.,  if  tlie  domicil  is  also  the  locus  net  sita; 

IV.  The  designatio  personarum ;  Y.  The  import  of  ambiguous  terms.  Still  it  is  a 
rule  of  construction,  that,  if  the  testator  evidently  refers  to  the  law  of  the  situs  rei, 
that  will  be  Invoked  for  the  interpretation  of  the  will. 

See,  on  these  points,  Savigny's  System,  1.  viii.    Bedfield's  edition  of  Story's  Con- 
flict of  Laws,  §§  474-479.]  — D. 

(a)  Du  Cange  (Gloss.  Med.  JEvi,  voce  ARnnagium  et  Albani)  derives  the  tenn 
from  adveme.  Other  etymologists  derive  it  from  alt'bi  nobis.  During  the  Middle 
Age,  the  Scots  were  called  Albani  in  France,  in  common  with  all  other  aliens; 
and  as  tlie  Gothic  term  Albanach  is  even  now  applied  by  the  Highlanders  of  Soot- 
land  to  their  race,  it  may  have  been  transfened  by  the  continental  nationt  to  all 
Ibreignen, 
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of  possessing  both  real  and  personal  property  in  France,  and  of 
taking  by  succession  ab  intestate,  or  by  will,  in  the  same  manner 
with  native  subjects.  (6) 

The  analogous  usage  of  the  droit  de  dStraction,  or  droit  de  retraite, 
(jus  detractus)  by  which  a  tax  was  levied  upon  the  removal  from 
one  State  tQ  another  of  property  acquired  by  succession  or  testa- 
mentary disposition,  has  also  been  reciprocally  abolished  in  most 
civilized  countries. 

The  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaties  of  1778  and  1800, 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  for  the  mutual  abolition 
of  the  droit  d^aubaine  and  the  droit  de  detraction  between  the  two 
countries,  have  expired  with  those  treaties;*^  and  the  provision 
in  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
by  which  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  countries,  who  then 
held  lands  within  their  respective  territories,  were  to  continue  to 
hold  them  according  to  the  nature  and  tenure  of  their  respective 
estates  and  titles  therein,  was  limited  to  titles  existing  at  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  ((?)  But  by  the  stipulations  contained  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  subsisting  treaties,  between  the  United  States  and  various 
powers  of  Europe  and  America,  it  is  provided,  that  "  where  on  the 

(6)  Rotteck  mid  Welcker,  Staats-Lexicon,  art  Gastrecht,  Band  6,  §  8G2.  Vattel, 
liT.  il.  ch.  8,  §§  112-114.  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  Part  II.  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  82,  88. 
Von  Majer,  Corp.  Jur.  Confiaed.  Germanioe,  torn.  ii.  p.  17.  Merlin,  Hcpcrtoire, 
tit.  Auhaint. 

[«  The  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  France,  of  28  February,  1868,  is  intended 
to  authorize  citizens  of  each  country  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  other,  in 
the  same  manner  with  its  own  citizens ;  but  the  treaty  was  made  upon  the  theory  that 
each  State  of  the  Union  had  exclusive  control  over  tliat  subject  within  its  own  limits. 
It  accordingly  takes  the  form  of  authorizing  it  as  £eu*  as  the  hiws  of  each  State  of  the 
Union  permit,  with  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  reconmiend  to 
the  several  States  to  pass  laws  to  enable  the  treaty  to  operate,  and  with  a  right  reserved 
to  France  to  govern  hersetf  by  rules  of  reciprocity.  U.  S.  Laws,  x.  992.  The  better 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  general  government  is 
sufficient,  under  our  Constitution,  to  reach  the  objects  of  this  treaty,  and  to  establish, 
by  its  own  force,  a  law  which  shall  be  paramount  in  each  State.  Fairfiix  v.  Hunter, 
Cranch,  vii.  627.  Ware  v.  Hylton,  Dall.  iii.  242.  Opinions  of  Att'y.-Gen.  viii.  416. 
HaUeck's  Intier.  Law,  167,  where  a  great  many  cases  are  cited  in  support  of  this 
power  in  the  general  government  Kent's  Comm.  iv.  420.  Jefferson's  Works,  iii.  8G6. 
Tkeatiea  on  this  subject,  more  or  less  for  the  same  general  purpose,  exist  with  France, 
Bussia,  Austria,  Naples,  with  most  of  the  German  States  and  of  tlie  States  of  South 
America,  and  witfi  Mexico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  U.  S.  Laws,  Tiii.  ix.  x.  lOid  xi., 
under  the  nine  of  each  nation.]  — D. 

(e)  Kent's  Cmma,  U.  67-69,  6tb  edit 
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death  of  any  person  holding  real  estate  within  the  territories  of 
the  one  party,  such  real  estate  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
descend  on  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,  wore  he  not  disquali- 
fied by  alienage,  such  citizen  or  subject  shall  be  allowed  a  reason- 
able time  to  sell  the  same,  and  to  withdraw  the  proceeds  without 
molestation,  and  exempt  from  all  duties  of  detractions  on  the  part 
of  the  government  of  tlie  respective  States,  (d) 

Lexdomi-      §  ^^'  ^^  ^^  personal  property,  the  lex  domicilii  of  its 
ciJJ»-  owner  prevails  over  the  law  of  the  country  where  such 

property  is  situated,  so  far  as  respects  the  rule  of  inheritance  :  — 
Mohilia  ossibus  iTihcerent^  personam  seqmintur.  Thus  the  law  of  the 
place,  where  the  owner  of  personal  property  was  domiciled  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  governs  the  succession  ab  intestate  as  to 
his  personal  eflFects  wherever  they  may  be  situated. (a)  Yet  it  had 
once  been  doubted,  how  far  a  British  subject  could,  by  changing 
his  native  domicil  for  a  foreign  domicil  without  the  British  em- 
pire, change  the  rule  of  succession  to  his  personal  property  in 
Great  Britain ;  though  it  was  admitted  that  a  change  of  domicil, 
within  the  empire,  as  from  England  to  Scotland,  would  have  that 
effect.  (6)  But  these  doubts  have  been  overruled  in  a  more 
recent  decision,  by  the  Court  of  Delegates  in  England  establish- 
ing the  law,  that  the  actual  foreign  domicil  of  a  British  subject 
is  exclusively  to  govern,  in  respect  to  his  testamentary  dispo- 
sition of  personal  property,  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  a  mere 
foreigner,  (c) 

So  also  the  law  of  a  place  where  any  instrument,  relating  to 
personal  property,  is  executed  by  a  party  domiciled  in  that  place, 
governs,  as  to  the  external  form,  the  interpretation,  and  the  eflfect 
of  the  instrument :  Locus  regit  actum.  Thus  a  testament  of  per- 
sonal proj^crty,  if  executed  according  to  the  formalities  required  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  and  where  the  party  making 
it  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  is  valid  in  every  other 

• 

(d)  Treaty  of  1828,  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  art.  14.  Elliot's  Am. 
Diplom.  Code,  i.  888. 

(a)  Huberus,  Pnelect.  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  tit.  8,  de  Conflict.  Leg.  §§  14,  15.  Bynker- 
shoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  See  also  an  opinion  given  by  Grotius  as 
counsel  in  1618,  Henry's  Foreign  I^w,  App.,  196 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit  Loi,  §  6, 
No.  8 ;  Folix,  Droit  International  Privd,  §  87. 

(6)  Per  Sir  J.  Nicboll,  in  Curling  r.  Thornton,  Addams'  Eccles.  Rep.  ii.  17. 

(c)  Stanley  v,  Bemes,  Haggard's  Eccles.  Rep.  iii.  898-465.  Moore  v.  DaveD,  ir. 
S46,85i. 
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country,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  and  given  effect  to  according  to 
the  lex  loci, 

Tliis  principle,  laid  down  by  all  the  text-writers,  was  recently 
recognized  in  England  in  a  case  where  a  native  of  Scotland,  domi- 
ciled in  India,  but  who  possessed  heritable  bonds  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  personal  property  there,  and  also  in  India,  having  executed 
a  will  in  India,  ineffectual  to  convey  Scottish  heritage ;  and  a 
question  having  arisen  whether  his  heir  at  law  (who  claimed  the 
heritable  bonds  as  heir)  was  also  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  movable 
property  as  legatee  imder  the  will :  It  was  held  by  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Brougham,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
affinning  that  of  the  court  below,  that  the  construction  of  the  will, 
and  the  legal  consequences  of  that  construction,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  land  where  it  was  made,  and  where  the 
testator  had  his  domicil,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  law  of  England 
prevailing  in  that  country ;  and  this,  although  the  will  was  made 
the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry  in  tlie  tribunals  of  Scotland ;  for 
these  courts  also  are  bound  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  will  was  made,  (d)  ^ 
§84.  The  sovereign  power  of  municipal  legislation  personal 
extends  to  the  regulation  of  the  personal  rights  of  »**^"»- 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  every  thing  affecting  their  civil 
state  and  condition. 

It  extends  (with  certain  exceptions)  to  the  supreme  police  over 
all  persons  within  the  territory,  whether  citizens  or  not,  and  to  all 

criminal  offences  committed  by  them  within  the  same,  (a) 
Some  of  these  exceptions  arise  from  the  positive  law  of  nations, 

others  are  the  effect  of  special  compact. 
There  are  also  certain  cases  where  the  municipal  laws  of  the 

State,  civil  and  criminal,  operate  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction. 

Tliese  are, 

(d)  Trotter  v.  Trotter,  WiUon  and  Shaw's  Rep.  iii.  407-414. 

[*«  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  466-479.  Barge's  Col.  and  For.  Laws,  iv.  169,  217, 
577-581,  68^-590.  Boullenois,  il.  App.  88;  i  696-721.  Eoliz,  Conflit  des  Lois, 
204-216,  a46-360  (ReTne  Etr.  et  Franc.  1840).  P.  Voet  de  Stat.  266  (a.d.  1716). 
Hertii  Opera,  de  CoU.  Leg.  112  (ai>-  1787).  J.  Voet,  Ad.  Pand.  I.  lib.  i.  pp.  44,  46 ; 
lib.  xzviii.  tit.  1 ;  II.  lib.  zxviii.  lib.  xzxviii.  Rodenburg  de  Div.  Stat.  tit.  2,  ch.  6. 
Hnbems,  lib.  i.  tit  8.    Henry  on  Foreign  Law,  97.]  — D. 

(a)  *'  Leges  cignsqae  imperii  yim  habent  intra  terminos  ejusdem  reipublicse,  omnes- 
qne  ei  snljectos  pbligant,  nee  ultra.    Pro  sulrjectis  imperio  habendi  sunt  omnes,  qui 
intrm  terminot  cgusdem  reperiuntur,  sire  in  perpetuum,  sire  ad  tempus  ibi  commoi^T^ 
tor."    Hnbem,  tarn.  ii.  lib.  I  tit.  8,  de  Conmct  Leg.  §  2. 
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Laws  re-  I.  Laws  relating  to  the  state  and  capacity  of  persons. 
Btate^anV  *  In  general,  the  laws  of  the  State,  applicable  to  the 
^^nimiy  ^^^^  Condition  and  personal  capacity  of  its  citizens, 
SS^territo^i-  ^P®^*®  ^P^^  them  even  when  resident  in  a  foreign 
aUy.  country. 

Such  are  those  universal  personal  qualities  which  take  effect 
either  from  birth,  such  as  citizenship,  legitimacy,  and  illegitimacy ; 
at  a  fixed  time  after  birth,  as  minority  and  majority;  or  at  an 
indeterminate  time  after  birth,  as  idiocy  and  lunacy,  bankruptcy, 
marriage,  and  divorce,  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  a  competent 
tribunal.  The  laws  of  the  State  affecting  all  these  personal  quali- 
ties of  its  subjects  travel  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  attach 
to  them  in  whatever  country  they  are  resident.  (6) 

This  general  rule  is,  however,  subject  to  the  following  excep- 
tions : 

Natural-  §  ^^*  ^'  ^^  *^®  ^^s'^*  ^^  every  independent  sovereign 
ization.  State  to  naturalize  foreigners  and  to  confer  upon  them 
the  privileges  of  their  acquired  domicil. 

Even  supposing  a  natural-born  subject  of  one  country  cannot 
throw  off  his  primitive  allegiance,  so  as  to  cease  to  be  responsible 
for  criminal  acts  against  his  native  country,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  that  he  may 
become  by  residence  and  naturalization  in  a  foreign  State  entitled 
to  all  the  commercial  privileges  of  his  acquired  domicil  and  citi- 
zenship. Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  trade  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter, 
was  opened  to  American  citizens,  whilst  it  still  continued  prohibited 
to  British  subjects :  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  tliat 
a  natural-born  British  subject  might  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  trade  conceded 
between  his  country  and  that  foreign  country ;  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  returning  to  his  native  country  for  a  mere  tem- 
porary cause  would  not  deprive  him  of  those  advantages.^® 

(h)  PardessuB,  Droit  Commercial,  Part  VI.  tit.  7,  ch.  2,  §  1.  FtiUx,  Droit  Inter- 
national Privd,  liy.  i.  tit.  1,  §  81.  "  Qualitates  personales  certo  loco  alicui  jure  impres- 
Bas,  ubique  circumferri  et  personam  comitari,  cum  hoc  effectu,  ut  ubivis  locorum  eo 
jure,  quo  tales  personae  alibi  gaudent  vel  subject!  sunt,  fruantur  et  subjiciantur." 
Huberus,  tom.  ii.  lib.  i.  tit.  8,  de  Conflict.  Leg.  §  12. 

[*^  Naturalization, — Naturalization,  in  most  of  its  aspects,  belongs  to  the  depart- 
ment of  municipal  law,  or  private  international  law.    Most  questions  involving  the 
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§  86.   2.   The  soTereign  right  of  every  independent    sovereign 
State  to  regulate  the  property  within  its  territory  con-"^^^^, 
stitntes  another  exception  to  the  rule.  pendent 

-_-  .  -  .  ^  .  State  over 

Thus  the  personal  capacity  to  contract  a  marnage,  as  the  property 
to  age,  consent  of  parents,  &c.,  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  tlmitorSai 
the  State  of  which  the  party  is  a  subject ;  but  the  efiFects  **™*^ 
of  a  nuptial  contract  upon  real  property  {immohilia)  in  another 

prirate  rights  of  a  naturalized  citizen  to  property  and  to  commercial  privUeges  and 
exemptions,  whether  in  war  or  peace,  are  tested  by  the  &ct  of  domicil  rather  than  of 
political  citizenship.  Public  international  law  can  seldom  be  concerned  in  the  ques- 
tion of  political  citizenship  acquired  by  naturalization,  unless  the  State  of  the  natural- 
ized citizen's  birth  makes  some  claim  upon  him  which  it  could  not  make  upon 
in  alien  under  the  same  circumstances :  for  instance,  if  it  claims  military  service,  or 
compels  him  to  remain  in  the  country  to  perform  civil  duties,  or  should  treat  him  as  a 
trtitor  if  taken  in  arms  in  the  service  of  his  adopted  country  against  the  country  of 
his  birth. 

Every  nation  claims  the  right  to  give  the  complete  character  of  a  citizen  to  an 
alien,  without  consulting  the  wish  of  the  State  of  his  birth.  Most  nations  admit,  that 
if  a  native  voluntarily  emigrates  and  makes  a  permanent  domicil  in  anotlier  country, 
and  receives  from  that  country  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  tlie  country  of  his  birth 
cannot  enforce  claims  upon  him  originating  after  his  naturalization.  It  is  the  Eng- 
fish  doctrine,  however,  tliat  the  obligation  of  allegiance  is  for  life.  Yet  Dr.  Twiss 
Bays  of  the  English  doctrine,  that  it  is  the  creature  of  municipal  law,  and  "  finds  no 
countenance  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  incontestable  rule 
of  that  law."  Law  of  Nations,  i.  281.  How  far  nations  that  do  not  hold  this  extreme 
doctrine  may  go,  in  enforcing  obligations  originating  before  naturalization,  is  by  no 
means  settled  in  the  practice  of  nations. 

In  the  United  States,  the  inclination  of  the  judiciary  had  been  to  follow  the  rule  of 
the  English  common  law,  and  to  hold  that  neither  a  native  nor  a  naturalized  citizen 
can  throw  off  his  allegiance  without  consent  of  the  State.  Kent's  Comm.  ii.  49. 
Story  on  the  Constitution,  iii.  8,  n.  1.  Wharton's  State  Trials,  654.  Opinions  of 
Attorney-General,  viii.  157.  But  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  have 
acted  upon  the  principle  that  actual  exxntriation  and  new  naturalization,  when  the  act 
and  the  intent  combine,  not  only  deprive  the  citizen  of  all  claim  upon  the  protection 
of  his  original  country,  but  deprive  that  country  of  claims  upon  its  former  citizen 
against  the  will  of  the  country  of  his  adoption.  But  no  man  can  renounce  allegiance 
to  a  country  in  which  he  continues  to  reside,  whatever  forms  he  may  go  through. 
Daily  on  Naturalization,  26.  And,  if  a  naturalized  citizen  returns  to  the  country 
of  his  birth,  the  United  States  has  not  interfered  to  protect  him  against  the  claims 
of  that  country  for  duties  actually  due  from  him  as  a  subject  before  his  naturalization. 
Bat  it  asserts  a  right  to  protect  him  against  claims  not  ascertained  and  perfected 
before  that  time.  For  instance,  if  a  foreign  subject  has  been  completely  enlisted  into 
the  military  service  by  conscription  before  expatriation,  and  voluntarily  returns,  the 
United  States  does  not  protect  him  against  the  obligation  to  perform  the  military 
doty;  but  if,  at  the  time  of  expatriation,  his  obligation  was  that  of  a  general  liability  of 
A  ctea,  wliidi  bad  not  been  ascertained  and  fixed  upon  him  personally,  the  United 
iMs  interlSMe  fbr  his  protection.  Mr.  Cass,  in  a  letter  to  the  United  Static 
«t  Baiin,  of  July  8, 1850,  says:  "  The  right  of  expatriation  cannot  aX  tSnU 
cr  dmiedlB  the  United  StAtea.    The  idea  has  been  repudiated,  e^et 
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State  are  determined  by  the  lex  lad  rei  sitce.  HuheruSy  indeed  lays 
down  the  contrary  doctrine,  upon  the  ground  that  the  foreign  law^ 
in  this  case,  does  not  affect  the  territory  immediately,  but  only  in 

since  the  origiii  of  our  goTemment,  that  a  man  w  bound  to  remain  fiyr  ever  in  the 
country  of  his  birth.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  is  a  relic  of  barbarism, 
which  has  been  disappearing  finom  Christendom  during  the  last  century."  Mr. 
Attorney-General  Black,  in  the  case  of  Amthor,  a  Bavarian,  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  who  returned  to  Bararia,  gave  an  opinion,  in  1857,  admitting  the  right  to 
renounce  the  citizenship  of  naturalization  and  resume  that  of  birth,  by  an  actual  and 
hond'Jide  return,  with  family  and  property,  and  a  change  of  permanent  domidL  Mr. 
Black  said  that  no  mode  of  renunciation  was  prescribed ;  but,  as  the  right  was  admitted, 
if  the  &ct  and  intent  coincided  and  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  Bavaria  treated  Amthor  as  a  citizen,  he  could  not  claim  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  from  the  United  States,  or  invoke  its  protection.  In  the  war  of  1812,  Great 
Britain  threatened  to  punish  as  traitors  its  native  subjects  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  and  taken  in  arms.  This  was  met  by  the  arrest  of  British  officers  as  hostages, 
with  a  threat  of  retaliation,  which  settled  the  question  practically  for  the  time,  the  Brit> 
ish  Government  afterwards  including  those  native  Britons  in  the  cartels  of  exchange. 
Annual  Reg.  1818,  p.  190 ;  1814,  p.  182.  Mr.  Wheaton,  while  Minister  at  Berlin,  declined 
to  interfere  to  protect  a  Prussian  subject,  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  returned 
to  Prussia,  flrom  the  military  service.  He  said :  "  Had  you  remained  in  the  United 
States,  or  visited  any  foreign  country  except  Prussia  on  your  lawf\il  business,  you 
would  have  been  protected  by  the  American  authorities,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
ei^oyment  of  your  rights  and  privileges  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
But,  having  returned  to  the  country  of  your  birth,  your  native  domicil  and  national 
character  revert,  so  long  as  you  remain  in  the  Prussian  dominions ;  and  you  are  bound 
in  all  respects  to  obey  the  laws  exactly  as  if  you  had  never  emigrated."  Mr.  Wheaton 
to  Mr.  Forsyth,  July  29,  1840.  Mr.  Everett,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Barnard,  Jan.  14,  1858 :  "  If  a  Prussian  subject  chooses  to  emigrate  to  a  foreign 
country  without  obtaining  the  certificate  which  alone  can  discharge  him  from  the 
obligations  of  military  service,  he  takes  that  step  at  his  own  risk.  He  elects  to  go 
abroad  under  the  burden  of  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  government.  His  departure  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  escape  flrom  her  laws ;  and,  if  at  any  subsequent  period,  he  is  indis- 
creet enough  to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  cannot  complain  if  those  laws  are 
executed  to  his  disadvantage."  Mr.  Webster,  when  Secretary  of  State,  took  the 
ground,  tliat,  if  a  country  does  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  a  native  to  renounce  his 
allegiance,  it  may  enforce  its  claims  if  he  is  found  within  its  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Cass, 
Secretary  of  State,  writes  to  our  minister  at  Berlin,  July  9,  1859 :  "  I  confine  the 
foreign  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  our  naturalized  citizens  to  such  of  them  as  were  in 
the  army,  or  actually  called  into  it,  at  the  time  they  left  Prussia ;  that  is,  to  the  case  of 
actual  desertion,  or  of  ref^isal  to  enter  the  army  after  having  been  regularly  drafted 
and  called  into  it  by  the  government."  The  Prussian  Government  refused  to  admit 
the  distinction  set  up  by  the  United  States  between  inchoate  and  perfected  obligations, 
where  a  permit  of  emigration  was  not  obtained,  and  claimed  unlimited  authority  over 
its  returned  subjects.  Baron  Manteufiel  to  Mr.  Fay,  Oct.  22, 1852.  Still  Prussia  and 
the  other  German  States  have  avoided  collision  with  the  United  States  by  granting 
discharges  on  the  application  of  the  United  States  Minister.  For  the  documents  died 
above,  see  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  87,  d6th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.  pp.  7,  49,  54, 185, 167. 

Another  question  has  been  mooted  between  the  United  States  and  Fkntsia,  ai  to 
*be  right  of  naturalized  Ptussi^ns,  who  left  Prussia  under  a  permit  of  emignitioD, 
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an  incidental  manner,  and  that  by  the  implied  consent  of  the 
sovereign,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  without  prejudicing  his 
or  their  rights.     But  the  practice  of  nations  is  certainly  different, 

toietnrn  to  Pnusia  and  reside  there  as  American  citizens,  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  182S.  In  snch  case,  the  Prussian  Government  claims  the  right,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, to  order  the  person  out  of  the  country,  or  to  put  restrictions  upon  his  resi- 
tooe.    Baron  Bfanteuffel'to  Mr.  Wright,  Not.  9, 1857. 

A  similar  question  arose  between  France  and  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
Hlcfael  Zeiter  in  1859-60.  The  French  Government  claimed  military  service  from 
Zdter,  on  the  ground  that  he  emigrated  and  naturalized  himself  before  he  had  satis- 
lied  die  obligation  of  military  service  that  lay  upon  him  by  law.  The  United  States 
GoTemment  contended  that  the  rights  of  France  did  not  extend  toVnilitary  duty,  "the 
performance  of  which  has  not  been  actually  demanded  of  him  before  his  emigration. 
A  prospective  liability  to  service  in  the  army  is  not  sufficient.  The  obligation  of 
eoDtmgent  duties,  depending  upon  time,  sortition,  or  events  thereafter  to  occur,  is  not 
leeognized."  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Mason  and  Count  Walewski,  November, 
1859;  and  Mr.  Faulkner  and  M.  Thouvenel,  April,  1860.  The  case  of  Zeiter  came 
liefore  the  French  judicial  tribunals,  and  was  decided  in  his  fiivor. 

8pun  contends  for  an  unlimited  right  over  the  returned  subject  for  subsequent  as 
fellas  past  obligations.  The  case  of  Gavino  de  Liano,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  38,  86th 
CoBjf.  p.  167. 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  draft  was  confined  to  citizens,  native 
er  naturalized,  and  **  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath  their 
i&tention  to  become  citizens  "  (United-States  Laws,  xii.  731) ;  and  all  such  persons 
^ere,  for  a  time,  prohibited  frova  leaving  the  country. 

On  the  subject  of  naturalization,  see  Folix,  Droit  Intern.  Priv^,  i.  81-100.  Kenfs 
Comm.  i.  lect.  4.  Woolsey's  Introd.  §  66.  Phillimore,  Intern.  Law,  i.  850-354. 
^liz,  Revue  Fran^aise  et  Etrang^re,  ii.  828.  Martens'  Nouv.  Receuil,  ii.  De  Beau- 
^t,  de  la  Naturalization.  Westlake,  Pr.  Intern.  Law.  Twiss,  Law  of  Nations, 
»•  ch.  9.  New  American  Cyclopedia,  xii.  "  Naturalization.^'  Heffler,  Europ. 
Volkerr.  Hv.  i.  ch.  1,  §  4. 

Thf  Ccaeg  arising  out  of  the  Bombardment  of  Greytoum.  —  In  the  cases  arising  out  of  the 

bombardment  of  Greytown  by  the  United-States  fleet  in  1854,  when  a  good  deal  of 

BCQtnd  as  well  as  American  property  was  destroyed,  the  rule  was  adopted  by  the 

^'nited  States,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  British  and  French  governments,  that,  if  a 

Penon  takes  up  a  residence  in  a  foreign  place,  and  his  property  suffers  there  by 

i^eaion  of  belligerent  acts  committed  against  that  place  by  another  foreign  nation,  he 

cuiDot  have  remuneration  from  the  latter  nation  by  the  intervention  of  his  own 

torereign.    He  must  take  the  chances  of  the  coimtry  in  which  he  chooses  to  reside ; 

ttid,  if  injury  is  done  to  his  property  by  acts  of  war  committed  against  that  country, 

Us  only  claim,  if  any,  is  a  personal  one  against  the  government  of  the  country  of  his 

residence,  in  which  bis  own  sovereign  will  not  interest  himself.    The  utmost  that 

mch  a  citizen,  domiciled  abroad,  can  require  of  his  own  government  is  to  see  that  no 

liKrimiiiations  are  made  against  him  in  the  belligerent  acts  of  the  nation  attacking 

be  phoe,  or  by  the  nation  under  whose  protection  he  is  residing.    See  Mr.  Marcy, 

;ecretar7  of  State,  to  M.  Sartiges,  Feb.  26,  1857,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  9 ;  and  the 

peeche*  of  Lord  Pahnerston  and  the  Attorney-General  in  Parliament,  in  June  and 

Illy,  1867.    Hansard's  Pttri.  Debates,  cxlvi.  87-49, 1045. 

The  Camt  oriamg  <mi  rfthe  Bombardment  of  Antwerp.  —  Property  of  foreign  dtizena 
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and  therefore  no  such  consent  can  be  implied  to  waive  the  local 
law  which  has  impressed  certain  indelible  qualities  upon  immovar 
ble  property  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction. 

deposited  in  the  warehouses  of  the  govemmeDt  of  the  Netherlands  at  Antwerp,  before 
the  revolution  of  1880,  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  bombardment  of  that 
place,  in  their  attempt  to  defeat  the  revolution.  The  independence  of  Belgium  was 
established  by  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers.  These  powers  concurred  in 
holding  that  the  foreign  merchants  could  not  ask  their  governments  to  make  reclama- 
tions on  the  Dutch  Government  after  the  independence  of  Belgium  was  acknowledged. 
The  powers,  however,  claimed  compensation  from  the  newly  established  State  of 
Belgium,  on  the  ground  that  property  so  situated  must  be  protected  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  which  it  lay,  which  government  was  then  the  State  of 
Belgium,  recognized  as  independent  afterwards. 

The  Case  of  Martin  Koszta.  —  Martin  Koszta,  a  Hungarian,  had  taken  part  with  his 
country  in  the  civil  war  and  fled  to  Turkey,  where  he  was  arrested,  but  released  upon 
a  promise  to  leave  Turkey.    He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  had  acquired  a  resi- 
dence there,  and  made  the  declaration  preliminary  to  naturalization,  but  had  not 
become  a  citizen.    In  this  state  of  things,  he  went  to  Smyrna  for  temporary  com* 
merciai  purposes,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Consid  of  the  United- 
States  at  Smyrna  and  their  Charg^  d'Affiiires  at  Constantinople,  and  was  furnished 
with  a  tezkerch  (a  passport)  by  them.    He  was  seized  by  Austrian  officials,  and  placed 
in  confinement  on  board  an  Austrian  vessel  of  war  in  the  harbor.     The  Turkisls- 
authorities  disavowed  and  protested  against  this  act,  as  a  violation  of  Turkish  sov-- 
ereignty.    The  commander  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  United  States  demanded  of  the 
Austrian  vessel  the  release  of  Koszta,  and  prepared  to  open  fire  upon  her,  when  Koszta^ 
was,  by  agreement,  placed  under  the  protection  and  custody  of  the  iVench  Consul- 
General,  to  await  the  action  of  tlie  powers  concerned.    In  the  subsequent  correspon- 
dence upon  this  subject  between  the  governments  of  the  three  countries  involved,, 
the  United  States  claimed  the  right  to  relieve  a  domiciled  subject  of  the  United 
States,  although  not  naturalized,  from  arrest  of  his  person,  made  within  the  terri- 
tories of  a  friendly  State  where  he  was  temporarily  sojourning  for  business  purposes, 
by  the  agents  of  any  other  State,  although  that  of  his  birth ;  and,  if  the  arrest  was  in 
violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  within  which  it  was  made,  and  that  State 
could  not  or  would  not  release  the  prisoner,  the  United  States  would  do  so  by  force, 
within  that  territory.     And,  at  all  events,  the  objection  of  violation  of  territorial 
sovereignty  by  a  forcible  release  was  not  one  which  the  arresting  government  could 
make  against  the  United  States.  *  Mr.  Marcy  to  M.  Hiilsemann,  Sept.  26, 1853,  Senate 
£z.  Doc.  No.  1,  83d  Congress. 

The  Case  of  Simon  Tousig.  —  This  difiered  materially  from  that  of  Koszta.  Touaigi 
a  subject  of  Austria,  had  acquired  a  domicil  in  the  United  States,  but  was  not  natural- 
ized, and  voluntarily  returned  to  Austria  with  a  passport  fh>m  the  American  Depart- 
ment of  State.  He  was  arrested  on  charge  of  offences  committed  before  leaving 
Austria.  He  appealed  to  the  United  States  Minister  for  protection,  who  laid  the  case 
before  the  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Marcy  replied,  that  the  passport  was  improperiy 
granted,  being  deliverable  only  to  citizens ;  and  that,  although  a  domiciled  resident  of 
the  United  States,  by  voluntarily  returning  to  Austria  and  placing  himself  under  her 
jurisdiction,  he  lost  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  Koszta,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  not  returned  to  Austria,  but  was  arrested  in  Turkish  territory,  by  Austrian  agents, 
while  under  the  protection  of  the  passport  usually  granted  by  the  conBuls  of  Christum 
146 
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§87.  As  to  personal  property  (mobilia)  the  lex  loci  cantractHi 
or  lex  domicilii  may,  in  certain  cases,  prevail  over  that  of  the  place 
where  the  property  is  situated.  Huberus  holds  that  not  only  the 
marriage  contract  itself,  duly  celebrated  in  a  given  place,  is  valid 
in  all  other  places,  but  that  the  rights  and  effects  of  the  contract, 
as  depending  upon  the  lex  loci,  are  to  be  equally  in  force  every- 
where. If  this  rule  be  confined  to  personal  property,  it  may  be 
considered  as  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  authority  of  the  public 
jurists,  who  unite  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  that  the  incidents 
and  effects  of  the  marriage  upon  the  property  of  the  parties,  wher- 
eTer  situated,  are  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  matrimonial 
domicil,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  positive  nuptial  contract. 
But  if  there  be  an  express  ante-nuptial  contract,  the  rights  of  the 
parties  under  it  are  to  be  governed  by  the  lex  loci  contractHsJ^ 

§  88.  By  the  general  international  law  of  Europe  and    Effect  of 
America,  a  certificate  of  discharge  obtained  by  a  bankrupt  Jf^^ar^* 
in  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  subject,  and  where  the  and  ^*^®  ^f 

H aai gfl AAg  in 

contract  was  made  and  the  parties  domiciled,  is  valid  to  another 
discharge  the  debtor  in  every  other  country ;  but  the  ^"°^* 
opinions  of  jurists  and  the  practice  of  nations  have  been  much 
divided  upon  the  question,  how  far  the  title  of  his  assignees  or 
syndics  will  control  his  personal  property  situated  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  prevent  its  being  attached  and  distributed  under  the 
local  laws  in  a  different  course  from  that  prescribed  by  the  bank- 
nipt  code  of  his  own  country.  According  to  the  law  of  most 
European  countries,  the  proceeding  which  is  commenced  in  the 
country  of  the  bankrupt's  domicil  draws  to  itself  the  exclusive 
right  to  take  and  distribute  the  property.  The  rule  thus  estab- 
lished is  rested  upon  the  general  principle  that  personal  (or  mova- 

ntdons  in  the  Leyant  to  residents  of  their  respective  countries,  and  respected  by  the 
Turkish  powers.    Cong.  Doc.  83d  Congress :  Ex.  Doc.  No.  41.]  —  D. 

[^  The  questions  arising  out  of  marriages  made  in  a  foreign  country,  whose  laws 
^SUkr  from  those  of  the  place  of  domicil  of  the  parties,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pirties  to  make  the  contract,  the  solemnities  and  conditions  required  by  positive  law, 
and  the  effect  of  the  marriage  on  the  movable  and  immovable  property  of  the  par- 
ties, have  been  fully  treated,  with  the  light  of  the  latest  judicial  decisions  and  tezt- 
writen,  in  Redfield's  edition  of  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  chs.  5,  6. 

See  also  Fergusson  on  Marriage  and  Divorce.  Surge  on  Col.  and  For.  Law,  L  Part  I. 
Kent's  Comm.  ii.  lect  2S.  Huberus,  lib.  i.  tit.  8,  de  Conflict.  Leg.  Hertii  Opera,  de 
Cofl.  Leg.  Pothier,  Traitd  du  Marriage.  Boullenois,  I.  Rodenburg  de  Div.  Stat. 
Ilerliiiy  Rupert  Autor.  Marital.  Henry  on  For.  Laws.  Le  Brun,  Traits  de  la  Com- 
Brammt^    FrSUmd,  li^oire.j — D. 
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blo)  property  is,  by  a  legal  fiction,  considered  as  situated  in 
country  where  the  bankrupt  had  his  domicil.  But  tlie  princi 
of  jurisprudence,  as  adopted  in  the  United  States,  consider  the 
loci  ret  sitce  as  prevailing  over  the  lex  domicilii  in  respect  to  ci 
tors,  and  that  the  laws  of  other  States  cannot  be  permitted  to  1 
an  extra-territorial  operation  to  the  prejudice  of  the  authoi 
rights,  and  interests  of  the  State  where  the  property  lies. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Ijas,  therefore,  determi 
that  both  the  government  under  its  prerogative  priority,  and 
vate  creditors  attaching  under  the  local  laws,  are  to  be  prefei 
to  the  claim  of  the  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  credi 
under  a  foreign  bankrupt  law,  although  the  debtor  was  domic 
and  the  contract  made  in  a  foreign  country,  (a) 

The  Ux        §  89.  3.  The  general  rule  as  to  the  application  of 
H»  ofteiT^'  sonal  statutes  yields  in  some  cases  to  the  operation  of 

caufles  ex-     ^^  j^^  C0ntract&9. 
ccptionfl  to 

this  rule.  Thus  a  bankrupt's  certificate  under  the  laws  of  his  < 

country  cannot  operate  in  another  State,  to  discharge  him  from 
debts  contracted  with  foreigners  in  a  foreign  country.  And  tho 
the  personal  capacity  to  enter  into  the  nuptial  contract  as  to  s 
consent  of  parents,  and  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity,  Ac,  is  { 
erally  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  which  the  part 
a  subject,  the  marriage  ceremony  is  always  regulated  by  the 
of  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated ;  and  if  valid  there,  it  is  \ 
sidered  as  valid  everywhere  else,  unless  made  in  fraud  of  the  1 
of  the  country  of  which  the  parties  are  domiciled  subjects." 

(a)  Bell's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland,  ii.  681-687.  Rose's  Cas< 
Bankruptcy,  i.  462.  Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  ii.  898,  404-406, 
5th  edit  Cranch's  Rep.  v.  289,  Harrison  v.  Steny.  Wheaton's  Rep.  xii.  158- 
Ogden  V.  Saunders. 

pi  This  subject  presents  itself  in  seyeral  aspects  as  regards  —  I.  The  operatii 
the  discharge  granted  in  the  State  of  the  bankrupt's  domicil  to  bar  proceedings  ag 
him  or  his  property,  by  citi2ens  of  other  countries  in  their  own  courts.  II.  The 
of  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  to  the  property  of  the  bankrupt  in  other  couni 
III.  His  right  to  it  as  against  proceedings  by  a  creditor  in  a  foreign  country, 
menced  before  the  appointment  of  the  assignee.  IV.  The  effect  of  a  sequestn 
and  transfer  of  property  by  force  of  mere  statutory  enactment  in  a  foreign  cou 
irrespective  of  possession,  and  its  retro-active  power  to  divest  intervening  titles  anc 
session  honA  fide^  and  to  invalidate  prior  judicial  proceedings  by  a  creditor.  Y. 
effect  of  a  priority  secured  to  certain  classes  of  creditors,  as  against  a  foreign  ere 
suing  in  a  court  of  his  own  country,  Where  property  of  the  bankrupt  it  aitn 
YL  The  validity  and  effect  of  a  private  tnuiafer  of  pn^ier^  to  tnisteea  by  m 
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§  90.  n.  The  municipal  laws  of  the  State  may  also    Lex  lod 
operate  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  where  a  con-  «>"*^^*^- 
tract  made  within  the  territoiy  comes  either  directly  or  incident- 
%  in  question  in  the  judicial' tribunals  of  a  foreign  State. 

A  contract,  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  is, 
generally  speaking,  valid  everywhere  else.  The  general  comity 
and  mutual  convenience  of  nations  have  established  the  rule,  that 
the  law  of  that  place  governs  in  every  thing  respecting  the  form, 
interpretation,  obligation,  and  eflfect  of  the  contract,  wherever  the 
authority,  rights,  and  interests  of  other  States  and  their  citizens 
are  not  thereby  prejudiced,  (a) 

§  91.  •Tliis  qualification  of  the  rule  suggests  the  excep-    Except  . 
tions  which  arise  to  its  application.     And,  operation^ 

1.  It  cannot  apply  to  cases  properly  governed  by  the  lex  hci  rei 
I    wte,  (as  in  the  case,  before  put,  of  the  effect  of  a  nuptial  contract 

^pon  real  property  in  a  foreign  State,)  or  by  the  laws  of  another 
State  relating  to  the  personal  state  and  capacity  of  its  citizens. 

2.  It  cannot  apply  where  it  would  injuriously  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  another  State  relating  to  its  police,  its  public  health,  its 
commerce,  its  revenue,  and  generally  its  sovereign  authority,  and 
the  rights  and  interests  of  its  citii^ens. 

Thus,  if  goods  are  sold  in  a  place  where  they  are  not  prohibited, 
to  be  delivered  in  a  place  where  they  are  prohibited,  although  the 
trade  is  perfectly  lawful  by  the  lex  loci  contractus j  the  price  cannot 
he  recovered  in  the  State  where  the  goods  are  deliverable,  because 
to  enforce  the  contract  there  would  be  to  sanction  a  breach  of  its 
own  commercial  laws.  But  the  tribunals  of  one  country  do  not 
t^e  notice  of,  or  enforce,  either  directly  or  incidentally,  the  laws 
of  trade  or  revenue  of  another  State,  and  therefore  an  insurance  of 

•olrent  person,  for  the  benefit  of  all  creditors  equally,  or  giving  priority  to  certain 
creditors,  when  it  operates  against  the  foreign  creditor. 

As  this  subject,  like  those  of  transfers  of  movable  and  immovable  property  by 
deed  or  wiU,  and  of  marital  rights,  belongs  to  private  international  law,  it  is  enough  to 
refer  to  Story  on  Conflict  of  Laws  (Redfield's),  §§  838,  403-423,  341  a,  347  a,  325  a 
to  s.  Bell's  Comm.  11.  B.  Merlin,  Repertoire,  Faillite  et  Banqueroute.  Rodenburg 
de  Div.  Stat  tit  2.    Burge's  Col.  and  For.  Laws,  Part  II.]  —  D. 

(a)  "  Rectores  imperiorum  id  comiter  agunt,  ut  jura  cigusque  populi  intra  terminos 

ejuM  ezerdta,  teneant  ubique  suam  vim,  quatenus  nihil  potestati  aut  juri  alterius 

imperantiB  cgusque  civium  pnejudicitur.''    Huberus,  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  tit  8,  de  Conflict. 

Leg,  {2.    "  Effocta  contractuum,  certo  loco  initorum,  pro  jure  loci  illius  alibi  quoque 

obtervaotiir,  si  nullum  inde  civibus  alienis  creetur  prsejudicium,  in  jure  sibi  quaesito ." 

lb.  ill. 
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prohibited  trade  may  be  enforced  in  the  tribunals  of  any  other 
country  than  that  where  it  is  prohibited  by  the  local  laws,  (a)® 

Foreign  §  ^^'  Huberus  holds  that  the  contract  of  marriage  is  to 
mamagea.  ^g  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated, 
excepting  fraudulent  evasions  of  the  law  of  the  State  to  which  tlio 
party  is  subject,  (a)     Such  are  marriages  contracted  in  a  foreign 

(a)  Pardessus,  Droit  Commercial,  part.  vi.  tit.  7,  ch.  2,  §  8.  Em^rigon,  Traii^ 
d' Assurance,  torn.  i.  pp.  212-215.  Park  on  Insurance,  841,  6th  edit  The  moral 
equity  of  this  rule  has  been  strongly  questioned  by  Bynkershoek  and  Pothier. 

[^  Story,  in  his  Conflict  of  Laws,  regrets  this  state  of  the  law,  but  admits  it 
to  be  settled  too  firmly  perhaps  to  be  shaken,  except  by  legislation.  Conflict  of 
Laws,  §  257.  Westlake,  also  (Pr.  Intern.  Law,  §  199),  condemns  the  principle,  and 
gives  his  opinion  that  each  nation  should  refuse  to  take  cognizance  of  a  contract 
which  has  for  its  object  the  violation  of  the  revenue  or  navigation  laws  of  another,  or  in- 
demnity for  losses  incurred  by  such  violation.  Heffler  (Europ.  Vulker.  §§  86-89)  takes 
the  .^ame  view  of  wliat  the  law  should  be,  and  cites  a  case  decided  by  tlie  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Rhenish  provinces,  to  the  eflecjt  that  a  contract  to  smuggle  goods  into 
another  country  was  void  as  against  good  morals  and  the  public  interests.  Of  tlie 
same  opinion  are  Pothier  (Assurance,  n.  58^,  Kent  (Conun.  iii.  266-8),  Marshall  (la- 
surance,  59-61),  and  Chitty  (Commerce,  83). 

This  rule  probably  had  its  origin  In  the  rival,  retaliatory,  and  often  permanently 
hostile  navigation  and  revenue  systems  of  the  great  commercial  nations.    The  unwil- 
lingness of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  give  effect  to  foreign  bankrupt-kws, 
against  the  interests  of  their  own  citizens,  arose  from  a  like  jealousy  of  systems 
which  foreign  countries  adopt  and  alter  at  their  pleasure ;  for  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  give  effect  to  voluntary  conveyances  of  property  by  parties  themselves. 
The  same  jealousy  prevents  courts  enforcing  the  purely  political  laws  of  other 
nations,  and  has  always  excluded  from  treaties  for  extradition,  with  the  utmost  care, 
the  cases  of  persons  charged  with  any  other  than  offences  against  the  general  morality 
of  nations.    But  courts  in  the  United  States  have  held  that  contracts  are  void,  if  made 
in  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  excite  war  or  insurrection  in  a  friendly  State,  or 
to  furnish  military  supplies  to  citizens  of  a  State  at  war  with  a  State  friendly  to  the 
United  States.     Kennett  v.  Chambers,  Howard's  Rep.  xiv.  38.    So  of  a  contract 
made  in  one  State  which  contemplates  a  violation  of  the  police-laws  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  or  morals  of  another  State.    Terrett  v.  Bartlett,  Vermont  Rep.  xxi.  184. 
Spalding  v.  Preston,  lb.  9.     See  also  Grell  v.  Levy,  Jurist  x.  n.s.  210.]  —  D. 

(a)  "  Si  licitum  est,  eo  loco  ubi  contractum  et  celebratum  est,  ubique  validum  erit, 
effectumque  habebit,  sub  eadem  exceptione,  prejudicii  aliis  non  creandi."    Hubenu, 
de  Conflict.  Leg.  1.  i.  tit.  8,  §  8.    He  puts,  as  an  example  of  this  exception,  the  case 
of  parties  going  into  another  country,  merely  to  evade  the  law  of  their  own  as  to 
majority  and  guardianship.    "  Saepe  fit,  adolescentes  sub  curatoribus  agentes,  ftir* 
tivos  amores  nuptiis  conglutinare  cupientes,  abeant  in  Frisiam  Orientalem,  aliave  Iocs, 
in  quibus  curatorum  consensus  ad  matrimonium  non  requiritur,  juxta  leges  RomansB, 
qusB  apud  nos  hac  parte  cessant.    Celebrant  ibi  matrimonium,  et  mox  redeunt  in    • 
patriam.    ^go  ita  existimo,  banc  rem  manifeste  pertinere  ad  eversionem  juris  nostri; 
et  ideo  non  esse  magistratus,  huic  obligates,  h  jure  gentium,  ejusmodi  nuptias  agnos- 
cere  et  ratas  habere.    Multoque  magis  statuendum  est,  eos  contra  jus  gentium  facere 
videri,  qui  civibus  alieni  imperii  sua  facilitate,  jus  patriis  legibus  oontrarium,  sdentes, 
volentes,  ioipertiuDtur."    De  Conflict  Leg.,  Id.  §  123. 
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State,  and  according  to  its  laws,  bj  persons  who  are  minors,  or 
otherwise  incapable  of  contracting,  by  the  law  of  their  own  country. 
But  according  to  the  international  marriage  law  of  the  English  law. 
British  Empire,  a  clandestine  marriage  in  Scotland,  of  parties  ori- 
ginally domiciled  in  England,  who  resort  to  Scotland,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  evading  the  English  marriage  act,  requiring  the  consent 
of  parents  or  guardians,  is  considered  valid  in  the  English  Ecclesi- 
astical courts.^  This  jurisprudence  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  • 
upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  part  of  the  general  law  and  practice 
of  Christendom,  and  that  infinite  confusioA  and  mischief  would 
ensue,  with  respect  to  legitimacy,  succession,  and  other  personal 
and  proprietary  rights,  if  the  validity  of  the  marriage  contract 
was  not  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made. 
The  same  principle  has  been  recognized  between  the  different 
States  of  the  American  Union,  upon  similar  grounds  of  f)ublic 
poUcy.  (i)^ 

§  93.  On  the  other  hand,  the  age  of  consent  required  French  law. 
by  the  French  Civil  Code  is  considered,  by  the  law  of  France,  as  a 
personal  quality  of  French  subjects,  following  them  wherever  they 
remove;  and,  consequently,  a  marriage  by  a  Frenchman,  within 
the  required  age,  will  not  be  regarded  as  valid  by  the  French 
tribunals,  though  the  parties  may  have  been  above  the  age  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  contracted. (a)  ^ 

[^  Bj  the  act  of  19  &  20  Vict  ch.  96,  "  no  irregular  marriage  contracted  in  Scotland 
Vy  declaration,  acknowledgment,  or  ceremony,  shall  be  valid,  miless  one  of  the  parties 
had  at  the  date  thereof  his  or  her  usual  place  of  residlence  there,  or  had  lived  in  Scot- 
land twenty-one  days  next  preceding  such  marriage."  Stephens's  (Blackstone's) 
Commentaries,  ii.  269.] — D. 

(b)  Haggard's  Cons.  Hep.  ii.  428-488.    Kent's  Commentaries,  ii.  98. 

[^  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  124,  Redfield's  note  5.  Burge's  Col.  and  For.  Laws, 
L192.  Woolsey's  Introd.  §  74.  Hallcck's  Intern.  Law,  157.  Steele  v.  Braddell,  Milw. 
Cons.  Rep.  i.  1.  Warrenden  v.  Warrenden,  Blight's  Rep.  iz.  129.  Brook  v.  Brook, 
House  of  Lords  Cases,  ix.  Fergusson  on  Marr.  and  Div.  68.  Medway  v.  Needham, 
Massachusetts  Rep.  xvi.  157.  Putnam  v.  Putnam,  Pick.  Rep.  viii.  438.  W.  Cam- 
bridge V.  Lexington,  Pick.  Rep.  i.  506.]  — D. 

(a)  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Loi,  §  6.    Toullier,  Droit  Fran9ais,  torn.  i.  Nos.  118,  576: 

[^  The  Cour  Imp^riale,  in  1861,  enforced  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte  to  Miss  Patterson,  contracted  in  the  United  States  in  1808,  valid  by 
the  Uw  of  the  place  of  celebration.  Jerome  Bonaparte  had  not  attained  the  required 
age ;  and  official  notice  of  the  disability  under  the  French  law  had  been  given  to  the 
pwentB  of  the  bride  before  the  marriage.  The  Pope  refused  to  annul  this,  marriage,  on  . 
the  application  of  Napoleon  I.  Jerome,  notwithstanding,  married  a  princess  of  WUr- 
temberg,  his  American  wife  being  alive.  The  case  arose  on  a  claim  of  the  Aon  \>y 
tbe  American  marriage^  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  a  share  in  the  division  of  \na 
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3.  Wherever,  from  the  nature  of  the  contract  itself,  or  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  is  made,  or  the  expressed  intention  of  the  parties, 
the  contract  is  to  be  executed  in  another  country,  every  thing  which 
concerns  its  execution  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  that  coim- 
try.  Those  writers  who  affirm  that  tliis  exception  extends  to  every 
thing  respecting  the  nature,  the  validity,  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  contract,  appear  to  have  erred,  in  supposing  that  the  authorities 
are  at  variance  on  this  question.  They  will  be  found,  on  a  critical 
examination,  to  establish  the  distinction  between  what  relates  to 
the  validity  and  interpretation,  and  what  relates  to  the  execution, 
of  the  contract.  By  the  usage  of  nations,  the  former  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  lex  loci  contractus^  the  latter  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  carried  into  execution.  (6)  * 

Lex  fori.  §  94.  4.  As  every  sovereign  State  has  the  exclusive 
right^f  regulating  the  proceedings,  in  its  own  courts  of  justice, 
the  lex  loci  contractus  of  another  country  cannot  apply  to  such  cases 
as  are  properly  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  fori  of  that  State  where 
the  contract  is  brought  in  question. 

Tims,  if  a  contract  made  in  one  country  is  attempted  to  be 
enforced,  or  comes  incidentally  in  question,  in  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals of  another,  every  thing  relating  to  the  forms  of  proceeding,  the 
rules  of  evidence,  and  of  limitation,  (or  prescription,)  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  State  where^the  suit  is  pending,  not  of  that 
where  the  contract  is  made,  (a)^*^ 

father's  estate.  The  French  rule  would  have  no  effect  out  of  France.  Story's  Conflict 
of  Laws,  §  90.  The  British  Royal-Marriage  Act  prohilnts  marriage  hy  ce^ain  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  £Eunily  without  the  consent  of  the  sovereign.  Under  this,  it  was  held 
that  the  marriage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  celebrated  at  Rome, 
and  admitted  to  be  valid  there,  was  void  in  England,  the  consent  of  the  sovereign 
having  been  withheld.    See  Westlake,  Pr.  Intern.  Law,  §  848. 

British  statutes  give  the  same  validity  as  if  celebrated  in  England  to  marriages 
solemnized  abroad,  in  the  chapels  or  houses  of  ambassadors,  or  before  resident  consuls, 
or  chaplains  in  the  army  within  their  lines.    4  Geo.  IV.,  and  12  &  13  Vict. 

A  statute  of  the  United  States  of  1860  gives  efficacy  to  marriages  before  American 
consuls,  as  if  celebrated  at  home. 

For  the  details  of  the  decisions  of  the  conflicts  of  laws  respecting  marriage,  see 
Bishop  on  Marr.  and  Div.  §  125.  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  113.  Opinions  of  Attor- 
neys-General (U.  States),  vii.  22.] — D. 

(6)  Fcilix,  Droit  International  Privd,  §  74. 

["  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  242,  260,  268-266,  279  a,  280-288,  809,  314.]  —  D. 

(a)  Kent's  Commentaries,  11.  469,  6th  edit.    Fulix,  Droit  International  Priv^,  §  76. 

[«  story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  667-676.    Savigny,  §  374,  p.  277.    Don  w.  Lipp- 
man,  C.  C.  &  Fin.  v.  1.     Boullenols,  Ob.  88,  46.     Rodenburg,  de  Div.  Stat  tit  2. 
Woolsejr'B  iDtrod,  §  78.]  — D. 
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§  95.  in.  The  municipal  institutions  of  a  State  may    Yor^iga 
aiao  operate  beyond  tlie  limits  of  its  territorial  lurisdic-  fovereign, 

,  •*  his  ambas- 

ton,  in  the  following  cases: —  .  8ador,ann7, 

or  fleet 

1.  The  person  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  going  into  the  within\he 
territory  of  another -State,  is,  by  the  general  usage  and  in'She7°^ 
comity  of  nations,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  local  juris-  ^^^' 
diction.     Eepresenting  the  power,  dignity,  and  all  the  sovereign 
attributes  of  his  own  nation,  and  going  into  the  territory  of  another 
State,  under  the  permission  which  (in  time  of  peace)  is  implied 
from  the  absence  of  any  prohibition,  he  is  not  amenable  to  the 
civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  he  temporarily 
resides,  (a) 

2.  Tlie  person  of  an  ambassador,  or  other  public  minister, 
whilst  within  the  territory  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  delegated, 
^  also  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction.  His  residence  ief  con- 
sidered as  a  continued  •residence  in  his  own  country,  and  he  retains 
Ws  national  character,  immixed  with  that  of  the  country  where  he 
locally  resides,  (i)  ' 

3.  A  foreign  army  or  fleet,  marching  through,  sailing  over,  or 
stationed  in  the  territory  of  another  State,  with  whom  the  foreign 
sovereign  to  whom  they  belong  is  in  amity,  are  also,  in  like  manner, 
exempt  from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  place.  (<?) 

If  there  be  no  express  prohibition,  the  ports  of  a  friendly  State 
*re  considered  as  open  to  the  public  armed  and  commissioned 
sWps  belonging  to  another  nation,  with  whom  that  State  is  at 
peace.  Such  ships  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
Wbunals  and  authorities,  whether  they  enter  the  ports  under  the 
license  implied  from  the  absence  of  any  prohibition,  or  under  an 
express  permission  stipulated  by  treaty.  But  the  private  vessels 
of  one  State,  entering  the  ports  of  another,  are  not  exempt  from 
^e  local  jurisdiction,  unless  by  express  compact,  and  to  the  extent 
provided  by  such  compact.^ 

(a)  Bjiikershoek,  de  Foro  Legat.  cap.  iii.  §  13,  and  cap.  ix.  §  10. 

(6)   llde  infra,  Van  m.ch.l, 

(c)  "  Exceptis  tamen  ducibus  et  generalibus,  alicigus  exercittls,  tcI  classis  mari- 

tims,  Tel  ductoribus  etiam  aliccgus  navis  militaris,  nam  isti  in  suos  milites,  gentem, 

et  naTes,  libere  joriBdictionem  sive  voluntariam  sive  contentiosam,  sive  civilem,  sive 

criminalem,  quod  cxx;apant  tanquam  in  suo  proprio,  exercere  possunt/'  etc.    Casare- 

git.  Disc.  186, 174. 

[*"  The  anthor  if  nnderttood  to  have  qualified  this  general  statement  Tespectiiig 
fvirmte  Teitels,  in  his  reyjeir  of  Ortolan's  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  in  vol.  u.  of  th^ 
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The  ship  §  96.  The  above  principles,  respecting  the  exemption 
Exchange,  ^^f  vesscls  belonging  to  a  foreign  nation  from  the  local 
jurisdiction,  were  asserted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  The  Exchange,  a  vessel  which 
had  originally  belonged  to  an  American  citizen,  but  had  been 
seized  and  confiscated  at  St.  Sebastien,  in  Spain,  and  converted 
into  a  public  armed  vessel  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1810, 
and  was  reclaimed  by  the  original  owner,  on  her  arrival  in  the 
port  of  Philadelphia.® 

In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  this  case,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated  that  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
justice  was  a  branch  of  that  possessed  by  the  nation  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  power.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  nation,  within 
its  own  territory,  is  necessarily  exclusive  and  absolute.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  no  limitation  not  imposed  by  itself.  Any  restriction 
upon  it,  deriving  validity  from  an  external'  source,  would  imply  a 
diminution  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  extent  of  the  restriction,  and 
an  investment  of  that  sovereignty,  to  the  same  extent,  in  that 
power  which  could  impose  such  restriction. 

All  exceptions,  therefore,  to  the  full  and  complete  power  of  a 
nation,  within  its  own  territories,  must  be  traced  up  to  the  consent 

Revue  Etr.  et  Franc.  The  treaty  of  1863  between  France  and  the  United  States 
adopts,  as  to  private  vessels,  substantially  the  distinction  made  in  the  French  law, 
as  laid  down  and  explained  in  §  102.  The  state  of  international  law  on  the  subject  ci 
private  vessels  in  foreign  ports  is  judiciously  explained  by  Mr.  Halleck  in  his  treatise, 
pp.  171-2.  It  may  be  said  to  be  this :  So  far  as  regards  acts  done  at  sea  before  her 
arrival  in  port,  and  acts  ^one  on  board  in  port,  by  members  of  the  crew  to  one  another, 
and  so  &r  as  regards  the  general  regulation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  those  belonging 
on  board,  the  vessel  is  exempt  from  local  jurisdiction ;  but,  if  the  acts  done  on  board 
afiect  the  peace  of  the  country  in  whose  port  she  lies,  or  the  persons  or  property  of  its 
subjects,  to  that  extent  that  State  has  jurisdiction.  The  local  authorities  have  a  right 
to  visit  all  such  vessels,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  any  alleged  occurrence  on  board. 
Of  course,  no  exemption  is  ever  claimed  for  injuries  done  by  the  vessel  to  property  or 
persons  in  port,  or  for  acts  of  her  company  not  done  on  board  the  vessel,  or  for  their 
personal  contracts  or  civil  obligations  or  duties  relating  to  persons  not  of  the  ship's 
company.]  —  D. 

[*•  In  the  case  of  the  Charles  et  George  (Martens'  Causes  C<n^bres,  v.  606),  the 
French  Government  claimed  the  exemption  of  a  public  ship  for  a  private  vessel  engiiged 
on  a  private  commercial  enterprise,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  on  board  an  agent  of 
the  French  Government  to  see  that  she  did  not  violate  tlie  law  of  France  forbidding  the 
slave  trade.  The  Portuguese  Government  had  arrested  the  vessel  for  being  engaged  in 
that  trade  in  Portuguese  waters.  The  exemption  was  denied  by  Portugal,  who  yielded 
to  the  demand  for  restoration  only  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  resist  the  superior  power 
of  France,  France  refused  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration.  No  European  power 
ofTered  aid  to  Portugal,    The  case  baa  painfoWy  tk\e  look  of  mere  vis  major.] — D. 
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of  the  nation  itself.    They  could  flow  from  no  other  legitimate 
source. 

This  consent  might  be  either  express  or  implied.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  less  determinate,  exposed  more  to  the  imcertainties  of 
construction ;  but,  if  understood,  not  less  obligatory. 

The  world  being  composed  of  distinct  sovereignties,  possessing 
equal  rights  and  equal  independence,  whose  mutual  benefit  is 
promoted  by  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  by  an  interchange 
of  those  good  offices  which  humanity  dictates  and  its  wants  re- 
qiiire,  all  sovereigns  have  consented  to  a  relaxation  in  practice, 
Under  certain  peculiar  circumstances,  of  that  absolute  and  com- 
plete jurisdiction,  within  their  respective  territories,  which  sov- 
ereignty confers. 

This  consent  might,  in  some  instances^  be  tested  by  common 
Visage,  and  by  common  opinion  growing  out  of  that  usage.  A 
Nation  would  justly  be  considered  as  violating  its  faith,  although 
^hat  faith  might  not  be  expressly  plighted,  which  should  suddenly, 
^oid  without  previous  notice,  exercise  its  territorial  jurisdiction  in 
^  manner  not  consonant  to  the  usages  and  received  obligations  of 
"Wae  civilized  world. 

This  perfect  equality  and  absolute  independence  of  sovereigns, 
^nd  this  common  interest  impelling  them  to  mutual  intercourse, 
l^4W  given  rise  to  a  class  of  cases,  in  which  every  sovereign  is  under- 
*^tood  to  waive  the  exercise  of  a  part  of  that  complete,  exclusive 
tierritorial  jurisdiction,  which  has  been  stated  to  be  the  attribute  of 
^very  nation. 

§  97.  1.  One  of  these  was  the  exemption  of  the  person    Exemp- 
of  the  sovereign  from  arrest  or  detention  within  a  foreign  p^reon  of ^ 

If  he  enters  that  territory  with  the  knowledge  and  f  <>«»  ?»«. 

..,  .'  o  local  junfl- 

license  of  its  sovereign,  that  license,  although  containing  diction. 
Do  express  stipulation  exempting  his  person  from  arrest,  was  uni- 
Tersally  understood  to  imply  such  stipulation. 

Why  had  the  whole  civilized  world  concurred  in  this  construc- 
tion ?  The  answer  could  not  be  mistaken.  A  foreign  sovereign 
was  not  understood  as  intending  to  subject  himself  to  a  jurisdic- 
tion incompatible  with  his  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  his  nation, 
and  it  was  to  avoid  this  subjection  that  the  license  had  been 
obtained.  The  character  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given,  and. 
the  object  for  which  H  was  granted,  equally  required  that  it  ahoxAd 
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be  construed  to  impart  full  security  to  the  person  who  had  obtained 
it.  This  security,  however,  need  not  be  expressed ;  it  was  implied 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Should  one  sovereign  enter  the  territory  of  another,  without 
the  consent  of  that  other,  expressed  or  implied,  it  would  present 
a  question  which  did  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  settled,  a  decision 
of  which  was  not  necessary  to  any  conclusion  to  which  the  court 
might  come  in  the  case  under  consideration.  If  he  did  not  thereby 
expose  himself  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign 
whose  dominions  he  had  entered,  it  would  seem  to  be  because  all 
sovereigns  impliedly  engage  not  to  avail  themselves  of  a  power  over 
their  equal,  which  a  romantic  confidence  in  their  magnanimity  had 
placed  in  their  hands.® 

Exem  §  ^^'  ^'  ^  second  case,  standing  on  the  same  prin- 

^on  of         ciples  with  the  first,  was  the  immunity  which  all  civilized 

foreign  mm-      \,  n         x     r       •  •    •  i. 

isters  from    natioiis  allow  to  foreign  mmisters. 

♦K      I  I 

jurisdic-  Whatever  might  be  the  principle  on  wliich  this  immu- 

^^^'  nity  might  be  established,  whether  we  consider  the  minis- 

ter as  in  the  place  of  the  sovereign  he  represents,  or  by  a  political 
fiction  suppose  him  to  be  extra-territorial,  and,  therefore,  in  point 
of  law,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  at  whose  court 
he  resides ;  still  the  immunity  itself  is  granted  by  the  governing 
power  of  the  nation  to  which  the  minister  is  deputed.  This  fiction 
of  extra-territoriality  could  not  be  erected  and  supported  against 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  of  the  territory.  He  is  supposed  to  assent 
to  it. 

This  consent  is  not  expressed.  It  was  true  that  in  some  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  United  States  among  others,  a  special  law  is 
enacted  for  the  case.  But  the  law  obviously  proceeds  on  the 
idea  of  prescribing  the  punishment  of  an  act  previously  unlawful, 
not  of  granting  to  a  foreign  minister  a  privilege  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  possess.  The  assent  of  the  local  sovereign  to  the  very 
important  and  extensive  exemptions  from  territorial  jurisdiction 
which  are  admitted  to  attach  to  foreign  ministers,  is  implied  from 
the  consideration,  that,  without  such  exemptions,  every  sovereign 
would  hazard  his  own  dignity  by  employing  a  public  minister 
abroad.     His  minister  would  owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance 

[^  For  a  case  of  a  foreign  sovereign  also  a  subject  in  the  country  of  the  forum,  tee 
Pulse  of  Brunswick  v.  the  King  of  Hanover,  House  of  Lords  Cases,  ii.  1.    Westlake's 
JPr>  Intern,  Law,  §  157.]— D. 
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to  i  foreign  prince,  and  would  be  less  competent  to  the  objects  of 
his  mission.  A  sovereign  committing  the  interests  of  his  nation 
with  a  foreign  power  to  the  care  of  a  person  whom  he  has  selected 
for  that  purpose,  cannot  intend  to  subject  his  minister  in  any 
degree,  to  that  power;  and,  therefore,  a  consent  to  receive  him 
implies  a  consent  that  he  shall  possess  those  privileges  which  his 
principal  intended  he  should  retain,  privileges  which  are  essential 
to  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  duties  he  is  bound  to 
perform. 

In  what  case  a  public  minister,  by  infracting  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides,  may  subject  himself  to  other  punish- 
Dient  than  will  be  inflicted  by  his  own  sovereign,  was  an  inquiry 
foreign  to  the  present  purpose.    If  his  crimes  be  such  as  to  render 
tim  amenable  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  because  they 
forfeit  the  privileges  annexed  to  his  character ;  and  the  minister, 
'^y  violating  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  received  as  the 
Representative  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  has  surrendered  the  im- 
munities granted  on  those  conditions ;  or,  according  to  the  true 
'leaning  of  the  original  consent,  has  ceased  to  be  entitled  to 

§  99.  A  third  case,  in  which  a  sovereign  is  under-    E^emp- 
^t<)od  to  cede  a  portion  of  his  territorial  jurisdiction,  was  Sj*",*™? 
^^here  he  allows  the  troops  of  a  foreign  prince  to  pass  jurisdiction 
^tirough  his  dominions.  troops  pii«»- 

In  such  case,  without  any  express  declaration  waiving  JEf  te^"^ 
JUjisdiction  over  the  army  to  which  this  right  of  passage  ^^'^v 
*^as  been  granted,  the  sovereign  who  should  attempt  to  exercise  it 
^ould  cei-tainjy  be  considered  as  violating  his  faitli.     By  exercising 
^^,  the  purpose  for  which  the  free  passage  was  granted  would  be 
defeated,  and  a  portion  of  the  military  force  of  a  foreign,  inde- 
pendent nation  would  be  diverted  vfrom  those  national  objects  and 
duties  to  which  it  was  applicable,  and  would  be  withdrawn  from 
fte  control  of  the  sovereign  whose  power  and  whose  safety  might 
greatly   depend  on  retaining  the  exclusive  command  and   dis- 
position of  this  force.     The  grant  of  a  free  passage,  therefore, 
implies  a  waiver  of  all  jurisdiction  over  the  troops  during  their 
passage,  and  permits  the  foreign  general  to  use  that  discipline  and 
to  inflict  those  punishments  which  the  government  of  his  army 
may  require. 
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But  if,  without  such  express  permission,  an  army  should  be  led 
through  the  territories  of  a  foreign  prince,  might  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  be  rightfully  exercised  over  the  individuals  composing 
that  army  ? 

Without  doubt,  a  military  force  can  never  gain  immunities  of 
any  other  description  than  those  which  war  gives,  by  entering  a 
foreign  territory  against  the  will  of  its  sovereign.  But  if  his  con- 
sent, instead  of  being  expressed  by  a  particular  license,  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  general  declaration  that  foreign  troops  may  pass 
through  a  specified  tract  of  country,  a  distinction  between  such 
general  permission  and  a  particular  license  is  not  perceived.  It 
would  seem  reasonable,  that  every  immunity  which  would  be  con- 
ferred  by  a  special  license,  would  be,  in  like  manner,  conferred  by 
such  general  permission. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  passage  of  an  army  through  a  foreign 
territory  wOuld  probably  be,  at  all  times,  inconvenient  and  injuri- 
ous, and  would  often  be  imminently  dangerous  to  the  sovereign 
through  whose  dominions  it  passed.  Such  a  passage  would  break 
down  some  of  the  most  decisive  distinctions  between  peace  and 
war,  and  would  reduce  a  nation  to  the  necessity  of  resisting  by  war 
an  act  not  absolutely  hostile  in  its  character,  or  of  exposing  itself 
to  the  stratagems  and  frauds  of  a  power  whose  integrity  might  be 
doubted,  and  who  might  enter  the  country  imder  deceitful  pre- 
texts. It  is  for  reasons  like  those  that  the  general  license  to 
foreigners,  to  enter  the  dominions  of  a  friendly  power,  is  never 
understood  to  extend  to  a  military  force ;  .and  an  army  marching 
into  the  dominions  of  another  sovereign  without  his  special  per- 
mission, may  justly  be  considered  as  committing  an  act  of  hostility ; 
and,  even  if  not  opposed  by  force,  acquires  no  privilege  by  its 
irregular  and  improper  conduct.  It  might,  however,  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  other  than  the  sovereign  of  the  State  is  capa- 
ble of  deciding  that  such  military  commander  is  acting  without  a 
license. 

Exemp-  §  100.  But  the  rule  which  is  applicable  to  armies  did 
ei^  ship*  of  not  appear  to  be  equally  applicable  to  ships  of  war  enter- 
Se^pSrtToS^  ing  the  ports  of  a  friendly  power.  The  injury  inseparable 
SnSer^^"'  from  the  march  of  an  army  through  an  inhabited  coun- 
ezpreraor    try,  and  the  dangers  often,  indeed  generally,  attending 

miasioo.      it,  do  Hot  cnBuo  from  admitting  a  ship  of  war  without 
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special  license  into  a  friendly  port.  A  diflFerent  rule,  therefore, 
with  respect  to  this  species  of  military  force,  had  been  generally 
adopted.  If,  for  reasons  of  State,  the  ports  of  a  nation  generally,  or 
any  particular  ports,  be  closed  against  vessels  of  war  generally, 
or  against  the  vessels  of  any  particular  nation,  notice  is  usually 
given  of  such  determination.  If  there  be  no  prohibition,  the  ports 
of  a  friendly  nation  are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  ships  of 
aD  powers  with  whom  it  is  at  peace,  and  they  are  supposed  to  enter 
such  ports,  and  to  remain  in  them  while  allowed  to  remain,  under 
the  protection  of  the  government  of  the  place. 

The  treaties  between  civilized  nations,  in  almost  every  instance, 
contain  a  stipulation  to  this  eflFect  in  favor  of  vessels  driven  in 
by  stress  of  weather  or  other  urgent  necessity.  In  such  cases 
the  sovereign  is  bound  by  compact  to  authorize  foreign  vessels 
to  enter  his  ports,  and  this  is  a  license  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
retract. 

If  there  be  no  treaty  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the  sovereign, 
from  motives  deemed  adequate  by  himself,  permits  his  ports  to 
remain  open  to  the  public  ships  of  foreign  friendly  powers,  the 
conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  they  enter  by  his  assent.  And 
^  tliey  enter  by  his  assent  necessarily  implied,  no  just  reason  is 
perceived  for  distinguishing  their  cas8  from  that  of  vessels  which 
®^ter  by  express  assent. 

The  whole  reasoning,  upon  which  such  exemption  had  been 
'^plied  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign  or  his  minister,  applies  with 
^UU  force  to  the  exemption  of  ships  of  war  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion. 

"  It  is  impossible  tq  conceive,"  said  Vattel,  "  that  a  prince  who 
^nds  an  ambassador,  or  any  other  minister,  can  have  any  in- 
vention of  subjecting  him  to  the  authority  of  a  foreign  power ; 
^nd  this  consideration  furnishes  an  additional  argument,  which 
Completely  establishes  the  independence  of  a  public  minister.  If 
it  cannot  be  reasonably  presumed  that  his  sovereign  means  to 
subject  him  to  the  authority  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent, 
the  latter,  in  receiving  the  minister,  consents  to  admit  him  on  the 
footing  of  independence ;  and  thus  there  exists  between  the  two 
princes  a  tacit  convention,  which  gives  a  new  force  to  the  natural 
obligation."(a) 
Ekjually  impossible  was  it  to  conceive,  that  a  prince  who  ^Wpwr 

(o;  Yattel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  Ur.  ir.  ch.  7,  §  92. 
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lates  a  passage  for  his  troops,  or  an  asylum  for  his  ships  of  war  in 
distress,  should  mean  to  subject  his  army  or  his  navy  to  the  juris- 
diction of  a  foreign  sovereign.  And  if  this  could  not  be  presumed, 
the  sovereign  of  the  port  must  be  considered  as  having  conceded  the 
privilege  to  the  extent  in  which  it  must  have  been  understood  to 
be  asked. 

§  101.  According  to  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
tioniHitween  Court  of  the  United  States,  where,  without  treaty,  the 
private  ves-  ports  of  a  nation  are  open  to  the  public  and  private  ships 
^^'  of  a  friendly  power,  whose  subjects  have   also  liberty, 

without  special  license,  to  enter  the  country  for  business  or  amuse- 
ment, a  clear  distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between  the  rights 
accorded  to  private  individuals,  or  private  trading  vessels,  and 
those  accorded  to  public  armed  ships  which  constitute  a  part  of 
the  military  force  of  the  nation. 

When  private  individuals  of  one  nation  spread  themselves  through 
another  as  business  or  caprice  may  direct,  mingling  indiscriminately 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  other ;  or  when  merchant  vessels  enter 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  would  be  obviously  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  to  society,  and  would  subject  the'  laws  to  continual  in- 
fraction, and  the  government  to  degradation,  if  such  individuals 
did  not  owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance,  and  were  not  amenable 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country.  Nor  can  the  foreign  sovereign 
have  any  motive  for  wishing  such  exemption.  His  subjects,  then, 
passing  into  foreign  countries,  are  not  employed  by  him,  nor  arc 
they  engaged  in  national  pursuits.  Consequently  there  are  power- 
ful motives  for  not  exempting  persons  of  this  description  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  found,  and  no  motive 
for  requiring  it.  The  implied  license,  therefore,  under  which  they 
enter,  can  never  be  construed  to  grant  such  exeipption. 

But  the  situation  of  a  public  armed  ship  was,  in  all  respects, 
different:  She  constitutes  a  part  of  the  military  force  of  her  nation, 
acts  under  the  immediate  and  direct  command  of  the  sovereign,  is 
employed  by  him  in  national  objects.  He  has  many  and  powerful 
motives  for  preventing  those  objects  from  being  defeated  by  the 
interference  of  a  foreign  State.  Such  interference  cannot  take 
place  without  seriously  affecting  his  power  and  his  dignity.  The 
implied  license,  therefore,  under  which  such  vessel  enters  a  friendly 
port,  may  reasonably  be  construed,  and  it  seemed  to  the  court  ought 
to  be  conatraody  as  containing  an  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  sovereign,  within  whose  territory  she  claims  the  rites  of 
hospitality. 

Upon  these  principles,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  nations,  a 
foreigner  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  place ;  but  certainly,  in 
practice,  nations  had  not  yet  asserted  their  jurisdiction  over  the 
public  armed  ships  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  entering  a  port  open  for 
their  reception. 

Bynkershoek,  a  public  jurist  of  great  reputation,  had  indeed 
nuuntained  that  the  property  of  a  foreign  sovereign  was  not  distin- 
guishable, by  any  legal  exemption,  from  the  property  of  an  ordinary 
individual ;  and  had  quoted  several  cases  in  which  courts  of  justice 
had  exercised  jurisdiction  over  cases  in  which  a  foreign  sovereign 
was  made  a  party  defendant,  (a) 

Without  indicating  any  opinion  on  this  question,  it  might  safely 
he  afiSrmed,  that  there  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  the  pri- 
vate property  of  a  person  who  happens  to  be  a  prince  and  that 
nulitary  force  which  supports  the  sovereign  power,  qjid  maintains 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  a  nation.  A  prince,  by  acquiring 
private  property  in  a  foreign  country,  may  possibly  be  considered 
w  subjecting  that  property  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction ;  he  may 
he  considered  as,  so  far,  laying  down  the  prince  and  assuming 
the  character  of  a  private  individual ;  but  he  cannot  be  presumed 
to  do  this  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  that  armed  force  which 
upholds  his  crown  and  the  nation  he  is  intrusted  to  govern. 

The  only  applicable  case  cited  by  Bynkershoek  was  that  of 
the  Spanish  ships  of  war,  seized  in  1668,  in  Flushing,  for  a  debt 
due  from  the  King  of  Spain.  In  that  case  the  States-General 
iuterposed ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  manner  in 
irhich  the  transaction  is  stated,  that  either  by  the  interference  of 
government,  or  by  the  decision  of  the  tribunal,  the  vessels  were 
released.  (6) 

This  case  of  the  Spanish  vessels  was  believed  to  be  the  only  case 

(a)  Bynkershoek,  de  Foro  Lcgat.  cap.  iv. 

(6)  "  Anno  1668,  privad  qiiidam  Regis  Hispanic!  crcditores,  tres  ejus  regni  naves 
bellicas,  quae  portum  Flissingcnsem  subiyerant,  arresto  dednuerunt,  ut  inde  ipsis  sads- 
lieret,  Rege  Hispanico  ad  certum  diem  per  cpistolam  in  jus  vocato  ad  judices  Flissin- 
genses;  sed  ad  legati  Hispanici  expostuladones  Ordines  Generales,  12  Dee.  1668, 
decreTemnt,  Zelandise  Ordines  curare  vellent,  naves  illse  continu6  demitterentur 
fibene,  admoneretur  tamen  per  Uteres  Hispanise  Regina,  ipsa  curare  vellet,  ut  illis 
creditoriboa,  in  caosft  jostissimft,  sadsfieret,  ne  repressalias,  quas  implora^enml,  \ax- 
gifi  teDerentnr."    Bynkershoek,  cap.  iv. 
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fiirnishoil  l»y  tho  liistorv  of  the  world,  of  an  anempt  made  by  an 

individual  to  assert  a  olaini  against  a  foreign  prince,  by  seizing  the 

armed  vessels  of  the  nation.     That  this  pn.veedinff  was  at  once 

arrested  by  the  government,  in  a  nation  which  appears  to  have 

asserted  ilie  jn^wer  of  pi-oceeding  against  the  private  property  of 

tlio  priiKW  would  seem  to  furnish  no  feeble  argument  in  support 

of  the  uiiivei-salitv  of  the  opinion  in  favor  of  the  exemr-tion  claimed 

■  I  * 

for  ships  of  war.  The  distinction  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Cnited 
States  between  puV»lie  and  private  shi{»s,  would  appear  to  proceed 
from  the  same  opinion. 

Wirl'.out  doubt,  the  sovereign  of  the  iJace  is  cajmble  of  destroy- 
in  ir  tills  implication,  lie  may  elaiiu  and  exercise  jurisdiction, 
viit'.-r  ^»v  emino\ iui:  force,  or  V«v  subiectins  such  vessels  to  the 
or^iinarv  tribuLiaU.  But  until  such  r-.^wer  >^^  exerte»l  in  a  man- 
:-.r:v.'i  to  1>?  inisuiidersii>.".l,  the  s*'ver*?igii  cannot  l>?  ci>iisiJered 
;>  !.av;v'j:  imr-arted  to  the  ordinarv  irir  uiials  a  TiirLsdictiou  which 
::  v.-  v.l i  'r ►:  a  livA-.h  of  r'uitli  to  ex :r'::s'?.  Th-.^^e  g*?nerdl  stanitory 
:  rv  ■•■>:..::<,  :l>:r"^:-. re.  wlrloh  are  d.<-:r::  ::ve  of  the  o  nil  nary  jnris- 
•ii.v!  :i  •  :*  -.li-;-  ^/.ii-.-ial  t:'i'v.::al<.  wh:.:h  ;r-'-e  a:i  indiridual  whose 
•  7-  -rrry  ^.\<  ?  r-v-  wrv.<:oi  :r^>r.i  r.*:ii,  a  ziz^.z  :■•  cliiai  that  pn?pertT 
:..  ":-  -r  ■■  "irts  .t"  :h-:  '.■■:::".:"•'  in  wi.:jli.  i^  i>  :'  uii'l.  oujht  not.  in  the 
■  '.  :.  ::'  :':  >:.:•  >?:li:-  0-  v.r:,  :■•  ">?  >;•  '.^;r.>:rv.-:;^l  as  to  give  llww 
■  ".  7 :  -  i  ■ . ":  ■ .  Ti  '. : :  a  ■.•  i  ^.-  ■' : :  v.- ':  \ :  \\  :  1:  o  s:  ^\-  >: : .:::  >.^ w*r r  ha^l  ini pliciily 

..--"*• ■   ■       ".■..••.       -  .'^  ...  .'^■..  k-.  ■. 

7"  ;  :■  v.r:   .-l:::?  :>  v..-:   :::-..".u>:l:.  :r.i:  :h-?  vf^v.4  in  question 

•■    J  .".  ■  -1  li;  .-.riv.-'l  >..'*..  '."   '■..•;  s*:rvi;«?   :f  i  i'>r*?i:xu  s«.^Terei2n« 

T  -;.  -i-;.  —  :'.:  :,':.•:■:  ^:./.>  --r-:  i.:  >:a:-:.  i::.!  ha^li-.g  enteredan 

J-^  '■ .-.  :.  ;•  ;:  .'»■.  :"  r  "  -.:  r-.v   ■  :i  v..  ■:•.'.  '.':.:  '':r:iL<  on  which  shi|* 

:   -•■7  :.:■:   ^:'..:y}''"  :«.::"-"::-l  :;    ::■  :^r  :re  '•  r:s  of  a  frieudK 

'•  V.-.  ::!:■>•:    ^    ■  ■  .»■  *.- 7».vl  .->  '  '.'_..:  .'vcli^   .'-T«;  th»-:  Aiii*'"'ri"jan  le^ 

7'     "'.'..-:  ....    :■_■."'..    i.  •••..-:   ":.!.:.  v ■;■_":   ■j.fi.'jssarily  within  i^ 

.     .   '..—  l:.::.^'    :-<'.:•     ■.  "-•.;  .  ■"  ■  rui""::- 7.  s^ri  scojlLI  be  exempt 


.  ^u:  .-.:  •   •  :~.  -■     ".  .'-■-'     ."'i.  S  ^v*  i?t^  y."".  :'m:!-^.' 
1      .1.-  -:■:•:■.:■.■    :i.v  :    .■;•     -■:         _'i.-    >irr*:Ji<;    J'.'Ott    :r  .Mjdvfach  wts.  thtf  * 
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Liwof  §  102.  The  maritime  jurisprudence  of  Prance,  in  re- 
txtihti^  spect  to  foreign  private  vessels  entering  the  French  ports 
^TfuTvcL  ^^^  ^^^  purposes  of  trade,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with 
l^from  the  the  principles  established  in  the  above  judgment^of  the 
*«tion.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  legislation  of  France  waives,  in  favor  of  such  ves- 
sels, the  exercise  of  the  local  jurisdiction  to  a  greater  extent  thah 
appears  to  be  imperatively  required  by  the  general  principles  of 
international  law.  As  it  depends  on  the  option  of  a  nation  to 
annex  any  conditions  it  thinks  fit  to  the  admission  of  foreign  ves- 
sels, public  or  private,  into  its  ports,  so  it  may  extend,  to  any  degree 
it  may  think  fit,  the  immimities  to  which  such  vessels,  entering 
nnder  an  implied  license,  are  entitled  by  the  general  law  and  usage 
rf  nations.  •  ^ 

The  law  of  France,  in  respect  to  oflFences  and  torts  committed  on 
lH)ard  foreign  merchant  vessels  in  French  ports,  establishes  a  two- 
•fold  distinction  between : 

1.  Acts  of  mere  interior  discipline  of  the  vessel,  or  even  crimes 
and  offences  committed  by  a  person  forming  part  of  its  officers  and 
crew,  against  another  person  belonging  to  the  same,  where  the  peace 
of  the  port  is  not  thereby  disturbed. 

2.  Crimes  and  oifences  committed  on  board  the  vessel  against  per- 

^ns  not  forming  part  of  its  officers  and  crew,  or  by  any  other  than 

^  person  belonging  to  the  same,  or  those  committed  by  the  officers 

^nd  crew  upon  each  other  if  the  peace  of  the  port  is  thereby  dis- 

*nrbed. 

In  respect  to  acts  of  the  first  class,  the  French  tribunals  decline 
taking  jurisdiction.  The  French  law  declares  that  ithe  rights  of 
the  power  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  should  be  respected,  and 
XhsLt  the  local  authority  should  not  interfere,  unless  its  aid  is 
demanded.  These  acts,  therefore,  remain  under  the  police  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.  In  respect  to 
those  of  the  second  class,  the  local  jurisdiction  is  asserted  by  those 
tribunals.  It  is  based  on  the  principle,  that  the  protection  accorded 
to  foreign  merchantmen  in  the  French  ports  cannot  divest  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  are  aflFected ; 
that  a  vessel  admitted  into  a  port  of  the  State  is  of  right  subjected 
to  the  police  regulations  of  the  place ;  and  that  its  crew  are  amena- 
ble to  the  tribimals  of  the  country  for  oflFences  committ^i  on  boaxdi 
of  it  against  persons  not  belonging  to  the  ship,  as  well  as  iw  a(^\Xoik& 
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for  civil  contracts  entered  into  with  them ;  that  the  territorial  juris- 
diction for  this  class  of  cases  is  undeniable. 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  the  French  authorities  and  tribu- 
nals act,  with  regard  to  merchant  ships  lying  within  their  waters. 
The  grounds  upon  which  the  jurisdiction  is  declined  in  one  class 
of  cases,  and  asserted  in  the  other,  are  stated  in  a  decision  of  the 
Council  of  State,  pronounced  in  1806.  This  decision  arose  from 
a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  local  authorities  of  France 
and  the  American  consuls  in  the  French  ports,  in  the  two  following 
cases: 

^  §  103.   The    first   case   was    that    of   the   American 

The  case  "^ 

of  The  merchant  vessel.  The  Newton,  in  the  port  of  Antwerp  ; 
where  the  American  consul  and  the  local  authorities  both 
claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  an  assault  committed  by  one  of 
the  seamen  belonging  to  the  crew  against  another,  in  the  vessel's 
boat.  The  second  was  that  of  another  American  vessel,  Tlie  Sally, 
in  the  port  of  Marseilles,  where  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  claimed^ 
both  by  the  local  tribunals  and  by  the  American  consul,  as  to  a 
severe  wound  inflicted  by  the  mate  on  one  of  the  seamen,  in 
the  alleged  exercise  of  discipline  over  the  crew.  The  Council  of 
State  pronounced  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  tribunals 
and  authorities  in  both  cases,  and  assigned  the  following  reasons 
for  its  decision: 

"  Considering  that  a  neutral  vessel  cannot  be  indefinitely  regard- 
ed as  a  neutral  place,  and  that  the  protection  granted  to  such  vessels 
m  the  French  ports  cannot  oust  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  so  far 
as  respects  the  public  interests  of  the  State ;  that,  consequeJlitly, 
a  neutral  vessel  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  State  is  rightfully 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  police  of  that  place  where  she  is  received ; 
that  her  officers  and  crew  are  also  amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  the 
country  for  offences  and  torts  (a)  committed  by  them,  even  on  board 
the  vessel,  against  other  persons  than  those  belonging  to  the  same, 
as  well  as  for  civil  contracts  made  with  them ;  but  that,  in  respect 
to  offences  and  torts  committed  on  board  the  vessel,  by  one  of  the 
officers  and  crew  against  another,  the  rights  of  the  neutral  power 
ought  to  be  respected,  as  exclusively  concerning  the  internal  disci- 
pline of  the  vessel,  in  which  the  local  authorities  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere, unless  their  protection  is  demanded,  or  the  peace  and  tran- 

(a)  The  term  used  in  the  original  it  d^it$,  which  indade«  erery  wrong  done  to  tibo 
prcgudice  of  indiTidnalt,  whether  they  he  d4it$  juAUet  or  tkUti  privik, 
164 
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quillity  of  the  port  is  disturbed, —  the  Council  of  State  is  of 
opinion  that  this  distinction,  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Grand 
Judge,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  conformable  to  usage,  is  the  only 
rule  proper  to  be  adopted,  in  respect  to  tliis  matter;  and  applying 
this  doctrine  to  tlie  two  specific  cases  in  which  the  consuls  of  the 
United  States  have  claimed  jurisdiction ;  considering  that  one  of 
these  cases  was  that  of  an  assault  committed  in  the  boat  of  the 
American  ship  Newton,  by  one  of  the  crew  upon  another,  and 
the  otlier  case  was  that  of  a  severe  wound  inflicted  by  the  mate 
of  tlie  American  ship  Sally  upon  one  of  the  seamen,  for  having 
made  use  of  the  boat  without  leave ;  is  of  opinion  that  the  juris- 
diction claimed  by  tlie  American  consuls  ought  to  be  allowed,  and 
the  French  tribunals  prohibited  from  taking  cognizance  of  these 
cases/'  (5)® 

{b)  Ortolan,  Reggies  Litemationales  ide  la  Mer,  torn.  i.  pp.  293-298.    Appendice, 
Annexe  H.  p.  441. 

[•*  Ceue  of  the  Creole.  —  The  brig  Creole,  an  American  merchant-yessel,  sailed 

from  a  port  in  Virginia  in  1S41,  bound  to  New  Orleans,  having  on  board  one  hundred 

and  thirty-fire  slares.     A  portion  of  the  slares  rose  against  the  officers  and  got 

complete  possession  of  the  vessel,  killing  one  passenger  and  severely  wounding  the 

captain  and  others  of  the  crew,  in  the  struggle.    They  compelled  the  mate,  under 

threat  of  death,  to  navigate  the  vessel  to  Nassau,  where  she  arrived  and  came  to 

anchor.     At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Nassau,  nineteen  of  the 

slaves,  who  were  identified  as  having  taken  part  in  the  acts  of  violence,  were  arrested 

by  the  local  authorities,  and  held  to  await  the  decision  of  the  British  Government.    As 

to  the  rest  of  the  slaves,  there  was  a  question  whether  they  got  on  shore  and  gained 

their  liberty  by  their  own  act,  or  through  the  positive  and  officious  interference  of  the 

colonial  authorities,  while  the  vessel  was  under  control  of  the  Consul  and  master.    Mr.  . 

Webster  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton  on  this  subject.    His  position  is,  that 

'*  if  vessels  of  the  United  States,  pursuing  lawAil  voyages  from  port  to  port  along 

their  own  shore,  arc  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  or  carried  by  unlawful  force,  into 

British  ports,  the  government  of  the  United  States  cannot  consent  that  the  local 

authorities  in  those  ports  shall  take  advantage  of  such  misfortunes,  and  enter  them, 

for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  condition  of  persons  or  things  on  board,  as. 

establi8he<l  by  their  own  laws.    If  slaves,  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

escape  into  British  territories,  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  be  restored.    In  that 

case,  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  England  will  have  become  exclusive  over  them, 

and  must  decide  their  condition.    But  slaves  on  board  of  American  vessels  lying  in 

British  waters  are  not  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  England,  or  under  the 

exclusive  operation  of  English  law ;  and  this  founds  the  broad  distinction  between 

the  cases. »  If  persons  guilty  of  crimes  in  tlie  United  States  seek  an  asylum  in  the 

British  dominions,  they  will  not  be  demanded  until  provision  for  such  cases  be  made 

by  treaty ;  because  the  giving  up  of  criminals,  fugitives  from  justice,  is  agreed  and 

understood  to  be  a  matter  in  which  every  nation  regulates  its  conduct  according  to 

its  own  discretion.    It  is  no  breach  of  comity  to  refuse  such  surrender.    On  the  othex 

hand,  vessels  of  the  United  States,  driven  by  necessity  into  British  porta,  and  atayVn^ 

there  no  kmger  than  ibe  neceasHf  exiets,  yioltLting  no  law,  and  having  no  Vnl^nXXo 

1^ 
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§  104.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the    Exemp- 
exemption  of  the  public  or  private  vessels  of  one  State  hc  "r^pwite 
from  the  local  jurisdiction  in  the  ports  of  another,  it  is  ^^^^^^ 
evident  that  this  exemption,  whether  express  or   im- jurisdiction 
plied,  can  never  be -construed  to  justify  acts  of  hostility  extend  to 
committed  by  such  vessel,  her  officers,  and  crew,  in  vio-  iTa^rw? 
lation  of  the  law  of  nations,   against  the   security  of  JjJ'J'g^^^ 
the  State  in  whose  ports  she  is  received,  or  to  exclude  ?^  ^«  state, 
the  local  tribunals  and  authorities  from  resorting  to  such  measures 
of  self-defence  as  the  security  of  the  State  may  require. 

This  just  and  salutary  principle  was  asserted  by  tlie  French 
Court  of  Cassation,  in  1832,  in  the  case  of  the  private  Sardinian 

Tiolate  any  law,  will  claim,  and  there  will  be  claimed  for  them,  protection  and 
security,  freedom  from  molestation  and  from  all  interference  with  the  character  or 
condition  of  persons  or  thingps  on  board.  In  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  such  vessels,  so  driven  and  so  detained  by  necessity  in  a  friendly  port, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  still  pursuing  tiieir  original  voyage,  and  turned  out  of  their 
direct  course  by  disaster  or  by  wrongful  violence ;  that  they  ought  to  receive  all 
assistance  necessary  to  enable  them  to  resume  that  direct  course ;  and  that  interfe- 
rence and  molestation  by  the  local  authorities,  where  the  whole  voyage  is  lawful  both 
in  act  and  intent,  is  ground  for  just  and  ^ve  complaint"  Webster's  Works,  vi. 
808-318. 

Mr.  Whcaton  wrote  an  article  upon  this  subject  in  the  Revue  Fran^aise  et 
Etrang^re,  ix.  345,  in  which  he  took  the  ground,  that  the  Creole  never  passed  under 
British  jurisdiction  so  as  to  affect  the  legal  relations  of  persons  and  things  on  board, 
or  to  give  the  British  Government  such  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  on  board  as 
to  make  the  case  one  of  extradition;  and  that  the  master,  with  such  aid  as  he 
could  obtain  fi'om  the  Consul  or  otherwise,  was  cntitied  not  only  to  carry  to  the 
United  States  all  the  persons  on  board,  whether  held  as  slaves  or  criminals,  without 
molestation  from  the  authorities,  but  to  receive  the  assistance  of  those  authorities 
to  regain  and  hold  possession  of  his  vessel. 

The  United  States  Government  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  slaves,  which 
was  refused  by  the  British  Government,  on  the  ground,  that,  being  in  fact  at  liberty 
within  the  British  dominions,  they  could  not  be  seized  there  when  charged  with  no 
crime  against  British  law,  and  while  there  was  no  treaty  of  extradition.  This  case  was 
then  submitted,  as  a  private  claim  for  pecuniary  indemnity,  to  the  Commission  under 
the  convention  of  Feb.  8,  1868.  The  commissioners  being  unable  to  agree,  it  was,  by 
the  terms  of  the  convention,  referred  to  an  umpire,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  of  London. 

In  deciding  the  case,  Mr.  Bates  stated  two  propositions  of  law,  — 

Firstf  That,  as  the  slaves  were  perfectiy  quiet,  and  on  board  an  American  ship 
under  the  command  of  the  captain,  the  authorities  should  have  seen  that  (he  captain 
was  protected  in  his  rights  over  them. 

Second,  That  **  the  municipal  law  of  England  cannot  authorize  a  magistrate  to 
Tiolate  the  law  of  nations,  by  invading  with  an  armed  force  the  vessel  of  a  friendly 
nation  that  has  committed  no  offence,  and  forcibly  dissolving  the  relations  which,  by 
the  laws  of  his  country,  the  master  is  bound  to  preserve  and  enforce  on  board." 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  latter  proposition ;  but  the  &ct8  which  Mr. 
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steam-vessel,  The  Carlo  Alberto,  which,  after  having  landed  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Prance  the  Duchess  of  Berry  and  several  of  her 
adherents  with  the  view  of  exciting  civil  war  in  that  country,  put 
into  a  French  port  in  distress.  The  judgment  of  the  Court,  pro- 
nounced upon  the  conclusions  of  M.  Dupin,  ain^,  Procureur-G^n^- 
ral,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  inferior  tribunal  releasing  the 
prisoners  taken  on  board  the  vessel,  upon  the  following  grounds : 

1.  That  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  according  to  which 
a  foreign  vessel,  allied  or  neutral,  is  considered  as  forming  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs,  and  consequently 
is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  same  inviolability  with  the  ter- 
ritory itself,  ceases  to  protect  a  vessel  which  commits  acts  of  hos- 
tility in  the  Prench  territory,  inconsistent  with  its  character  of  ally, 
or  neutral ;  as  if,  for  example,  such  vessel  be  chartered  to  serve 
as  an  instrument  of  conspiracy  against  the  safety  of  the  State,  and 
after  having  landed  some  of  the  persons  concerned  in  these  acts, 
still  continues  to  hover  near  the  coast,  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators on  board,  and  at  last  puts  into  port  under  pretext  of 
distress. 

2.  That  supposing  such  allegation  of  distress  be  founded  in 
fact,  it  could  not  serve  as  a  plea  to  exclude  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Bates  considered  to  be  proved  were  hardly  sufficient  for  its  application.  At  the  same 
time,  thej  made  a  stronger  case  than  was  necessary  for  the  first  proposition.  Although 
there  was  no  "  inrading  with  an  armed  force,  and  forcibly  dissolving  the  relations/' 
the  authorities  still  not  only  gave  no  aid  to  the  master,  but  officially  announced  to  the 
negroes  that  they  were  free  to  go  or  stay  on  board,  and  this  while  there  were  private 
boats  alongside  ready  to  take  them  off,  in  which  were  men  apparently  ready  to  resist 
the  use  of  force  by  the  master  to  retfike  them.  As  to  the  former  proposition  of  Mr. 
Bates,  I  do  not  find  a  course  of  precedents  acted  upon  or  acquiesced  in  by  nations  ; 
and  it  seems  open  to  speculation.  It  may  be  conceded,  as  a  general  statement,  that 
local  authorities  ought  to  give  active  aid  to  a  master  in  defending  and  enforcing, 
against  the  inmates  of  his  vessel,  the  rights  with  which  his  own  nation  has  intrusted 
him,  if  these  rights  are  of  a  character  generally  recognized  among  all  nations,  and  not 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  place.  But  it  may  well  admit  of  doubt,  whether  the  local 
authorities  must  give  active  aid  to  the  master  against  persons  on  board  his  vessel  who 
are  doing  no  more  than  peacefrilly  and  quietly  dissolving,  or  refusing  to  recognize,  a 
relation  which  exists  only  by  force  of  the  law  of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  be- 
longs, if  the  law  is  peculiar  to  that  nation,  and  one  which  the  law  of  the  other  country 
regards  as  against  common  right  and  public  morals.  The  local  authorities  might  not 
interfere  to  dissolve  such  relations,  where  the  peace  of  the  port  or  the  public  morals 
are  not  put  in  peril ;  but  they  might,  it  would  seem,  decline  to  lend  force  to  compel 
their  continuance.  The  most  tenable  ground  for  Mr.  Bates's  decision  is,  that  the 
fiurts,  as  he  found  them,  showed  an  active  and  officious,  though  not  forcible,  interven- 
tion bj  the  authorities  to  encourage  the  negroes  in  leaving  the  vessel,  and  to  ^bocau- 
age  Ifae  matter  from  qsId^  ndi  means  as  be  bad  to  prevent  it.]  —  D. 
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local  tribunals,  taking  cognizance  of  a  charge  of  high  treason 
against  the  persons  found  on  board,  after  the  vessel  was  compelled 
to  put  into  port  by  stress  of  weather,  (a) 

^.  §  105.  So  also  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Supreme 

emption  of  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  exemption  of  foreign 
from  the  public  ships,  coming  into  the  waters  of  a  neutral  State, 
<^tioii"doe8  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  does  not  extend  to  their  prize 
to  their*"^  sliips  or  goods  capturod  by  armaments  fitted  out  in  its 
prize  goods  ports,  in  violation  of  its  neutrality,  and  of  the  laws  enacted 
vioution  of  to  cnforcc  tliat  neutrality. 

ity  of  the  Such  was  their  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
wSchThe/  ship  Santissima  Trinidad,  from  which  the  cargo  had  been 
are  brought,  ^akcu  out,  ou  the  high  seas,  by  armed  vessels  commissioned 
by  the  United  Provinces  of  tlie  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  fitted  out  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  in  violation  of  their  neutrality. 
The  tacit  permission,  in  virtue  of  which  the  ships  of  war  of  a 
friendly  power  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country, 
cannot  be  so  interpreted  as  to  authorize  them  to  violate  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  of  the  State,  by  committuig  acts  of  hostility  against 
other  nations,  with  an  armament  supplied  in  the  ports  where  they 
seek  an  asylum.  In  conformity  with  this  principle,  the  court 
ordered  restitution  of  the  goods  claimed  by  the  Spanish  owners,  as 
wrongfully  taken  from  them,  (a)® 

(a)  Sirej,  Kecueil  General  de  Jurisprudence,  torn,  xxxli.  partie  i.  p.  578.  M. 
Dupin,  aine,  has  published  his  learned  and  eloquent  pleading  in  thiB  memorable  case, 
in  his  CoUection  des  R^iuisitoires,  torn.  i.  p.  447. 

(a)  Wheaton's  Rep.  vii.  852,  The  Santissima  Trinidad. 

[^  It  maj  be  considered  as  established  law,  now,  that  the  public  vessels  of  a 
foreign  State,  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  fhendly  State,  arc  exempt  from  all 
forms  of  process  in  private  suits.  Nor  will  such  ships  be  seized,  or  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with,  by  judicial  proceedings  in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  State,  to 
punish  violations  of  public  laws.  In  such  cases,  the  offended  State  will  appeal 
directly  to  the  other  sovereign.  Any  proceeding  against  a  ^reign  public  ship  would  be 
regarded  as  an  unfriendly  if  not  hostile  act,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Prizes  made  by  a  foreign  vessel  of  war  in  violation  of  territorial  rights,  or  when  the 
capturing  vessel  had  been  fitted  out  in  violation  of  neutrality,  have  been  seized  in 
admiralty  on  proceedings  for  restitution ;  but  that  is  on  the  ground  that  the  prizes 
were  not  vessels  of  war  of  the  capturing  State.  If  they  shall  have  become  such  by 
actual  transfer  to  that  sovereign,  and  by  an  actual  and  bond  Jide  setting-forth  and  com- 
missioning as  public  vessels,  they  will  not  be  so  proceeded  against  by  a  municipal 
tribunal,  but  will  have  the  immunity  of  public  vessels.  The  Exchange,  Cranch,  viL 
116.  See  note  49,  in/ra,  on  Neutrality  or  Foreign-Enlistment  Acts.  It  haa  reccntlty 
been  d^ided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  that  a  citicen  haTing  a  lien 
upon  a  vessel,  which  would  have  been  enforceable  had  the  vesael  been  prifate 
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§  106.  Both  the  public  and  private  vessels  of  every    Jnri»- 
nation,  on  the  high  seas,  and  out  of  the  territorial  limits  the  state 
of  any  other  State,  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Srind  prl^ 
State  to  which  they  belong.  vate  vejwis 

^  D  on  the  high 

Y  attel  says  that  the  domain  of  a  nation  extends  to  all  seas, 
its  just  possessions ;  and  by  its  possessions  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand its  territory  only,  but  all  the  rights  (droits)  it  enjoys.  And 
he  also  considers  the  vessels  of  a  nation  on  the  high  seas  as  por- 
tions of  its  territory,  (a)  Grotius  holds  that  sovereignty  may  be 
acquired  over  a  portion  of  the  sea,  ratione  personarumj  ub  si  classis 
pi  maritimtM  est  exerdtus^  aliquo  in  loco  maris  se  habeat.  But,  as 
one  of  his  commentators,  Rutherforth,  has  observed,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  the  persons 
who  compose  its  fleets  when  they  are  out  at  sea,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  nation  has  jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  the  ocean 
itself.  It  is  not  a  permanent  property  which  it  acquires,  but  a 
mere  temporary  right  of  occupancy  in  a  place  which  is  common  to 
tf  mankind,  to  be  successively  used  by  all  as  they  have  occa- 
sion. (6) 

• 

i^rtj,  cannot  proceed  against  her,  if,  after  the  lien  attached,  she  became  the 
Property  of  the  United  States,  and  was  held  by  the  government  as  one  of  the  instru- 
^mentalities  by  whicli  it  discharged  its  public  duties.    (See  note  61,  supra.)    In  the 
^^  before  the  court,  the  ressel  was  fitted  out  for  a  lightship,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  suit, 
*^  not  been  put  upon  her  station,  and  was  still  lying  in  a  private  dock.    Briggs  v. 
-^be  Lightships,  Allen's  Rep.  xi.    In  the  opinion,  the  court  says,  "  The  exemption  of  a 
-  I^Uc  ship  of  war  of  a  foreign  government  from  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts  depends 
^*^iUher  upon  its  public  than  upon  its  military  character."    It  seems  now  established, 
^th  in  England  and  America,  that  no  vessel  or  other  property  used  by  the  govern- 
ment for  public  purposes,  whether  those  purposes  be  military,  fiscal,  or  of  police,  are 
^object  to  judicial  proceedings,  without  the  consent  of  tlie  government,  whether  to 
Enforce  a  lien,  or  an  open  claim,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  demand.    Buchanan 
^.  Alexander,  Howard,  iv.  20.  -  Harris  v.  Dennie,  Peters,  iii.  ,292 ;  The  South  Caro- 
lina, Bee,  422.    The  Lord  Hobart,  Dodson,  ii.  108.    The  Comus,  cited  in  Dodson,  ii. 
'^M.     The  Marquis  of  Huntley,  Haggard,  iii.  247.    The  Merchant,  Marvin  on  Sal- 
>age,  §  122.    The  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Law  Times,  n.s.  x.  726.    The  Athol,  W.  Rob.  i. 
B79.     The  Birkenhead,  Notes  of  Cases,  vi.  365.     The  Resolute,  Law  Times,  xxxiii. 
%>.    Rogers  v.  Ragendro  Dutt,  Moore,  P.  C.  xiii.  286.    The  Swallow,  Swabey,  i.  80. 
The  Inflexible,  lb.  82.    United  States  v.  Barney,  Hall's  Law  Journal,  iii.  128.   Osbom 
17.  Bank  of  U.  States,  WheatonV  Rep.  ix.  870.    If  this  general  rule  of  immunity  is  to 
1)6  considered  aa  established  in  municipal  law  in  favor  of  the  State,  it  may  well  be 
presumed  that  nations  will  be  prepared  to  extend  its  benefits,  on  like  principles,  to  the 
public  property  of  friendly  States.]  —  D. 

(a)  Vattel,  Ut.  i.  eh.  19,  §  216,  liv.  ii.  ch.  7,  §  80. 

(6)  Qrodiia,  de  Jvr.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  §  18.    Rutherforth's  Inst.  ToV  \L 
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This  jurisdiction  which  the  nation  has  over  its  public  and  pri- 
vate vessels  on  the  high  seas,  is  exclusive  only  so  far  as  respects 
offences  against  its  own  municipal  laws.  Piracy  and  other  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations,  being  crimes  not  against  any  particular 
State,  but  against  all  mankind,  may  be  punished  in  the  competent 
tribunal  of  any  country  where  the  offender  may  be  found,  or  into 
which  he  may  be  carried,  although  committed  on  board  a  foreign 
vessel  on  the  high  seas.  (<?)^ 

Though  these  offences  may  be  tried  in  the  competent  court  of 
any  nation  having,  by  lawful  means,  the  custody  of  the  offenders, 
yet  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  does  not  exist  in  time  of 
peace.  This  right  cannot  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  execu- 
ting upon  foreign  vessels  and  persons  on  the  high  seas  the  prohibi- 
tion of  a  traffic  which  is  neither  piratical  nor.  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  (such,  for  example,  as  the  slave-trade,)  unless  the 
visitation  and  search  be  expressly  permitted  by  international  com- 
pact. (rf)«^ 

Every  State  has  an  incontestable  right  to  the  service  of  all  its 
members  in  the  national  defence,  but  it  can  give  effect  to  this  right 
only  by  lawful  means.  Its  right  to  reclaim  the  military  service  of 
its  citizens  can  be  exercised  only  within  its  own  territory,  or  in 
some  place  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  nation. 
The  ocean  is  such  a  place,  and  any  State  may  unquestionably  there 
exercise,  on  board  its  own  vessels,  its  right  of  compelling  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  services  of  its  subjects.  But  whether  it  may  exercise 
the  same  right  in  respect  to  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  more  difficulty. 

§  107.  In  respect  to  public  commissioned  vessels  belonging  to 
the  State,  their  entire  immunity  from  every  species  and  purpose  of 
search  is  generally  coaceded.  As  to  private  vessels  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation,  the  right  to  search  them  on  the 
high  seas,  for  deserters  and  other  persons  liable  to  military  and  na- 
val service,  has  been  uniformly  asserted  by  Great  Britain,  and  as 
constantly  denied  by  the  United  States.  This  litigation  between 
the  two  nations,  who  by  the  identity  of  their  origin  and  language 

(c)  Sir  L.  Jenkin't  Works,  i.  714. 
P*  See  note  88,  infrh,  on  Piracj-]  — D. 

{d)  The  Louif,  Dodson's  Adm.  Bep.  ii.  288.    The  Antelope,  Wheaton's  Bep.  x. 
122,128.    The  Marianna  Mora,  Wheaton's  Bep.  xL  89, 40;  e(  vufe  tf|/i^  {  120  «(  «f . 
[M  See  note  86,  imfrh^  <m  llie  Slave  Trade.]— D. 
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are  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the  question,  formed  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  late  war  between  them.     It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  purees  of  this  controversy  may  be  dried  up  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  registry  of  seamen,  and  a  system  of  voluntary  enlistment 
with  limited  service,  for  the  odious  practice  of  impressment  which 
lias  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  British  navy,  and  which  can  never  be 
extended,  even  to  the  private  ships  of  a  foreign  nation,  without 
proToking  hostilities  on  the  part  of  any  maritime  State  capable  of 
resisting  such  a  pretension,  (a) 

§  108.  The  subject  was  incidentally  passed  in  review,    , 
wiough  not  directly  treated  of,  in  the  negotiations  which  ment  of  sea- 
terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  1842,  between  ™*'*' 
fte  United  States  and  Great  Britain. .  In  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
American   negotiator  to  the  British   plenipotentiary  on  the  8th 
August,  1842,  it  was  stated  that  no  cause  had  produced  to  so 
Si'eat  an  extent,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  distm*bing  and  irritating 
i^uences  on  the  political  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, as  the  impressment  of  seamen  by  the  British  cruisers  from 
Ajnerican  merchant  vessels. 

Prom  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  to  the  break- 
i*ig  out  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries  in  1812,  hardly  a  year 
elapsed  without  loud  complaint  and  earnest  remonstrance.    A  deep 
feeling  of  opposition  to  the  right  claimed,  and  to  the  practice  exer- 
cised under  it,  and  not  unfrequently  exercised  without  the  least 
^gard  to  what  justice  and  humanity  would  have  dictated,  even  if 
the  right  itself  had  been  admitted,  took  possession  of  the  public 
^bd  of  America ;  and  this  feeling,  it  was  well  known,  co-operated 
Mt\\  other  causes  to  produce  the  state  of  hostilities  which  ensued. 
At  diflFerent  periods,  both  before  and  suice  the  war,  negotiations 
had  taken  place  between  the  two  governments,  with  the  hope  of 
finding  some  means  of  quieting  these  complaints.     Sometimes  the 
effectual  abolition  of  the  practice  had  been  requested  and  treated 
of;  at  other  times,  its  tem{K)rary  suspension  ;  and,  at  other  times^ 
again,  the  limitation  of  its  exercise  and  some  security  against  its 
enormous  abuses. 

A  common  destiny  had  attended  these  efforts :  they  had  all 
failed.  The  question  stood  at  that  moment  where  it  stood  fifty 
years  ago.     The  nearest  approach  to  a  settlement  was  a  conven- 

(a)  Edinburgh  Beview,  zi.  art  1.    Mr.  Canmng's  Letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  ^ptem- 
ber  2^  1807.    American  State-Papers,  ri.  108. 

Ill 
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tion,  proposed  in  1803,  and  which  had  come  to  the  point  of  sig- 
nature, when  it  was  broken  oflF  in  consequence  of  the  British 
government  insisting  that  the  "  Narrow  Seas "  should  be  ex- 
pressly excepted  out  of  the  sphere  over  which  the  contemplated 
stipulations  against  impressment  should  extend.  The  American 
minister,  Mr.  King,  regarded  this  exception  as  quite  inadmissible, 
and  chose  rather  to  abandon  the  negotiation  than  to  acquiesce  in 
the  doctrine  which  it  proposed  to  establish. 

England  asserted  the  right  of  impressing  British  subjects.  She 
asserted  this  as  a  legal  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ; 
which  prerogative  was  alleged  to  be  foiuided  on  the  English  law 
of  the  perpetual  and  indissoluble  allegiance  of  the  subject,  and  his 
obligation,  under  all  circumstances,  and  for  his  whole  life,  to  ren- 
der military  service  to  the  crown  whenever  required. 

This  statement,  made  in  the  words  of  eminent  British  jurists, 
showed  at  once  that  the  English  claim  was  far  broader  than  the 
basis  on  which  it  was  raised.  The  law  relied  on  was  English  law ; 
the  obligations  insisted  on  were  obligations  between  the  crown  of 
England  and  its  subjects.  This  law  and  these  obligations,  it  was 
admitted,  might  be  such  as  England  chose  they  should  be.  But 
then  they  must  be  confined  to  the  parties.  Impressment  of  seamen, 
out  of  and  beyond  the  English  territory,  and  from  on  board  the 
ships  of  other  nations,  was  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  other 
nations ;  it  went,  therefore,  further  than  English  prerogative  could 
legally  extend ;  and  was  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 
peculiar  law  of  England  beyond  the  dominions  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  crown.  The  claim  asserted  an  extra-territorial  authority 
for  the  law  of  British  prerogative,  and  assumed  to  exercise  this 
extra-territorial  authority,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  other  States,  on  board  their  own  vessels,  on  the 
high  seas. 

Every  merchant  vessel  on  those  seas  was  rightfully  considered 

as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  coimtry  to  which  it  belonged.     The 

entry,  therefore,  into  such  vessel,  by  a  belligerent  power,  was  an 

act  of  force,  and  was  primd  fade  a  wrong,  a  trespass,  which  could 

be  justified  only  when  done  for  some  purpose  allowed  to  form  a 

sufficient  justification  by  the  law  of  nations.    But  a  British  cruiser 

enters  an  American  vessel  in  order  to  take  therefrom  supposed 

British  subjects ;  offering  no  justification  therefor  under  the  law 

of  natiouBy  but  claiming  the  right  irnd^  the  law  of  Englaad  rd> 
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specting  the  king^s  prerogative.  This  could  not  be  defended. 
English  soil,  English  territory,  English  jurisdiction,  was  the  ap- 
propriate sphere  for  the  operation  of  English  law.  The  ocean  was 
the  sphere  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  any  merchant  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  was,  by  that  law,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  her 
own  nation,  and  might  claim  immunity,  unless  in  cases  in  which 
that  law  allows  her  to  be  entered  or  visited. 

If  this  notion  of  perpetual  allegiance,  and  the  consequent  power 
of  the  prerogative,  were  the  law  of  the  world ;  if  it  formed  part  of 
the  conventional  code  of  nations,  and  was  usually  practised,  like  the 
right  of  visiting  neutral  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and 
seizing  enemy's  property ;  then  impressment  might  be  defended  as 
a  common  right,  and  there  would  be  no  remedy  for  the  evil  xmtil 
the  international  code  should  be  altered.^  But  this  was  by  no 
means  the  case.  There  was  no  such  principle  incorporated  into 
the  code  of  nations.  The  doctrine  stood  only  as  English  law,  not 
as  international  law  ;  and  English  law  could  not  be  of  force  beyond 
English  dominion.  Whatever  duties  or  relations  that  law  creates 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  could  only  bo  enforced 
within  the  realm,  or  within  the  proper  possessions  or  territory  of 
the  sovereign.  There  might  be  quite  as  just  a  prerogative  right  to 
the  property  of  subjects  as  to  their  personal  services,  in  an  exigency 
of  the  State  ;  but  no  government  thought  of  controlling,  by  its  own 
laws,  tiie  property  of  its  subjects  situated  abroad  ;  much  less  did 
any  government  think  of  entering  the  territory  of  another  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  such  property  and. appropriating  it  to 
its  own  use.  As  laws,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  England 
have  no  obligation  on  persons  or  property  domiciled  or  situated 
abroad. 

"When,  therefore,"  says  an  authority  not  luiknown  or  imre- 
gardcd  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  "  we  speak  of  the  right  of  a 
State  to  bind  its  own  native  subjects  everywhere,  we  speak  only  of 

[**  Bat  surelj,  on  the  question  of  the  right  to  enter,  and  exercise  authority  on 
board  of,  a  foreign  vessel,  to  enforce  a  municipal  demand,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  demand,  as  it  is  not  belligerent,  be  one  which  every  nation  recognizes  as  valid, 
or  one  which  is  peculiar  to  the  nation  enforcing  it.  It  is  not  the  validity  of  the 
demand,  under  municipal  law  or  international  law,  that  is  in  question,  but  the  right 
to  enfivoe  it  on  board  a  foreign  vessel.  It  is  a  question  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
solely.  And  if,  by  the  words  "  usually  practised,  like  the  right  of  visiting  neutral 
■b^/'  the  author  meana,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  to  assume  impressment 
tnm  iiraign  TeaaeU  to  be,  like  the  practice  he  refers  to,  a  recognized  right,  he  iioia\<\ 
•MB  10  MMOte  the  qiieatkiD  In  dhpnte.]^D. 
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its  own  claim  and  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  them,  when  they 
return  within  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  not  of  its  right 
to  compel  or  require  obedience  to  such  laws  on  the  part  of  other 
nations,  within  their  own  territorial  sovereignty.  On  the  contrary, 
every  natioii  has  an  exclusive  right  to  regulate  persons  and  things 
witlim  its  own  territory,  according  to  its  sovereign  will  and  public 
poUty." 

Impress-  §  109.  But  impressment  was  subject  to  objections  of  a 
men— coDH  ^^^^^  wider  range.  If  it  could  be  justified  in  its  applica- 
tinued.  tion  to  thosc  who  are  declared  to  be  its  only  objects,  it 
still  remained  true  that,  in  its  exercise,  it  touched  the  political 
rights  of  other  governments,  and  endangered  the  security  of  their 
own  native  subjects  and  citizens.  The  sovereignty  of  the  State 
was  concerned  in  maintaining  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  pos- 
session over  its  merchant  ships  on  the  seas,  except  so  far  as  the 
law  of  nations  justifies  intrusion  upon  that  possession  for  special 
purposes ;  and  all  experience  had  shown  that  no  member  of  a 
crew,  wherever  born,  was  safe  against  impressment  when  a  ship 
was  visited. 

In  the  calm  and  quiet  which  had  succeeded  the  late  war,  a  con- 
dition so  favorable  for  dispassionate  consideration,  England  herself 
had  evidently  seen  the  harshness  of  impressment,  even  when  exer- 
cised on  seamen  in  her  own  merchant  service ;  and  she  had  adopted 
measures,  calculated  if  not  to  renounce  the  power  or  to  abolish  the 
practice,  yet,  at  least,  to  supersede  its  necessity,  by  otlier  means  of 
manning  the  royal  navy,  more  compatible  with  justice  and  the 
rights  of  individuals,  and  far  more  conformable  to  the  principles 
and  sentiments  of  the  age. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  government  oi  the  United  States 
had  used  the  occasion  of  the  British  minister's  pacific  mission,  to 
review  the  whole  subject,  and  to  bring  it  to  his  notice  and  to  that 
of  his  government.  It  had  reflected  on  the  past,  pondered  the 
condition  of  the  present,  and  endeavored  to  anticipate,  so  far  as  it 
might  bo  in  its  power,  the  probable  future ;  and  the  American 
negotiator  communicated  to  the  British  minister  the  followhig,  as 
the  result  of  those  deliberations. 

Tlie  American,  government,  then,  was  prepared  to  say  that  the 

practice  of  impressing  seamen  from  American  vessels  could  not 

hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  place.    That  practice  was  founded  on 

principles  which  it  did  not  recognize,  and  was  invariably  attended 
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hj  consequencos  so  unjust,  so  injurious,  and  of  such  formidable 
magnitude,  as  could  not  be  submitted  to. 

In  the  early  disputes  between  the  two  governments,  on  this  so 
long  contested  topic,  the  distinguished  person  to  whose  hands  were 
first  intrusted  the  seals  of  the  Department  of  State,  declared,  that 
'*  the  simplest  rule  will  be,  tliat  the  vessel  being  American  shall  be 
eridence  that  the  seamen  on  board  are  such." 

Fifty  years'  experience,  the  utter  failure  of  many  negotiations, 
and  a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject  when  the  pas- 
rions  were  laid,  and  no  present  interest  or  emergency  existed  to 
Wag  the  judgment,  had  convinced  the  American  government  that 
this  was  not  only  the  simplest  and  best,  but  the  only  rule  which 
could  be  adopted  and  observed,  consistently  with  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  United  States,  and  the  security  of  their  citizens. 
That  rule  announced,  therefore,  what  would  hereafter  be  the  prin- 
ciple maintained  by  their  government.  In  every  regularly  docu- 
mented American  merchant  vessel,  the  crew  who  navigated  it  would 
find  their  protection  in  the  flag  which  was  over  them,  (a)  ^ 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hiat.  Law  of  Nations,  787-74G.  Mr.  Webster's  Letter  to  Lord 
Ashburton,  August  8,  1842. 

[^  Impressment  of  Seamen.  —  Tliis  subject  has  been  confused  bj  the  questions  which 

^re  been  discussed  in  connection  witli  it.    One  of  these  is  tlie  conflicting  claims  of 

Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  the  allegiance  of  the  naturalized  seaman, 

Sit)wing  out  of  the  theory  of  inalienable  allegiance  asserted  by  the  former  nation 

^  denied  by  the  latter.     But  that  is  not  a  maritime  question.     Great  Britain 

'^es  no  claim  to  the  inalienable  allegiance  of  a  seaman  whicli  it  does  not  make  to 

^t  of  all  other  persons.      Suppose  the  United  States  had  conceded  the  general 

Pnndple,  that  naturalization  is  powerless  against  the  claim  of  an  original  sovereign, 

^it  would  not  have  touched  the  question  where  and  how  that  claim  should  be 

^^rted.    As  has  been  said  before  (note  (>6),  tlie  question  is  one  of  territorial  juris- 

^ction,  and  not  of  merits.    It  presents  itself  in  the  same  form  if  tlie  seaman  has 

^GYer  been  naturalized.    The  question  of  territorial  jurisdiction  has  also  been  obscured 

yj  connecting  it  with  the  admitted  belligerent  right  of  search  and  capture.    The  right 

^Q  question  has  nothing  to  do  witli  that  belligerent  right.     The  seaman  is  not  an 

^nemy,  or  contraband ;  nor  is  tlie  vessel  in  which  he  is  serving,  or  on  board  which 

tie  is  a  passenger,  either  violating  neutrality,  or  engaged  in  the  enemy's  service. 

^n  the  contrary,  the  ground  of  the  demand  is,  that  the  seaman  is  a  subject  of  tlie 

tapturing  power,  and  owes  it  allegiance  and  service,  whicli  it  requires  him  to  render. 

Tbe  demand  is  tlie  same  in  principle  upon  all  other  persons  as  upon  seamen,  and 

upon  men  who  left  their  country  when  infants  as  upon  actual  deserters  from  public 

service.     It  can  be  enforced  in  profound  peace  as  well  as  during  a  war,  if  enforceable 

• 

It  all.  And  it  is  Immaterial  what  the  immediate  object  of  tlie  sovereign  is  in  demand- 
ing his  subject,  whether  to  try  him  as  a  criminal  or  to  put  him  to  service,  and  to  what 
serrice,  and  on  what  grounds  due.  Admitting  the  validity  of  the  demand, —  the  ques- 
tion remains,  whether  it  can  be  enforced  on  board  the  vessel  of  a  friendly  State  at  «ea. 
When  tbe  propoeition  is  brou^h^  down  to  its  strict  limits,  it  is  found  to  Y)e  tliiB,  and 
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Consular  §  ^^^'  ^^  municipal  laws  and  institutions  of  any 
jurisdiction.  State  may  operate  beyond  its  own  territory,  and  within 
the  territory  of  another  State,  by  special  compact  between  the  two 
States. 

no  more :  Can  a  State  take  from  a  merchant-Tessel  of  a  IHendly  State,  at  sea,  a  person 
on  whom  it  has  a  sovereign  claim,  assumed  to  be  valid  1    It  is  sufScient  to  state  this 
proposition,  to  ensure  its  rejection.    The  truth  is,  the  necessities  of  a  great  maritime 
belligerent  led  it  to  assert  this  claim  to  secure  seamen  for  its  fleets,  at  a  time  when 
the  rules  of  maritime  international  law  were  not  as  well  settled  or  understood  as 
now ;  and  when,  perhaps,  it  was  possible  to  cite  some  analogous  practices  occasion- 
allj  enforced,  and  yielded  to  of  necessity,  in  earlier  times  of  still  obscurer  law.    To 
'  make  the  claim  less  odious  and  more  defensible  on  usage,  it  was  limited  to  seamen 
who  owed  naval  service  to  the  State,  and  to  times  when  the  State  was  engaged  in 
war.    At  last,  to  give  it  fluther  countenance,  it  was  disclaimed  as  a  general  rights 
even  in  such  cases,  and  appended  as  an  incident  to  the  admitted  belligerent  right 
of  search.    In  the  royal  declaration  of  1812,  on  the  occasion  of  the  American  war, 
the  Prince  Regent  says  it  is  not  claimed  that  Great  Britain  can  stop  and  search  a 
foreign  vessel  to  find  and  remove  British  seamen ;  but  that  it  is  claimed  that,  if,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  belligerent  search,  a  British  seaman  happens  to  be  found 
on  board,  he  may  be  removed.    (Ann.  Beg.  1813,  p.  2.)    It  will  be  seen  that  tliis 
reduces  the  claim  from  one  resting  on  a  general  principle  to  an  exception  from  a 
principle,  depending  upon  its  incidental  if  not  accidental  quality  to  reverse  its  char- 
acter into  a  right.    To  sustain  it  in  this  limited  sense,  a  usage  of  nations  must  be 
shown ;  for  no  one  will  pretend,  in  tliis  age  of  international  law,  that  a  belligerent 
cruiser,  finding  nothing  tliat  he  can  claim  under  laws  of  war,  can,  on  closing  his 
search  and  visit,  take  away  with  him  all  persons  or  things  he  may  happen  to  find  to 
which  his  State  has  a  municipal  claim.    There  is  neither  usage  nor  principle  to  that 
effect ;  nor  would  the  practice  now  be  tolerated  nor  probably  asserted  by  any  civilized 
nation.    In  the  discussions  that  arose  out  of  the  case  of  the  Trent,  neither  of  the 
parties  to  the  correspondence,  and  no  writer  on  the  subject,  pretended  that  Mason  and 
Slidell  could  be  removed  as  citizens,  rebels,  or  criminals.    A  right  to  take  them  out, 
as  distinct  from  the  arrest  of  the  Trent,  as  a  prize  proceeding,  was  not  claimed  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and  their  release  was  placed  on  that  ground.    The 
only  justification  possible  was  one  to  be  drawn  from  a  probable  ancient  practice  of 
taking  enemies  from  neutral  vessels ;  but  that  justification  th^  United  States  declined 
to  invoke,  and  no  nation  would  probably  now  assert  or  admit  it.     See  note  89,  i»yra, 
on  Carrying  Hostile  Persons  or  Papers. 

English  writers,  of  late,  have  either  been  silent  on  the  right  of  impressment,  or 
have  stated  it  in  restricted  terms,  attached  to  no  principle  or  usage,  or  have  repu- 
diated it.  The  claim  was  defended,  in  the  last  generation,  in  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  xi.  22,  as  to  wliich  Professor  Bernard  says,  "  The  reviewer  confounds 
a  belligerent  right,  permitted  by  international  law  to  be  exercised  over  a  neutral 
ship,  with  a  claim  to  enforce  English  municipal  law  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  which 
international  law  no  more  allows  in  time  of  war  tlian  in  time  of  peace.''  Kotes  on  the 
Trent  Case,  70.  An  article  in  the  same  Review,  of  January,  18G2,  admits  that  tlie 
right  was  municipal  and  not  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  indirectly  abandons  it. 
A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  of  January,  1862,  says,  "  We  imputed  to  the 
ships  in  which  those  sailors  might  be  found  no  breach  of  neutrality,  and  conse- 
quently we  had  no  right  to  take  them  before  a  prize  court ;  and  therefore,  if  the  right 
wss  to  be  exercised,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  exercised  by  our  naval  oflGLcers. 
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Such  are  the  treaties  by  which  the  consuls  and  other  commercial 
i^nts  of  one  nation  are  authorized  to  exercise,  over  their  own 
countrymen,  a  jurisdiction  within  the  territory  of  the  State  where 
they  reside.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  peculiar  jurisdiction 
depend  upon  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  States. 
Among  Christian  nations  it  is  generally  confined  to  the  decision  of 
eootroversies  in  civil  cases,  arising  between  the  merchants,  seamen, 
and  other  subjects  of  the  State,  in  foreign  coimtries ;  to  the  regis- 
tering of  wills,  contracts,  and  other  instruments  executed  in  pres- 
ence of  the  consul ;  and  to  the  administration  of  the  estates  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  deceased  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
consulate.  The  resident  consuls  of  the  Christian  powers  in  Tui^ 
key,  the  Barbary  States,  and  other  Mohammedan  countries,  exer- 
cise both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  countrymen,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  local  magistrates  and  tribunals.  This  juris- 
diction is  orduiarily  subject,  in  civil  cases,  to  an  appeal  to  the 
superior  tribunals  of  their  own  coimtry.  Tlie  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion is  usually  limited  to  the  infliction  of  pecuniary  penalties; 
and,  in  offences  of  a  higher  grade,  the  functions  of  the  consul  are 
similar  to  those  of  a  police  magistrate,  or  jiLge  cT instruction.  He 
collects  the  documentary  and  other  proofs,  and  sends  them,  to- 
gether with  the  prisoner,  home  to  his  own  country  for  trial.(a) 

. . .  Bat  we  do  not  undertake  to  justify  our  acts  half  a  century  ago.  The  law  of 
impressment  has  been  abolished ;  and  it  is  Terj  certain,  that,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted,  or  CTcn  imagined,  by  England.  The 
law  of  nations  is  deduced  from  the  actual  practice  of  nations ;  and,  as  during  our  last 
war  (though  sorely  in  need  of  sailors)  we  did  not  revive  our  claim  to  take  our  sailors 
out  of  American  ships,  ^he  claim  must  be  held  to  have  been  conclusively  abandoned." 
Phillimorc  dismisses  the  subject  with  a  single,  unintelligible  remark,  —  that  "  the 
right  to  look  for  subjects  on  the  high  seas,"  and  to  "search  neutral  vessels  for 
deserters  and  other  persons  liable  to  military  or  naval  service,  ought  to  be  confined  in 
iu  exercise  to  merchant  vessels"  Intern.  Law,  §  335.  Mr.  Webster,  in  1842,  closed  tlie 
eorretpondence  with  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  subject,  by  the  declaration  that  "the 
American  Government  is  prepared  to  say  that  tlie  practice  of  impressing  seamen 
from  American  vessels  cannot  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  place."  Webster's 
Works,  vi.  825.  It  was,  indeed,  high  time  that  the  subject  should  be  put  beyond  the 
pale  of  juridical  or  diplomatic  discussion. 

For  the  diplomatic  history  of  this  subject,  see  Wait's  American  State-Papers, 
▼i  828,  868.  Rash's  Residence  in  London,  432.  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Rose,  March  1, 
1806.  IVtfliamentary  Papers,  1809,  29.  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Rush,  July  28,  1828. 
8«n.  Doc  18tti  CoDg.  2d  Sess.  Mr.  GalUtin  to  Mr.  CUy,  July  28,  1827.  Mr.  Clay 
to  Mr.  Bttrbonr,  June  18, 1828.  Ex.  Doc.  Ill,  88d  Cong.  Ist  Sess.  Mr.  Sewaxd  to 
Lord  If  OMp  Dec.  26, 1861.]  —  D. 

(«)  Di  Steck,  EmaisarJei  Ckmsak,  sect  vii,  §  8(M0.    FkudesBOB,  DtoU  Coise 

in 
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By  the  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  concluded  at 
Wang  Hiya,  1844,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese 
Empire,  it  is  stipulated,  art.  21,  that  "  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  may  commit  any  crime  in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  be 
tried  and  punished  only  by  the  consul,  or  other  public  functionary 
of  the  United  States  thereto  authorized,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States."  Art.  25.  "  All  questions  in  regard  to  rights, 
whether  of  property  or  of  person,  arising  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  Cliina,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  and 
regulated  by  the  authorities,  of  their  own  government  And  all 
controversies  occurring  in  China,  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  tlie  subjects  of  any  other  government,  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
such  governments  respectively,  without  interference  on  the  part 
of  China."  « 

mercial,  Part  VI.  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  §  2;  ch.  4,  §§  1,  2,  8.  Miltitz,  Manuel  des  Consuls, 
torn.  ii.  Part  II.  pp.  70-78,  102-186,  162-201,  696-779,  868-866.  The  various  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers,  by  which  the  functions  and  privileges 
of  consuls  are  reciprocally  regulated,  will  be  found  accurately  enumerated  and  fUUy 
analyzed  in  the  above  treatise  of  Baron  de  Miltitz,  torn.  ii.  Part.  II.  p.  1498-1698. 

[^  Abbott's  United  States  Consul's  Manual,  1868,  gives  the  treaties,  statutes,  and 
regulations  bearing  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  consuls.  The  general  principle  runs 
through  our  treaties,  that  consuls  shall  take  jurisdiction  over  questions  of  wages, 
shipment,  and  discharge  of  seamen,  and  over  all  transactions  occurring  on  board  vessels 
of  the  United  States  lying  in  a  foreign  port,  whether  in  the  nature  of  contracts,  torts, 
or  crimes,  so  &r  as  they  concern  only  the  vessels  and  their  cargoes  and  the  persons 
belonging  on  board.  K  they  concern  the  public  peace  of  the  country,  or  the  rights  of 
persons  not  belonging  on  board,  they  are  subjects  of  local  jurisdiction.  In  many 
of  the  treaties,  consuls  are  permitted  to  take  possession  of  the  personal  effects  and 
estates  of  deceased  citizens  of  their  respective  countries,  and  administer  upon  them, 
or  send  them  home  for  administration.  There  are  also  provisions  authorizing  consuls 
to  take  depositions  and  authenticate  documents,  and  making  consular  copies  evidence 
in  judicial  proceedings.  In  some  treaties,  consuls  are  permitted  to  arrest  deserters 
firom  public  or  private  ships,  through  the  local  magistrates ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
local  processes  for  arrest,  and  places  of  detention  and  imprisonment,  are  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  consul.  Provisions  are  made  in  the  treaty  with  France  author- 
izing the  intervention  of  consuls,  and  directing  notice  to  them,  in  cases  of  salvage  of 
vessels  or  cargoes  of  their  respective  countries.  There  are  no  treaty  stipulations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  respecting  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
deserting  seamen.  The  last  attempt  at  such  an  arrangement  failed  because  of  Great 
Britain's  desiring  to  exclude  slaves  ft'om  the  treaty,  which  was  objected  to  by  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Dallas,  Oct.  8,  1860.  See  treaties  with  France 
(United-States  Laws,  x.  992),  Prussia,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Russia,  Sar- 
dinia, Spain,  Austria,  Sweden,  Two  Sicilies,  the  Hanseatic  Towns ;  and  with  Mexico, 
and  all  the  States  of  South  America,  Morocco,  Turkey,  Cliina,  Algiers,  and  Tunis 
(United-States  Laws,  viii.  ix.  x.) :  also,  act  of  March  2,  1829,  lb.  x.  860,  and  treaties 
wjih  Japan,  United-States  Laws,  xi.  728,  Persia,  lb.  709,  Siam,  lb.  688.]  —D. 
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§111.  Every  sovereign  State  is  independent  of  every    inde- 
other,  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial  power.  Sf'thTstat© 

This  general  position  must,  of  course,  be  qualified  by  ^^J^ 
the  exceptions  to  its  application,  arising  out  of  express  po^«r. 
eompact,  such  as  conventions  with  foreign  States,  and  acts  of  con- 
federation, by  which  the  State  may  be  iinited  in  a  league  with  other 
States;  for  some  common  purpose.  By  tlie  stipulations  of  these 
compacts,  it  may  part  with  certain  portions  of  its  judicial  power,  or 
may  modify  its  exercise  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 
of  the  treaty  or  act  of  union. 

§  112.  Subject  to  these  exceptions,  the  judicial  power  of  every 
State  is  co-extensive  with  its  legislative  power.  At  the  same  time, 
it  does  not  embrace  those  cases  in  which  the  municipal  institu- 
tioiis  of  another  nation  operate  within  the  territory.  Such  are  the 
cases  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  or  his  public  minister,  fleet,  or  army, 
coming  within  the  territorial  limits  of  another  State,  which,  as 
already  observed,  are,  in  general,  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
local  laws,  (a) 

§  113.  The  judicial  power  of  every  independent  State, 
then,  extends,  with  the  qualifications  mentioned,  —  the  judicial 

1.  To  the  punishment  of  all  offences  against  the  mu-  SmlniSr^^ 
^cipal  laws  of  the   State,  by  whomsoever  committed,  ^^^^^^^ 
'Wthin  the  territory,  (a) 

2.  To  the  pmiishment  of  all  such  offences,  by  whomsoever  com- 
^tted,  on  board  its  public  and  private  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
^d  on  board  its  public  vessels  in  foreign  ports.  (6) 

3.  To  the  punishment  of  all  such  offences  by  its  subjects,  where- 
soever committed. 

4.  To  the  punishment  of  piracy,  and  other  offences  against  the 
law  of  nations,  by  whomsoever  and  wheresoever  committed,  (c) 

It  is  evident  that  a  State  cannot  punish  an  offence  against  its 
municipal  laws,  committed  within  the  territory  of  another  State, 
unless  by  its  own  citizens ;  nor  can  it  arrest  the  persons  or  property 
of  the  supposed  offender  witliin  that  territory ;  but  it  may  arrest 
its  own  citizens  in  a  place  which  is  not  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  nation,  as  the  high  seas,®  and  punish  them  for  offences 

(a)  Vide  Mupra,  §  95. 

(a)  Ibid.  §  S4.  (6)  Ibid.  §§  95, 106.  (c)  Vide  injrh,  §  120  e<  Mg. 

[^  Tbe  author  does  not  mean  to  include  an  arrest  on  the  high  seaa  from  a  vosmSL 
of  another  natiiQii  against  its  conBent] — D, 
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committed  within  such  a  place,  or  within  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
State. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  which  has  been  adopted,  in  this 
respect,  in  the  United  States,  criminal  offences  are  considered  as 
altogether  local,  and  are  justiciable  only  by  the  courts  of  that  coun- 
try where  the  offence  is  committed.  But  this  principle  is  peculiar 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  and 
even  in  these  two  countries  it  has  been  frequently  disregarded  by 
the  positive  legislation  of  each,  in  tiie  enactment  of  statutes,  under 
which  offences  committed  by  a  subject  or  citizen,  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  a  foreign  State,  have  been  made  punishable  in  the 
courts  of  that  country  to  which  the  party  owes  allegiance,  and 
whose  laws  he  is  bound  to  obey.  There  is  some  contrariety  in  the 
opinions  of  different  public  jurists  on  this  question ;  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  their  authority  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  offender's  country,  in  such  a  case,  wherever 
such  jurisdiction  is  expressly  conferred  upon  those  courts,  by  the 
local  laws  of  that  country.  This  doctrine  is  also  fully  confirmed 
by  the  international  usage  and  constant  legislation  of.  the  different 
States  of  the  European  continent,  by  which  crimes  in  general,  or 
certain  specified  offences  against  the  municipal  code,  committed  by 
a  citizen  or  subject  in  a  foreign  country,  are  made  punishable  in  the 
courts  of  his  own.  (cT)^ 

§  114.  Laws  of  trade  and  navigation  cannot  affect  for- 
tradcand  cigucrs,  bcyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State,  but 
Diiviga  on.  ^j^^y  ^^^  binding  upon  its  citizens,  wherever  they  may  be. 

Thus,  offences  against  the  laws  of  a  State  prohibiting  or  regulating 
any  particular  traffic,  may  be  punished  by  its  tribunals,  when 
committed  by  its  citizens,  in  whatever  place;  but  if  committed 
by  foreigners,  such  offences  can  only  be  thus  punished  when 
committed  within  tlie  territory  of  the  State,  or  on  board  of  its 
vessels,  in  some  place  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State.Ti 

"Extradi-  §  115.  The  public  jurists  are  divided  upon  the  ques- 
criminaifl.  tiou,  liow  far  a  sovereign  State  is  obliged  to  deliver  up 
persons,  whether  its  own  subjects  or  foreigners,  charged  with  or  con- 

{d)  Folix,  Droit  Intematioiial  Privd,  §§  510-532.  See  American  Jurist,  xziL 
881-886. 

p«  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  619-626.]— D. 
/«  Story  *B  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  626  o,  6.]  —  D. 
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Ficted  of  crimes  committed  in  another  country,  upon  the  demand 
of  a  foreign  State,  or  of  its  officers  of  justice.  Some  of  these 
writers  maintain  the  doctrine,  that,  according  to  the  law  and  usage 
of  nations,  every  sovereign  State  is  obliged  to  refuse  an  asylum  to 
individuals  accused  of  crimes  affecting  the  general  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  society,  and  whose  extradition  is  demanded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  crime  has 
been  committed.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  Hoineccius, 
Burlamaqui,  Vattel,  Rutherforth,  Schmelzing,  and  Kent,  (a)  Ac- 
cording to  PuflFendorf,  Voet,  Martens,  Kliiber,  Lcyser,  Kluit,  Saal- 
feld,  Schmaltz,  Mittermeyer,  and  Heffter,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice  is  a  matter  of  imperfect  obli- 
gation only ;  and  though  it  may  be  habitually  practised  by  certain 
States,  as  the  result  of  mutual  comity  and  convenience,  requires  to 
be  confirmed  and  regulated  by  special  compact,  in  order  to  give  it 
the  force  of  an  international  law.  (6)  And  the  learned  Mitter- 
meyer considers  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  so  many  special 
treaties  respecting  this  matter  as  conclusive  evidence  that  there 
is  no  such  general  usage  among  nations,  constituting  a  perfect 
obligation,  and  having  the  force  of  law  properly  so  called.  Even 
under  systems  of  confederated  States,  such  as  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation and  the  North  American  Union,  this  obligation  is 
limited  to  the  cases  and  conditions  mentioned  in  the  federal  com- 
pacts, (c)'^ 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  §§  8-5.  Heincccius,  Pralect.  in 
Grot  j.  t  Buriamaqui,  torn.  ii.  Part  IV.  ch.  8,  §§  28-29.  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  6,  §§  76,  77. 
Ratherforth,  loBt.  of  Nat  Law,  ii.  ch.  9,  p.  12.  Schmelzing,  systematiscber  GrundriM 
des  praktischen  europiiiscben  Voikerrechts,  §  61.    Kent's  Comm.  i.  86,  87,  5th  edit 

(6)  Puffendorf,  Elementa,  lib.  yiii.  cap.  8,  §§  28,  24.  Voet,  de  Stat  §  11,  cap.  1, 
No.  6.  Martens,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  8,  §  101.  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens, 
Part  II.  tit  1,  ch.  2,  §  66.  Leyser,  Meditationes  ad  Pandect  Med.  10.  Kluit,  de 
Deditione  Profngorum,  §  1,  p.  7.  Saalfeld,  Handbuch  des  positiren  Voikerrechts, 
§  40.  Schmaltz,  europiiisches  Volkerrecht,  p.  160.  Heffler,  europaische  Volker- 
recbt,  §  68.    Mittermaier,  deutsches  StrafTerfahren,  Theil  i.  §  59,  pp.  814-819. 

(c)  Mittermaier,  Ibid. 

P  This  statement,  without  explanation,  might  give  to  a  foreign  reader  an  imper- 
fect notion  of  American  criminal  jurisprudence.  For  crimes  over  which  the  courts 
of  the  general  government  have  jurisdiction,  a  fugitive  may  be  arrested  by  warrants 
from  the  federal  courts,  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  For  crimes  solely  against  the  laws 
of  a  State  and  triable  only  by  the  State  tribunals,  the  Aigitive  can  be  arrested  in 
another  State  only  by  the  authority  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  found.  But  the  Con- 
stitution requires  each  State  to  make  such  arrests,  and  does  not  limit  the  obligation  to 
particular  cases,  but  extends  it  to  all  fugitives  from  justice,  "  charged  with  traaBon, 
felony,  or  other  crime,"  as  stated  just  below,  in  the  text.]  —  D. 
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The  negative  doctrine,  that,  independent  of  special  compact,  no 
State  is  bound  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice  upon  the  demand 
of  a  foreign  State,  was  maintained  at  an  early  period  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  considerable  preponder- 
ance of  judicial  authority  in  the  American  courts  of  justice,  both 
State  and  Federal,  (dy^ 

(d)  Sec  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  M.  Genet,  Sept.  12, 1793.  The  decision  of  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent,  in  re  Washburn,  Johnson's  Ch.  Rep.  ir.  166,  is  counterbalanced  bj 
that  of  Chief  Justice  Tilgliman,  in  Respublica  v.  Deacon,  Sergeant  &  Rawlc's  Rep. 
X.  125 ;  by  that  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  Respublica  v.  Green,  Massachusetts 
Rep.  xvii.  51&-54S ;  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  Peters's  Rep.  xiv.  540. 

[^  Extradition. -^li  may  be  considered  as  settled  in  tlie  United  States,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  positiTe  law  conferring  the  power  upon  a  judicial  tribunal,  that  tribunal 
has  no  authority,  by  virtue  of  its  general  functions,  to  make  extradition  of  criminals. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  obligation  upon  a  goyemment,  under  the 
law  of  nations,  to  surrender  fugitive  criminals  to  a  foreign  power;  and,  consequently, 
it  is  a  political  and  not  a  judicial  question,  whether  extradition  shall  be  made,  —  a 
question  depending  on  reasons  of  state,  and  not  upon  rules  of  law.  There  is  not  onXj 
no  obligation  upon  a  government  to  make  extradition,  but,  since  treaties  upon  that 
subject  have  become  so  common,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  ask  for  extradition  in  the 
absence  of  a  treaty,  or  in  a  case  which  the  treaty  does  not  cover.  The  fiu;t  that  two 
nations  have  made  no  arrangement  on  the  subject,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  preclud- 
ing a  demand  on  either  side.  Although  there  is  no  obligation  in  the  absence  of  a 
treaty,  a  State  may,  in  view  of  its  own  policy,  refuse  asylum  to  fugitive  criminals 
of  certain  classes,  or  remove  them  from  its  territory.  How  it  will  do  this,  in  what 
cases,  and  by  the  agency  of  what  functionaries,  is  purely  a  matter  of  municipal  law. 
Whether  the  State  will  surrender  fugitive  criminals  without  a  treaty,  or  will  make  a 
compact  for  the  purpose,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  political  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  United  States  have  treaties  of  extradition  with  nearly  all  civilized  nations. 
Tliese  treaties  have  the  common  feature  of  never  including,  and  usually  expressly 
excluding,  surrender  for  political  or  military  offences,  or  offences  triable  by  military  or 
summary  courts,  and  of  not  including  petty  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  It  has  been 
decided,  as  matter  of  constitutional  law,  that  a  treaty  does  not,  by  its  own  fqrce,  gire 
jurisdiction  to  all  courts  and  magistrates,  but  that  an  act  of  Congress  is  necessary  to 
authorize  a  court  or  magistrate  to  act  under  tlie  treaty.  As  the  surrender  is  a  political 
act  of  the  State,  the  function  of  a  court  or  judicial  magistrate  is  only  to  determine 
judicially  whether  a  case  has  been  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  invoked 
and  with  the  statute.  Not  only  is  the  surrender  to  the  foreign  officer  an  executive  act, 
but  the  original  arrest  may  always  be  made  by  the  executive ;  and,  if  the  statute  so 
provides,  it  may  also  be  made  by  the  court  or  the  examining  magistrate.  By  the 
Constitution,  whatever  under  a  treaty  of  extradition  is  an  executive  act,  the  President 
may  do,  or  the  Secretary  of  State  as  his  agent,  without  an  enabling  statute.  The 
statutes  to  carry  treaties  of  extradition  into  effect  have  been  made  and  construed  in 
accordance  with  these  principles.  They  authorize  certain  courts  and  magistrates,  upon 
complaint  made,  to  issue  warrants  of  arrest ;  to  hear  and  decide  tlie  question ;  and,  if  a 
case  for  surrender  is  made  out,  to  certify  the  result,  together  witli  the  evidence,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  tliereupon,  to  make  the  extra- 
ditioD,  The  statutes  do  not  undertake  to  compel  the  Secretary  to  do  so,  as  the 
182 
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§  116.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides,  (art.  4, 

8.  2,)  that  "  a  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or 

other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another 

State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from 

which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having 

jurisdiction  of  the  crime." 

becomes  then  rather  diplomatic  and  international.  The  legislature  interposes  the 
judicial  inquirj  as  a  condition  to  the  surrender  under  a  treaty,  but  does  not  give 
the  judicial  magistrate  power  to  require  a  surrender. 

The  question  still  remains,  whether,  in  the  absence  of  treaties  tSid  statutes,  the 
ezecatiTe  can  surrender  a  fugitive  criminal.  The  general  tone  of  the  judicial  ded- 
sions  and  of  political  debate  has  been  adverse  to  such  a  right ;  yet  it  was  exercised  in 
a  remarkable  case  in  1864, — tliat  of  Arguelles.  This  person,  being  governor  of  a 
district  in  Cuba  in  wliich  a  cargo  of  Africans  had  been  landed  from  a  slave-ship  and 
tet  free  by  the  authorities,  had  reported  officially  to  the  government  that  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  of  them  had  died  of  small-pox ;  but  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  sold 
them  into  slavery  while  in  his  charge,  for  large  sums,  with  the  aid  of  forged  papers, 
and  had  escaped  to  New  York.  There  was  no  treaty  of  extradition  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States ;  but  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba  and  the  Spanish  Minister  laid  the 
matter  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  requested  the  arrest  and  surrender  of  Ar- 
guelles, as  an  act  of  &vor  and  comity,  not  only  on  account  of  the  enormity  of  his 
ofienoe,  but  because  his  presence  in  Cuba  was  found  necessary  to  the  liberation  of  the 
men  he  had  sold  into  slavery.  Mr.  Seward,  with  the  sanction  of  the  President, 
ordered  tlie  arrest,  as  a  purely  executive  act ;  and  Arguelles  was  delivered  to  a  special 
agent  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  by  him  taken  to  Cuba.  The  Senate,  on  the 
28th  May,  1864,  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  l^sident  to  inform  tiiem  whether 
snch  a  surrender  had  been  made,  and,  if  so,  under  what  authority  of  law  or  treaty  it 
was  done.  The  President  transmitted  a  reply,  covering  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  tiie  documents  showing  the  guilt  of  Arguelles,  and  the  request  of  the 
Spanish  Government.  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  report,  says :  "  There  being  no  treaty  of 
extradition  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  or  any  act  of  Congress  directing 
how  fugitives  from  justice  in  Spanish  dominions  shall  be  delivered  up,  the  extradition 
in  this  case  is  understood  by  this  department 'to  have  been  made  in  virtue  of  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Although  there  is  a  conflict  of 
autiiorities  concerning  the  expediency  of  exercising  comity  towards  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, by  surrendering  at  its  request  one  of  its  own  subjects  charged  with  the 
commission  of  crime  within  its  territory,  and  although  it  may  be  conceded  that  there 
is  no  national  obligation  to  make  such  a  surrender  upon  a  demand  therefor,  unless  it  is 
acknowledged  by  treaty  or  by  statute  law,  yet  a  nation  is  never  bound  to  f\uiiish 
asylum  to  dangerous  criminals,  who  are  offenders  against  the  human  race ;  and  it  is 
beheved  that  if  in  any  case  the  comity  could  with  propriety  be  practised,  the  one 
which  is  understood  to  have  called  forth  the  resolution  furnished  a  just  occasion  for 
its  exercise."    U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.  1864,  Part  II.  60-74 :  Cong.  Globe,  1864. 

A  resolution  introduced  into  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  condemning  this  act,  as 
a  violation  of  tiie  Constitution  and  in  derogation  of  the  right  of  asylum,  was  rejected 
by  a  large  m^ority,  and  the  subject  referred  to  a  committee ;  but  it  was  followed  by 
no  action  of  Congress.  An  indictment  was  found  in  New  York  against  the  officer 
who  made  the  arrest  under  the  Secretary's  warrant,  on  a  charge  of  kidnapping,  bu\ 
the  case  has  not  been  abjudicated;  and^  as  no  petition  for  habeas  corjnts  was  fl\«^  m 
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Extra-  §  117.  By  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Se  Ashbw-'^  Washington  on  the  9th  August,  1842,  between  the  United 
ton  Treaty.  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  "  agreed  that  the  United 
States  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  upon  mutual  requisitions  by 
them,  or  their  ministers,  officers,  or  authorities,  respectively  made, 
deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons,  who,  being  charged  with  the  crime 
of  murder,  or  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,^*  or 

behalf  of  Arguelles  before  his  removal  ih)m  the  country,  the  legality  of  the  act  of  the 
Secretary  has  not  been  judicially  passed  upon. 

Upon  the  matters  embraced  in  this  note,  see  U.  S.  Laws,  yiii.  Treaties,  U.  S. 
Laws,  ix.  802;  lb.  xii.  84.  United  States  v.  Davis,  Sumner,  ii.  482.  Kane's  case, 
Howard,  xiv.  108.  Metzger's  case,  N.  Y.  I^gal  Obs.  88 ;  Barb.  i.  248 ;  Howard,  v.  176. 
Heilbom's  case,  Parker,  C.  R.,  1.  429.  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  Peters,  xiv.  40.  Holmes's 
case,  Vermont  R.  xii.  681.  Robbins's  (Nash's;  case,  Wharton's  State  Trials,  892-466 ; 
and  Bee,  267.  Washburn's  case,  4  Johns's  Ch.  Rep.  iv.  106 ;  Wharton's  C.  R.  T.  R. 
iii.  473.  Vcremaitre's  case,  Am.  Law  Joum.  iii.  488.  The  British  Prisoners,  Woo<lb. 
and  M.  i.  67.  Dos  Santos's  case.  Brock,  ii.  493.  United  States  v.  Stowell,  Curtis, 
ii.  160.  Opinions  of  Attomey-General,  i.  884-892;  ii.  832, 902;  vi.  86, 91,  217,  227,  287, 
270,  290, 481 ;  vii.  6, 286, 686, 612.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  174.  Gardner's  Institutes, 
168-170.  Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  case  of  The  Creole,  Webster's  Works, 
vi.  806.  Ortolan,  R^gl.  Intern,  liv.  ii.  ch.  14.  Kliiber,  europ.  Vtilkr.  §  86.  Hefiler, 
europ.  Volkr.  §  68.  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  i.  §§  860-886.  Woolsey's  Elements,  §  79. 
Story's  Conflict  of  I^ws,  §§  626-628.  Correspondence  between  Earl  Russell  and  Mr. 
Adams  on  The  Emily  St.  Pierre,  U.  S.  Dipl.  Corr.  1862.  (See  note,  injra,  Rescue  by 
Neutrals.)  Nations  bound  by  treaties  of  extradition  must  still  have  the  right  to  protect 
themselves  against  being  detrauded  of  their  right  to  gpve  asylum.  If,  for  instance,  a 
political  refugee,  an  escaped  slave,  or  a  deserter  from  military  service,  has  asylum  by 
the  practice  of  a  nation,  it  will  look  behind  the  mere  formal  proofs  of  a  crime  com- 
mitted by  such  a  person,  to  see  that  the  real  object  is  not  to  get  possession  of  him  for 
a  purpose  to  which  the  treaty  does  not  apply.  In  many  cases,  the  government  of  tlie 
country  making  the  demand  may  not  be  cognizant  of  the  motives  of  i>arties  who  have 
procured  an  indictment,  and  set  on  foot  the  proceedings  for  surrender. 

Before  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  demands  were  sometimes 
made  on  a  free  State,  under  the  extradition  clause  in  the  Constitution,  for  surrender, 
on  a  charge  of  larceny,  of  a  colored  man  who  had  fled  from  slavery,  —  the  charge 
being  perhaps  for  stealing  a  horse  with  which  he  made  his  escape ;  and  the  free  States 
have  ref\i8ed  the  surrender,  when  satisfied  that  the  real  object  was  to  reduce  the  man 
to  slavery.]  —  1). 

[■*  "  Piracy  "  in  Extradition  Treaties.  —  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  piracy  "  in  this 

treaty  has  received  a  construction  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  England,  in  the 

case  of  the  crew  of  the  Gerity.     (Timan's  case,  Best  &  Smith,  v.  648.^    The  American 

schooner  Gerity  sailed  from  Matamoras,  in  November,  1863,  with  a  cargro  of  cotton, 

bound  to  New  York.    Six  or  more  men  embarked  in  her  as  passengers,  and,  when 

about  seventy  miles  out  at  sea,  rose  and  took  possession  of  the  vessel,  set  the  master 

adrift  in  a  boat,  took  the  vessel  to  British  Honduras,  and,  after  soiling  the  cargo,  alNUi- 

doncd  her.    Three  of  these  men,  being  at  Liverpool,  were  arrested  by  a  wanant 

issued  by  a  commissioner  under  tlie  treaty  of  extradition  of  1842,  by  direction  of  a 

Secretary  of  State,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Minister.    The  priaonen  con- 

tended  that  Uiey  were  acting  under  vitborily  of  the  Confederate  States,  whom  Greal 
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arson,  or  robbery,  or  forgery,  or  the  utterance  of  forged  paper,  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum,  or 
shall  be  found,  within  the  territories  of  the  other :  Provided,  That 
this  shall  only  be  done  upon  such  evidence  of  criminality  as, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  or  person 
so  charged  shall  be  foimd,  would  justify  his  apprehension  and 
commitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime  or  oflFence  had  been  there  com- 

Britain  had  recognized  as  belligerent,  and  that  tlieir  act  was  not  triable  as  a  crime. 
The  magistrate  held  that  their  act  was  prima  facie  the  crime  of  piracy,  and  that  the 
defence  of  belligerent  authority  was  one  to  be  made  at  tlieir  trial,  and  held  them  for 
extradition.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  waa  issued  fh>m  the  Queen's  Bench,  May,  1864 ; 
and,  on  the  return,  the  cause  was  elaborately  argued  by  counsel  instructed  respectively 
by  the  United  States  Minister,  and  by  tlie  agent  of  the  Confederate  States,  who  came 
forward  to  adopt  tlie  act.  The  court  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  tlicre  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  magistrate  in  holding  the  prisoners,  and  that  their 
defence  of  belligerency  was  properly  to  be  made  on  their  trial ;  and  that  the  act,  if  a 
crime  and  not  an  act  of  war,  was  piracy  jure  gentium,  and  triable  in  England.  The 
only  question  then  was,  whether  it  was  within  the  legal  authority  of  the  magistrate  to 
deliver  up  a  person  for  a  crime  which  each  country  had  jurisdiction  to  try.  The 
m^ority  of  the  court,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  dissenting,  held  that  the  case  did  not 
come  within  tlie  terms  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  act  of  6  &  7  Victoria,  ch.  76,  pro- 
viding for  its  execution.  Justices  Crompton,  Blackburn,  and  Shee  held  that  the 
treaty  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  crimes  justiciable  by  one  country,  and  not  by 
the  other.  They  drew  this  conclusion  from  the  words  of  the  treaty,  "  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  either,''  ..."  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be  found  within  the 
territories  of  the  other ; "  from  the  preamble  of  the  Act,  "  committed  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,"  and  **  found  within  the  territories  of  Her  Majesty,"  and 
the  words,  "  fugitive,"  **  deliver  up  to  justice ; "  and  from  the  probability  that  the  con- 
tracting parties  would  desire  to  provide  only  for  cases  which  the  nation  making  tlie  de- 
mand had  jurisdiction  to  try  and  the  other  nation  had  not.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
word  "piracy"  in  the  treaty,  if  it  could  mean  only  yATKCj  jure  gentiumy  triable  anywhere, 
would  be  against  this  construction ;  but  it  was  held  tliat  the  word  was  introduced  to 
meet  acts  made  piracy  by  the  statute  law  of  America,  not  being  so  jure  gentium ,  and  of 
which  the  United  States  would  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  by  the  acts  of  80  April, 
1790,  and  5  May,  1820.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  was  of  opinion  that  the 
treaty  and  statute  of  6  &  7  Victoria  were  not  necessarily  confined  to  crimes  of  which  the 
nation  making  the  demand  had  exclusive  jurisdiction ;  that  it  might  be  applicable,  for  in- 
stance,  to  certain  offences  committed  in  a  foreign  territory  by  British  subjects  against 
other  British  subjects,  or  against  the  State,  which  either  nation  could  try,  but  which, 
in  respect  of  testimony  or  otherwise,  could  be  more  conveniently  and  justly  tried  in  the 
country  where  the  act  was  done.  "  Within  the  jurisdiction  "  did  not  necessarily  mean 
"exclusive"  jurisdiction;  and,  if  it  did,  it  referred  to  the  area  over  which  the  laws 
of  the  particular  State  prevail ;  and  that  a  ship  is  constructively  such  a  place,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  He  saw  no  objection  to  including  in  the  treaty 
piracy  jure  gentium^  for  the  like  reasons  of  convenience  and  justice.  Piracy  jure 
gentium  would  be  committed  "  witliin  the  jurisdiction,"  not  exclusive,  of  the  demand- 
ing nation,  if  committed  on  board  one  of  its  vessels  at  sea.  Professor  Abdy,  in  his 
recent  edition  of  Kent's  Intern.  Law,  441-2,  considers  the  opinion  o{  t\ic  liot^  CY^si 
Justice  to  have  been  the  more  correct  interpretaUon  of  the  statute  and  treaty  .\ — T>. 
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mitted ;  and  the  respective  judges  and  other  magistrates  of  the 
two  governments  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority, 
upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged,  that  he  may  be 
brought  before  such  judges  or  other  magistrates,  respectively, — 
to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of  criminality  may  be  heard  and 
considered ;  and  if,  on  such  hearing,  the  evidence  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  exam- 
ining judge  or  magistrate  to  certify  the  same  to  the  proper  execu- 
tive authority,  that  a  warrant  may  issue  for  the  surrender  of  such 
fugitives.  The  expense  of  such  apprehension  and  delivery  shall 
bo  borne  and  defrayed  by  the  party  who  makes  the  requisition  and 
receives  the  fugitive."  "^ 

p*  Judicial  Construction  of  Extradition  Treaties.  —  The  points  raised  and  decided  in 
the  Gcrity  Case  are  given  in  note  74,  supra.  The  point  actually  decided  was,  that  the 
word  "  piracy,"  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  did  not  include  piracy  jure  gentium,  but  was 
confined  to  acts  made  piracy  by  the  municipal  law.  The  main  reason  given  was,  that 
a  nation  could  not  be  presumeil  to  promise  extradition  of  criminals  whom  it  had  itself 
jurisdiction  to  try,  equally  with  tlie  nation  demanding  extradition. 

Windsor's  Case.  —  This  case  was  before  the  Queen's  Bench,  April  27, 1865.  Wind- 
sor was  arrested  for  extradition  under  the  treatj-,  as  a  person  *'  charged  with  forgery  "  in 
New  York.  The  acts  done  by  him  were  false  entries,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding, 
in  books  of  account  of  a  bank,  kept  by  him  as  its  clerk.  By  a  statute  of  New  York,  it 
is  provided  that  a  person  convicted  of  such  acts  shall  be  **  acyudged  guilty  of  forgery." 
The  court  was  satisfied  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt  under  that 
statute  to  require  extradition,  if  the  offence  came  within  tlie  treaty ;  and  it  was  con- 
ceded by  the  counsel  for  the  requisition  that  the  acts  done  would  not  be  forgery  by  the 
common  law,  or  by  the  statute  law  of  England,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  American  States 
generally.  The  only  question  was,  whether  the  treaty  providing  for  extradition  of 
persons  charged  with  "  forgery  '*  covered  this  case.  The  Ix)rd  Chief  Justice  said : 
"  The  act  is  restricted  to  cases  which  have  the  essential  and  substantial  elements  of 
the  offences  s)>ecifled,  and  according  to  the  law  of  both  countries ;  and  the  mere  fact 
that  an  act  which,  according  to  the  general  law  of  either  country,  has  not  the  character 
of  a  particular  offence,  is  treated  as  such  by  the  law  of  one  of  them,  does  not  bring 
the  case  within  such  a  treaty  as  this.  We  must  assume  that  the  terms  employed  are 
use<l  in  a  sense  which  they  would  have  in  the  law  of  both  countries,  and  not  in  a 
sense  wholly  peculiar  to  some  local  law  in  one  of  them."  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn 
said :  "  It  must  be  taken  that  the  terms  were  used  in  a  sense  common  to  both  parties  to 
the  treaty.  The  mere  fact  that  the  law  of  one  country*,  or  of  one  part  of  it,  described 
an  act  as  being  an  offence  which,  in  its  own  nature,  in  any  sense  common  to  both 
countries,  it  was  not,  did  not  bring  the  case  within  the  treaty.  This  act  was  not 
really  ft>rgery ;  and  what  the  State  of  New  York  had  enacted  was,  that  it  should  be 
punished  as  forgery."  Mr.  Justice  Shee  being  of  the  same  opinion,  the  prisoner  was 
released. 

Amkrmm't  Ca$e. — Anderson  was  a  slave  by  the  law  of  ^lissouri,  and  killed  a  white 
■n  of  that  State  who  endeavored  to  arrest  him  while  he  was  making  his  escape 
mMonri  By  the  law  of  MiBSOuri,  any  citizen  may  arrest  a  slaTe  fbuiid  beyond 
IM 
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§  118.  By  the  convention  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  9th 
Xovember,  1843,  between  the  United  States  and  France,  it  was 
agreed: 

"  Art.  1.  That  the  high  contractmg  parties  shall,  on  requisitions 
made  in  their  name,  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  diplo- 
matic agents,  deliver  up  to  justice  persons  who,  being  accused  of  the 
crimes  enumerated  in  the  next  following  article,  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  requiring  party,  shall  seek  an  asylum  or 
shall  be  found  within  the  territories  of  the  other :  Provided,  That 
this  shall  be  done  only  when  the  fact  of  the  commission  of  the 
crime  shall  be  so  established,  as  that  the  laws  of  the  country,  in 
Vhich  the  fugitive  or  tlie  person  so  accused  shall  be  found,  would 
justify  his  or  her  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the. 
crime  had  been  there  committed. 

limits  without  a  pass.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  Canada,  and  was  demanded,  under  the 
treaty,  as  a  person  "  charged  with  murder."  The  objection  made  was,  that  the  act  done 
bj  Anderson  was  not  murder  by  the  law  of  England  or  the  common  law,  inasmuch 
as,  slarery  not  being  allowed  by  those  laws,  the  killing  of  a  person  who  attempted  to 
jeduce  another  to  slavery,  x>r  to  retain  him  in  slavery  by  force,  was  justifiable  or 
excusable.  Reliance  was  placed  especially  on  the  language  of  the  tenth  article  of  the 
treaty,  —  "  provided  that  this  [extradition]  shall  only  be  done  upon  such  evidence  of 
criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  or  person  so 
charged  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  apprehennion  and  commitment  for  trial  if 
the  crime  or  offence  had  been  there  committed."  The  migority  of  the  judges  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  of  Upper  Canada  sustained  the  requisition ;  while  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Canada  held  that  the  act  did  not  come  within  the  treaty,  and  discharged 
the  prisoner.    The  principle,  therefore,  has  had  no  authoritative  decision. 

The  question  is  an  interesting  one.  Assuming  that  the  offence  charged  must  have 
the  substantial  elements  of  that  offence  by  the  general  law  of  both  countries,  still 
Missouri  had  no  new  or  peculiar  law  of  murder.  The  definition  of  the  offence  was 
the  same  there  as  in  Canada ;  and  the  same  general  rules  of  evidence  and  instructions 
to  the  jury  would  be  applied  to  the  &cts  in  each  country.  In  each,  the  rule  would  be, 
that  the  knowingly  and  intentionally  killing  by  the  prisoner  of  a  person  who  had  a 
legal  right  to  arrest  him,  in  wilfully  resisting  the  arrest,  is  murder,  in  the  absence  of 
sufiicient  provocation  to  reduce  it  to  manslaughter.  The  point  where  the  law  of  the 
two  countries  would  differ  is,  as  to  the  right  to  make  the  arrest  in  the  particular  case, 
and  the  consequent  illegality  of  resisting  it.  The  right  of  the  deceased  to  arrest  the 
prisoner  grew  out  of  the  slave  system  ;  but  it  was  part  of  the  law  touching  the  rela- 
tions of  inhabitants  to  each  other  and  to  the  public,  which  each  nation  must  regulate 
for  itself,  and  which  existed  when  the  treaty  was  made.  If  two  nations  have  an 
identical  code  as  to  murder,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  trial  and  the  rules  of  evidence, 
there  may  yet  be  great  diversities  in  tlie  systems  of  tlie  two  nations,  resulting  in  rights 
to  use  force,  or  to  resist  the  use  of  force,  in  one,  directly  opposite  to  what  would 
exist  in  Uie  other.  Can  this  state  of  things  be  fkirly  held  to  constitute  a  difference  in 
the  substantial  elements  of  the  offence  in  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  ?  Does  it 
not  rather  address  itself  to  the  policy  of  the  two  countries,  in  making  trea^eft  ot 
reciprocal  extradition,  calling  for  exceptions  or  qualifications  ?    As  to  the  c\a\ia«  oi  Kh« 
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"  Art.  2.  Persons  shall  be  so  delivered  up  who  shall  be  charged, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  convention,  with  any  of  the 
foUowhig  crimes,  to  wit:  murder,  (comprehending  the  crimes 
designated  in  the  French  penal  code  by  the  terms  assassination, 
parricide,  infanticide,  and  poisoning,)  or  with  an.  attempt  to  com- 
mit murder,  or  with  rape,  or  with  forgery,  or  with  arson,  or  witli 
embezzlement  by  public  officers,  when  the  same  is  pimishable 
with  infamous  punishment. 

"  Art.  3.  On  the  part  of  the  French  government  the  surrender 
shall  be  made  only  by  authority  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  Minis- 
ter of  Justice ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  surrender  shall  be  made  only  by  the  authority  of  the 
Executive  thereof. 

"  Art.  4.  The  expenses  of  any  detention  and  delivery,  effected 

tenth  article  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  relates  to  the 
quantum  of  proof.  It  is  found,  in  the  same  words,  in  Jay's  treaty  of  1794,  art.  27. 
It  is  inserted  to  meet  the  question  how  much  proof  the  examining  magistrate  is  en- 
titled to  require.  It  might  have  been  contended  that  the  proof  must  be  such  as  would 
be  required  to  convict,  and  such  as  to  remove  all  reasonable  doubt  of  guilt ;  or  that  it 
must  be  such  as  to  create  a  preponderance  of  beUef,  as  in  a  civil  suit ;  or  that  the 
showing  of  that  probable  cause  to  believe  guilt  would  be  sufficient,  which,  by  the 
rule  of  the  common  law,  authorizes  an  examining  magistrate  to  commit  for  trial. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  settle  and  define  these  degrees  of  proof,  the  parties  adopted 
the  rule  which  the  country  called  upon  to  make  the  surrender  should  have  established 
for  its  examining  magistrates,  in  case  of  oflbnces  committed  within  its  jurisdiction. 
In  Anderson's  case,  the  facts  were  sufficiently  proved,  and  the  only  question  was 
one  lying  behind  the  words  of  tlie  treaty.  Supposing  an  examining  magistrate  in 
Canada,  in  case  of  an  offence  committed  there,  is  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  before  him 
intentionally  killed  a  person  who  was  attempting  to  exercise  an  act  of  force  upon 
him,  and  the  question  whether  the  homicide  was  murder  or  self-defence  depended 
upon  the  relative  rights  of  the  jiarties  to  do  or  resist  tlie  attempted  act,  the  magistrate 
would  commit  him  for  trial,  unless  the  law  in  that  respect  was  settled  and  clearly  in 
&vor  of  the  prisoner.  The  doubt  as  to  the  law,  in  a  clear  state  of  facts,  leaves  that 
condition  of  tilings  denominated  probable  cause  to  believe  the  prisoner  guilty,  —  in 
other  words,  leaves  a  state  of  things  proper  for  judicial  investigation.  If  the  same 
magistrate,  sitting  for  extradition  in  a  clear  case  of  homicide,  should  be  satisfied  that 
the  law  respecting  homicide  was  identical  in  the  two  countries,  but  that  there  would 
be  a  right  to  do  the  act  attempted  in  Missouri  and  a  right  to  resist  it  in  Canada,  could 
he  refuse  to  commit  the  prisoner  on  the  sole  ground  that  there  was  a  lack  of  sufficient 
evidence  to  establish  a  probable  cause  ?  Suppose  the  law  of  a  country  to  authorize 
corporal  punishment  of  a  seaman  by  the  master  of  a  vessel,  and  tlie  seaman  commits 
murder  in  resisting  an  attempt  to  inflict  it  in  a  proper  case,  and,  escaping  to  anotlier 
country,  is  demanded  under  a  treaty  of  extradition,  —  can  the  latter  country  refuse  the 
surrender  on  the  ground,  that,  while  kilUng  in  resistance  to  lawfiil  force  is  a  crime  in 
each  country,  the  force  attemi»led  in  the  particular  case  was  not  lawful  by  the  law  of 
d!lB  latter  country  ?J  — D. 
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in  Firtae  of  the  preceding  provisions,  shall  be  borne  and  defrayed 
by  the  government  in  whose  name  the  requisition  shall  have  been 
made. 

"Art.  6.  The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  shall  not  be 
applied  in  any  maimer  to  the  crimes  enumerated  in  the  second 
irticle,  committed  anterior  to  the  date  thereof,  nor  to  any  crime  or 
offence  of  a  purely  political  character." 

§  119.  The  following  additional  article  to  the  above  convention 
was  concluded  between  the  contracting  parties  at  Washington  on 
the  24th  February,  1845,  and  subsequently  ratified. 

"The  crime  of  robbery,  defining  the  same  to  be  the  felonious 
and  forcible   taking  from  the  person  of  another,  of  goods   or 
money,  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  putting  him  in  fear ;   and 
the  crime  of  burglary,  defining  the  same  to  be,  breaking  and  enter- 
ing by  night  into  a  mansion-house  of  another,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit felony ;   and  the  corresponding  crimes  included   under  the 
French  law  in  the  words  vol  qnalifiS  crime^  not  being  embraced  in 
the  second  article  of  the  convention   of  extradition   concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  France  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1843,  it  is  agreed  by  the  present  article,  between  tlio  high  con- 
tracting parties,  that  persons  charged  with   those   crimes   shall 
be  respectively  delivered  up,  in  conformity  with  tlie  first  article 
of  the   said  convention ;   and  the  present  article,  when  ratified 
by  the  parties,  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  said  convention,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  had  been  originally  inserted  in 
the  same."  ^® 

§  120.  In  the  negotiation  of  treaties  stipulating  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  specified  crimes,  certain 
rules  are  generally  followed,  and  especially  by  constitutional  gov- 
ernments. The  principal  of  these  rules  are,  tliat  a  State  should 
never  autliorize  the  extradition  of  its  own  citizens  or  subjects,^ 

\^  The  eupplemental  convention  between  France  and  the  United  States  of  Feb. 
10,  1858,  extends  the  duty  of  extradition  to  principals,  accessories,  and  accomplices  in 
the  following  crimes :  '*  Forging  or  knowingly  passing  or  putting  in  circulation  coun- 
terfeit coin  or  bank-notes  or  other  paper  current  as  money,  with  intent  to  defraud  any 
person  or  persons ;  embezzlement  by  any  person  or  persons,  hired  or  salaried,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  employers,  —  when  tliese  crimes  are  subject  to  infkmous  punish- 
ment."]—U. 

\^  Extradition  by  a  State  of  its  own  StAjects,  Territoriality  of  Criminal  Law,  —  The 
obligation  or  willingness  of  a  State  to  surrender  its  citizens  who  are  charged  with 
crimes  committed  abroad,  and  have  sought  rcfUge  in  their  own  country,  is  affected  by 
the  consideration  whether  such  State  putUBhes  its  citizens  for  crimes  to  commiVXiA. 
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or  of  persons  accused  or  coiivictcd  of  political  or  purely  local 
crimes,  or  of  slight  offeiices,  but  should  confine. the  provision 
to  such  acts  as  are,  by  common  accord,  regarded  as  grave 
crimes,  (a)^ 

In  that  respect  there  is  a  marked  difference  among  nations.  Russia,  Norway,  most  of 
the  Grerman  States,  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  Portugal,  try  their  subjects  for 
offences  of  almost  all  kinds  committed  abroad ;  and  that  not  only  against  their  own 
citizens,  but  against  foreigners.  In  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  the 
general  principle  is  to  regard  crimes  as  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  Trying  their  citizens 
in  foreign  countries  for  offences  committed  there,  for  which  they  have  jurisdiction  by 
treaty,  as  in  China  and  many  of  the  non- Christian  States,  does  not  invalidate  the  prin- 
ciple. These  three  nations  take  jurisdiction  ov6r  the  crime  of  slave-trading  committed 
by  their  own  citizens,  without  reference  to  tlie  nationality  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  may 
have  been  committed ;  but  that  is  because  they  have  attached  to  this  offence,  by  treaty 
and  by  legislation,  the  character  of  piracy.  France,  however,  does  punish  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Frenchmen  abroad  against  the  safety  of  France,  and  the  counterfeiting  of 
her  public  seals  and  money,  which  may  circulate  anywhere.  Belgium  and  Holland 
punish  all  offences  of  their  subjects  committed  abroad  against  their  own  State  or  its 
subjects,  and  certain  great  crimes  against  foreigners  committed  abroad,  without  adopt- 
ing the  general  rule.  The  Italian  monarchy  punishes  high  crimes  of  its  subjects 
committed  abroad,  but  treats  misdemeanors  by  the  rule  of  reciprocity. 

The  question  whether  a  State  shall  punish  a  foreigner  found  within  its  limits  for  a 
crime  previously  committed  abroad  against  that  State  or  its  subjects,  also  depends 
upon  its  system  respecting  punishing  generally  for  crimes  committed  abroad.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  respecting  strictly  the  principle  of  the  territoriality 
of  crime,  leave  them  unpunished.  France  follows  tlie  analogy  of  its  treatment  of  its 
own  subjects  under  like  circumstances.  It  seems  to  be  a  rule  almost  without  exception, 
that  a  State  will  not  try  its  own  subjects  for  offences  committed  abroad  against  foreign 
States  or  their  subjects,  although  some  States  of  the  more  despotic  character  refuse 
asylum  to  political  offenders.  Mohl's  Staatsr.  Volk.  und  Pol.  i.  644  et  seq.  Woolsey's 
Introd.  §78.]— D. 

(a)  Ortolan,  Regies  Internationales  de  la  Mer,  tom.  i.  p.  340. 

[^  Later  Extradition  Treaties.  —  Since  the  author's  text  and  notes  to  his  own  last  edi- 

4 

tion,  some  new  extradition  treaties  have  been  made.  One  between  the  United  States 
and  Prussia,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Wheaton  himself  in  1846,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  supposed  on  tlie  ground  that  it  exempted  each  party  from 
the  obligation  to  surrender  its  own  subjects ;  but,  in  later  cases,  that  objection  seems  to 
have  been  waived,  as  the  treaty  of  June  16,  1852,  between  the  United  States  and 
Prussia  (U.  S.  Statutes,  x.  1022), provides  in  Art.  X  that  ''none  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  up  its  own  citizens  or  subjects  under  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty."  Neariy  all  the  German  States,  either  originally  or  by  subsequent 
action,  are  parties  to  this  treaty.  The  objections  heretofore  made  to  such  a  pro- 
vision rested  on  two  considerations,  —  the  want  of  reciprocity,  as  the  United  States  did 
not  try  its  citizens  for  crimes  committed  abroad,  while  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty 
did ;  and  the  difficulties  that  might  arise,  if  Prussia  and  the  German  powers  should 
claim  to  treat  as  subjects  persons  naturalized  in  the  United  States  committing  crimes 
here,  and  seeking  asylum  in  their  native  country. 

The  same  exception  as  to  extradition  of  citizens  or  subjects  is  found  in  the 
treaties  of  the  United  States  with  Bavaria  in  1853,  with  Hanover  in  1865,  with 
Ae  Two  Sidliea  in  1866,  with  Austria  m  1856,  with  Baden  in  1857,  and  with 
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The  delivering  up  by  one  State  of  deserters  from  the  military  or 
usTal  service  of  another  also  depends  entirely  upon  mutual  comity, 
or  upon  special  compact  between  different  nations,  (by^ 

§  121.  A  criminal  sentence  pronounced  under  the  mu- 
nicipol  law  in  one  State  can  have  no  direct  legal  effect  in  territorial 
Q-nother.     If  it  is  a  sentence  of  conviction,  it  cannot  be  a  criminal 
e:xecuted  without  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  *®°^°**' 
I>jonounced,  upon  the  person  or  property  of  the  offender ;  and  if  he 
^8  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  attended  with  civil  disqualificar 
trions  in  his  own  country,  such  a  sentence  can  have  no  legal  effect 
in  another  independent  State,  (a) 

But  a  valid  sentence,  whether  of  conviction  or  acquittal,  pro- 
Sweden  and  Norway  in  1860.  The  treaties  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1849, 
ith  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1860,  with  Venezuela  in  1861,  and  with  Mexico 
1862,  do  not  contain  the  exception.  In  no  treaty  do  the  United  States  include 
^^Utical  or  military  offences,  or  offences  against  peculiar  local  laws,  or  petty  crimes  or 
-^^lisdemeaitors.  The  provision  in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  respecting  the  quantum  of  evidence 
^^ecessary  to  require  extradition,  is  repeated  in  the  subsequent  treaties. 

Great  Britain  has  steadily  refUsed  to  surrender  political  offenders,  or  to  deny 
^%em  asylmn.  Hansard's  Debates,  1858,  cxxiv.  805.  Lord  Falmerston's  Despatch 
^^^pon  the  demand  of  Austria  and  Russia  on  Turkey  for  the  extradition  of  the 
^^rlungarian  refugees.  Annual  Register,  1849,  p.  842.  Hefitcr,  europ.  Volkr.  §  68. 
^r*hillimore's  Intern.  Law,  i.  407-482.  The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  receded 
^«-om  this  demand.  Extradition  of  political  offenders  obtains  between  the  States  of  the 
^^erman  Confederation. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  not  disputing  the  right  of  England  to  give  asylum  to 

^^olitical  offenders,  represented  that  plots  to  assassinate  him  had  been  formed  by 

^^"^efugees  in  England,  and  asked  that  England  should  provide  for  the  punishment  of 

^  Tich  offences.    In  accordance  with  this  request.  Lord  Palmerston,  being  Prime  "Mm- 

^  ister,  introduced  a  bill  into  Parliament  to  punish  conspiracies  formed  in  England  to 

^^mmit  murder  beyond  Her  M^csty's  dominions;  but  the  bill  was  rejected.    The 

^Controlling  reason  evidently  was  a  feeling  that  the  French  Government  had  used  too 

^^h  a  tone  in  demanding  the  passage  of  such  a  law.]  — :D. 

(6)  Bynkershoek,  Qusst  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  22.    Note  to  Duponceau's  Transl. 
^.  174. 

p*  The  United  States  have  made  no  treaties  for  the  extradition  of  deserters  from 
>niUtary  or  naval  service.    Negotiations  for  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  include 
^uch  deserters  and  fugitive  slaves,  while  slavery  existed  in  the  British  West-India 
Islands,  were  begun  in  1826  by  the  United  States,  and  renewed  in  1828-29,  but  fiuled 
firom  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  surrender  fUgitive  slaves.    Correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Gallatm,  June  19, 1826,  and  Sept  26, 1827 ;  and  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Barbour,  June  13,  1828,  and  Oct.  2, 1828.    Br.  and  For.  State-Papers, 
182&-80,  p.  1221.    There  is  a  convention  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  Aug.  8, 1857, 
for  the  mutual  surrender  of  deserters  and  persons  owing  Aiture  military  service. 
Nouveau  Recueil,  xvi.  595.]  — ^^D. 

(a)  Martens,  Prdds,  Sac.,  Uv.  iii.  ch.  8,  §  86.    Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de 
I'Euzope,  Fart  U.  tit  1,  eh.  2,  §§  64,  65.    Poiix,  Droit  Intemationai  Priv^,  |  ^^      • 
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noiinced  in  one  State,  may  havo  certain  indirect  and  collateral 
effects  in  other  States.  If  pronounced  under  the  municipal  law 
in  the  State  where  the  supposed  crime  was  committed,  or  to  which 
the  supposed  offender  owed  allegiance,  the  sentence,  either  of 
conviction  or  acquittal,  would,  of  course,  be  an  effectual  bar 
(exceptio  rei  judicatce)  to  a  prosecution  in  any  other  State.  If 
pronounced  in  any  other  foreign  State  tlian  that  where  the  offence 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  or  to  which  the  party  owed 
allegiance,  the  sentence  would  bo  a  nullity,  and  of  no  avail  to  pro- 
tect him  against  a  prosecution  in  any  other  State  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  offence.*^ 

Piracy  §  ^^^'  ^^^  judicial  powcr  of  every  State  extends  to  the 

mider  the  punishment  of  certain  offences  against  the  law  of  nations, 
tions.  among  which  is  piracy. 

Piracy  is  defined  by  the  text-writers  to  be  the  offence  of  dep- 
redating on  the  seas  without  being  authorized  by  any  sovereign 
State,  or  with  commissions  from  different  sovereigns  at  war  with 
each  cJther.  (a) 

The  officers  and  crew  of  an  armed  vessel,  commissioned  against 
one  nation,  and  depredating  upon  another,  are  not  liable  to  be  treat- 
ed as  pirates  in  thus  exceeding  their  authority.  The  State  by  whom 
the  commission  is  granted,  being  responsible  to  other  nations  for 
what  is  done  by  its  commissioned  cruisers,  has  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  try  and  punish  all  offences  committed  imder  color  of  its 
authority.  (6)®^ 

§  123.  The  offence  of  depredating  under  commissions  from  differ- 
ent sovereigns,  at  war  with  each  other,  is  clearly  piratical,  since  the 
authority  conferred  by  one  is  repugnant  to  the  other ;  but  it  has 
been  doubted  how  far  it  may  be  lawful  to  cruise  imder  commis- 
sions from  different  sovereigns  allied  against  a  common  enemy. 

[^  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  176.  WesUakc's  Pr.  Intern.  Law,  ch.  ii.  Riquelme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Intern,  ii.  2,  8.  Woolsey's  Introd.  §  77.  If  a  criminal  should  flj  to 
another  State  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  milder  sentence,  such  sentence  would 
be  no  bar  to  a  trial  in  the  State  in  which  the  crime  was  committed.  Halleck's  Intern. 
Law,  176.]— D. 

(a)  See  authorities  cited  in  note  to  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Smith,  Wheaton'i 
Bep.  T.  167. 

(6)  Bynkershoek,  Quasst  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  L  cap.  17.    Rutherforth'i  Ins.  11.696. 

[^  The  author  doubtless  would  confine  this  statement  to  acts  done  under  color  of 
national  authority,  but  exceeding  it  The  mere  flict  of  having  a  commisaioii  to  cnilM 
against  M  certain  nation  would  not  exempt  the  pooMSior  from  trial  ••  a  pint^  if  tlit 
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The  better  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  although  it  might 
xmot  amount  to  the  crime  of  piracy,  still  it  would  be  irregular  and 
ill^al,  because  the  two  co-belligerents  may  have  adopted  different 
^^es  of  conduct  respecting  neutrals,  or  may  be  separately  bound 
by  engagements  unknown  to  the  party.  («)® 

§  124.  Pirates  being  the  common  enemies  of  all  mankind,  and 
mJl  nations  having  an  equal  interest  in  their  apprehension  and 
punishment,  they  may  be  lawfully  captured  on  the  high  seas  by 
ttie  armed  vessels  of  any  particular  State,  and  brought  within  its 
ti^rritorial  jurisdiction,  for  trial  in  its  tribunals,  (a)® 


done  by  him  to  vessels  of  a  different  nation  were  such  as  could  not,  in  any  sense, 
nid  to  be  done  under  color  of  belligerent  authorrty .]  —  D. 
(a)  Bynkershoek,  Qusest  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  17,  p.  ISO;  Duponceau's  Transl. 
^"•lin,  Commentaire  sur  TOrd.  de  la  Marine,  torn.  ii.  p.  286.  "  The  law,"  says  Sir 
^^.  Jenkins,  "  distinguishes  between  a  pirate  who  is  a  highwayman,  and  sets  up  for 
^^bMng,  either  having  no  commission  at  all  or  else  hath  two  or  three,  and  a  lawM 
^^un-of-war  that  exceeds  his  commission."    Works,  ii.  714. 

[^  Hautefeuille  contends  that  a  privateer  taking  commissions  from  two  sovereigns, 
^^^ougfa  tfiey  be  allies  in  the  war,  is  a  pirate.  Droits  des  Nat.  Neutr.  tom.  i.  liv.  8,  p.  190. 
^^neh  emising  is  condemned  by  Mass^  (Droit  Comm.  liv.  ii.  tit.  1,  No.  166)  and  by 
^dartens  (Essai  sur  les  Armateurs,  ch.  2,  §  14^,  although  they  do  not  positively  say  tliat 
^^ereons  so  cruising  are  pirates.  Aliier,  Abreu,  Presas  Marit.  Part  II.  ch.  1,  §§  7,  8. 
^K?he  objection  is,  that  tlie  cruiser  should  be  resxransible  to  one  sovereign,  whpse 
^^sstructions  and  rules  of  war  he  must  obey  exclusively,  and  who  shall  be  responsible 
him.  Phillimore  treats  such  acts  as  dangerous  and  to  be  discountenanced,  but 
as  necessarily  piracy,    i.  874.]  — D.    ^^^ 

(a)  "  Every  man,  by  the  usage  of  our  European  nations,  is  justiciable  in  the  place 
'here  the  crime  is  committed ;  so  are  pirates,  being  reputed  out  of  the  protection  of 
laws  and  privileges,  and  to  be  tried  in  what  ports  soever  they  may  be  taken."    Sir 
■.  Jenkins's  Works,  ii.  714. 

[*•  Piracy.  —  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  attempted  definitions  of  piracy  are  unsat- 
tfiurtory ;  some  being  too  wide,  and  some  too  narrow.    The  author's  description,  rather 
definition,  is  perhaps  the  most  adequate.    Some  writers,  and  even  judges,  seem 
have  treated  the  phrase  hoetia  humani  generis  as  if  it  were  a  definition  of  piracy. 
p.  Tindal,  Howell's  State  Trials,  xii.  1271-2,  note,  in  the  case  of  the  privateers  of 
^ames  II.,  reports  this  point  as  made  and  overruled;  and  says,  "  It  is  neither  a  defini- 
^on  nor  as  much  as  a  description  of  a  pirate,  but  a  rhetorical  invective."    It  is  true, 
that  a  pirate  jure  gentium  can  be  •seized  and  tried  hy^  any  nation,  irrespective  of  his 
tUitional  character,  or  of  that  of  the  vessel  on  board  which,  against  which,  or  from 
>hich,  the  act  was  done.    The  reason  of  this  must  be,  that  the  act  is  one  over  which 
Ul  nations  have  equal  jurisdiction.    This  can  result  only  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  com- 
mitted where  all  have  a  common,  and  no  nation  an  exclusive,  jurisdiction, — 1.«.,  upon 
the  high  seas ;  and,  if  on  board  ship,  and  by  her  own  crew,  then  the  ship  must  be  one 
in  wliich  no  national  authority  reigns.    The  criminal  may  have  committed  but  one 
crime,  and  intended  but  one,  and  that  against  a  vessel  of  a  particular  nation ;  yet,  if 
done  on  the  high  seas,  under  certain  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  referred  to,  he 
may  be  Miied  and  tried  by  any  nation.    In  such  ca«e,  it  cannot  be  necesaarf  Vi 
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Distinc-        ^^^  proposition,  however,  must  be  confined  to  piracy 
tion  between  ^s  defined  bv  the  law  of  nations,  and  cannot  be  extended 

piracy  by  •'  ' 

the  law  of    to  offcnces  which  are  made  piracy  by  municipal  legis- 

nations,  and        .  _.  i-io.  ,  .-i 

piracy  un-  latiou.  Firacy,  under  the  law  of  nations,  may  be  tried 
nmnicfpai  and  punishcd  in  the  courts  of  justice  of  any  nation, 
statute*.  |jy  whomsoever  and  wheresoever  committed  ;  but  piracy 
created  by  municipal  statute  can  only  be  tried  by  that  State  witliin 
whose  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  on  board  of  whose  vessels, 
the  offence  thus  created  was  committed.  There  are  certain  acts 
which  are  considered  piracy  by  the  internal  laws  of  a  State,  to 
which  the  law  of  nations  does  not  attach  the  same  signification. 
It  is  not  by  force  of  the  international  law  that  those  who  commit 
these  acts  are  tried  and  punished,  but  in  consequence  of  special 

satisfy  the  court  affirmatively,  as  a  fact,  that  he  had  a  purpose  to  plunder  vessels  of 
all  nations,  or  vessels  irrespective  of  nationality ;  nor  would  the  court  be  driven  to 
an  artificial  presumption  of  law,  contrary  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  such  general 
hostile  purpose  existed. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  is  too  wide  a  definition  which  would  embrace  Sll  acts  oi 
plunder  and  violence,  in  degree  sufficient  to  constitute  piracy,  simply  because  done 
on  the  high  seas.  As  every  crime  may  be  committed  at  sea,  piracy  might  thus  be 
extended  to  the  whole  criminal  code.  If  an  act  of  robbery  or  murder  were  com- 
mitted upon  one  of  the  passengers  or  crew  by  another  in  a  vessel  at  sea,  the  vessel 
being  at  the  time  and  continuing  under  lawful  authority,  and  the  offender  were 
secured  and  confined  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  to  be  taken  home  for  trial,  —  this 
state  of  things  would  not  authorize  seizure  and  trial  by  any  nation  that  chose  to  inter- 
fere, or  within  whose  Umits  the  offender  might  afterwards  be  found.  United  States 
V.  Palmer,  Wheaton's  Rep.  iii.  610.  United  States  v.  Pirates,  lb.  v.  184.  United 
States  V.  Klintock,  lb.  v.  144.  United  States  v.  Holmes,  lb.  v.  412.  The  Malek 
Adhel  (Harmony  v.  United  States),  Howard,  ii.  210.  United  States  Laws,  ix.  175; 
xii.  814-16.  Rutherford's  Inst.  lib.  ii.  ch.  9.  American  State  Papers,  i.  88-94,  Mr. 
JefiTerson  to'M.  Genet. 

To  constitute  piracy  jure  gentium  it  is  necessary,  1st,  That  the  offence,  being 
adequate  in  degree, — for  instance,  robbery,  destruction  by  fire,  or  other  injury  to  per 
sons  or  property,  —  must  be  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  not  within  the  temtoria 
jurisdiction  of  any  nation ;  and,  2d,  That  the  offenders,  at  the  time  of  the  commissioi 
of  the  act,  should  be  in  fact  free  from  lawful  authority,  or  should  have  made  them 
selves  so  by  their  deed,  or,  as  Sir  L.  Jenkins  says  (ii.  714),  "  out  of  the  protection  o 
all  laws  and  privileges,"  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  (Ecrits,  i.  866),  "  qu 
n*ait  ni  feu  ni  lieu : "  in  short,  they  must  be  in  the  predicament  of  outlaws. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the  act  must  be  done  lucri  causd^  and  the  Englisl 
common-law  definition  of  animus  furandi  has  been  treated  as  a  requisite ;  but  the  motive 
may  be  gratuitous  malice,  or  the  purpose  may  be  to  destroy,  in  private  revenge  fo) 
real  or  supposed  injuries  done  by  persons,  or  classes  of  persons,  or  by  a  particula] 
national  authority. 

On  these  points  the  following  authorities  may  be  consulted :  As  to  the  definition 
hagtis  humani  generis,  Howell's  State  Trials,  xii.  1271-2,  note ;  Tindal's  Law  o: 
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laws  which  assimilate  them  to  pirates,  and  which  can  only  be 
applied  by  the  State  which  has  enacted  them,  and  then  with  refer- 
ence to  its  own  subjects,  and  in  places  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 
The  crimes  of  murder  and  robbery,  committed  by  foreigners  on 
board  of  a  foreign  vessel,  on  the  high  seas,  are  not  justiciable 
in  the  tribunals  of  another  country  than  that  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs ;  but  if  committed  on  board  of  a  vessel  not  at  the  time  be- 
longing, in  fact  as  well  as  right,  to  any  foreign  power  or  its  sub- 
jects, but  in  possession  of  a  crew  acting  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and 
acknowledging  obedience  to  no  flag  whatsoever,  these  crimes  may 


Nations,  cited  there.  PhilUmore's  Intern.  Law,  i.  406.  Le  due  de  Broglie,  **  Sur  la 
Rnterie,"  Ecrits,  iii.  836-376.  The  Serhassan,  Wm.  Rob.  ii.  867.  Notes  of  Cases,  iii. 
^  The  Malek  Adhel,  Howard,  il.  232.  As  to  other  elements  necessary  to  give 
general  jurisdiction,  and  constitute  piracy  jure  gentium^  Woolsey's  Introd.  §  187. 
Fillmore's  Intern.  Law,  i.  894.  •  Bynkersh.  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  17.  Kent,  i. 
lW-6.  Le  due  de  Broglie,  "  Sur  la  Piraterie,"  Ecrits,  iii.  386-876.  Wildman's  Intern, 
•^w,  ii.  160.  United  States  v.  Palmer,  Wheaton's  Rep.  iii.  610.  United  States  r. 
Hlintock,  Wheaton's  Rep.  t.  162.  Unfted  States  v.  Pirates,  lb.  186.  United 
States  V.  Holmes,  lb.  412.    Blackst.  Comm.  iv.  286. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  as  to  the  elements  of  piracy  jure  gentium :  — 
L  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  purpose  to  depredate  on  property,  beyond  such  as 
^longs  to  one  nation  or  one  class  of  persons  or  one  individual,  should  be  proved  or 
Artificially  presumed. 

II.  The  motive  need  not  be  lucri  causa ;  nor  need  the  acts  and  intent  square  them- 
selves to  the  English  common-law  definitions  of  animus  furandij  or  malice.  It  is  enough 
'i.f  the  corpus  delicti  exists ;  and  the  animus  be  one  which  the  law  of  nations  regards  as 
^siminal,  and  hostile  to  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  on  the  high  seas, — Kord 
T^  Kotvbv  anavTuv  uvdpCmuv  vofwv. 

III.  Although  the  act  and  intent  may  be  suflicient  to  constitute  piracy,  all  nations 
liave  not  jurisdiction  to  try  it,  unless  it  was  committed  beyond  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
^on  of  any  nation.  To  put  it  in  such  predicament,  the  act  must  have  been  committed 
Dot  only  on  the  high  seas,  but  beyond  that  kind  of  jurisdiction  which  all  nations  con- 
cede to  each  nation  over  vessels  sailing  the  seas  under  at  once  its  de  facto  and, de  jure 
authority  and  responsibility,  and  in  the  peace  of  all  nations.  Crimes,  therefore,  of 
whatever  character,  committed  on  board  by  inmates  of  such  vessels,  are  not  jus- 
ticiable of  all  nations.  But,  if  such  a  vessel  passes  into  the  control  of  the  robbers 
or  murderers  on  board,  and  the  lawful  authority  is  in  &ct  displaced,  and  she  becomes 
an  outlaw,  any  nation  may  seize  the  vessel  and  try  the  criminals.  So,  if  persons  on 
boanl  any  kind  of  sea-craft,  not  in  fact  under  any  national  authority  and  responsibility, 
and  acting  in  defiance  thereof,  board  a  duly  authorized  vessel  sailing  in  the  peace  of 
all  nations,  and  commit  robbery  or  murder  on  board,  and  depart,  leaving  the  vessel  to 
its  regular  authorities,  they  may  still  be  tried  as  pirates  by  any  nation  in  whose  juris- 
diction they  may  be  found ;  although  the  cruisers  of  a  foreign  nation,  by  reason  of  the 
rule  against  international  interference,  could  not  have  taken  them  out  of  such  a 
Teasel,  if,  after  their  acts  were  completed,  they  had  been  secured  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Teasel  and  confined  in  her,  to  be  taken  to  port  for  trial. J  —  D. 
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be  punished  as  piracy  under  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  courts  of 
any  nation  having  custody  of  the  offenders.  (6)®* 

(6)  United  States  v..Klmtock,  WheatoiA  Rep.  v.  144;  United  States  v.  Pirates, 
lb.  184. 

[**  /2e6e2s  as  Pirates,  —  The  question  may  as  well  be  considered  here  as  elsewhere, 
to  which  prominence  has  lately  been  giren  by  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  in 
what  sense  rebels  in  arms,  cruising  on  the  high  seas  against  the  property  of  the  parent 
State,  are  pirates. 

The  question  must  first  be  considered  as  between  the  rebels  and  the  parent  State. 
The  parent  State  must  hold  the  legal  status  of  rebellion  to  be  crime,  and  that  of  rebels 
to  be  criminals.  The  dimensions  of  the  rebellion,  its  power  and  organization,  do  not 
alter  tlie  strictly  legal  status  of  the  rebel.  Policy  or  humanity  may  lead  the  State  to 
forego  or  remit  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  to  treat  rebels  as  belligerents,  for 
certain  purposes ;  but  this  is  in  the  constant  control  of  the  political  department  of  the 
government,  from  day  to  day,  and  in  each  case  and  locality.  ( See  ante,  note  82,  on 
p.  84.)  As  a  question  of  law,  in  the  courts,  a  rebel  is  a  criminal,  whether  his  acts  are 
done  at  sea  or  on  land.  His  acts  of  violence  are  treason,  and  may  be  robbery  or  mur- 
der. If  rebels  in  control  of  a  vessel  at  sea  plunder  and  destroy  property,  and  have  no 
defence  except  the  authority  of  ttie  rebellious  organization,  a  court  of  the  parent  State 
cannot  recognize  that  authority.  The  question  of  acting  bond  Jide  under  color  of  an 
asserted  belligerent  power  in  the  rebels,  cannot  arise  between  the  State  and  one  of  its 
own  subjects.  The  only  result  would  seem  to  be,  that,  in  a  court  of  law,  the  rebel  is 
a  criminal.  Rose  v.  Himely,  Cr.  iv.  272.  Cheriot  v.  Foussat,  Bing.  iii.  253.  Nelson  J., 
in  the  trial  of  tlie  Savannah  pirates,  871-8.  Grier  J.,  in  the  trial  of  Smith,  96-99.  Judge 
Sprague's  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  Sprague's  Decisions,  ii.  and  Law  Rep.  xxiv.  17, 18. 
Judge  Sprague's  opinion  in  the  Amy  Warwick,  Sprague's  Decisions,  ii.  and  lb.  844. 

Is  his  crime  piracy  ?  Whether  piracy  by  the  municipal  law,  is  a  mere  question 
of  special  statutes,  not  of  international  law.  The  State  can  so  denominate  the  crime 
if  it  chooses.  Can  the  courts  of  the  parent  State  pronounce  the  act  piracy  jure  gentium  f 
In  the  case  of  King  James  II.'s  pirates  (Howell's  State  Trials,  xii.},  men  cruising 
against  British  commerce  under  a  commission  from  James  II.,  who  claimed  to  be  de 
jure  king,  were  adjudged  pirates  jure  gentium.  Dr.  Phillimore  (Intern.  Law,  i.  406j 
says, ''  The  reason  of  the  theory  must  be  allowed  to  preponderate  greatly  towards  the 
position  that  these  privateers  were  jure  gentium  pirates." 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  19  April,  1861,  declares 
that  ''any  person  acting  under  pretended  authority  of  the  States  in  rebellion  and 
molesting  vessels  of  the  United  States,  would  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
Union  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  piracy."  United  States  Laws,  xii.,  App. 
for  1861,  p.  2.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  piracy  jure  gentium,  as  there  were 
statutes  in  existence  declaring  acts  to  be  piracy  which  would  not  or  might  not  be  so 
jure  gentium.  The  crew  of  The  Savannah,  commissioned  under  rebel  authority,  were 
indicted  for  piracy,  and  tried  at  New  York  before  Judge  NcM on.  He  ruled  tliat  their 
offence,  if  proved,  was  piracy  under  the  counts  founded  upon  the  statutes,  but  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  it  would  be  piracy  jure  gentium.  The  reason,  however,  which  he 
assigned  for  the  doubt,  is  inadequate ;  viz.,  that  the  prisoners'  intention  to  depredate  was 
confined  to  vessels  and  cargoes  of  one  nation  only :  while,  to  constitute  such  piracy,  a 
general  intent  to  depredate  on  vessels  of  any  or  all  nations  was  essential.  This  distinc- 
tion is  not  maintainable  in  principle  or  on  authority.  ( See  note  88,  supra,  on  Piracy.^ 
The  real  difficulty  is  in  the  actual  intent  of  the  individuals,  which  is  not  to  depredate 
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§  125.  The  African  slave-trade,  though  prohibited  by    siave- 
the  municipal  laws  of  most  nations,  and  declared  to  be  the/prohib- 
piracy  by  the  statutes  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  ja^^o/n^.® 
States,  and,  since  the  treaty  of  ife41,  with  Great  Britam,  *>o°*- 

in  a  criminal  sense,  but  to  capture  and  destroy  jure  belli.  An  answer  to  this  objection 
is,  that  a  subject  of  the  State  cannot  be  allowed,  in  a  court  of  his  own  State,  to  pjead  any 
inch  intent  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  political  right  which 
the  State  has  of  treating  rebellion  as  a  crime.  In  tlie  trial  of  Smith  in  Philadelphia, 
who  was  acting  under  a  rebel  commission,  Judge  Grier  held  that  the  court  could  treat 
him  only  as  a  pirate  and  robber.  ( Smith's  Trial,  1861.^  Smith  and  his  associates  were 
coDTicted ;  but  the  President,  from  motives  of  policy,  and  because  the  rebels  threatened 
retaliation,  transferred  them  to  military  custody  as  prisoners  of  war :  and  no  cases 
afterwards  occurred  of  an  a^cmpt  by  the  government  to  treat  rebels  in  arms  as  crimi- 
nals. But  this  course  of  policy  does  not  affect  the  legal  question,  in  the  abstract, 
before  a  court ;  as  the  sovereign,  in  suppressing  a  rebellion,  may  exercise  as  well 
lovereign  as  belligerent  powers  against  rebels.  (Prize  Causes,  Black,  ii.  635.  Amy 
Warwick,  Sprague's  Decisions,  ii.,  and  Law  Rep.  xxiv.  844.  Rose  v.  Himely, 
Cr.  ir.  272.)  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  16th  May,  1861,  on  the 
President's  proclamation,  it  was  conceded  by  Lords  Brougham,  Kingsdown,  Chelms- 
ford, Derby,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  United  States  to 
treat  their  own  citizens,  cruising  under  Confederate  authority,  as  pirates ;  but  whether 
jure  gentium  or  under  statute  law  was  not  distinctly  noticed. 

IT  it  is  conceded  that  a  rebel,  indicted  in  the  courts  of  the  parent  State  for  piracy 
under  the  law  of  nations,  cannot  be  allowed  to  set  up  that  his  intent  was  to  depredate 
only  jure  6e//i,  the  logical  result  would  seem  to  be  that  such  courts  may  declare  him 
a  pirate  jure  gentium,  unless,  to  constitute  such  piracy,  an  actual  intent  to  depredate 
irretpective  of  the  national  character  of  vessels  is  an  essential  element  in  that  crime. 
That  such  an  intent  is  not  necessary,  vide  supra,  note  83,  on  Piracy. 

The  next  question  is,  how  such  persons  will  be  regarded  in  the  courts  of  a  neutral 
country.    Lord  Chelmsford  said,  in  the  debate  above  referred  to :  "If  the  Southern 
Confederacy  had  not  been  recognized  as  a  belligerent  power  [i.e.  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment], if  any  Englishman  were  to  fit  out  a  privateer  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  Southern  States  against  tlie  Northern  States  [i.e.  the  United  States],  he  would  be 
^iliy  of  piracy."    The  reasoning  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  same  rules  govern  the 
courts  of  the  neutral  nations  as  govern  those  of  the  parent  State.    If  the  acts  are 
efficient  to  constitute  piracy,  unless  the  authority  is  a  defence,  the  court  of  the  neutral 
country  must  follow  the  lead  of  the  political  department  of  its  government,  as  recog- 
nition of  belligerency  is  a  political,  and  not  a  judicial,  question.    Accordingly,  if  tlie 
Deutral  government  ha«  declined  to  recognize  the  parties  to  a  rebellion  as  belligerents, 
its  courts  cannot  allow  their  commission  to  be  a  defence,  or  treat  acts  done  under  it  as 
belligerent  acts.    The  courts  of  the  parent  State  and  of  the  neutral  power  both  follow 
the  lead  of  the  political  department.    But  the  turtlier  question  arises,  whether,  reject- 
ing the  authority  of  the  commission  and  the  lawful  belligerency  of  the  acta,  the  court 
may  not  still  open  the  question  of  the  actual  intent  of  the  prisoner.    In  United  States 
V.  Klintock,  Wheaton's  Uep.  v.  149,  Marshall  C.  J.  threw  out  a  suggestion  whether  a 
person,  acting  in  good  faith  under  a  commission  purporting  to  be  issued  by  com- 
petent foreign  authority,  might  not  be  clear  of  the  crime  of  piracy.    No  State  can 
•dmit  that  defence  by  its  own  citizens  engaged  in  a  contest  against  itself.    Perhaps 
a  eovt  of  law  cannot  do  so  in  a  case  of  one  of  its  own  citizens  acting  under  a  oom- 
tpam  any  foreign  power  not  recognized  as  belligerent  by  his  sovereign.    A 
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by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  is  not  such  by  the  general  interna- 
tional law ;  and  its  interdiction  cannot  be  enforced  by  tlie  exercise 
of  the  ordinary  right  of  visitation  and  search.  That  right  does  not 
exist,  in  time  of  peace,  independently  of  special  compact,  (a) 

writer  in  the  Aid.  Jurist,  vol.  x.  267-8,  contends  that  "  whoever  takes  a  commission 
to  wage  private  war  from  any  other  tlian  his  own  sovereign,  does  it  at  his  own  peril, 
and  must  know  that  the  commission  he  receives  is  lawAil.  Any  other  position 
appears  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  mankind." 

The  Qoursc  pursued  by  the  British  Government  during  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  seems  to  have  been  this :  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  (17  Geo.  III. 
ch.  9, 1777),  reciting  that  acts  of  treason,  piracy,  and  felony  had  been  committed  by 
sundry  persons,  many  of  whom  were,  and  would  thereafter  be,  confined  for  trial  on 
charges  of  such  crimes,  and  tliat  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  try  them  forthwith,  and 
of  evil  example  to  let  them  go  at  large,  and  authorizing  the  detention  of  such  persona 
by  the  crown,  with  bail  or  judicial  intervention,  for  one  year.  Tliis  act  was  renewed 
annually  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Its  object  was  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  declara- 
tion that  the  legal  status  of  American  rebels  was  that  of  felons  or  pirates,  and  to  secure 
a  mode  of  detaining  them  in  custody  without  recognizing  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  or 
being  obliged  to  bring  them  to  trial  as  criminals.  In  the  mean  time,  between  the 
armies  in  America,  prisoners  were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  exchanged,  paroled,  &c. ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  no  persons  were  judicially  tried  and  punished  as  criminals 
during  the  war:  and  the  recognition  of  independence  disposed  of  the  question. 

The  next  question  is,  how  foreigners  who  aid  the  rebellion  by  cruising  against  com- 
merce will  be  regarded  by  the  courts  of  the  parent  country.  It  would  seem  that  the 
court  can  make  no  distinction  in  their  favor.  The  rebellion  is  a  crime ;  and  all  who 
voluntarily  aid  it  in  arms  are  criminals,  whether  subjects  or  intervening  foreigners. 
The  fact  that  the  sovereign,  whose  subjects  those  foreigners  are,  may  have  recog- 
nized the  rebellion  as  belligerent,  can  have  no  legal  effect  on  their  status  in  the  court  of 
the  State  engaged  in  subduing  the  rebellion.  It  is  a  fact  addressing  itself  solely  to  the 
political  department  of  the  government.  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  16th  May,  1861,  upon  the  President's  proclamation,  strong  expressions  were  used 
by  Ijords  Kingsdown  and  Cran worth  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Westbury),  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  claim  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  as  against 
foreign  commerce,  —  viz.,  search  and  blockade,  and  yet  treat  the  rebels  as  traitors, 
and  British  subjects,  cruising  under  rebel  commissions,  as  criminals ;  and  that,  as 
Britain  had  acknowledged  the  rebels  as  capable  of  commissioning  cruisers,  she  had  a 
right  to  demand  that  their  commissions  should  be  respected  by  the  United  States  in 
case  of  British  subjects.  These  were,  however,  considerations  addressed  to  statesmen 
and  not  to  courts.  And,  at  the  same  time,  it  seemed  to  be  concedod  by  all  the  law 
lords,  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  May  13, 1861,  recognizing 
belligerency,  no  British  subject,  making  himself  a  party  to  tlic  war  against  the  United 
States,  with  which  Great  Britain  was  at  pedce,  could  expect  the  intervention  of  the 
crown  in  his  favor. 

Tlie  terms  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  bearing  on  tliis  point  are  these :  It  declares 
Great  Britain  to  be  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  —  recognizing  tlie  persons  in 
rebellion  as  belligerents,  and  both  "  the  contending  parties  "  as  having  the  rights  of 
belligerents  against  neutrals ;  declares  strict  neutrality  and  non-intervention ;  and  ooin- 

(a)  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.  ii.  210,  Le  Louis.     Wheaton's  Bep.  x.  66,  La  Jeuno 
Eugenie. 
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The  African  slave-trade,  once  considered  not  only  a  lawful  but 
desirable  branch  of  commerce,  a  participation  in  which  was  made 
the  object  of  wars,  negotiations,  and  treaties  between  different 
European  States,  is  now  denounced  as  an  odious  crime,  by  the 
almost  amiversal  consent  of  nations.  This  branch  of  commerce 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  successively  prohibited  by  the  municipal 

mands  all  British  subjects  to  observe  strict  neutrality,  and  "  to  abstain  fh)ni  violating 
or  cootraTening  either  the  law  and  statutes  of  the  realm  in  that  behalf,  or  th^law  of 
nations  in  relation  thereto,  as  they  will  answer  to  the  country  at  their  pern."  It 
calls  attention  to  the  neutrality  or  foreign-enlistment  act  of  69  George  III. ;  and 
declares  that  British  subjects,  offending  against  that  statute  or  the  law  of  nations 
respecting  war,  will  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  statute  and  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
ends  with  the  declaration,  that  British  subjects  "  who  may  misconduct  themselves  in 
the  premises  .  .  .  will  do  so  at  their  peril  and  of  their  own  wrong,"  and  that "  they 
will  in  no  wise  obtain  any  protection  from  us  against  any  liabilities  or  penal  conse- 
qnences,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  incur  our  high  displeasure  by  such  misconduct." 

No  case  occurred,  in  this  war,  of  a  British  subject,  engaged  in  acts  which  Great 
Britain  declares  and  considers  belligerent  when  done  by  the  parties  to  the  war,  being 
treated  by  the  United  States  as  a  pirate,  or  otherwise  as  a  criminal ; .  the  government 
giving  all  foreigners  found  in  arms  under  rebel  authority  the  same  treatment  they 
gave  to  citizens  in  arms,  —  that  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  of  June,  1861,  and  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  of  17  June,  1861,  are  substantially  to  the  same  effect;  and  both  warn  their 
sabjecta,  that,  if  they  make  themselves  jmrties  to  the  war,  they  shall  have  no  claim 
to  any  protection  from  their  government  against  any  acts  or  measures,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  the  belligerents  may  exercise  or  decree. 

A  question  cognate  to  the  present  was  presented  in  the  cases  arising  out  of  the 
burning  of  the  American  merchant-ship  Golden  Rocket.  This  vessel  was  seized  at  sea 
and  burned  in  July,  1861,  by  the  steamer  Florida,  commanded  by  one  Semmes,  who 
held  a  commission  as  an  officer  in  the  navy  of  the  rebel  government.  Actions  were 
brought  on  the  policies  of  insurance  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Massachusetts.  Among  the 
questions  of  law  argued  was  this :  Whether  the  owners  could  recover  for  a  loss  under 
policies  which  did  not  insure  against  belligerent  capture,  but  did  insure  against  pirates 
and  assailing  thieves.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  unanimous  opinion, 
that  of  Maine  by  an  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  court,  and' Mr.  Justice  Clifford  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  decided,  that,  this  being  a  mere  civil  private  con- 
tract, the  question  was,  what  the  parties  meant  by  the  words  they  used  :  and,  although 
the  legal  status  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  committed  this  act,  in  the 
view  of  the  law  of  the  Union,  in  any  criminal  proceeding  against  them,  would  be  that  of 
traitors,  crimrnals,  and,  at  least  under  the  statute  law,  of  pirates,  the  contract  between 
underwriters  and  merchants  looked,  not  to  the  code  or  policy  of  any  one  nation  in  its 
use  of  the  term  "  pirate  "  as  distinguished  from  a  belligerent,  but  referred  to  general 
commercial  usages  of  speech,  and  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  constituted  piracy  by 
the  general,  public,  commercial  law  of  the  world  ;  and  that,  as  the  rebellion  had  risen 
to  the  dimensions  of  an  actual  war  waged  by  a  de  facto  government,  which  the  chief  ' 
commercial  nations  of  the  world  recognized  as  belligerent,  and  in  which  war  the 
United  States  had  exercised  powers  and  privileges  accorded  by  neutrals  only  to  a  statA 
of  war,  the  act  of  destroying  The  Golden  Kocket  was  not  piracy  in  the  sense  of  the 
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laws  of  Denmark,  the  United  Stfttes,  and  Great  Britain,  to  theii^ 
own  subjects.     Its  final  abolition  was  stipulated  by  the  treaties  - 
of  Paris,  Kiel,  and  Ghent,  in  1814,  confirmed  by  the  declaration  of" 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  of  the  8th  of  February,  1815,  and  reiter- 
ated by  the  additional  article  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded at  Paris,  on  the  20th  November,  1815.     Tlie  accession  of" 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  principle  of  the  abolition  was  finally 
obtained,  by  the  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  those  powers, 

policy*  See  The  Golden  Rocket  Cases  —  viz.,  Dole  v.  The  N.  Eng.  M.  M.  Ins.  Co. 
Allen,  yi.  892 ;  Dole  v.  Merch.  M.  M.  Ins.  Co. ;  and  Dole  v.  N.  Eng.  M.  M.  Ins.  Co.,  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  Massachusetts,  October,  1864. 

The  following  propositions  are  offered,  not  as  statements  of  settled  law  (for  most 
of  them  are  not  covered  by  a  settled  usage  of  nations,  by  judicial  decisions  of  present 
authority,  or  by  the  agreement  of  jurists),  but  as  suggestions  of  principles :  — 

I.  The  courts  of  a  State  must  treat  rebellion  against  the  State  as  a  crime,  and 
the  persons  engaged  in  it  as  criminals.  If  the  acts  are  depredations  on  eouimerce 
protected  by  the  State,  they  may  be  adjudged  piracy  jure  gentium  by  the  courts  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  political  and  not  a  legal  question,  whether  tlie  right  so  to  treat  Uiem 
shall  be  exercised. 

II.  The  fact  that  the  State  has  actually  treated  its  prisoners  as  prisoners  of  war, 
exchanged  prisoners,  respected  flags  of  truce,  &c.,  or  has  claimed  and  exercised  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  war  as  against  neutrals,  docs  not  change  the  abstract  rule  of 
law,  in  the  Court.  If  the  State  presents  such  persons  to  the  court  for  trial,  the  court 
must  adjudge  them  criminals.  The  question  whether  they  shall  be  so  presented  is  one. 
not  of  law,  but  of  policy,  which  the  political  department  of  the  State  must  hold  in  its 
hands,  and  which  may  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances. 

III.  If  a  foreigner  knowingly  cruises  against  the  commerce  of  a  State  under  a 
rebel  commission,  he  takes  the  chance  of  being  treated  as  a  pirate  jure  getitium^  or 
a  belligerent.  In  point  of  law,  his  foreign  allegiance  or  citizenship  is  immaterial.  In 
this  respect,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  sovereign  whose  subject  he  is  has  recog- 
nized the  rebel  authorities  as  belligerents  or  not.  It  is  not  the  custom  for  foreign 
nations  to  interfere  to  protect  their  citizens  voluntarily  aiding  a  rebellion  against  a 
friendly  State,  if  that  State  makes  no  discriminations  against  them. 

IV.  If  a  foreigner  cruises  under  a  rebel  commission,  he  takes  the  chance  of  being 
treated  as  a  pirate  or  a  belligerent  by  his  own  nation  and  all  other  nations,  as  well  as 
by  that  he  is  cruising  against.  If  his  own  nation  does  not  recognize  the  belligerency 
of  the  rebels,  he  is,  by  the  law  of  his  own  country,  a  pirate.  If  it  does,  he  is  not. 
In  this  respect,  each  nation  acts  independently  of  others  and  for  itself;  and  the  courts 
of  each  nation  are  governed  by  the  consideration  whether  their  own  |)olitical  authori- 
ties have,  or  have  not,  recognized  the  belligerency. 

V.  Where  a  rebellion  has  attained  such  dimensions  and  organization  as  to  be  a 
State  de  fuctOf  and  its  acts  reach  the  dimensions  of  war  de  facto,  and  the  parent  State 
is  obliged  to  exercise  powers  of  war  to  suppress  it,  and  especially  if  against  neutral 
interests,  it  is  now  the  custom  for  the  State  to  yield  to  the  rebellion  such  belligerent 
privileges  as  policy  aiyl  humanity  require ;  and  to  treat  captives  as  prisoners  of  war, 
make  exchanges,  respect  flags  of  truce,  &c.  Yet  this  is  a  matter  of  internal  State 
policy  only,  changeable  at  any  time.  See  note  32,  ante,  The  United  States  a  Supreme 
Government]  — D. 
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of  the  23d  September,  1817,  and  the  22d  January,  1815.  And  by 
a  convention  concluded  with  Brazil,  in  1826,  it  was  made  piratical 
for  the  subjects  of  that  country  to  be  engaged  in  the  trade  after 
the  year  1880. 

§  126.   By  the  treaties  of  the  30th  November,  1831,  and  22d 
May,  1833,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  which  nearly  all 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have  subsequently  acceded,  the 
mutual  right  of  search  was  conceded,  within  certain  geographical 
limits,  as  a  means  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade.     The  provisions 
of  these  treaties  were  extended  to  a  wider  range  by  the  Quintuple 
Treaty,  concluded  on  the  20th  December,  1841,  between  the  five 
great  European  powers,  and  subsequently  ratified  between  them, 
except  by  France,  which  power  still  remained  only  boupd  by  her 
treaties  of  1831  and  1833  with  Great  Britain.     By  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Washington,  the  9th  August,  1842,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  referring  to  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  . 
^t  Ghent,  by  which  it  had  been  agreed  that  both  the  contracting 
l>artie8  should  use  their  best  endeavors  to  promote  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  it  was  provided,  article  8,  that  "  the 
^rties  mutually  stipulate   that  each   shall  prepare,  equip,  and 
Maintain  in  service,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  sufficient  and  ade- 
quate squadron,  or  naval  force  of  vessels,  of  suitable  numbers  and 
descriptions,  to  carry  in  all  not  less  than  eighty  guns,  to  enforce, 
separately  and  respectively,  the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of 
teach  of  the  two  countries,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
the  said  squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  but  the  two 
^vernments  stipulating,  nevertheless,  to  give  such  orders  to  the 
officers  commanding  their  respective  forces,  as  shall  enable  them 
:inost  effectually  to  act  in  concert  and  co-operation,  upon  mutual 
consultation,  as  exigencies  may  arise,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
true  object  of  this  article ;  copies  of  all  such  orders  to  be  com- 
municated by  each  government  to  the  other,  respectively."     By 
the  treaty  of  the  29th  May,  1845,  between  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, new  stipulations  were  entered  into  between  the  two  powera, 
by  which  a  joint  co-operation  of  tlieir  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  was  substituted  for 
the  mutual  right  of  search,  provided  by  the  previous  treaties  of 
1831  and  1833.» 

[^  The  Slave  Trade  ai  Piracy,  —  As  Mr.  Wheaton's  text  and  notee  leave  the  aab- 
ject,  it  itandB  thus :  The  slave  trade  yrua  protnUted  to  their  own  subjects  by  t\\«  \}m\»^ 
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§  127.  This  general  concert  of  nations  to  extinguish, 
o^  i^ritish  the  traffic  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  though  onc^ 
cau  courts  tolerated,  and  even  protected  and  encouraged,  by  th^ 
o  JUS  ce.  j^^^  ^^  every  maritime  country,  it  ought  henceforth  to  be 
considered  as  interdicted  by  the  international  code  of  Europe  and 
America.  This  opinion  first  received  judicial  countenance  from 
the  judgment  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes,  pronounced 

States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Spain,  Portu^,  Brazil,  Den- 
mark, and  other  powers.  By  the  treaty  of  1841,  between  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia,  the  trade  is  declared  piracy,  and  a  mutual  right  of  search  is  granted. 
Between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  Great  Britain  and  tlic  United  States,  no 
mutual  right  of  search  was  conceded ;  *but,  instead  of  that,  were  stipulations  for  main- 
taining naval  cruisers,  and  for  certain  modes  of  naval  co-operation.  The  history  of  the 
question,  before  as  well  as  since,  can  be  given  to  advantage  in  more  detail. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  1814,  the  eight  powers  engaged  to  exert  themselves  to  sup- 
press "  the  sin  of  the  slave  trade ;""  and,  by  a  separate  article.  Great  Britain  and  France 
agreed  to  co-operate  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  all  the  civilized  powers  to  a  treaty 
declaring  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Afterwards,  in  1815,  Great  Britain  proposed 
to  France  to  agree  to  a  mutual  right  of  search  within  certain  latitudes.  The  French 
Government  declined  the  proposition,  on  the  ground  that  the  concession  of  the  right 
of  search  was  unpopular  and  hazardous.  (Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  correspondence  of  Wellington  and  Talleyrand,  October  and  November,  1815.) 
Great  Britain  made  the  same  proposal,  the  same  year,  to  Portugal,  with  like  ill  success. 
The  declaration  of  8  February,  1815,  between  the  parties  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
was  to  the  effect  that  they  considered  the  slave-trade  as  "  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  of  universal  morality ; "  and  the  eight  powers  bound  themselves  to 
take  measures  to  secure  its  abolition.  Between  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Portugal,  there  are  stipulations  for  a  right  of  search,  cither  general  or 
witliin  certain  latitudes,  and  for  trials  by  a  mixed  commission.  At  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  in  1822,  France  refused  to  consent  to  a  right  of  search,  or  to  declaring  the 
trade  piracy  jure  gentium.  Wheaton's  Hist,  of  Law  of  Nations,  614-689.  Between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  treaty  of  1885  conceded  a  right  of  search,  and  estab- 
lished mixed  tribunals. 

Between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  while  there  were  declarations  of  a 
purpose  and  desire  to  suppress  the  trade,  the  United  States  refused  to  concede  any 
right  of  search.  (Correspondence  between  Messrs.  Adams,  Gallatin,  and  Rush  :  Am. 
State  Papers,  v.)  In  1820,  the  United  States,  by  Act  of  Congress,  declared  the  slave 
trade  piracy ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  Great  Britain  did  the  same  by  Act  of  Parliament 
In  1824,  a  convention  was  signed  which  conceded  a  right  of  search  within  certain 
latitudes ;  but,  by  advice  of  President  Monroe,  it  was  rejected,  for  that  reason,  by  the 
Senate.  Both  the  President  and  Mr.  Adams  doubted  the  power  of  the  government, 
under  our  Constitution,  to  subject  American  citizens  to  trial  by  mixed  tribunals ;  and, 
in  lieu  of  such  tribunals,  the  proposed  convention  provided  that  offenders  should  be 
sent  to  their  respective  countries  for  trial. 

The  celebrated  Quintuple  Treaty  of  1841  conceded  the  right  of  search  between 

the  Ave  great  powers ;  but  France  declined  to  ratify  it.    It  is  understood  that  the 

ministers  of  the  United  States  in  Europe,  especially  Mr.  Wheaton  in  Prussia  and  Mr. 

CasB  in  Paris,  were  influential  in  obtaining  this  refusal  by  France ;  but  between  the 
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in  the  case  of  an  American  vessel,  The  Amedie,  in  1807,  the  trade 
having  been  previously  abolished  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain. 

§  128.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Sir    .j^^ 
William  Grant,  in  the  following  terms  :  Amedie* 

"  This  ship  must  be  considered  as  being  employed,  at  the  time 
of  capture,  in  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  a  Spanish 
colony.     We  think  that  this  was  evidently  the  original  plan  and 

other  powers — Great  Britain,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  —  the  treaty  subsisted.  In 
1845,  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  stipulations  for  naval  co-operation  were  sub- 
•titnted  for  the  proposed  mutual  right  of  searc^j.    Treaties  of  1881,  1833,  and  1846. 

In  1850,  Great  Britain  stood  a  party  to  twenty-four  treaties  for  the  suppression  of 

the  slave  trade.    Of  these,  ten  gave  a  right  of  search  and  of  mixed  courts ;  twelve 

^re  the  right  of  search,  with  trial  only  before  home  tribunals;  two  (with  United 

States  and  France)  gave  neither  right  of  search  nor  mixed  tribunals,  but  provided  for 

%^ral  co-operation.    Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  i.  382-3. 

By  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1842  (commonly  called  the  Ashburton  Treaty),  a 
^irorision  was  made  for  naval  co-operation :  the  United  States  declining  to  agree  to 
^  right  of  search,  however  limited,  or  to  mixed  tribunals.  But  the  subject  is  now* 
practically  settled  between  the  two  nations  by  the  treaty  of  7  April,  1862,  negotiated 
\iy  Mr.  Seward  and  Lord  Lyons. 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  treaty  are  as  follows :  The  right  to  detain,  search,  seize, 
^nd  send  in  for  adjudication,  is  confined  to  cruisers  of  cither  power,  expressly  author- 
ized for  that  purpose ;  and  is  to  be  exercised  only  over  merchant-vessels,  and  only 
within  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to 
'^he  southward  of  thirty-two  degrees  north  latitude,  and  within  thirty  leagues  from  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  never  within  the  territorial  waters  of  either  contracting  power. 
The  right  to  visit  is  to  be  exercised  where  there  is  "  reasonable  ground  "  to  suspect  a 
Vessel  of  having  been  fitted  out  for,  or  engaged  in,  the  trade.  The  only  slave  trade  re- 
"Jerred  to  is  the  "  slave  trade  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,"  or  the  "  African  slave  trade." 

To  secure  responsibility  and  freedom  from  vexation,  special  provisions  are  made 
«s  to  exhibiting  written  authority,  with  names  of  the  cruiser  and  her  commander; 
entries  on  log-books,  requiring  the  boarding-officers  and  commanders  of  authorized 
cruisers  to  be  of  a  certain  rank  in  the  navy ;  providing  exchange  of  notifications 
>)etween  the  two  powers  of  the  names  of  vessels  and  commanders  employed,  and  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  case  of  convoy,  &c. ;  and  stipulations  that  each  power  will 
make  indemnification  for  losses  to  vessels  arbitrarily  and  illegally  detained.  As  to  what 
Aiall  constitute  reasonable  suspicion,  certain  articles  cr  arrangements  found  on  board 
are  specified  as  authorizing  a  bringing  in  for  adjudication,  and  as  afibrding  protection 
against  claims  for  damages,  and  as  primd  facie  evidence  of  being  in  the  trade,  and  as 
authorizing  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  unless  clear  and  incontrovertible  evidence  is 
adduced  that  they  were  engaged  in  legal  business.  Mixed  tribunals  are  constituted 
for  adjudication  upon  the  vessels,  but  persons  are  to  be  sent  home  to  their  respective 
jurisdictions  to  be  tried.  Vessels  condemned  by  the  tribunals  are  to  be  broken  up, 
unless  either  government  takes  them  for  its  navy,  at  an  appraisement ;  and  the  negroes 
found  on  board  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  State  whose  cruiser  made  the  capture,  and 
to  be  by  that  Stote  set  free.    U.  S.  Laws,  xii.  279.]  —  D. 
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purpose  of  the  voyage,  notwithstanding  the  pretence  set  up  to  veil 
tlie  true  intention.  The  claimant,  however,  who  is  an  American, 
complains  of  the  capture,  and  demands  from  us  the  restitution  of 
property,  of  which,  he  alleges,  that  he  has  been  unjustly  dispos- 
sessed. In  all  the  former  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  come 
before  this  court,  the  slave-trade  was  liable  to  considerations  very 
diflFercnt  from  those  which  belong  to  it  now.  It  had,  at  that  time, 
been  prohibited  (so  far  as  respected  carrying  slaves  to  the  colonies 
of  foreign  nations)  by  America,  but  by  our  own  laws  it  was  still 
allowed.  It  appeared  to  us,  therefore,  difficult  to  consider  the  pro- 
hibitory law  of  America  in  any  other  light  than  as  one  of  those 
municipal  regulations  of  a  foreign  State  of  which  this  court  could 
not  take  any  cognizance.  But  by  the  alteration  which  has  since 
taken  place,  the  question  stands  on  diflFercnt  grounds,  and  is  open 
to  the  application  of  very  diflFercnt  principles.  The  slave-trade  has 
since  been  totally  abolished  by  this  country,  and  our  legislature 
has  pronounced  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity.  Whatever  we  might  think,  as  individuals,  before,  we 
could  not,  sitting  as  judges  in  a  British  court  of  justice,  regard  the 
trade  in  that  light  while  our  own  laws  permitted  it.  But  we  can 
now  assert  that  this  trade  cannot,  abstractedly  speaking,  have  a 
legitimate  existence. 

"  When  I  say  abstractedly  speaking ,  I  mean  that  this  country 
has  no  right  to  control  any  foreign  legislature  that  may  think  fit 
to  dissent  from  this  doctrine,  and  to  permit  to  its  own  subjects 
the  prosecution  of  this  trade ;  but  we  have  now  a  right  to  affirm 
that  primd  facie  the  trade  is  illegal,  and  thus  to  throw  on  claim- 
ants the  burden  of  proof,  that,  in  respect  of  them,  by  the  author- 
ity of  their  own  laws,  it  is  otherwise.  As  the  case  now  stands, 
we  think  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  a  claimant  can  have  no 
right,  upon  principles  of  universal  law,  to  claim  the  restitution 
in  a  Prize  Court  of  human  beings  carried  as  slaves.  He  must 
show  some  right  that  has  been  violated  by  the  capture,  some  prop- 
erty of  which  he  has  been  dispossessed,  to  which  he  ought  to  be 
restored.  In  this  case,  the  laws  of  the  claimant's  country  allow  of 
no  property  such  as  he  claims.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  right 
to  restitution.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  judgment  must  be 
affirmed."  (a) 

(a)  Acton's  AdminU^  BeportB,  i.  210. 
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§  129.  In  the  case  of  The  Portuna,  determined  in  1811,  ,^^  ^ot- 
in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Lord  Stowell,  in  deliver- 1^*- 
ing  the  judgment  of  the  court,  stated  that  an  American  ship,  qutui 
American,  was  entitled,  upon  proof,  to  immediate  restitution ;  but 
she  might  forfeit,  as  other  neutral  ships  might,  that  title,  by  various 
acts  of  misconduct,  by  violations  of  belligerent  rights  most  clearly 
and  universally  recognized.  But  though  the  Prize  Court  looked 
primarily  to  violations  of  belligerent  rights  as  grounds  of  confis- 
cation in  vessels  not  actually  belonging  to  the  enemy,  it  had 
extended  itself  a  good  deal  beyond  considerations  of  that  descrip- 
tion only.  It  had  been  established  by  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  the  Court  of  Prize,  though  properly  a  court 
purely  of  the  law  of  nations,  has  a  right  to  notice  the  municipal 
law  of  this  country  in  the  case  of  a  British  vessel  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  prize-proceeding,  appears  to  have  been  trading  in  vio- 
lation of  that  law,  and  to  reject  a  claim  for  her  on  that  account. 
That  principle  had  been  incorporated  into  the  prize-law  of  this 
country  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  seemed  now  fully  incor- 
porated. A  late  decision  in  the  case  of  The  Amodie  seemed  to 
have  gone  the  length  of  establishing  a  principle,  that  any  trade 
contrary  to  the  general  law  of  nations,  although  not  tending  to,  or  • 
accompanied  with,  any  infraction  of  the  latv  of  that  country  whose 
tribunals  were  called  upon  to  consider  it,  might  subject  the  vessels 
employed  in  that  trade  to  confiscation.  The  Amedio  was  an 
American  ship,  employed  in  carrying  on  the  slave-trade ;  a  trade 
which  this  country,  since  its  oton  abandonment  of  it,  had  deemed  re- 
pugnant to  the  law  of  nations,  to  justice,  and  humanity ;  though 
without  presuming  so  to  consider  and  treat  it  where  it  occurs  in 
the  practice  of  the  subjects  of  a  State  which  continued  to  tolerate 
and  protect  it  by  its  own  municipal  regulations ;  but  it  put  upon 
the  parties  the  burden  of  showing  that  it  was  so  tolerated  and 
protected,  and  in  failure  of  producing  such  proof,  proceeded  to 
condemnation,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  that  vessel.  "  How  far  that 
judgment  has  been  universally  concurred  in  and  approved,"  con- 
tinued Lord  Stowell,  "  is  not  for  me  to  inquire.  If  there  be  those 
who  disapprove  of  it,  I  certainly  am  not  at  liberty  to  include  myself  in 
that  number,  because  the  decisions  of  that  court  bind  authoritatively  the 
conscience  of  this  ;  its  decisions  must  be  conformed  to,  and  its  prin- 
ciples practically  adopted.    The  principle  laid  down  in  that  case 

appears  to  be,  tliat  the  slave-trade,  carried  on  by  a  vesseWwiVoii^ii^^ 
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to  a  subject  of  the  United  States,  is  a  trade  which,  being  un- 
protected by  the  domestic  regulations  of  their  legislature  and 
government,  subjects  the  vessel  engaged  in  it  to  a  sentence  of^ 
condemnation.  If  the  ship  should  therefore  turn  out  to  be  an 
American,  actually  so  employed  —  it  matters  not,  in  my  opinion, 
in  what  stage  of  the  employment,  whether  in  the  inception,  or  the 
prosecution,  or  the  consummation  of  it — the  case  of  The  Amadie 
will  bind  the  conscience  of  this  court  to  the  effect  of  compelling 
it  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  confiscation."  (a) 

The  Di-        §  ^^^'  ^^  ^  subsequent  case,  that  of  The  Diana,  Lord 
•»*•  Stowell  limited  the  application  of  the  doctrine  invented 

by  Sir  W.  Grant,  to  the  special  circumstances  which  distinguished 
the  case  of  The  Amedie.  The  Diana  was  a  Swedish  vessel,  cap- 
tured by  a  British  cruiser  on  the  coast  of  Africa  whilst  actually 
engaged  in  carrying  slaves  to  the  Swedish  West-India  possessions. 
The  vessel  and  cargo  were  restored  to  the  Swedish  owner,  on  the 
ground  that  Sweden  had  not  then  prohibited  the  trade  by  law  or 
convention,  and  still  continued  to  tolerate  it  in  practice.  It  was 
stated  by  Lord  Stowell,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  tliis  case,  that  England  had  abolished  the 
trade  as  unjust  and  criminal ;  but  she  claimed  no  right  of  enforcing 
that  prohibition  against  the  subjects  of  those  States  which  had  not 
adopted  the  same  opinion ;  and  England  did  not  mean  to  set  her- 
self up  as  the  legislator  and  custos  morum  for  the  whole  world,  or 
presume  to  interfere  with  the  commercial  regulations  of  other 
States.  The  principle  of  the  case  of  The  Amedie  was,  that  where 
the  municipal  law  of  the  coimtry  to  which  the  parties  belonged  had 
prohibited  the  trade,  British  tribunals  would  hold  it  to  be  illegal 
upon  general  principles  of  justice  and  humanity ;  but  they  would 
respect  the  property  of  persons  engaged  in  it  under  the  sanction  of 
the  laws. of  their  own  country,  (a) 

The  above  three  cases  arose  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  whilst  the  laws  and  treaties  prohibiting  the  slave-trade  were 
incidentally  executed  through  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  right 
of  visitation  and  search. 

8  131.  In  the  case  of  The  Diana,  Lord  Stowell  had 

sought  to  distinguish  the  circumstances  of  that  case  from 

those  of  The  Amedie,  so  as  to  raise  a  distinction  between  the  case 

of  the  subjects  of  a  country  which  had  already  prohibited  the 

(a)  DodaoD'9  Admiralty  Reports,  i.  81.  (a)  Ibid.  95. 
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slave-trade,  from  that  of  those  whose  governments  still  continued 
to  tolerate  it.     At  last  came  the  case  of  the  French  vessel  called 
The  Louis,  captured  after  the  general  peace,  by  a  British  cruiser, 
and  condemned  in  the  inferior  Court  of  Admiralty.    Lord  Stowell 
reversed  the  sentence  in  1817,  discarding  altogether  the  author- 
ity of  The  Amedie,  as  a  precedent,  both  upon  general  reasoning, 
which  went  to  shake  that  case  to  its  very  foundations,  and  upon  the 
special  ground,  that  even  admitting  that  the  trade  had  been  actu- 
ally prohibited  by  the  municipal  laws  of  France,  (which  was  doubt- 
ful,)  the  right  of  visitation   and  search  (being  an  exclusively 
belligerent  right)  could  not  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations 
be  exercised,  in  time  of  peace,  to  enforce  that  prohibition  by  the 
British  courts  upon  the  property  of  French  subjects.    In  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  this  case,  Lord 
Stowell  held  that  the  slave-trade,  though  unjust  and  condemned 
by  the   statute  law  of  England,  was  not  piracy,  nor  was  it  a 
crime  by  the  universal  law  of  nations.     A  court  of  justice,  in  the 
administration  of  law,  must  look  to  the  legal  standard  of  morality 
—  a  standard  which,  upon  a  question  of  this  nature,  must  be  found 
in  the  law  of  nations  as  fixed  and  evidenced  by  general,  ancient, 
and  admitted  practice,  by  treaties,  and  by  the  general  tenor  of  the 
laws,  ordinances,  and  formal  transactions  of  civilized  States ;  and 
looking  to  these  authorities,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  maintaining 
that  the  transaction  was  legally  criminal.     To  make  it  piracy  or  a 
crime  by  the  universal  law  of  nations,  it  must  have  been  so  consid- 
ered and  treated  in  practice  by  all  civilized  States,  or  made  so  by 
virtue  of  a  general  convention. 

The  slave-trade,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  carried  on  by  all 
nations,  including  Great  Britain,  until  a  very  recent  period,  and 
was  still  carried  on  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  not  yet  entirely 
prohibited  by  France.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  criminal  act  by 
the  consuetudinary  law  of  nations ;  and  every  nation,  independ- 
ently of  special  compact,  retained  a  legal  right  to  carry  it  on. 
No  nation  could  exercise  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon 
the  common  and  unappropriated  parts  of  the  ocean,  except  upon  the 
belligerent  claim.  No  one  nation  had  a  right  to  force  its  way  to 
the  liberation  of  Africa  by  trampling  on  the  independence  of 
other  States ;  or  to  procure  an  eminent  good  by  means  that  are 
unlawful ;  or  to  press  forward  to  a  great  principle  by  breakiiv^ 
through  other  great  prbiciplea  that  stand  in  the  way.    TYve  i^^\ 
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of  visitation  and  search  on  the  high  seas  did  not  exist  in  time  o^ 
peace.  If  it  belonged  to  one  nation  it  equally  belonged  to  a^^^? 
and  would  leajd  to  gigantic  mischief  and  universal  war.  Oth^  -^^ 
nations  had  refused  to  accede  to  the  British  proposal  of  a  reci^-^-P" 
rocal  right  of  search  in  the  African  seas ;  and  it  would  requi  ^ 
an  express  convention  to  give  the  right  of  search  in   time  ^^ 

peace,  (a)* 

Madrazo       §  ^^"^^  "^^^  leading  principles  of  this  judgment  we^^^ 
r.  wuiea.     confirmed  in  1820  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  tlc:=^® 

(a)  Dodson's  Admiralty  Reports,  ii.  210. 

[*•  Tht  Amedie,  and  subsequent  Cases.  —  A  careful  examination  leads  to  the  beli^  ^^^ 
that  the  case  of  The  Amedie,  and  those  following  it,  have  been  misunderstood  by  tl^C^^® 
author,  as  well  as  by  others.  The  report  of  The  Amedie  in  the  Appellate  Court  di^-  ^*" 
closes  so  little  of  the  fiuits,  and  the  opinion  is  so  restricted  to  the  point  technically  ^^^ 
sufficient  for  a  decision,  that  it  might  well  mislead  persons  not  familiar  with  the  practic^^^^^-^ 
of  prize  courts  and  not  informed  of  the  history  of  the  case.  England  was  at  war  wit^  -^ 
Spain ;  and  her  Orders  in  Council  had  declared  that  the  ports  of  Cuba  were  nndt 
blockade,  except  for  certain  specified  kinds  of  neutral  trade.  The  Amedie  was  cai 
tured  jure  belli  by  a  British  cruiser  in  the  West  Indies.  She  had  a  cargo  of- slaves  oi 
board,  and  was  bound  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  American  colors  and 
The  ground  of  capture  was,  that  she  was  destined  to  Cuba  in  violation  of  blockade 
She  was  libelled  as  prize,  in  a  British  Vice-Admiralty  Court  in  the  West  Indies,  anc 
condemned.    The  proceeding,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  one  of  prize  of  war  solely  » 

and  her  condemnation  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade     — * 
An  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision,  and  the  decree  was  affirmed  by  the  Appellat^^^ 
Court.    The  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  this  case  has  so  almost  uniformly  been  cite 
as  one  of  condemnation  of  a  foreign  vessel  for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  maj 
be  found  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  rules  which  govern  courts  of  prize  in  respect  to  con- 
demnation and  restitution. 

Where  a  vessel  has  been  captured  as  prize  of  war  by  a  regular  cruiser,  and 
circumstances  show  the  capture  to  have  been  with  probable  cause,  so  that  the  captoi 
and  the  court  are  in  justifiable  possession,  there  are  two  contingencies,  either  of  which 
requires  a  decree  of  condemnation,  —  first,  where  the  affirmative  proof  shows  that 
the  vessel  is  a  good  prize  by  the  laws  of  war ;  and,  second,  where,  in  the  absence  of 
such  proof,  or  irrespective  of  it,  no  intervening  party  establishes  a  claim  to  the 
property.  The  absence  of  claims  to  the  property  after  sufficient  time,  or  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  court,  for  any  cause  whatever,  of  the  claims  made,  leaves  the  property  to 
be  condemned  as  prize,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  the  affirmative  prooft,  of 
themselves,  make  a  case  for  condenmation.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  a  claim  to 
prize  property  is  an  affirmative  proceeding,  in  which  the  claimant  is  a  plaintiff  or 
actor,  and  has  the  onus  of  establishing  his  title  to  ownership  and  possession,  and  his 
right  to  receive  the  property  from  the  court.  A  stranger  or  amicus  curice  is  not  permit- 
ted to  question  the  validity  of  the  capture.  This  is  open  only  to  a  claimant  upon  the 
basis  of  a  right  in  himself  to  receive  the  property  in  case  it  should  not  be  condemned. 
Sometimes,  therefore,  the  prize  court,  especially  on  an  appeal  from  condemnation,  will 
give  its  attention  solely  or  mainly  to  the  legality  of  the  claim  ;  and,  if  the  only  claim 
made  is  rejected,  the  condemnation  is  affirmed  as  of  course.  Nor  is  condemnation  fbr 
want  of  legal  claim  a  mere  technical  rule,  bul  owe  {o\mded  upon  the  reaaon  tiuU  the 
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case  of  Madrazo  v.  Willes,  in  which  the  point  of  the  illegality  of 
the  slave-trade,  under  the  general  law  of  nations,  came  incidentally 
in  question.    The  court  held  that  the  British  statutes  against  the 

absence  of  a  good  claim  to  valuable  property  taken  under  8uspiciou8  circumstances, 
ftimishes  a  presumption  that  there  are  condemnatory  &ct8  of  which  the  court  ha^  not 
been  able  to  get  possession. 

When  the  case  of  The  Amedie  came  before  the  Appellate  Court,  it  was  argued  on 
both  points, — on  the  afllrmatiTe  proof  that  the  vessel  was  violating  the  rule%  of  war, 
and  on  the  invalidity  of  the  claim  made  by  the  asserted  owners.  The  court,  in  a  single 
sentence,  expressed  itself  satisfied,  that,  on  all  the  evidence,  the  vessel  was  bound  to  an 
enemy's  colony  which  was  under  blockade,  and  therefore  a  good  prize ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  an  examination  of  the  case  of  the  claimant.  Assuming  the  title  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo  to  be  in  him,  the  question  was  whether  the  claim  was  of  a  character  which 
the  court  could  recognize  and  enforce.  And  here  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  court 
of  prize  will  reject  a  claim  founded  in  a  transaction  prohibited  by  positive  law,  or  con- 
trary to  universal  principles  of  justice  and  humanity ;  and  the  counsel  for  tlic  captors 
had  taken  the  ground  that  such  was  the  character  of  the  slave  trade.  The  court 
decided,  that,  if  this  vessel  was  to  be  considered  as  bond  Jide  American,  the  claim  could 
not  be  ngected  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  British  law  prohibited  the  slave  trade ;  for 
that  was  a  municipal  law,  and  affected  only  British  subjects  and  territory.  The  court 
fbrther  held,  that  the  slave  trade  could  not  be  considered  as  illegal  under  the  law  of 
nations,  so  as  to  authorize  a  prize  court  to  treat  it  as  illegal  in  the  case  of  a  citizen  of  a 
State  which  permitted  it.  The  ground  taken  by  the  court  was,  that,  in  the  then  con- 
dition of  British  law,  and  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  most  civilized  nations,  the  slave 
trade  must  be  considered  as  primd  facie  illegal ;  thus  throwing  on  the  claimant  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  trade  is  allowed  by  the  law  of  his  own  country.  As 
the  law  of  the  United  States  prohibited  the  slave  trade,  treated  slaves  in  transitu  from 
Africa  as  free,  declared  a  vessel  so  engaged  forfeited,  and  punished  the  parties  con- 
cerned with  severe  penalties,  the  claimant  certainly  failed  to  establish  his  right.  The 
court,  therefore,  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  court  below,  on  two  grounds,  eitlier  of 
which  was  sufficient, — firsts  that  the  proof  of  attempt  to  violate  blockade  was  satis&o- 
tory,  as  an  affirmative  ground  for  condemnation ;  and,  second,  that,  irrespective  of  that 
ground,  the  claim  of  the  American  owner  must  be  dismissed  as  one  not  enforceable  in 
a  prize  court  by  reason  of  the  laws  both  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
respecting  the  slave  trade.  On  either  ground,  therefore,  the  vessel  was  condemned 
solely  as  prize  of  war.  Tet  this  case  has  been  represented  by  eminent  writers  as  a 
decision  that  British  cruisers,  even  in  time  of  peace,  may  visit  and  search  vessels  of 
any  nation,  or  at  least  of  a  nation  that  prohibits  the  slave  trade,  on  suspicion  of  being 
engaged  in  that  trade ;  and  that  vessels  of  such  a  nation  found  to  be  so  engaged  will 
be  condemned  in  a  British  court  on  that  ground.  (See  this  case  in  Acton,  i.  240 ;  and 
Dodson,  i.  84,  note.) 

The  cases  of  The  Africa  (Acton,  ii.  1),  The  Nancy  {lb.  2J,  and  The  Anne  (lb.  6), 
were  all  likewise  prize  causes;  and  the  capture  and  condemnation  in  each  were 
jure  bdli,  and  not  for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  The  possession  of  the  captors 
being  justifiable,  the  court  rejected  the  claims  of  asserted  owners,  partly  on  the  same 
groonda  as  in  The  Amedie,  and  partly  for  causes  connected  with  the  laws  of  war. 

Tks  Forttma  (Dodson,  i.  81). — This  was  exclusively  a  prize  cause.    The  vessel  was 
apCared  and  condemned  as  prize  of  war.    The  claimant  was  an  American.    On 
•ppMl,  the  only  question  ocmsidered  was,  whether  the  daim  ^aa  eB\a\A\aYifi^  \3^ 
fcooA,  and  wm  of  socb  a  dmi9cter  tbMt  it  could  be  admitted.    It  wm  Yie\^,  oi^  iSbft 
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slave-trade  were  applicable  to  British  subjects  only.  The  British 
Parliament  could  not  prevent  the  subjects  of  other  States  from 
carrying  on  the  trade  out  of  the  limits  of  the  British  dominions. 

authority  of  The  Amedie,  that,  the  Yessel  being  American  and  the  shiye  trade 
illegal  by  American  law,  and  the  negroes  by  that  law  free,  the  claimant  was  not 
entitled  to  receive  his  negroes  or  their  value  from  a  prize  court  of  England.  The 
claim  being  dismissed,  the  decree  below  of  condemnation,  as  prize  of  war,  was  af- 
firmed, as  of  course.  What  direct  evidence  there  was  showing  the  vessel  to  have 
violated  belligerent  rights  does  not  appear,  nor,  in  strictness  of  law,  was  it  necessarj 
that  it  should  appear. 

Tlui  Diana  (Dodson,  i.  95).  —  This  is  well  styled  by  Lord  Stowell  a  "mongrel 
case."  The  pleadings  and  proceedings  in  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  were  partly 
prize  and  partly  civil,  or  instance ;  the  decree  was  solely  as  prize  ;  while  the  appeal 
was  to  a  court  having  only  a  civil,  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  vessel  was  held  to  be 
Swedish,  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  to  a  Swedisli  island  ;  and  the  court  decided  tliat 
the  law  of  Sweden  permitted  the  trade.  The  claim  was,  therefore,  one  that  the  court 
could  entertain,  within  the  rule  in  The  Amedie.  The  court  treated  tlie  cause  as  one  of 
civil  forfeiture  only ;  and,  no  ground  for  that  appearing,  the  property  was  restored. 

Le  Louis  (Dodson,  ii.  210).  —  Tliis  is  the  case  which  is  treated  by  Mr.  Wheaton 
and  most  others  as  having  overruled  The  Amedie.  It  was  a  civil  cause  for  for- 
feiture, and  has  no  relation  to  prize  law  or  its  presumptions  or  rules.  The  grounds 
taken  by  tlie  counsel  for  the  captors  were,  that  the  vessel  was  French,  and  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  which  was  prohibited  by  French  law,  and,  as  argued,  by  the  law  of 
nations ;  and,  further,  that  the  crew  had  resisted  the  boarding  and  search  by  the 
king's  ship,  and  killed  some  of  its  crew,  and  were  therefore  guilty  of  piracy,  and 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  court  held,  that  the  boarding  and  search,  by  the  king's  cruiser,  of  a  foreign 
vessel  in  time  of  peace,  and  not  on  suspicion  of  piracy  jure  gentium^  but  of  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  were  uixjustifiablc,  and  consequently  that  resistance  to 
them  was  not  piratical ;  and  that  the  slave  trade  was  not  piracy  jure  gentium^  nor  pro- 
liibited  by  the  law  of  France.  Therefore  it  was  clear  that  the  vessel  not  only  could 
not  be  decreed  forfeited  by  any  British  tribunal,  but  was  illegally  seized  and  brought 
before  the  court.    The  original  taking  was  illegal. 

In  tliis  cause.  Sir  William  Scott  made  a  learned  and  judicious  explanation  of  the 
various  positions  which  had  been  taken  by  writers  and  statesmen  as  to  the  right  of 
visit,  search,  and  bringing  in  for  adjudication ;  and  of  the  progress  of  law  and  opinion 
on  the  suhject  of  the  slave  trade :  but  it  will  be  found  tliat  this  case  in  no  sense  over- 
rules The  Amedie,  or  those  that  followed  it. 

In  The  Amedie,  the  visit,  search,  capture,  and  bringing  in  were  in  the  exercise 
of  belligerent  right.  In  The  Louis,  they  were  in  time  of  peace,  and  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  tlie  slave  trade.  In  The  Amedie,  the  proceedings  were  in 
prize,  before  a  prize  court,  and  governed  by  the  law  and  rules  of  prize.  In  The 
Louis,  tliey  were  civil,  and  governed  by  the  law  and  rules  of  civil  forfeiture.  In 
The  Amedie,  the  condemnation  was  as  prize  of  war.  In  The  Louis,  if  tlie  vessel 
had  been  condemned,  it  could  have  been  only  for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
In  The  Amedie,  the  capture  and  bringing  in  were  justifiable,  and  the  court  had 
clear  jurisdiction.  In  The  Louis,  the  capture  and  bringing  in  were  unjustifiable; 
and  the  general  duty  of  the  court  was  to  restore,  if  a  proper  claimaDt  appeared. 
In  The  Amedie,  the  burden  was  on  the  daimant  to  show  legal  title  and  a  rig^t  to 
receive  the  property.  In  The  Loais,  the  burden  was  on  the  seizon  to  show  cftim  fat 
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•'^  8  ship  be  acting  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  nations,  she  is 

hereby  subject  to  condemnation ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  that 

tte  slave-trade  is  contrary  to  tlie  law  of  nations.     It  was,  until 

lately,  carried  on  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  a  practice 

So  sanctioned  could  only  be  rendered  illegal  on  the  principles  of 

international  law,  by  the  consent  of  all  the  powers.     Many  States 

bad  so  consented,  but  others  had  not ;  and  the  adjudged  cases  had 

gone  no  farther  than  to  establish  the  rule,  that  ships  belonging  to 

countries  that  had  prohibited  the  trade  were  liable  to  capture  and 

condemnation,  if  found  engaged  in  it.  (a)^ 

§  133.  A  similar  course  of  reasoning  was  adopted  by    ^j^^  ^^^^ 
tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  ^^^'P®- 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels  captured  by  American  cruisers, 
"^^hilst  the  trade  was  still  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal ®    It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering 

forfeiture.  In  The  Amedie,  the  claim  was  rejected  because  the  slave  trade,  though 
^^t  universally  illegal,  or  piracy  Jure  gentium,  was  illegal  by  the  law  of  the  claimant's 
P^Untry.  In  The  Louis,  the  claim  was  sustained,  because  the  slave  trade  was  neitlicr 
*^*^gal  by  the  law  of  nations,  nor  by  the  law  of  the  claimant's  country. 

It  may  be  and  probably  is  true,  that  British  cruisers  made  use  of  their  belligerent 
^^ht  of  search  to  discover  slaves,  and  took  advantage  of  the  severe  and  summary 
''^les  of  war  tribunals  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  their  prizes ;  but  this  is  only 
"^^ing  that  they  made  an  undue  use  of  opportunities  which  the  criminality  of  their 
^^tagonists  put  in  their  power,  and  does  not  touch  the  law  decided. 

The  result  is,  that  the  precedents,  from  The  Amedie  to  The  Louis,  will  be  found 
^^tisistent  with  each  other,  and  with  the  rules  of  prize  courts,  and  with  the  law  of 
^^tions  as  to  the  slave  trade.] — D. 

(a)  Barnwell's  &  Alderson's  Reports,  iii.  868. 

[-7  Madrazo  v.  WiUea  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Clianiber  in  the  case  of  Santos  v.  Illidge.]  —  D. 

[**  The  Anteioj^e.  Slave  Trade.  —  The  Antelope,  Wheaton's  Eep.  x.  66,  was  not  a 
prize  case,  but  one  for  civil  forfeiture.  The  general  doctrines  of  the  case,  as  applied  to 
a  shive  trader,  may  be  stated  thus :  (1)  A  cruiser  of  a  State  which  prohibits  the  slave 
trade  cannot  search  or  seize  a  foreign  vessel  at  sea  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in 
that  trade.  (2)  If  that  is  done,  and  the  vessel  comes  under  cognizance  of  the  court  of 
the  cruiser's  sovereign,  its  general  duty  is  to  treat  the  vessel  as  if  she  had  not  been 
seized,  and  to  restore  her.  (3)  In  making  restitution,  the  court  may  look  beyond 
possession,  and  inquire  into  right.  It  will  do  tliis,  and  will  reject  the  claim  of  the  origi- 
nal and  prior  captors  Irom  whose  possession  the  vessel  was  wrongfully  taken,  and  treat 
their  capture  also  as  if  it  had  not  been  made,  if  it  appears  that  they  made  ostensibly 
a  belligerent  captiire,  but  equipped  themselves  for  their  cruise  in  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality laws  of  the  nation  to  which  the  court  belongs.  (4)  Coming  back  tlius  to  the 
owners  from  whom  the  first  capture  was  made,  the  court  may  look  beyond  their  pos- 
session and  inquire  into  their  title.  If  they  are  foreigners,  and  their  nation  allows  the 
•lave  trade, — in  which  tlieir  vessel  is  fomid  to  be  engaged, — and  their  private  tiUes 
are  sufiEldently  proved,  restitution  is  made  to  them.    If  they  are  dlizens  of  a  naXitHi 

2\\ 
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the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  it  could  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
slave-trade  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  That  every  man 
had  a  natural  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  was  generally 
admitted ;  and  that  no  other  person  could  rightfully  deprive  him 
of  those  fruits,  and  appropriate  them  against  his  will,  seemed  to  be 
the  necessary  result  of  this  admission.  But,  from  the  earliest 
times,  war  had  existed,  and  war  conferred  rights  in  which  all  had 
acquiesced.  Among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity,  one 
of  these  rights  was,  that  the  victor  might  enslave  the  vanquished. 
That  which  was  the  usage  of  all  nations  could  not  be  pronounced 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  was  certainly  to  be  tried  by 
the  test  of  general  usage.  That  which  had  received  the  assent  of 
all  must  be  the  law  of  all. 

Slavery,  then,  had  its  origin  in  force ;  but  as  the  world  had 
agreed  that  it  was  a  legitimate  result  of  force,  the  state  of  things 
which  was  thus  produced  by  general  consent  could  not  be  pro- 
nounced unlawful. 

Throughout  Christendom  this  harsh  rule  had  been  exploded,  and 
war  was  no  longer  considered  as  givhig  a  right  to  enslave  captives. 
But  this  triumph  had  not  been  universal.  The  parties  to  the  mod- 
ern law  of  nations  do  not  propagate  their  principles  by  force ;  and 
Africa  had  not  yet  adopted  them.  Throughout  tlie  whole  extent 
of  that  immense  continent,  so  far  as  we  know  its  history,  it  is  still 
the  law  of  nations  that  prisoners  are  slaves.  The  question  then 
was,  could  those  who  had  renounced  this  law  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  effects  by  purchasing  the  human  beings  who  are  its 
victims  ? 

Whatever  might  be  the  answer  of  a  moralist  to  this  question,  a 
jurist  must  search  for  its  legal  solution  in  those  principles  which 
are  sanctioned  by  the  usages,  the  national  acts,  and  the  general 
assent,  of  that  portion  of  the  world  of  which  he  considers  himself 
a  part,  and  to  whose  law  the  appeal  is  made.  If  we  resort  to  this 
standard  as  tlie  test  of  international  law,  tlie  question  must  be 
considered  as  decided  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  the  trade.  Both 
Europe  and  America  embarked  in  it ;  and  for  nearly  two  centuries, 

whose  laws  prohibit  the  trade,  the  slaves  are  treated  as  that  law  requires.  On  the 
first  port  of  this  proposition  —  the  restoration  of  slaves  to  foreigners  whose  laws  allow 
the  trade — the  court  was  equally  divided.  The  reasons  for  the  divisicm,  and  the 
exact  nature  of  it,  are  withheld  hy  the  court ;  but  the  division  operated  to  confinn 
the  decree  of  the  court  belowi  which  was  of  restitolion  to  the  foreigiiert  io  daliifc- 
ing.]— D. 
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it  was  carried  on  without  opposition,  and  without  censure.  A 
JTuist  could  not  say  that  a  practice  thus  supported  was  ill^al,  and 
that  those  engaged  in  it  might  be  punished,  either  personally  or 
by  deprivation  of  property. 

In  this  commerce,  thus  sanctioned  by  universal  assent,  every 
nation  had  an  equal  right  to  engage.     No  principle  of  general  law 
was  more  universally  acknowledged,  than  the  perfect  equality  of 
nations.     Russia  and  Geneva  have  equal  rights.     It  results  from 
this  equality,  tliat  no  one  can  rightfully  impose  a  rule  on  another. 
Bach  legislates  for  itself,  but  its  legislation  can  operate  on  itself 
done.     A  right,  then,  which  was  vested  in  all  by  the  consent 
of  all,  could  be  devested  only  by  consent;   and  this  trade,  in 
^hich  all  had  participated,  must  remain  lawful  to  those  who 
^uld  not  be  induced  to  relinquish  it.     As  no  nation  could  pre- 
scribe a  rule  for  others,  no  one  could  make  a  law  of  nations ;  and 
^his  traffic  remained  lawful  to  those  whose  governments  had  not 
forbidden  it. 

If  it  was  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  it  could  not  in  itself 
^  piracy.     It  could  be  made  so  only  by  statute  ;  and  the  obliga- 
^ion  of  the  statute  could  not  transcend  the  legislative  power  of  the 
State  which  might  enact  it. 

If  the  trade  was  neither  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  nor 
piratical,  it  was  almost  superfluous  to  say  in  that  court  that  the 
right  of  bringing  in  for  adjudication,  in  time  of  peace,  even  where 
the  vessel  belonged  to  a  nation  which  had  proliibited  the  trade, 
could  not  exist.  The  courts  of  justice  of  no  country  executed  the 
penal  laws  of  another ;  and  the  course  of  policy  of  the  American 
government  on  the  subject  of  visitation  and  search,  would  decide 
any  case  against  the  captors  in  which  that  right  had  been  exercised 
by  an  American  cruiser,  on  the  vessel  of  a  foreign  nation,  not  vio- 
lating the  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  followed  that  a 
foreign  vessel  engaged  in  the  African  slave-trade,  captured  on  the 
high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  by  an  American  cruiser,  and  brought 
in  for  adjudication,  would  be  restored  to  the  original  owners,  (a)® 

(a)  Wheaton's  Rep.  x.  66,  The  Antelope. 

[^  Slave  Trade,  llsit  and  Search.  —  The  entire  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  in  its 
international  relations,  may  now  be  summed  up  in  three  principal  aspects,  referring  to 
previous  notes,  Nos.  S5,  "  Slave  Trade  as  Piracy,"  and  86  and  88 :  — 

First,  Its  Judicial  Abpkct.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  notes  of  the  editor  {tmte, 
notes  Nos.  85  and  86),  that  no  English  court  has  held  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy  jure 
gentium.    In  The  Amedie^  it  was  only  said  that  it  was  prima  facie  an  iWogai  trai^ 
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Extent  of  §  134.  II.  The  judicial  power  of  every  State  extends 
powera  M  to  ^  ^'^  ^^^^^  proceedings  in  rem,  relating  to  real  or  personal 
wtEfifSie    P^^P^^'^y  within  the  territory. 

territory.  This  foUows,  in  rcspcct  to  real  property,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  rule  relating  to  the  application  of  tlie 

everywhere ;  and,  when  a  person  claimed  to  have  redelivered  to  him  negroes,  or  the 
value  of  negroes,  whom  he  was  transporting  from  Africa  into  slavery,  the  burden  was 
on  him  to  prove  that  his  nation  permitted  that  trade.  In  the  United  States,  there 
was  a  conflict  in  the  inferior  tribunals ;  but  the  Supreme  Court,  in  The  Antelope,  de- 
cided that  the  trade  was  not  piracy  jure  ^«n/ium.  As  to  the  right  of  search  and  bringing 
in  for  trial,  —  that  has,  in  the  courts  of  both  countries,  followed  the  test  of  piracy  jure 
gentiuiriy  and  been  excluded.  No  doubt  has  been  suggested  that  the  American  courts 
have  denied  all  right  of  search,  unless  for  piracy  jure  gentium.  That  right  was  held 
to  be  inseparable  firom  a  right  to  bring  in  for  adjudication,  and  could  be  used  for  no 
purpose  for  which  the  court  had  not  jurisdiction,  as  it  unquestionably  had  not 
over  foreign  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  where  neither  war  nor  piracy  was  involved.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  English  courts  have  asserted  a  right  of  search,  while  they 
admitted  that  the  trade  was  not  piracy  jure  gentium.  The  examination  of  the  cases  in 
note'  No.  86,  ante,  shows,  it  is  hoped,  that  no  such  right  of  search  has  been  supported 
by  those  courts.  There  is  no  case  to  be  found  in  which  an  English  court  of  the  last 
resort  has  directly  decided,  that,  in  time  of  {)eace,  when  there  was  no  color  of  belli- 
gerent right,  a  British  cruiser  could  search  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  ground  of  suspicion 
of  being  a  slaver ;  and,  in  the  cases  of  civil  proceedings,  as  The  Diana  and  Louis, 
the  seizure  was  considered  illegal.  No  case  has  been  found  where,  either  in  England 
or  the  United  States,  a  distinction  has  been  sustained  by  the  court  between  a  right  of 
visit  and  a  right  of  search. 

Second,  In  the  Opinions  of  Statesmen  and  Jurists.  The  statesmen  of 
America,  in  their  diplomatic  correspondence,  have  always  contended  that  a  state 
of  things  had  not  been  reached  which  entitled  all  nations  to  treat  the  slave  trade  as 
piracy  jure  gentium.  This  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  American  commentators, — 
Wheaton,  Kent,  Halleck,  and  Woolsey.  Ajb  to  the  right  of  search,  our  statesmen  and 
jurists  have  agreed  that  a  right  of  search  did  not  exist,  and  that  no  distinction  in 
principle  existed  between  a  right  to  visit  and  a  right  to  search.  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Wheaton,  Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Legare,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Seward  have  severally 
discussed  this  subject,  in  their  official  action,  and  have  agreed  in  the  reasoning,  that 
no  nation  can  exercise  police  jurisdiction  over  private  vessels  of  other  nations  on  the 
high  seas ;  that  such  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  international  questions  of  war  or  of  piracy 
jure  gentium ;  that  the  right  to  detain  and  search  vessels  of  other  nations  at  sea  was 
only  a  means  of  enforcing  a  jurisdiction  admitted,  —  that  is,  in  international  matters 
of  war  or  of  piracy  jure  gentium.  They  denied  all  distinction  in  principle  between 
visit  and  search,  as  rights,  though  the  two'  tilings  might  be  very  different  in  their 
effects.  If  the  visit  is  for  the  purpose  for  which  search  is  allowed, — that  is,  in  case 
of  war  or  piracy,  —  it  is  justifiable  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  investigation.  A  right 
to  visit  without  the  right  to  require  production  of  papers  or  persons,  or  to  make  any 
examination,  i»  futile,  even  if  the  purpose  is  to  ascertain  only  national  character, 
and  not  guilt  or  innocence ;  and  any  right  to  compel  production  of  pi^rs  or  perBons, 
.or  to  sulject  to  interrogation,  or  to  make  examination  of  parts  of  a  vessel,  is  a  right  of 
muvb,  A  right  to  stop  a  foreign  vessel  and  visit  her  must  carry  the  right  |p  uae  the 
^folifteibive,  if  the  ezerdae  of  the  xig\it\BT««Utied.   If  not,  it  ii  not  a  xigfalla  Hgr 
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fee  hci  rei  sitcB.  As  every  thing  relating  to  the  tenure,  title,  and 
transfer  of  real  property  (immohilia)  is  regulated  by  the  local  law, 
80  also  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  relating  to  that  species 
of  property,  such  as  the  rules  of  evidence  and  of  prescription,  the 
forms  of  action  and  pleadings,  must  necessarily  be  governed  by 
the  same  law.  (a) 

ioise  worth  disputing.    The  question,  then,  is  on  a  right,  forcibly  if  necessarj,  to 
itopand  board  foreign  yessels,  and  to  make  some  kinds  of  inquiries  and  examinations. 
The  only  defence  made  for  the  right  of  visit,  by  those  who  disclaim  a  right  of  search, 
it,  that  the  purpose  of  the  risit  is  to  rerify  the  national  character  of  the  vessel,  and 
^certain  whether  she  belongs  to  the  same  nation  with  the  cruiser,  or  to  one  with 
which  that  nation  has  treaties  giving  a  right  of  search ;  in  order  that,  if  so,  the  cruiser 
i&ay  search  or  detain,  or  otherwise  deal  with,  such  vessel  as  tlie  law  of  his  country  or 
^  treaties  may  allow ;  while,  if  she  turns  out  to  belong  to  another  power  which  has 
given  no  right  of  search,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  release  her,  whatever  the  evidence  of  her 
guilt.    But,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  visit  without  search,  even  for  the  limited 
purpose  described,  is  ftitile  and  a  mere  annoyance,  the  ground  is  taken,  that  all  visiting 
or  detaining  or  searching  by  compulsion,  exercised  by  a  cruiser  upon  a  vessel  of  another 
power,  is  a  violation  of  right,  except  where  there  is  agreement ;  and  that  the  consensus 
9ouium  lias  extended  it  only  to  war,  and  crimes  against  all  nations.    A  right  to  visit,  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  to  make  apology  and  reparation  in  case  tlie  vessel  turns  out  to  be  one  not 
*Ubject  to  visit,  is  not  a  right  at  all,  but  an  admission  that  the  visit  was  against  right. 

The  British  Grovemment,  in  former  times,  have  claimed  and  exercised  a  right  to 
*carch  vessels  suspected  of  being  slavers.  No  exact  limits  to  the  right  were  laid 
^wn  or  regarded,  whether  as  confined  to  ascertaining  nationality,  or  as  extending  to 
I^roofs  of  guilt  or  innocence.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  Aug.  27, 
1841,  avowed  the  intention  of  Great  Britain  to  stop  vessels  of  all  nations  on  suspicion 
of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade ;  limiting  the  examination  to  the  verifying  of  the 
national  character  the  vessel  may  assume,  and  ascertaining  whether  she  is  "  navigated 
according  to  law."  That  he  claimed  as  a  right.  It  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  in 
his  reply.  Lord  Aberdeen's  rejoinder  of  Oct.  13,  1841,  adhered  to  the  claim  of  right, 
promising  only  safeguards  against  its  abuse ;  and  tlie  further  correspondence  between 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Everett  did  not  vary  tlie  posture  of  the  case.  The  treaty  of 
1842  closed  the  discussion  for  tlie  time.  Art  8  of  that  treaty  is  a  stipulation  for  a 
naval  force  of  each  country  "  to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively,  the  laws,  rights, 
and  obligations  of  each  of  the  two  countries."  It  was'  understood  that  Great  Britain 
practically  waived  the  claim  while  the  treaty  remained  in  force. 

In  1858,  British  cruisers  had  stopped  American  vessels  off  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
made  some  examination,  slight  to  be  sure,  as  to  their  destination  and  national  character. 
The  American  Grovemment  at  once  called  the  attention  of  Great  Britain  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  Lord  Derby's  Government  took  the  opinion  of  the  law-ofilcers  of  the  crown 
as  to  a  right  of  visit  or  search,  either  or  both,  in  time  of  peace.  That  opinion  was 
decidedly  that  no  right  existed,  in  time  of  peace,  to  stop,  visit,  or  search.  After 
receiving  this  opinion,  the  British  Government  answered  to  the  United  States  that 
they  claimed  no  right  either  to  visit  or  search ;  and,  suggesting  the  frequent  cases 
of  the  abuse  of  the  American  flag  by  slavers,  and  the  safety  this  state  of  the  law 
practically  gave  them,  requested  the  American  Government  to  suggest  some  mode  by 

(a)  T^  supra,  §8L 
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Distinc-  §  135.  A  similar  rule  applies  to  all  civil  proceedings 
thTrub^T**  m  rew,  respecting  personal  property  (mobilia)  within  the 
ufe  rXo"*^  territory,  which  must  also  be  regulated  by  the  local  law, 
Pjocedureaa  ^Jth  this  qualification,  that  foreign  laws  may  furnish 
cases  tVir«m.  tho  rulc  of  dccisiou  iu  cases  where  they  apply,  whilst  the 
forms  of  process,  and  rules  of  evidence  and  prescription  are  still 

which  the  difficulty  could  be  remedied.  The  diplomatic  correspondence,  however, 
resulted  only  in  settling  the  question  against  the  right  of  visit  or  search.  In  the 
debate  which  followed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  that  England  had 
not  given  up  the  right  of  visit,  for  there  was  never  such  a  right,  but  had  abandoned 
the  assumption  of  a  right  that  never  existed.  He  declared,  that  no  writer  on  internsr 
tional  law  assorted  such  a  right ;  and  no  court  having  jurisdiction  had  ever  sustained 
it.  He  further  showed,  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  principle,  and  but  little  in  fact, 
between  search  and  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  national  character  of  a 
vessel.  Lord  Malmesbury,  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  said,  that  England  had 
abandoned  a  claim  of  right  either  to  visit  or  search ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  said,  that  the 
question  was  virtually  settled  at  the  time,  of  the  treaty  of  1842.  (Annual  Register, 
1868,  pp.  185-189, 191-196.)  Afterwards,  in  1869,  on  the  production  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  governments.  Lord  Malmesbury  admitted,  that  England  had 
formerly  exercised  a  power  of  search,  but  not  founded  in  right  and  not  supported  by 
international  law,  when  she  liad  the  only  strong  navy  afloat ;  that,  when  France  rebuilt 
her  navy,  she  and  the  United  States  had  objected  to  this  exercise,  and,  after  nego- 
tiations and  practical  settlements  by  treaties,  the  claim  was  at  last  abandoned.  Lords 
Clarendon,  Derby,  Brougham,  and  Carlisle  agreed  that  there  was  no  right  of  visit : 
still,  if  the  debate  is  correctly  reported,  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
option  of  a  cruiser,  at  his  peril,  to  take  his  chance  of  a  vessel  turning  out  to  have 
been  liable  to  be  detained  by  him,  and  the  right  of  a  cruiser  to  detain  the  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  test.  The  principle,  however,  is  clear.  If  a  cruiser  stops 
a  vessel  in  the  exercise  of  police  power,  he  takes  the  chance  of  her  turning  out  to  be 
subject  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  him.  If  she  proves  to  be  a  vessel  of  his  own 
nation,  or  of  one  that  has  conceded  to  him  that  right,  he  turns  out  to  have  been  in  the 
exercise  of  a  right  db  initio;  and  neither  he  nor  his  nation  is  bound  to  make  apology 
or  compensation,  though  the  vessel  proves  innocent  of  the  crime  suspected.  But,  if 
the  vessel  proves  not  to  be  subject  to  his  police  power,  then  he  turns  out  to  have  been 
a  trespasser  ab  initio,  whether  the  vessel  proves  innocent  or  guilty  of  the  crime  sus- 
pected. He  is  liable  in  that  case,  not  for  having  stopped  an  innocent  vessel,  but  for 
having  stopped  one  not  subject  to  his  inspection.  The  mistake  of  the  cruiser,  how- 
ever natural  or  honest,  is  not  a  justification.  It  is  only  an  excuse,  addressing  itself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  government  whose  vessel  he  has  interfered  with. 

What  has  been  said  heretofore  by  unofficial  writers  is  of  less  consequence,  now 
that  nations  themselves  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  settled  it.  It  is  of  liis- 
torical  interest,  however,  to  record  tliat  Hautefeuille  (Droits  des  Nat.  Neutr.  torn.  ill. 
p.  471-487),  Massd  (Droit  Comm.  i.  291 ),  Ortolan  (Rfegl.  Intern,  i.  242,  268-262),  and  De 
Cussy  (Droit  Marit.  ii.  886)  agree  with  Wheaton,  that  neither  visit  nor  search  can  be 
exercised  in  time  of  peace ;  and  such  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Riquelme  (i.  286), 
Heffier  (europ.  Vcilkr.  §  168),  and  De  Pistoye  et  Duverdy  (Traits  des  Prises,  tit  L 
eh.  8,  §  2).  Dr.  Twiss,  in  his  opinion  furnished  to  the  Italian  Government^  Maifh 
22,  1868,  in  the  case  of  The  CagUari,  says  that,  in  time  of  peace,  no  i^preheiiiiioii 
of  «  violation  of  municipal  law  giveB  a  cniiaer  a  right  to  detain  and  Tiait  a  remA  al 
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goremed  by  the  lex  fori.^  Thus  the  lex  domicilii  forms  the  law  in 
respect  to  a  testament  of  personal  property  or  succession  ab  inte^- 
tato,  if  the  will  is  made,  or  the  party  on  whom  the  succession 
derolves  resides,  in  a  foreign  country ;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  lex  fori  of  the  State  in  whose  tribunals  the  suit  is  pending 
determines  the  forms  of  process  and  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
prescription. 

ML    Kent,  in  the  text  of  his  Ck)roroentarie8,  does  not  notice  a  distinction  between 

tint  tnd  search ;  but,  in  a  note  to  page  158  (a)  in  later  editions,  a  right  of  approach 

orinterrisitation  of  yessels  at  sea,  to  ascertain  nationality,  seems  to  be  admitted.    Dr. 

Phillimore  (iii.  420-424)  defends  the  distinction,  and  cites  the  note  to  Kent  with 

tpprobation.    At  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  think  the  question  is,  whether  a  British 

oniaer  may  stop  and  Tisit  a  vessel  under  an  American  flag ;  and  that  the  United 

Stttet  hare  denied  snch  a  right  (p.  421).    But  the  carrying  American  flags  or  papers 

b  A  fiMSt  as  to  which  nothing  can  be  predicated  affecting  a  right  to  visit    If  the  vessel 

vu  American,  she  was  exempt ;  if  not,  the  American  Government  claims  no  inter- 

^  although  she  carried  its  flag.    If  an  officer  is  required  by  his  warrant  to  arrest 

<^ohii  Doe,  charged  with  a  crime,  and  stops  a  man  wearing  the  dress  and  using  the 

i^e  of  Bichard  Roe,  and  compels  him  to  submit  to  reasonable  examinations  .of  his 

person  and  papers  to  ascertain,  not  his  guilt  or  innocence,  but  whether  he  is  John 

^oe,  —  then,  if  he  turns  out  to  be  John  Doe,  Richard  Roe  has  no  cause  of  com- 

Ptoit ;  but,  if  he  proves  to  be  Richard  Roe,  the  officer  is  a  trespasser,  though  acting 

^  good  fiuth.    This  analogy  may  serve  to  clear  up  the  mist  that  seems  to  cover  the 

^^ject  as  it  has  been  viewed  by  some  writers.    Halleck  (Intern.  Law,  697-605)  care- 

^^y  examines  the  subject,  and  declares  tliat  no  continental  writer  has  recognized  tlie 

^distinction  between  visit  and  search  as  rights^  in  time  of  peace;  denies  the  accu- 

^7  of  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Fhillimore ;  and  suggests  that  the  note  to  Kent  contra- 

^cts  the  text,  and  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  annotator,  and  not  of  Kent  himself. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Wheaton,  in  his  diplomatic  correspondence  as  well  as 

in  his  tracts  and  commentaries,  has  always  denied  the  distinction,  in  principle  as  well 

as  on  authority.    Dr.  Woolscy  (§  196)  agrees,  that  neither  visit  nor  search  can  be 

made,  as  a  right,  to  ascertain  national  character;  but  ofi*ers  a  suggestion  (§  201), 

that  such  inquiry  as  is  necessary  to  ascertain  nationality  might  well  be  granted  by 

nations. 

Thirds  CoKVENTiOKS  AKD  PRACTICE  OF  Natioks.  The  details  of  the  treaties 
on  this  point  are  given  in  note  85,  antef  "  Slave  Trade  as  Piracy."  The  summary 
may  be  stated  thus :  Nations  do  not  agree  that  the  slave  trade  is  piracy.  When 
treated  as  such,  it  is  under  municipal  law,  or  between  two  or  more  nations  by  virtue 
of  treaties  confessedly  in  addition  to  the  law  of  nations.  No  treaties  distinguish 
between  a  right  of  visit  and  a  right  of  search.  Where  nations  have  conceded  to  the 
cruisers  of  each  other  any  reciprocal  right  in  time  of  peace  over  vessels  of  each  other, 
whether  generally  or  within  geographical  limits,  the  right  conceded  has  been  a  right 
to  make  such  detention  and  examination  as  is  reasonable  for  tlie  ascertainment  both 
of  national  character  and  of  guilt  or  innocence ;  and  they  usually  either  provide  for 
trial  by  mixed  tribunals,  or  require  the  persons  found  on  board  to  be  sent  for  trial  to 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged.]  — D. 

[^  Savigny  (System,  viiL  §§  866-7)  contends  for  the  lex  loci  rd  sitas  in  mobilia,  as 
weU  as  immobHia,  as  the  most  reasonable  and  convenient.  Woolsey  (Introd.  (  1\\ 
seems  to  lean  to  that  opinion^  to  which  he  sajra  the  German  pablidsts  also  incUiie.^  — D . 
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8ncce»-        §  ^^^*  ^h^^g^  *^®  distribution  of  tlie  personal  effects 
sion  to  per-  of  an  intestate  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  law  of  the 
ertycSinte^  placc  whcrc  the  dcccased  was  domiciled,  it  does  not  there- 
fore  follow  that  the  distribution  is  in  all  cases  to  be  made 
by  the  tribunals  of  that  place  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the 
country  where  the  property  is  situate.     Whether  the  tribunal  of 
the  State  where  the  property  lies  is  to  decree  distribution,  or  io 
remit  the  property  abroad,  is  a  matter  of  judicial  discretion  to  be 
exercised  according  to  the  circumstances.     It  is  the  duty  of  every 
government  to  protect  its  own  citizens  in  the  recovery  of  their 
debts  and  other  just  claims ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  solvent  estate  it 
would  be  an  unreasonable  and  useless  comity  to  send  the  funds 
abroad,  and  the  resident  creditor  after  them.     But  if  the  estate  be 
insolvent,  it  ought  not  to  be  sequestered  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  subjects  of  the  State  where  it  lies.     In  all  civilized  countries, 
foreigners  in  such  a  case,  are  entitled  to  prOve  their  debts  and 
share  in  the  distribution,  (a) 

Foreign  §  137.  Though  the  forms  in  which  a  testament  of  per- 
aJrried  into  soual  property,  made  in  a  foreign  country,  is  to  be  exe- 
another  cutcd,  are  regiilatcd  by  the  local  law,  such  a  testament 
country.  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  State  where  the  prop- 
erty lies  until,  in  the  language  of  the  law  of  England,  probate  has 
been  obtained  in  the  proper  tribunal  of  such  State,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  civilians,  it  has  been  homologated^  or  registered,  in 
such  tribunal,  (a) 

So,  also,  a  foreign  executor,  constituted  such  by  the  will  of  the 
testator,  cannot  exercise  his  authority  in  another  State  without 
taking  out  letters  of  administration  in  the  proper  local  court. 
Nor  can  the  administrator  of  a  succession  ab  intestatOj  appointed 
ex  officio  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  State,  interfere  with  the 
personal  property  in  another  State  belonging  to  the  succession, 
without  having  liis  authority  confirmed  by  the  local  tribunal. 

§  138.  The  judgment  or  sentence  of  a  foreign  tribunal 
sivencsa  of  Competent  jurisdiction  proceeding  in  reniy  such  as 
sent^^ces  the  sentences  of  Prize  Courts  under  the  law  of  nations, 
*nrem.        ^^  Admiralty  and  Exchequer,  or  other  revenue  courts, 

(a)  Kent's  Comm.  on  American  Law,  6th  edit  ii.  481,  482,  and  the  cases  there 
cited. 

(a)  Wheaton's  Rep.  zii.  169,  Armstrong  v,  Lear.  Code  Ciyil,  Ut.  iii.  tit  2,  art 
2000, 
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under  the  municipal  law,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  proprietary  inter- 
est in,  and  title  to,  the  thing  in  question,  wherever  the  same  comes 
.incidentally  in  controversy  in  another  State. 

Whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  foreign 
sentences  in  respect  of  facts  collaterally  involved  in  the  judgment, 
the  peace  of  the  civilized  world  and  the  general  security  and  con- 
venience of  commerce  obviously  require,  that  full  and  complete 
effect  should  be  given  to  such  sentences,  wherever  the  title  to  the 
specific  property,  which  has  been  once  determined  in  a  compe- 
tent tribimal,  is  again  drawn  in  question  in  any  other  court  or 
country. 

§  139.  How  far  a  bankruptcy  declared  under  the  laws    Transfer 
of  one  country  will  affect  the  real  and  personal  property  unfer^I^^ 
of  the  bankrupt  situate  in  another  State,  is  a  question  of  ^^^,  ^*"^" 
which  the  usage  of  nations,  and  the  opinions  of  civil-  ceedhigs. 
ians,  furnish  no  satisfactory  solution.     Even  as  between  co-ordinate 
States,  belonging  to  the  same  common  empire,  it  has  been  doubted 
how  far  the  assignment  under  the  bankrupt  laws  of  one  country 
will  operate  a  transfer  of  property  in  another.     In  respect  to  real 
property,  which  generally  has  some  indelible  characteristics  im- 
pressed upon  it  by  the  local  law,  these  difficulties  are  enhanced  in 
those  cases  where  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce  requires  some  formal  act  to  be 
done  by  the  bankrupt,  or  his  attorney  specially  constituted,  in  the 
place  where  the  property  lies,  in  order  to  consummate  the  transfer. 
In  those  countries  where  the  theory  of  the  English  bankrupt  sys- 
tem, that  the  assignment  transfers  all  the  property  of  the  bankrupt, 
wherever  situate,  is  admitted  in  practice,  the  local  tribunals  would 
probably  be  ancillary  to  the  execution  of  the  assignment  by  com- 
j)clling  the  bankrupt,  or  his  attorney,  to  execute  such  formal  acts 
as  are  required  by  the  local  laws  to  complete  the  conveyance,  (a) 

The  practice  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  in  assuming 
jurisdiction  incidentally  of  questions  affecting  the  title  to  lands  in 
the  British  colonies,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  in  persananij 
where  the  party  resides  in  England,  and  thus  compelling  him, 
indirectly,  to  give  effect  to  its  decrees  as  to  real  property  situate 
out  of  its  local  jurisdiction,  seems  very  questionable  on  principle, 
unless  where  it  is  restrained  to  the  case  of  a  party  who  has  fraudu- 

(a)  See  Lord  Eldon's  Obserrationfl  in  Selkrig  v.  Dayies,  Hose's  Cases  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, ii.  811.    Vesey's  Rep.  iz.  77,  Banfield  v.  Solomon. 
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lently  obtained  an  undue  advantage  over  other  creditors  by  judicial 
proceedings  instituted  without  personal  notice  to  the  defendant. 

But  whatever  efifect  may,  in  general,  be  attributed  to  the  assign- 
ment in  bankruptcy  as  to  property  situate  in  another  State, 
it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  operate  where  one  creditor  has  fairly 
obtained,  by  legal  diligence,  a  specific  lien  and  right  of  prefer- 
ence, under  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  property  is  situ- 
ate. (6) 

Extent  §  140.  III.  The  judicial  power  of  every  State  may  be 
ciai[H>wer^'  cxtendcd  to  all  controversies  respecting  personal  rights 
ei^ere're-  ^^^  coutracts,  or  injuries  to  the  person  or  property,  when 
in^the  terri-  *^®  V^^J  r^sidcs  within  the  territory,  wherever  the  cause 
toiy.  of  action  may  have  originated. 

This  general  principle  is  entirely  independent  of  the  rule  of 
decision  which  is  to  govern  tlie  tribunal.  The  rule  of  decision 
may  be  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  judge  is  sitting,  or 
it  may  be  the  law  of  a  foreign  State  in  cases  where  it  applies  ;  but 
that  does  not  aflfect  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  which  depends, 
or  may  be  made  to  depend,  exclusively  upon  the  residence  of  the 
party. 

Depends  Tho  Operation  of  the  general  rule  of  international 
ciMireffu-  ^^^>  ^  ^  ^^^^  jurisdiction,  extending  to  all  persons 
lations.  -^^ho  owc  cvcu  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  State, 
may  be  limited  by  the  positive  institutions  of  any  particular 
country.  It  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of  every  nation  to 
admmister  justice  to  its  own  citizens ;  but  there  is  no  luiifonn 
and  constant  practice  of  nations,  as  to  taking  cognizance  of  con- 
troversies between  foreigners.  It  may  be  assumed  or  declined, 
at  the  discretion  of  each  State,  guided  by  such  motives  as  may 
influence  its  juridical  policy.  All  real  and  possessory  actions 
may  be  brought,  and  indeed  must  be  brought,  in  the  place  where 

Law  of  the  property  lies ;  but  the  law  of  England,  and  of  other 
M?f  Amer-  countries  where  the  English  common  law  forms  the 
ica-  basis  of  the  local  jurisprudence,  considers  all  personal 

actions,  whether  arising  ex  delicto  or  ex  contractu^  as  transitory ; 
and  permits  them  to  be  brought  in  the  domestic  forum,  whoever 
may  be  the  parties,  and  wherever  the  cause  of  action  may  origir 
nate.    This  rule  is  supported  by  a  legal  fiction,  which  supposes 

(6)  Kent's  Comm.  on  American  Law,  ii.  404-408,  6th  edit. 
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the  injury  to  have  been  inflicted,  or  the  contract  to  have  been 
made,  within  the  local  jurisdiction.  In  the  countries  which 
have  modelled  their  municipal  jurisprudence  upon  the  Roman 
civil  law,  the  maxim  of  that  code,  actor  sequitur  forum  rei^  is  gen- 
erally followed ;  and  personal  actions  must  therefore  be  brought  in 
the  tribunals  of  the  place  where  the  defendant  has  acquired  a  fixed 
domicil. 

§  141.  By  the  law  of  Prance,  foreigners  who  have  estab-  Ytenck 
lished  their  domicil  in  the  country  by  special  license  '*w- 
(avtori$cUio7i)  of  the  king,  are  entitled  to  all  civil  rights,  and, 
among  others,  to  that  of  suing  in  the  local  tribunals  as  French 
subjects.  Under  other  circumstances,  these  tribunals  have  ju- 
risdiction, where  foreigners  are  parties,  in  the  following  cases 
only :  — 

1.  Where  the  contract  is  made  in  France,  or  elsewhere,  between 
foreigners  and  French  subjects. 

2.  In  commercial  matters,  on  all  contracts  made  in  France, 
with  whomsoever  made,  where  the  parties  have  elected  a  domicil, 
in  which  they  are  liable  to  be  sued,  either  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  contract,  or  by  necessary  implication  resulting  from  its 
nature. 

3.  Where  foreigners  voluntarily  submit  their  controversies  to 
the  decision  of  the  French  tribunals,  by  waiving  a  plea  to  the  juris- 
diction. 

In  all  other  cases,  where  foreigners,  not  domiciled  in  France 
by  special  license  of  the  king,  are  concerned,  the  French  tri- 
bunals decline  jurisdiction,  even  when  the  contract  is  made  in 
France,  (a) 

A  late  excellent  writer  on  private  international  law  considers 
this  jurisprudence,  which  deprives  a  foreigner,  not  domiciled  in 
France,  of  the  faculty  of  bringing  a  suit  in  the  French  tribimals 
against  another  foreigner,  as  inconsistent  with  the  European  law 
of  nations.  The  Roman  law  had  recognized  the  principle,  that  all 
contracts  the  most  usual  among  men  arise  from  the  law  of  nations, 
ex  jure  gentium;  in  other  words,  these  contracts  are  valid,  whether 
made  between  foreigners,  or  between  foreigners  and  citizens,  or 

(a)  Code  Civil,  arts.  18, 14, 16.  Code  de  Commerce,  art.  681.  Discussions  sur  le 
Code  Civil,  tom.  i.  p.  48.  Pothier,  Proo^dure  Civile,  partie  i.  ch.  1,  p.  2.  Valin  sur 
rOrd.  de  la  Marine,  tom.  i.  pp.  118,  268,  264.  Pardessus,  Droit  Commercial,  P»xt 
VI.  tit.  7,  ch.  1, 1 1. 
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between  citizens  of  the  same  State.  This  principle  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  modem  law  of  nations,  which  recognizes  the  right 
of  foreigners  to  contract  within  the  territorial  limits  of  another 
State.  This  right  necessarily  draws  after  it  the  authority  of  the 
local  tribunals  to  enforce  the  contracts  thus  made,  whether  the  suit 
is  brought  by  foreigners  or  by  citizens.  (J)®^ 

Proceed-  §  142.  The  practice  which  prevails  in  some  countries, 
2wcii?p«r^  of  proceeding  against  absent  parties,  who  are  not  only 
*"«»•  foreigners,  but  have  not  acquired  a  domicil  within  the 

territory,  by  means  of  some  formal  public  notice,  like  that  of  the 
viis  et  modis  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  without  actual  personal  notice 
of  the  suit,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  of  international 
justice.  So  far,  indeed,  as  it  merely  affects  the  specific  property  of 
the  absent  debtor  within  the  territory,  attaching  it  for  the  benefit 
of  a  particular  creditor,  who  is  thus  permitted  to  gain  a  preference 
by  superior  diligence,  or  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  the  creditors 
who  come  in  within  a  certain  fixed  period,  and  claim  the  bei^efit  of 
a  ratable  distribution,  such  a  practice  may  be  tolerated ;  and  in  the 
administration  of  international  bankrupt  law  it  is  frequently  allowed 
to  give  a  preference  to  the  attaching  creditor,  against  the  law  of 
what  is  termed  the  locus  concursHs  creditorum^  which  is  the  place 
of  the  debtor's  domicil. 

Diptinc-        §  ^^^'  Where  the  tribunal  has  jurisdiction,  the  rule  of 
tion  be-       dccisiou  is  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  whether  it  be 

tween  the  *  *^  ' 

rule  of  de-  the  municipal  or  a  foreign  code ;  but  the  rule  of  proceed- 
ruie  of  pro-  iug  is  generally  determined  by  the  lex  fori  of  the  place 
^e8"^f  *"  where  the  suit  is  pending.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
contract      distinguish  the  rule  of  decision  from  the  rule  of  proceed- 

(6)  Folix,  Droit  International  Priv^,  §§  122, 123. 

P^  In  the  United  States,  proceedings  are  not  allowed  in  the  way  of  private  suits 
by  citizens  against  non-residents  who  are  not  personally  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  and  have  no  property  widiin  its  control,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
judgment  ex  parte  to  establish  the  debt.  If  the  non-resident  has  proper^  which  can 
be  attached  by  the  process  of  the  court,  the  citizen  may  proceed  ex  parte,  after  such 
notice  as  the  statutes  require  or  the  courts  order,  and  prove  his  claim,  and  satisfy  it 
from  the  property  seized.  But  the  judgment  is  not  conclusive  as  to  tlie  sulgect-matter 
of  the  suit ;  and  usually  there  are  provisions  that  the  plaintiff,  before  satisfying  his 
claim,  shall  furnish  security  to  restore  the  property  in  case  the  defendant  shall  i^pear 
within  a  certain  time,  and  succeed  in  reversing  the  judgment.  Proceedings  m  rem 
rest  on  a  different  principle,  as  they  are  brought  to  enforce  a  right  in  the  thing  itself; 
and  the  general  owner  is  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  such  demandSi  and  to  be  pre- 
pared  to  meet  them  wherever  the  property  may  be.]  —  D. 
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log.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  in  general,  that  whatever  belongs 
to  the  obligation  of  the  contract  is  regulated  by  the  lex  damicUiiy  or 
the  lex  loci  contractUsy  and  whatever  belongs  to  the  remedy  for 
enforcing  the  contract  is  regulated  by  the  lex  fori.^ 

l^  LimiiatumM  and  PretcripHon, — A  rule  simply  limiting  the  time  within  which 
proeeedingB  at  law  may  be  commenced,  is  properly  called  a  rule  of  limitations.  Such 
rales  are  established  by  positive  enactment,  by  the  legislative  power,  and  are  called, 
in  England  and  America,  "  statutes  of  limitations."  They  rest  on  the  policy  of  the 
State,  Iff  sit  Jmi»  litium ;  although  they  are  ftirther  justified  by  the  presumption  that 
a  stale  claim  is  not  a  valid  claim.  In  the  absence  of  a  statute  of  limitations,  rules 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  courts,  as  in  chancery  and  admiralty,  against  stale 
daimt,  and  the  periods  (Xf  time  are  usually  fixed  by  analogy  to  the  statutes  of  limita- 
tkma  in  like  cases ;  but,  as  courts  cannot  properly  enact  an  arbitrary  rule  on  grounds 
of  public  policy,  such  judicial  rules  rest  on  the  presumption  that  the  claim  is  satis- 
fled,  or  was  never  valid,  and  sometimes  admit  of  evidence  to  rebut  the  presump- 
tioo.  But  the  legislative  enactments  of  later  times,  as  now  construed  by  the  courts, 
are  absolutely  extinctive  of  a  right  of  action,  irrespective  of  its  merits,  on  general 
grounds  of  pc^cy ;  and  an  action  so  barred  is  not  maintainable.  Limitations  are 
lulled  alike  to  criminal  and  civil  proceedings,  and  to  suits  to  try  the  right  of  owner- 
ship or  use  in  corporeal  things,  whether  movable  or  immovable,  as  well  as  to  suits 
on  mere  personal  obligations.  Now,  as  these  statutes  are  rules  of  repose,  resting  on 
the  policy  of  the  State,  it  seems  reasonable  that  any  State  may  apply  them  to  all 
suits  in  which  the  aid  of  its  tribunals  is  invoked ;  whether  the  parties  are  citizens  or 
aliens ;  whether  the  thing  in  dispute  is  within  or  without  tlie  territory  of  the  State, 
and  be  movable  or  immovable,  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  It  is  true,  that  a  statute  of 
limitations  indirectly  operates  upon  title  to  property,  and  has  the  same  efl^ect  in  aid 
of  the  party  sued  as  a  defensive  prescription,  and  so  it  may  be  argued  that  they 
belong  to  the  laws  of  property  and  not  of  mere  remedy ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  inter- 
national law,  to  be  governed  by  these  indirect  operations.  The  tribunal  may  simply 
decline  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  plaintiff'  or  actor,  on  the  ground  of  a  domestic  policy  of 
repose  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  power ;  and  other  nations  cannot  complain,  if  no 
discrimination  is  made  against  their  citizens. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the  continental  writers  treat  statutes  of  limitations 
as  part  of  the  law  of  property  and  obligations,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  lex  fori.  Savigny  and  Folix  have  been  adduced  as  instances.  But  any 
language  that  may  be  cited  to  that  effect  will  be  found  to  relate  to  prescription,  and 
not  to  mere  rules  of  limitation.  Rules  of  prescription  relate  directly  to  ownership,  or 
title  in  a  thing,  and  are  part  of  the  law  of  property.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
Boman  law,  and  in  the  systems  of  those  countries  whose  basis  is  the  Roman  law. 
Prescription,  by  those  systems,  is  not  merely  defensive,  but  creative.  As  all  personal 
rights  in  things  may  be  said  to  originate  in  occupancy,  the  Roman  law  has  recognized 
a  possession,  begun  in  a  certain  manner  and  continued  for  a  certain  time,  as  creative 
of  a  positive  title.  Such  possession  does  not  merely  afford  presumption  of  some  acts 
necessary  to  create  title,  as  of  original  occupation  of  a  thing  unoccupied,  or  of  a  tranafer 
from  the  previous  owner,  but  it  is  itself  a  prescribed  mode  of  lawfhl  acquisition.  For 
this  reason,  it  was  required  to  originate  IxmA  fide,  and  justo  i\bdo ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
possession  must  have  been  begun  in  an  honest  belief  of  a  right,  justified  by  an 
apparently  regular  proceeding.  Without  attempting  to  follow  the  Roman  law  from 
the  strict  fuucapio,  through  the  pretorian  edict,  to  the  imperial  conttitntioiA,  \^  Va 
enough  to  say,  that  such  ajposseifioo,  continaed  fbr  the  appointed  tiiae,  gP^'VQ  iSi  iSbA 
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If  the  tribunal  is  called  upon  to  apply  to  the  case  the  law  of  the 
country  where  it  sits,  as  between  persons  domiciled  in  that  country, 
no  difficulty  can  possibly  arise.  As  the  obligation  of  the  contract 
and  the  remedy  to  enforce  it  are  both  derived  from  the  municipal 
law,  the  rule  of  decision  and  the  rule  of  proceeding  must  be  sought 
in  the  same  code.  In  other  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
with  accuracy  between  the  obligation  and  the  remedy. 

The  obligation  of  the  contract,  then,  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
the  following  parts :  — 

1.  The  personal  capacity  of  the  parties  to  contract. 

2.  The  will  of  the  parties  expressed,  as  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  contract. 

elements  of  an  affirmatiye  title.  And  these  rules  respecting  creative  and  defensive 
prescription  belonged  to  a  distinct  class  from  the  rules  limiting  the  commencement  of 
actions ;  and  the  latter  were  of  less  consequence  for  the  protection  of  rights  inherent 
in  things,  as  the  system  of  prescriptions  was  so  effective  for  both  creative  and  defen- 
sive purposes. 

Without  attempting  to  settle  the  doubts  that  involve  the  subject  of  prescription,  in 
the  interesting  early  history  presented  by  Bracton  and  Coke,  it  may  be  said,  that, 
in  the  systems  of  the  United  States  and  England,  resting  on  the  common  law,  the 
titles  of  parties  in  possession  have  been  secured  rather  by  limitations  of  actions, 
extinctive  of  remedies  by  parties  out  of  possession,  than  by  systems  of  acquisitive 
prescription.  Yet,  in  the  common  law,  whatever  it  was  originally,  and  notwith- 
standing dicta  from  high  authority  to  the  contrary,  prescription  may  be  considered  as 
having  become  limited  to  incorporeal  rights,  as  of  easements  or  servitudes  on  land,  and 
to  have  required  an  origin  adverse  to  the  general  title,  and  to  rest  upon  a  presump- 
tion of  a  grant  made  by  the  proprietor  in  derogation  of  that  title.  This  places  it  in 
a  very  different  light  from  the  prescription  of  the  Roman  law.  In  the  English  and 
American  systems,  statutes  of  limitations  furnish  a  sufficient  defence  in  case  of  suits 
brought  to  assert  title  to  corporeal  property,  absolute  or  usufructuary ;  and,  wherever 
title  is  involved,  and  a  party  must  prove  his  title  affirmatively  or  defensively,  the 
courts  allow  the  possessor  the  benefit  of  a  prescription  analogous  to  tlie  statute  of 
limitations  on  the  same  subject,  as  a  presumption  of  title. 

These  considerations  show  that  care  must  be  observed  in  examining  the  writings 
of  continental  jurists,  when  treating  of  limitations  and  prescription  in  private  inter- 
national law.  And  it  is  thought  the  result  will  be  found  to  be,  that  the  law  of  tlie 
forum  is  to  govern  when  the  rule  is  directly  extinctive  of  remedies,  whatever  indirect 
effect  it  may  have  on  proprietary  rights ;  and  that,  if  the  rule  invoked  is  not  merely 
and  directly  extinctive  or  prohibitory  of  tlie  remedy  sought,  like  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions, but  is  a  rule  applicable  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  part  of  the  law  directly 
governing  rights  and  titles  in  the  subject-matter  of  tlie  suit,  like  a  usucaptiou  or  pre- 
scription, then  the  law  of  the  fonim  is  not  to  govern,  as  such ;  and  it  becomes  an 
independent  inquiry  whether  a  law  of  that  character  is  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  domicil, 
the  situs  ret,  or  the  place  of  the  making  or  executing  of  a  contract 

Savigny,  System,  liv.  viii.  270.    Foliz,  Droit  Intern.  Priv€,  1 100.    Stoiy's  Conflict 
of  Laws,  §i  676-681.    Westlake's  Pr.  Intern.  Law,  §§  260-252.    New  Am.  pyclo|M»- 
dim,  jdii.  Ht  PregcripUm.    BiadLStone't  Gomm.  U.  2ft%.\»  D. 
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3.  The  external  form  of  the  contract. 

The  personal  capacity  of  parties  to  contract  depends  upon  those 
personal  qualities  which  are  annexed  to  their  civil  condition,  by 
the  municipal  law  of  their  own  State,  and  which  travel  with  them 
wherever  they  go,  and  attach  to  them  in  whatever  foreign  country 
they  are  temporarily  resident.     Such  are  the  privileges  and  dis* 
abiUties  conferred  by  the  lex  domicilii  in  respect  to  majority  and 
minority,  marriage  and  divorce,  sanity  or  limacy,  and  which  deter- 
mine the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  parties  to  contract,  independently 
of  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  or  that  of  the 
place  where  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced. 

It  is  only  those  imiversal  personal  qualities,  which  the  laws  of  all 
civilized  nations  concur  in  considering  as  essentially  afifecting  the 
capacity  to  contract,  which  are  exclusively  regulated  by  the  lex 
domicilii^  and  not  those  particular  prohibitions  or  disabilities,  which 
are  arbitrary  in  their  nature  and  founded  upon  local  policy ;  such 
as  the  prohibition,  in  some  countries,  of  noblemen  and  ecclesiastics 
from  engaging  in  trade  and  forming  commercial  contracts.  The 
qualities  of  a  major  or  minor,  of  a  married  or  single  woman,  &c.| 
are  universal  personal  qualities,  which,  with  all  the  incidents  be- 
longing to  them,  are  ascertained  by  the  lex  domicilii^  but  which  are 
also  everywhere  recognized  as  forming  essential  ingredients  in  the 
capacity  to  contract,  (a) 

§  144.  How  far  bankruptcy  ought  to  be  considered  as    B^^k- 
a  privilege  or  disability  of  this  nature,  and  thus  be  re-  ™P^c7- 
stricted  in  its  operation  to  the  territory  of  that  State  under  whose 
bankrupt  code  the  proceedings  take  place,  is,  as  already  stated,  a 
question  of  difficulty,  in  respect  to  which  no  constant  and  uniform 
usage  prevails  among  nations.^    Supposing  tlie  bankrupt  code  of 

(a)  Pardetius,  Droit  Commercial^  Part  VI.  tit.  7,  ch.  2,  §  1. 

[^  Extra-territorial  Effect  of  Bankrupt  Laws.  —  The  main  question  as  to  what  «r9 
termed  bankrupt  or  insoWent  laws  is,  whether  they  attempt  to  reliere  the  bankrupt 
erer  afterwards  from  the  obligation  of  his  contract,  or  only  regulate  the  remedies 
creditors  maj  afterwards  pursue  to  enforce  contracts  still  legally  valid  and  enforceable. 
If  the  latter,  they  belong  to  the  laws  of  remedies ;  if  the  former,  to  the  laws  of  oon* 
tracts  and  of  property.  If  a  contract  is  made  and  to  be  executed  in  a  certain  country, 
it  derives  its  character  from  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  may  be  dissolved  by  its 
laws.  But  the  laws  of  one  country  cannot  operate  to  dissolve  a  contract  made  and  to 
be  performed  in  another,  and  against  parties  not  within  its  jurisdiction.  This  is  tb« 
rule  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Kent,  ii.  898.  Story's  Ck>nflict  of  Laws, 
Bedfleld's  note,  |  841  a.  Baldwin  p.  Hale,  Wallace,  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  i.  228.  Ogden  v« 
Saunders,  Wheat  xii.  4218.    If  the  laws  in  question  can  fiurly  be  bd\d  to  \)«  Tam^ 
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any  country  to  form  a  part  of  the  obligation  of  every  contract  made 
in  that  country  with  its  citizens,  and  that  every  such  contract  is 
subject  to  the  implied  condition,  that  the  debtor  may  be  discharged 
from  his  obligation  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  bankrupt  laws, 
it  would  seem,  on  principle,  that  a  certificate  of  discharge  ought  to 
be  eflfectual  in  the  tribunals  of  any  other  State  where  the  creditor 

regulatlye  of  the  remedies  upon  contracts  admitted  to  be  valid,  the  law  of  the  farwm, 
must  prevail ;  as  each  country  can  control  the  remedial  processes  to  be  pursued  or 
permitted  in  its  own  courts.  The  bankrupt-laws  of  most  countries  seek  to  sequestrate 
and  transfer  to  assignees  all  personal  property  wherever  situated.  But,  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  held,  that,  as  such  transfer  is  not  an  act  of  the  owner  in  the  course  of 
business  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  will,  but  an  operation  of  municipal  law,  propria  vtgore, 
and  often  in  invitum,  the  law  of  nations  does  not  give  it  an  operation  in  foreign  coim- 
tries  over  personal  property  situated  there,  so  as  to  transfer  the  title.  If  a  foreign 
creditor  finds,  in  his  own  country,  personal  property  of  a  bankrupt,  and  proceeds 
against  it  to  satisfy  a  debt  which  his  own  country  does  not  hold  to  have  been  dissolved 
by  the  laws  of  the  bankrupt's  domicU,  he  can  satisfy  his  debt  in  full  from  this  prop- 
erty. The  title  of  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  will,  however,  be  respected  by  comity, 
if  the  rights  of  no  citizen  entitled  to  proceed  against  the  property  are  involved.  It  is 
matter  of  State  policy  how  far  a  title  to  personal  property  derived  from  tlie  act  of  law 
of  a  foreign  country  as  part  of  its  municipal  remedial  system,  and  not  from  the  act  of 
the  owner,  shall  be  respected  in  the  country  where  the  property  is  situated.  The  rule 
of  reciprocity  should  always  be  &vored,  if  it  be  actual  and  just,  and  is  not  a  nominal 
reciprocity  offered  by  the  gaining  party.  If  the  foreign  assignee  in  bankruptcy,  daini- 
ing  by  act  of  law  of  his  own  State,  seeks  to  get  into  his  possession  property  of  the  bank- 
rupt lying  in  another  country,  by  aid  of  the  courts  of  that  country,  it  is  a  question  of 
the  policy  of  the  country  where  the  suit  is  brought,  whether  the  assignee  may  sue  in 
his  own  name,  or  shall  be  required  to  sue  in  that  of  the  bankrupt ;  for  the  difference 
may  materially  affect  defences  and  set-offs.  Kent's  Comn^.  ii.  400-408,  and  cases 
there  cited.  The  British  bankrupt-acts  contemplate  a  transfer  of  the  title  of  aU 
property  wherever  situated,  and  of  debts  due  the  bankrupt  wherever  the  debtor  may 
be ;  and  the  British  courts  are  compelled,  on  principles  of  reciprocity,  to  allow  validity 
to  bankrupt  titles,  under  foreign  laws,  to  personal  property  in  England,  as  against 
English  creditors.  Heal  property  in  England  is  not  subject  to  distribution  under 
foreign  bankrupt-laws.  No  country  is  obliged  to  recognize  a  foreign  bankrupt  appoint- 
ment as  a  valid  transfer  of  lands  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  Each  nation  is  entitled 
to  determine  for  itself  the  forms  and  requisites  for  the  transfer  of  lands.  In  the 
United  States,  the  separate  States  determine  for  themselves  those  forms  and  requisites. 
The  result  would  seem  to  be,  that  a  foreign  bankrupt  assignment  would  have  no  effect 
to  transfer  title  in  lands.  K,  however,  the  foreign  assignee  in  bankruptcy  should 
procure  conveyances  from  the  bankrupt  in  accordance  with  tlie  laws  of  the  State 
where  the  lands  lie,  and  thus  effect  a  transfer  of  them,  in  order  to  add  the  proceeds  to 
the  fund  under  his  control,  there  would  be  no  obstacle  except  direct  proceedings 
against  the  land  by  resident  creditors.  In  such  case,  their  attachments  of  the  lands  to 
satisfy  their  debts  would  prevail  over  such  conveyances  recorded  subsequently  to  the 
attachments,  and  over  all  conveyances  made  and  recorded  prior  thereto,  unless  they 
ife  bofi4-Jide  transfers  from  the  bankrupt  to  a  creditor  or  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  such  as  would  have  been  va\id  a^m«l  1\\^  ^\\aK\\\Ti%  «^\\ftT  if  there 
JiMd  been  no  baakrapt  proceedings.    See,  on  «\\.  ti^^  ^MiXa  ^rnXsi^acfc^  Nsi  ^Qka  \»x^ 
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maj  bring  his  suit.^    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bankrupt  code 
merely  forms  a  part  of  the  remedy  for  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
it  belongs  to  the  lex  fori,  which  cannot  operate  extra-territorially 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State  having  the  exclusive  right 
•    of  regulating  the  proceedings  in  its  own  courts  of  justice ;  still  less 
can  it  have  such  an  operation  where  it  is  a  mere  partial  modifi- 
cation of  the  remedy,  such  as   an   exemption  from  arrest,  and 
imprisonment  of  the  debtor's  person  on  a  cessio  bonarum.    Such  an 
exemption  being  strictly  local  in  its  nature,  and  to  be  administered, 
in  all  its  details,  by  the  tribunals  of  the  State  creating  it,  cannot 
form  a  law  for  those  of  any  foreign  State.     But  if  the  exemption 
from  arrest  and  imprisonment,  instead  of  being  merely  contingent 
upon  tlie  failure  of  the  debtor  to  perform  his  obligation  through 
insolvency,  enters  into  and  forms  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
original  contract  itself,  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is  made, 
it  cannot  be  enforced  in  any  other  State  by  the  prohibited  means. 
Thus  by  the  law  of  France,  and  other  countries  where  the  contrainte 
par  corps  is  limited  to  commercial  debts,  an  ordinary  debt  con- 
tracted in  that  country  by  its  subjects  cannot  be  enforced  by  means 
of  personal  arrest  in  any  otlier  State,  although  the  lex  fori  may 
authorize  imprisonment  for  every  description  of  debts,  (a)^ 

Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §40a-423.  Kent's  Comm.  ii.  892,  400-408.  Ogden  ».  Saun- 
ders, Wheat,  xii.  213.  Oakley  v.  Bennet,  How.  xi.  44.  Woolsey's  Intern.  Law,  §§  71, 
72.  Belton  i;.  Valentine,  Curtis's  Rep.  i.  168.  Booth  v.  Clark,  How.  xvii.  822.  Milne 
r.  Moreton,  Binney,  vi.  858.  Holmes  v.  Remsen,  Johnson,  xx.  229.  Blake  v.  Wil- 
liams, Pickering,  vi.  286.  Merlin,  Rc^pertoire,  §  1,  8,  art.  10,  pp.  412-416.  Henry  on 
ITor.  Law,  127-186,  176.  As  to  the  extra-territorial  effect  of  a  discharge  under  pro- 
ceedings in  bankruptcy,  see  infra^  note  94.]  —  D. 

[^  In  the  United  States,  the  discharge  of  a  debtor  from  the  obligation  of  his  con- 
tract, given  by  the  bankrupt-law  of  the  State  of  his  domicil,  is  recognized  only  as  to 
contracts  made  and  to  be  performed  in  that  State.  Supra,  note  98.  In  other  words, 
such  a  discharge  is  recognized  only  in  cases  where  a  law  affecting  the  contract 
itself,  in  its  construction  and  obligation,  would  be  recognized.  A  discharge  in  bank- 
ruptcy is  held  to  be  a  proceeding  judicial  in  its  nature,  and  binding  only  on  persons 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  or  who  have  voluntarily  submitted  themselves 
to  it.  As  to  debts  really  contracted  within  a  State  by  debtors  residing  abroad,  or 
debts  contracted  before  the  passage  of  the  bankrupt-law,  a  foreign  bankrupt  discharge 
is  no  defence.  Baldwin  v.  Hale,  Wallace,  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  i.  228.  Story's  Conflict  of 
Laws,  Redfield's  note,  §  841  a.  The  English  rule  seems  not  to  differ  from  this.  Pot- 
ter r.  Brown,  East.  v.  124.  Smith  v.  Buchanan,  lb.  i.  6.  Shallcross  v.  Dyzort,  Glyn  & 
J.  ii.  87.    Quin  v,  Keefe,  H.  Bl.  ii.  668.    Lewis  v.  Ogden,  B.  &  A.  iv.  664.]  — D. 

(a)  Bosanquet  &  Puller's  Rep.  i.  181,  Melan  v.  The  Duke  of  Eitz^ameft. 

[••  The  queBtion  of  the  Uabilitjr  of  the  body  to  arrest  is  now  considered  a%  ^axt  <A 
tlte  Jbw  of  remedy,  and  to  be  sought  for  ia  the  law  of  the  forvm,  \)oth  in  lS.iig\aJi<i  mA 
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Obiiffttioii  §  1^^*  "^^  obligation  of  the  contract  consists  of  the  will 
of»conti«ct.Qf  the  parties,  expressed  as  to  its  terms  and  conditions. 

The  interpretation  of  these  depends,  of  course,  npon  the  lex  loci 
eontraetd$j  as  do  also  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  implied  con- 
ditions wliich  are  annexed  to  the  contract  by  the  local  law  or  usage. 
Thus  the  rate  of  interest,  unless  fixed  by  the  parties,  is  allowed  by 
the  law  as  damages  for  the  detention  of  the  debt,  and  the  proceed- 
ings to  recover  these  damages  may  strictly  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  remedy.  The  rate  of  interest  is,  however,  regulated 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  appears  that  the  parties  had  in  view  the  law  of  some 
other  country.  In  that  case,  the  lawful  rate  of  interest  of  the 
place  of  payment,  or  to  which  the  loan  has  reference,  by  security 
being  taken  upon  property  there  situate,  will  control  the  lex  loci 
contractds.  (a) 

Form  of  a  §  1*^'  ^^^  external  form  of  the  contract  constitutes  an 
oontrMt.      essential  part  of  its  obligation. 

This  must  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract,  which 
determines  whether  it  must  be  in  writing,  or  under  seal,  or  executed 
with  certain  formalities  before  a  notary,  or  other  public  officer,  and 
how  attested.  A  want  of  compliance  with  tliese  requisites  renders 
the  contract  void  ab  initio  ;  and  being  void  by  the  law  of  the  place, 
it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  in  any  other  State.  But  a  mere 
fiscal  regulation  does  not  operate  extra-territorially ;  and  therefore 
the  want  of  a  stamp,  required  by  the  local  law  to  be  impressed  on 
an  instrument,  cannot  be  objected  where  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced 
in  the  tribunals  of  another  coimtry. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  form  of  the  contract 
and  the  extrinsic  evidence  by  which  the  contract  is  to  be  proved. 
Thus,  the  lex  loci  contractus  may  require  certain  contracts  to  be  in 
writing,  and  attested  in  a  particular  manner,  and  a  want  of  com- 
pliance with  these  forms  will  render  them  entirely  void.  But  if 
these  forms  are  actually  complied  with,  the  extrinsic  evidence,  by 
which  the  existence  and  terms  of  the  contract  are  to  be  proved  in 
a  foreign  tribunal,  is  regulated  by  the  lex  fori. 

in  America.  It  was  formerly  confounded  witli  the  question  of  liability  to  personal 
actions.  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  671.  Henry  on  For.  Law,  81-86.  Westlake, 
Fr.  Intern.  Law,  §  411.]  ^D. 

(a)  Kent's  C!omm.  on  American  Law,  IL  Ki9,  6th  edit  Foliac,  Droit  latematknil 
MW,t86. 
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§  147.  The  most  eminent  public  jurists  concur  in  as-    conda- 
serting  the  principle  that  a  final  judgment,  rendered  in  a  Sre^  ^ 
personal  action,  in  the  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  j^^^^^^ 
of  one  State,  ought  to  have  the  conclusive  eflFect  of  a  res  •cuons. 
9((fudicata  in  every  other  State,  wherever  it  is  pleaded  in  bar  of 
aaother  action  for  the  same  cause,  (a) 

But  no  sovereign  is  bound,  unless  by  special  compact,  to  exe- 
cute within  his  dominions  a  judgment  rendered  by  the  tribunals  of 
another  State  ;  and  if  execution  be  sought  by  suit  upon  the  judg- 
ment, or  otherwise,  the  tribunal  in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  or 
fipom  which  execution  is  sought,  is,  on  principle,  at  liberty  to  ex- 
amine into  the  merits  of  such  judgment,  and  to  give  effect  to  it  or 
not,  as  may  be  found  just  and  equitable.  (6)  The  general  comity, 
utility,  and  convenience  of  nations  have,  however,  established  a 
usage  among  most  civilized  States,  by  which  the  final  judgments 
of  foreign  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  are  reciprocally  carried 
into  execution,  under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  which 
differ  in  different  countries.  (<?) 

§  148.  By  the  law  of  England,  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  La^  ^f 
tribunal,  of  competent  jurisdiction,  is  conclusive  where  the  England. 
same  matter  comes  incidentally  in  controversy  between  the.  same 
parties ;  and  full  effect  is  given  to  the  exceptio  ret  judicatcB^  where 
it  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  new  suit  for  the  same  cause  of  action.  A 
foreign  judgment  is  primd  facie  evidence  where  the  party  claiming 
the  benefit  of  it  applies  to  the  English  courts  to  enforce  it ;  and  it 
lies  on  the  defendant  to  impeach  the  justice  of  it,  or  to  show  that 
it  was  irregularly  obtained.  If  this  is  not  shown,  it  is  received 
as  evidence  of  a  debt,  for  which  a  new  judgment  is  rendered  in 
the  English  court,  and  execution  awarded.  But  if  it  appears  by  the 
record  of  the  proceedings,  on  which  the  original  judgment  was 
founded,  that  it  was  unjustly  or  fraudulently  obtained,  without 
actual  personal  notice  to  the  party  affected  by  it ;  or  if  it  is  clearly 
and  unequivocally  shown,  by  extrinsic  evidence,  that  the  judgment 
has  manifestly  proceeded  upon  false  premises  or  inadequate  reasons, 
or  upon  a  palpable  mistake  of  local  or  foreign  law ;  it  will  not  be 
enforced  by  the  English  tribunals,  (a) 

(a)  Vattel,  Uv.  ii.  ch.  7,  §§  84,  85.    Martens,  Droit  des  Gens,  §|  98,  94,  95.    KIu- 
ber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  59.    Dentsche  Bundes  Becht,  §  866. 

(6)  Kent's  Comm.  ii.  119,  5th  edit  (c)  Foliz,  §f  292-811. 

(a)  Knapp's  Rep.  in  the  Privy  Council,  i.  274,  Frankland  v.  McQuBly ;  ^Bwnoe'^iXL 
&  Adolphua's  Rep.  ii.  767,  Norelli  v.  Rossi;  lb,  iii,  951,  Becquet  v.  Mi'CaTthy. 

^  23» 
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American  §  149.  The  Same  jurisprudence  prevails  in  the  United 
^^-  States  of  America,  in  respect  to  judgments  and  decrees 

rendered  by  the  tribunals  of  a  State  foreign  to  the  Union.  As  be- 
tween the  different  States  of  the  Union  itself,  a  judgment  obtained 
in  one  State  has  the  same  credit  and  effect  in  all  the  other  States, 
which  it  has  by  the  laws  of  that  State  where  it  was  obtained ;  that 
is,  it  has  the. conclusive  effect  of  a  domestic  judgment,  (a) 

Law  of  §  150.  The  law  of  Prance  restrains  the  operation  of 
^^^^^^-  foreign  judgments  within  narrower  limits.  Judgments 
obtained  in  a  foreign  country  against  French  subjects  are  not  con- 
clusive, either  where  the  same  matter  comes  again  incidentally  in 
controversy,  or  where  a  direct  suit  is  brought  to  enforce  the  judg- 
ment in  the  French  tribunals.  And  this  want  of  comity  is  even 
carried  so  far,  that,  where  a  French  subject  commences  a  suit  in 
a  foreign  tribunal,  and  judgment  is  rendered  against  him,  the  ex- 
ception of  lis  finita  is  not  admitted  as  a  bar  to  a  new  action  by  the 
same  party,  in  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country.  If  the  judgment 
in  question  has  been  obtained  against  a  foreigner,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  where  it  was  pronounced',  it  is  conclu- 
sive in  bar  of  a  new  action  in  the  French  tribunals,  between  tlie 
same  parties.  But  the  party  who  seeks  to  enforce  it  must  bring  a 
new  suit  upon  it,  in  which  the  judgment  is  primd  fade  evidence 
only ;  the  defendant  being  permitted  to  contest  the  merits,  and  to 
show  not  only  that  it  was  irregularly  obtained,  but  that  it  is  unjust 
and  illegal,  (a) 

The  execution  of  foreign  judgments  in  personam  is  reciprocally 
allowed,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the  different  States  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  and  of  the  European  continent  in  genend, 
except  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  and 
the  countries  whose  legislation  is  based  on  the  French  ci\dl 
code. (6) 

Foreign  §  l^l*  -^  decrcc  of  divorcc  obtained  in  a  foreign  coun- 
divorces.  ^yy^  by  a  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  State  to 
which  the  parties  belong,  would  seem,  on  principle,  to  be  clearly 

(a)  Cranch's  Rep.  tu.  481-484,  Mills  v.  Duryee.  Wheaton's  Rep.  ill.  284»  Hamp- 
ton V,  M'Ck>nnel. 

(a)  Code  CItU,  arts.  2128,  2128.    Code  de  Proc^ure  Ciyile,  art  546.    Pardesant, 
Droit  Commercial,  Part  VI.  tit  7,  eh.  2,  §  2,  No.  1488.    Mexiin,  Repertoire,  tom.  tI. 
tit.  Jugemad,  —  Questions  de  Droits  tom.  iiL  tit  JugemaU,     Toullier,  Droit  CiTil 
Fnutqai§,  tom.  x.  NO0.  76-86. 
(6)  FoUx,  Droit  Internatioiud  Vnti,  K  ^»^^U. 
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Toid  in  the  country  of  their  domicil,  where  the  marriage  took  place, 
though  valid  under  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  divorce 
was  obtained.  Such  are  divorces  obtained  by  parties  going  into 
another  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a  dissolution  of 
the  nuptial  contract,  for  causes  not  allowed  by  the  laws  of  their 
own  country,  or  where  those  laws  do  not  permit  a  divorce  d  vinculo 
for  any  cause  whatever.  This  subject  has  been  thrown  into  almost 
inextricable  confusion,  by  the  contrariety  of  decisions  between  the 
tribunals  of  England  and  Scotland ;  the  courts  of  the  former  re-  ^ 
fasing  to  recognize  divorces  d  vinculo  pronoimced  by  the  Scottish 
tribunals,  between  English  subjects  who  had  not  acquired  a  bond 
fde  permanent  domicil  in  Scotland ;  whilst  the  Scottish  courts 
persist  in  granting  such  divorces  in  cases  where,  by  the  law  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies  connected  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  authority  of  Parliament  alone  is  competent  to  dis- 
solve the  marriage,  so  as  to  enable  either  party,  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  other,  again  to  contract  lawful  wedlock,  (a)^ 

In  the  most  recent  English  decision  on  this  subject,  the  House  of 
Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  case  coming  from  Scotland, 
and  considering  itself  bound  to  administer  the  law  of  Scotland,  de- 
termined that  the  Scottish  courts  had,  by  the  law  of  that  country, 
a  rightful  jurisdiction  to  decree  a  divorce  between  parties  actually 
domiciled  in  Scotland,  notwithstandhvg  the  marriage  was  contracted 
in  England.  But  the  court  did  not  decide  what  effect  such  a  di- 
vorce would  have,  if  brought  directly  in  question  in  an  English 
court  of  justice,  (b)^ 

In  the  United  States,  the  rule  appears  to  be  conclusively  settled 
that  the  lex  loci  of  the  State  m  which  the  parties  are  bond  fide  dom- 
iciled, gives  jurisdiction  to  the  local  courts  to  decree  a  divorce, 
for  any  cause  recognized  as  sufficient  by  the  local  law,  without 
regard  to  the  law  of  that  State  where  the  marriage  was  originally 
contracted,  (c)     This,  of  course,  excludes  such  divorces  as  are 

(a)  Vow's  Parlijunentaiy  Cases,  i.  117 ;  Tovey  v.  Lindsay,  124.    LoUy's  Case. 
See  Fergnsson's  Reports  of  Decisions  in  the  Consistorial  Courts  of  Scotland,  passim, 

[••  By  Act  20  &  21  Vict.  86,  divorces  a  vinculo  may  now  be  granted  in  England  by 
a  court  established  for  the  purpose.]  —  D. 

(b)  Wmrrender  r-  Warrender,  BUgh's  Rep.  ix.  89.    S.  C,  Clark  &  FinneUy's  Rep. 
iL488. 

pf  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  200-227.    Fergusson  on  Marriage  and  Diroree, 
98^-422,  28a-«19,  860-356.    Heffter,  Europ.  Volker.  §  87.    Westlake's  Pr.  Intern 
^w,f  SfiO.J — T>. 
(cj  Doney  9.  I>or»v^  ChMndhr'i  Law  Beporter,  L  287. 
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obtained  in  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  laws  of  one  State,  by  par — 
ties  removing  into  another  for  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring 
divorce,  (d)* 


CHAPTER  in. 


BIGHTS    OF    EQUALITY. 

Natural  §  152.  The  natural  equality  of  sovereign  States  may 
^tesmwii-  ^^  modified  by  positive  compact,  or  by  consent  implied 
^t  or  ^^'  ^^^™  constant  usage,  so  as  to  entitle  one  State  to  supe- 
usage.  riority  over  another  in  respect  to  certain  external  objects 
such  as  rank,  titles,  and  other  ceremonial  distinctions. 

Royal  §  ^^^'   Thus  the  international  law  of   Europe    has 

honors.  attributed  to  certain  States  what  are  called  royal  ftanarSj 
which  are  actually  enjoyed  by  every  empire  or  kingdom  in  Europe, 
as  the  Pope,  the  grand  duchies  in  Germany,  and  the  Germanic 
and  Swiss  Confederations.  They  were  also  formerly  conceded  to 
the  German  Empire,  and  to  some  of  the  great  republics,  such 
as  the  United  Netherlands  and  Venice. 

These  royal  honors  entitle  the  States  by  which  they  are  pos- 
sessed to  precedence  over  all  others  who  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
rank,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  sending  to  other  States  public 
ministers  of  the  first  rank,  as  ambassadors,  together  with  certain 
other  distinctive  titles  and  ceremonies,  (a) 

(d)  Kent's  Comm.  ii.  107,  6th  edit. 

[^  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  228-280  e.  It  has  never  been  held  in  the  United 
States,  that  a  divorce  can  be  granted  in  a  State  in  which  the  parties  have  acquired  t 
domicil,  for  a  cause  which  is  sufficient  bj  the  law  of  that  State,  but  not  sufficient  by 
the  Uw  of  the  State  in  which  the  parties  were  domiciled  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  act 
done ;  nor  have  divorces  obtained  ex  parte  in  a  State  where  the  petitioner  has  acquired 
a  domidl,  been  held  valid  when  granted  for  an  alleged  cause  occurring  in  another 
State,  and  where  the  party  petitioned  against  has  not  actually  resided  in  the  State  of 
the  forum.    Story's  Ck>nflict  of  Laws,  §§  206-280  d,  and  cases  there  cited.]  —D. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  torn.  i.  liv.  ii.  ch.  8,  §  38.    Martens,  Pr^da  da  Droit 
des  Gens  Modeme  de  TEurope,  liv.  iii.  ch.  2,  §  129.    Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mo- 
derae,  Part  U.  tit.  1,  ch.  8,  §§  91,  92.    Heflter,  Europ.  Volker.  §  28. 
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§  154.  Among  the  princes  who  enjoy  this  rank,  the    p,^^ 
Catholic  powers  concede  the  precedency  to  the  Pope,  or  dence 
soTereign  pontiflF;  but  Russia  and  the  Protestant  States  princes  and 

.^•<n  ••II-  -r»*i  />-rk  i  i        States  en- 


Europe  consider  him  as  Bishop  of  Rome  only,  and  a  iojing  royal 
sovereign  prince  in  Italy,  and  such  of  them  as  enjoy  royal  '^^^^^ 
lionors  refuse  him  the  precedence. 

Tlie  Emperor  of  (Jermany,  under  the  former  constitution  of  the 
oxnpire,  was  entitled  to  precedence  over  all  other  temporal  princes, 
the  supposed  successor  of  Charlemagne  and  of  the  Gsesars  in 
e  empire  of  the  West ;  but  since  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Ger- 
anic  constitution,  and  the  abdication  of  the  titles  and  prerogatives 
its  head  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  precedence  of  this 
^<:ivereign  over  other  princes  of  the  same  rank  may  be  considered 
^Viestionable.  (a) 

The  various  contests  between  crowned  heads  for  precedence  are 
atter  of  curious  historical  research  as  illustrative  of  European 
anners  at  different  periods ;  but  the  practical  importance  of  these 
iscussions  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
^n,  which  no  longer  permits  the  serious  interests  of  mankind  to 
sacrificed  to  such  vain  pretensions. 

§  155.  The  text-writers  commonly  assigned   to  what    .phe  CTcat 
ere  called  the  great  repvhlicSj  who  were  entitled  to  royal  RepubUcs. 
*^<Dnor8,  a  rank  inferior  to  crowned  heads  of  that  class ;  and  the 
nited  Netherlands,  Venice,  and  Switzerland,  certainly  did  for- 
erly  yield  the  precedence  to  emperors  and  reigning  ki|^gs,  though 
^Viey  contested  it  with  the  electors  and  other  inferior  princes  en- 
"^itled  to  royal  honors.     But  disputes  of  this  sort  have  commonly 
t>een  determined  by  the  relative  power  of  the  contending  partieSj 
i*ather  than  by  any  general  rule  derived  from  the  form  of  govem- 
meiit.     Cromwell  knew  how  to  make  the  dignity  and  equality  of 
the    English    Commonwealth   respected   by    the   crowned   heads 
of  Europe ;   and  in  the  diflFerent  treaties  between   the  French 
Republic  and  other  powers,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
game  ceremonial  as  to  rank  and  etiquette  should  be  observed 
between  tliem  and  France  which  had  subsisted  before  the  revo- 
lution, (a) 

(a)  Martens,  1 152.    Kliiber,  |  96. 

(a)  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  art  28,  and  of  Lnneville,  art.  17,  with  Auatria. 
Treaties  of  Basle  with  Prussia  and  Spain.    Schoell,  Histoiredes  Trtdtds  de  'Pvks., 
torn.  i.  p.  610,  edit  BmzeUet. 
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§  157  ,  RIGHTS  OP  EQUALITY.  [PART  n. 

Monarchs  §  156.  Those  monarchical  sovereigns  who  are  not 
Md^wmr^*  crowned  heads,  but  who  enjoy  royal  honors,  concede 
sovereigns,   ^j^g  precedence  on  all  occasions  to  emperors  and  kings. 

Monarchical  sovereigns  who  do  not  enjoy  royal  honors  yield  the 
precedence  to  those  princes  who  are  entitled  to  these  honors. 

Semi-sovereign  or  dependent  States  rank  below  sovereign 
States,  (a) 

Semi-sovereign  States,  and  those  under  the  protection  or  Sxjuzt- 
rainetS  of  another  sovereign  State,  necessarily  rank  below  that 
State  on  which  they  are  dependent.  But  where  tliird  parties  are 
concerned,  their  relative  rank  must  be  determined  by  other  con- 
siderations ;  and  they  may  even  take  precedence  of  States  com- 
pletely sovereign,  as  was  the  case  with  the  electors  under  tlie 
former  constitution  of  the  Germanic  empire,  in  respect  to  other 
princes  not  entitled  to  royal  honors.  (6) 

These  diflFerent  points  respecting  the  relative  rank  of  sovereigns 
and  States  have  never  been  determined  by  any  positive  regulation 
or  international  compact :  they  rest  on  usage  and  general  acquies- 
cence. An  abortive  attempt  was  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
to  classify  the  different  States  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  determine 
their  relative  rank.  At  the  sitting  of  the  10th  December,  1814, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight  powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  Paris,  named  a  committee  to  which  this  subject  was  re- 
ferred. At  the  sitting  of  the  9th  February,  1815,  the  report  of  the 
committee^  whicli  proposed  to  establish  three  classes  of  powers, 
relatively  to  the  rank  of  their  respective  ministers,  was  discussed 
by  the  Congress  ;  but  doubts  having  arisen  respecting  this  classifi- 
cation, and  especially  as  to  the  rank  assigned  to  the  great  repub- 
lics, the  question  was  indefinitely  postponed,  and  a  regulation 
established  determining  merely  the  relative  rank  of  tlie  diplomatic 
agents  of  crowned  heads,  (c) 

Usage  of  §  157.  Where  the  rank  between  diflFerent  States  is  equal 
the  aUemat,  ^j,  undetermined,  diflferent  expedients  have  been  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  contest,  and  at  the  same  time 
reserving  the  respective  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  parties. 
Among  these  is  what  is  called  the  usage  of  the  alternate  by  which 
the  rank  and  places  of  diflTerent  powers  are  changed  from  time  to 

(a)  Kluber,  f  98. 

(d)  HeSter,  Europ.  Volker.  |  28,  No.  IIL 

(c)  KlUber,  Acten  des  Wiener  Ckmgteaae&,  torn.  yiii.  pp.  08^  10%  106, 110. 
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time,  either  in  a  certain  regular  order,  or  one  determined  by  lot. 
^us,  in  drawing  up  public  treaties  and  conventionB,  it  is  the 
"usage  of  certain  powers  to  alternate^  both  in  the  preamble  and 
the  signatures,  so  that  each  power  occupies,  in  the  copy  intended 
to  be  delivered  to  it,  the  first  place.  The  regulation  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  above  referred  to,  provides  that  in  acts  and 
treaties  between  those  powers  wliich  admit  the  alternate  ihe  order 
to  be  observed  by  the  different  ministers  shall  be  determined  by 
lot.  (a) 

Another  expedient  which  has  frequently  been  adopted  to  avoid 
controversies  respecting  the  order  of  signatures  to  treaties  and 
other  public  acts,  is  that  of  signing  in  the  order  assigned  by  the 
French  alphabet  to  the  respective  powers  represented  by  their 
ministers,  (i) 

§  158.  The  primitive  equality  of  nations  authorizes  Language 
each  nation  to  make  use  of  its  own  language  in  treat- }^^*."f^^ 
iug  with  others ;  and  this  right  is  still,  in  a  certain  tercourse. 
degree,  preserved  in  the  practice  of  some  States.  But  general 
convenience  early  suggested  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  different  nations  of  Europe. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  preponderance  of 
Spain  contributed  to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Castilian  tongue 
as  the  ordinary  medium  of  political  correspondence.  This,  again, 
has  been  superseded  by  the  language  of  France,  which,  since  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  has  become  the  almost  universal  diplomatic 
idiom  of  the  civilized  world.  Those  States  which  still  retain  the 
use  of  their  national  language  in  treaties  and  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, usually  annex  to  the  papers  transmitted  by  them  a 
translation  in  the  language  of  the  opposite  party,  wherever  it  is 
understood  that  this  comity  will  be  reciprocated.  Such  is  the 
usage  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  of  Spain,  and  the  Italian 
courts.  Those  States  which  have  a  common  language  generally 
use  it  in  their  transactions  with  each  other.  Such  is  the  case 
between  the  Germanic  Confederation  and  its  different  members, 
and  between  the  respective  members  themselves ;  between  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  Italy ;  and  between  Great  Britain  and  tlie  United 
States  of  America. 

(a)  Annexe,  zrii.  k  I'Acte  du  Congrbs  de  Vienne,  art.  7. 

(6)  Kliiber,  Uebenicht  der  diploroatischen  Vephandlungen  des  Wiener  Ck>ngTe88e8, 
§1(>4. 


§  159  RIGHTS  OP  EQUAUTY.  [PABT  H. 

Titles  of  §  159'  -All  sovereign  princes  or  States  may  assume 
wTnc^^d  whatever  titles  of  dignity  they  think  fit,  and  may  exact 
States.  from  their  own  subjects  these  marks  of  honor.  But  their 
recognition  by  other  States  is  not  a  matter  of  strict  right,  especially 
in  the  case  of  new  titles  of  higher  dignity,  assumed  by  sovereigns. 
Thus  tlie  royal  title  of  King  of  Prussia,  which  was  assumed  by 
Frederick  I.  in  1701,  was  first  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  subsequently  by  the  other  princes  and  States  of 
Europe.  It  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  Pope  imtil  the  reign 
of  Frederick  William  11.  in  1786,  and  by  the  Teutonic  knights 
until  1792,  tliis  once  famous  military  order  still  retaining  the 
shadow  of  its  antiquated  claims  to  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  until  that 
period,  (a)  So  also  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  which 
was  taken  by  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  in  1701,  was  successively 
acknowledged  by  Prussia,  the  United  Netherlands,  and  Sweden  in 
1723,  by  Denmark  in  1732,  by  Turkey  in  1739,  by  the  emperor  and 
the  empire  in  1745-6,  by  France  in  1745,  by  Spain  in  1759,  and 
by  the  Republic  of  Poland  in  1764.  In  the  recognition  of  this 
title  by  France,  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  precedence  claimed  by 
that  crown  was  insisted  on,  and  a  stipulation  entered  into  by  Russia 
in  the  form  of  MeversaleSy  that  this  change  of  title  should  make  no 
alteration  in  the  ceremonies  observed  between  the  two  courts.  On 
the  accession  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  in  1762,  she  refused  to 
renew  this  stipulation  in  that  form,  but  declared  that  the  imperial 
title  should  make  no  change  in  the  ceremonial  observed  between 
the  two  courts.  This  declaration  was  answered  by  the  court  of 
Versailles  in  a  counter-declaration,  renewing  the  recognition  of  that 
title,  upon  the  express  condition,  that,  if  any  alteration  should  be 
made  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  in  the  rules  previously  ob- 
served by  the  two  courts  as  to  rank  and  precedence,  the  French 
crown  would  resume  its  ancient  style,  and  cease  to  give  the  title 
of  Imperial  to  that  of  Russia.  (6) 

The  title  of  Emperor,  from  the  historical  associations  with  which 
it  is  connected,  was  formerly  considered  the  most  eminent  and 
honorable  among  all  sovereign  titles ;  but  it  was  never  regarded 
by  other  crowned  heads  as  conferring,  except  in  the  single  case 

(a)  Ward's  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  ii.  246-248.    Kluber,  Droit  des  Gena 
Modeme  de  I'Europe,  Part  U.  tit  1,  ch.  2,  §  107,  note  c. 
(d)  Flassan,  Hiatoire  de  la  Diplomatie  Frao^aise,  torn.  Ti.  lir.  liL  pp.  82S-864. 
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of  flie  Emperor  of  Germany,  any  prerogative  or  precedence  over 
tliose  princes.* 

§  160.  The  usage  of  nations  has  established  certain    MAritime 
xnaritime  ceremonials  to  be  observed,  either  on  the  ocean  ce"™<w»*i^ 
or  those  parts  of  the  sea  over  which  a  sort  of  supremacy  is  claimed 
l>7  a  particular  State. 

Among  these  is  the  salute  by  striking  the  flag  or  the  sails,  or  by 
£ring  a  certain  number  of  guns  on  approaching  a  fleet  or  a  ship- 
of-war,  or  entering  a  fortified  port  or  harbor. 

Every  sovereign  State  has  the  exclusive  right,  in  virtue  of  its 
independence  and  equality,  to  regulate  the  maritime  ceremonial  to 
^  observed  by  its  own  vessels  towards  each  other,  or  towards  those 
^f  another  nation,  on  the  high  seas,  or  within  its  own  territorial 
jurisdiction.  It  has  a  similar  right  to  regulate  the  ceremonial  to 
1)6  observed  within  its  own  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  the  vessels  of 
^11  nations,  as  well  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  towards  its  own 
fortresses  and  ships  of  war,  and  the  reciprocal  honors  to  be  ren- 
dered by  the  latter  to  foreign  ships.  These  regulations  are  estab- 
lished either  by  its  own  municipal  ordinances,  or  by  reciprocal 
treaties  with  other  maritime  powers,  (a) 

Where  the  dominion  claimed  by  the  State  is  contested  by  foreign 
nations,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  in  the  narrow  seas,  the 
maritime  honors  to  be  rendered  by  its  flag  are  also  the  subject  of 
contention.  The  disputes  on  this  subject  have  not  unfrequently 
formed  the  motives  or  pretexts  for  war  between  the  powers  assert- 
ing these  pretensions,  and  those  by  whom  they  were  resisted.  The 
maritime  honors  required  by  Denmark,  in  consequence  of  the  su- 
premacy claimed  by  that  power  over  the  Sound  and  Belts,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  have  been  regulated  and  modified  by 
different  treaties  with  other  States,  and  especially  by  the  conven- 
tion of  the  16th  of  January,  1829,  between  Russia  and  Denmark, 
suppressing  most  of  the  formalities  required  by  former  treaties. 
Tiiis  convention  is  to  continue  in  force  until  a  general  regulation 
shall  be  established  among  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 

[^  The  great  powers  regard  the  assumption  of  rojal  titles  as  more  than  matter  of 
etiquette,  and  as  involving  important  relations  and  entailing  serious  consequences. 
Thej,  tlierefore,  make  grave  points  of  the  recognition  of  such  titles.]  —  D. 

(a)  Bynkershoek,  de  Dominio  Maris,  cap.  2,  4.  Martens,  Pr^is  du  Droit  dei 
Gens  Modeme  de  r£urope,  liv.  ir.  ch.  4,  f  169.  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de 
rEurope,  Part  IL  tit  1,  ch.  8,  §§  117-122. 
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according  to  the  protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  signed 
on  the  9th  November,  1818,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  was  agreed, 
by  the  ministers  of  the  five  great  powers,  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  that  the  existing  regulations  observed 
by  them  should  be  referred  to  the  ministerial  conferences  -at  Lon- 
don, and  that  the  other  maritime  powers  should  be  invited  to 
conmiunicate  their  views  of  the  subject  iu  order  to  form  some 
such  general  regulation,  (by^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BIGHTS    OP    PROPERTY. 

§  161.  The  exclusive  right  of  every  independent  State 
proprietary  to  its  territory  and  other  property,  is  founded  upon  the 
"*^  *  title  originally  acquired  by  occupancy,  conquest,  or  ces- 
sion, and  subsequentljr  confirmed  by  the  presumption  arising  from 
the  lapse  of  time,  or  by  treaties  and  other  compacts  with  foreign 
States. 

§  162.  This  exclusive  right  includes  the  public  prop- 
and  private  erty  or  domain  of  the  State,  and  those  things  belonging 
^^^  '  to  private  individuals,  or  bodies  corporate,  within  its 
territorial  limits. 

Eminent  §  163.  The  right  of  the  State  to  its  public  property  or 
domain.  domain  is  absolutey  and  excludes  that  of  its  own  subjects 
as  well  as  otlier  nations.  The  national  proprietary  right,  in 
respect  to  tliose  things  belonging  to  private  individuals,  or  bodies 
corporate,  withui  its  territorial  limits,  is  absolute,  so  far  as  it 
excludes  that  of  other  nations  ;  but,  in  respect  to  the  membei^s  of 
the  State,  it  is  paramount  only,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  emi- 

(6)  J.  H.  W.  Schlegel,  Staats  Recht  des  Konigreicbs  D&nemark,  Theil  I.  p.  412. 
Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  Tiii.  p.  78.  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  torn.  i. 
Uy.  ii.  ch.  15. 

^100  xhis  article  haa  not  been  executed.    On  the  subject  of  sovereign  and  maritime 
ceremonials,  see  also  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  ii.  §§  27-45.    Mackintosh's  Woriu^ 
m.  408.    Heater,  Europ.  Yolker.  §§  194-197,  218.    Ortolan,  BbgL  Intern,  i.  816, 88% 
846,I'-D. 
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Xfeent  domain ;  (a)  that  is,  the  right,  in  case  of  necessity  or  for  the 
fDublic  safety,  of  disposing  of  all  the  property  of  every  kind  within 
"t^he  limits  of  the  State. 

§  164.  The  writers  on  natural  law  have  questioned  how  -preacnp- 
Xar  that  peculiar  species  of  presumption,  arising  from  the  ♦><>'*• 
lapse  of  time,  which  is  called  prescription^  is  justly  applicable,  as 
iDetween  nation  and  nation ;  but  the  constant  and  approved  prac- 
^ce  of  nations  shows  that,  by  whatever  name  it  be  called,  the 
^•anintemipted  possession  of  territory,  or  other  property,  for  a  cer- 
^todn  length  of  time,  by  one  State,  excludes  the  claim  of  every 
mother ;  in  the  same  manner  as,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  mu- 
*iicipal  code  of  every  civilized  nation,  a  similar  possession  by  an 
individual  excludes  the  claim  of  every  other  person  to  the  article 
^Df  property  in  question.  This  rule  is  founded  upon  the  supposi- 
'fton,  confirmed  by  constant  experience,  that  every  person  will 
Naturally  seek  to  enjoy  that  which  belongs  to  him;  and  the  infer- 
ence fairly  to  be  drawn  from  his  silence  and  neglect,  of  the  origi- 
3ial  defect  of  his  title,  or  his  intention  to  relLa^uish  it.  (a)^^^ 

(a)  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  ch.  20,  §§  286,  244.  Rutherforth's  Inst,  of  Nat- 
und  Law,  ii.  ch.  9,  §  6.    Heffter,  Europ.  Volker.  §§  64,  69,  70. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  Puffendorf,  Jus  Natune  et  Gen- 
tium, lib.  iv.  cap.  12.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  torn.  i.  liv.  ii.  ch.  11.  Rutherforth's 
Inst,  of  Natural  Law,  i.  ch.  8 ;  ii.  ch.  9,  §§  8,  6. 

"  Sic  qui  rem  suam  ab  alio,  teneri  sdt,  nee  quicquam  contradicit  multo  tempore, 
is  nisi  causa  alia  manifeste  appareat,  non  videtur  id  alio  fccisse  animo,  quam  quod 
rem  illam  in  suaram  renim  numero  esse  noUet."    Grotius,  in  loc.  cit, 

[101  J  he  subject  of  international  prescription  is  treated  at  great  length  bj  PhiJli- 

■ 

more.  Intern.  Law,  i.  §§  255-260.  He  considers  Kliiber  and  Martens  as  denying  to 
prescription  anj  place  in  international  law,  and  cites  against  them  Grotius,  Heinec- 
cius,  Wolff,  Mably,  Vattel,  Bjnkershoek,  Rutherforth,  Wheaton,  and  Burke.  The 
last  writer  (Works,  ix.  449,  letter  to  R.  Burke,  Esq.)  calls  prescription  "the  soundest, 
the  most  general,  the  most  recognized  title  between  man  and  man,  that  is  known 
in  municipal  or  public  jurisprudence ;  a  title  in  which  not  arbitrary  institutions,  but 
the  eternal  order  of  things,  gives  judgment ;  a  title  which  is  not  the  creature,  but  the 
master,  of  positive  law : "  and  says  that  "  all  nations  have  always  had  a  prescrip- 
tion and  limitation  against  each  other."  Still  the  question  discussed  by  Phillimore 
is,  rather,  how  far  and  in  what  manner  the  technical  rules  attending  prescription  in 
private  law  are  to  be  applied  between  nations.  It  cannot  be  seriously  doubted,  that 
long-oontinued  firm  possession,  especially  if  practically  undisputed  by  force,  is  suffi- 
cient to  create  sovereign  title,  and  to  give  to  all  attempts  to  subvert  it  the  character 
of  mere  rebellion,  if  by  subjects,  or  of  attempted  conquest,  if  by  other  nations.  Where 
a  nation  has  lost  its  separate  existence  by  conquest,  but  has  not  submitted  fiirther  than 
overruling  force  required,  and  regains  it  in  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  remitted  to  its  old 
gUitu»  of  independence,  and  allowed  a  continuous  sovereign  recognition.  As  to  what 
18  a  reaaoDable  time  in  such  cases,  it  is  generally  said,  that  the  lapse  of  ^nv«  t^o'vv^ 
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Conqnest  §  165.  The  title  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
eiy  con^^  the  territory  now  possessed  by  them,  in  that  quarter  of  the 
impact ^  world,  was  originally  derived  from  conquest,  which  has 
fa*^^  been  subsequently  confirmed  by  long  possession  and 
time.  international  compacts,  to  which  all  the  European  States 

have  successively  become  parties.  Their  claim  to  the  possessions 
held  by  them  in  the  New  World,  discovered  by  Columbus  and  other 
adventurers,  and  to  the  territories  which  they  have  acquired  on  the 
continents  and  islands  of  Africa  and  Asia,  was  originally  derived 
from  discovery,  or  conquest  and  colonization,  and  has  since  been 
confirmed  in  the  same  manner,  by  positive  compact.  Independ- 
ently of  these  sources  of  title,  the  general  consent  of  mankind  has 
established  the  principle,  that  long  and  uninterrupted  possession  by 
one  nation  excludes  the  claim  of  every  other.  Whether  this  gen- 
eral consent  be  considered  as  an  implied  contract,  or  as  positive 
law,  all  nations  are  equally  bound  by  it ;  since  all  are  parties  to  it ; 

• 

for  a  new  generation  to  be  bom  and  educated,  and  come  into  possession  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State,  furnishes  the  negative  limit.  Between  nations,  tlie  question 
is  one  of  deg^'ee  as  well  as  of  kind ;  and  is  so  complicated  with  lapse  of  time  and  other 
circumstanois,  that  no  arbitrary  rule  can  be  laid  down  respecting  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  respecting  the  boundaries 
between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  say,  "  There  is  no  controversy  in  which 
this  great  principle  [prescription]  may  be  invoked  with  greater  justice  and  propriety 
than  in  a  case  of  disputed  boundary."    Howard,  iv.  689. 

Phillimore  also  applies  to  this  subject  the  principles  of  Derivative  and  Extinctive 
Acquisition,  as  they  exist  in  the  Roman  private  law  (ii.  §§  261-294) ;  but  Mr.  Wheaton 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  pursue  that  course.  The  instances  given  by  Phillimore, 
of  acquisition  and  extinction  of  national  dominion,  form  an  instructive  clmpter  of  liis- 
tory,  yet  without  settling  any  great  principle  beyond  that  summarily  stated  in  the 
text  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  any  advantage  is  gained  by  importing  into  the 
law  of  international  prescription,  terms  which  have  become  technical  in  private 
and  public  municipal  law,  like  postliminiumy  dereHdio^  derivative  acquisition,  extinctive 
acquisition,  &c.  The  effect  of  lapse  of  time  doubtless  rests  on  the  same  general 
reason  in  tlie  one  case  as  in  the  other;  but  the  terms  have  become  involved  with 
reasons  and  rules  peculiar  to  the  systems  creating  or  adopting  them.  The  intercourse 
of  nations  is  best  managed  by  referring  to  tliose  general  principles  applicable  to  what 
is  international,  and  not  in  terms  and  phrases  appropriated  to  other  systems,  and 
colored  by  their  associations.  It  will  be  found,  that,  where  lapse  of  time  is  invoked  as 
a  corroboration  of  national  title,  there  are  so  many  elements  introduced  of  original 
right,  voluntary  or  passive  acquiescence  or  abandonment,  or  conquest  juMo  bello,  on 
the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  allegations  of  temporary  and  forced  submission, 
with  continued  adverse  claim,  original  wrong,  imperfect  possession,  &c,  witli  no  poMi* 
bility,  as  in  civil  cases,  of  settling  the  fiu;ts  by  a  binding  decision,  —  that  each  ctM 
most  rest  very  much  on  its  own  circamstances,  and  must  be  met  by  the  appUcatkm 
of  general  prfnciples  umd  Dfttaral  pceBumptknii.l — D. 
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BiDce  none  can  safely  disregard  it  without  impugning  its  own  title 
te  its  possessions ;  and  since  it  is  founded  upon  mutual  utility,  and 
t;«nds  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  mankind. 

§  166.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  took  the  lead    ThePapd 
^^mong  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  splendid  maritime  ®""^^^****' 
iscoveries  in  the  East  and  the  West,  during  the  fifteenth  and 
ixteenth  centuries.     According  to  the  European  ideas  of  that 
,  the  heathen  nations  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  were 
"the  lawful  spoil  and  prey  of  their  civilized  conquerors,  and  as 
Vjetween  the  Christian  powers  themselves,  the   Sovereign   Pontiff 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  conflicting  claims.     Hence  the  famous 
ull,  issued    by   Pope   Alexander  VL,   in   1493,  by  which    he 
^^ranted  to  the  imited  crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon  all  lands 
^i^iscovered,   and   to  be   discovered,  beyond  a  line   drawn   from 
^^Dole  to  polo,  one  hundred  leagues  west  from   the  Azores,  or 
^^'estem  Islands,  under  which  Spain  has  since  claimed  to  ex- 
•^^slude   all  other  European  nations  from  the  possession  and  use, 
ot  only  of  the  lands  but  of  the  seas  in  the  New  World  west  of  that 
ine.     Independent  of  this  papal  grant,  the  right  of  prior  discov- 
ery was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  different  European  nations, 
"4)y  whom  conquests  and  settlements  were  successively  made  on  the 
American  continent,  rested  their  respective  claims  to  appropriate 
3ts  territory  to  the  exclusive  use  of  each  nation.     Even  Spain  did 
not  foimd  her  pretension  solely  on  the  papal  grant.     Portugal 
asserted  a  title  derived  from  discovery  and  conquest  to  a  portion 
of  South  America ;  taking  care  to  keep  to  the  eastward  of  the  line 
traced  by  the  Pope,  by  which  the  globe  seemed  to  be  divided  be- 
tween tliese  two  great  monarchies.      On  the  other  hand.  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  disregarded  the  pretended  authority 
of  the  Papal  See,  and  pushed  their  discoveries,  conquests,  and  set- 
tlements, both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  until  conflicting  with 
the  paramount  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  produced  bloody 
and  destructive  wars  between  the  different  maritime  powers  of 
Europe.     But  there  was  one  tiling  in  which  they  all  agreed,  that 
of  almost  entirely  disregarding  the  right  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  these  regions.    Thus  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  reserved 
from  the  grant  to  Spain  all  lands  which  had  been  previously  occu- 
pied by  any  •other  Christian  nation;  and  the  patent  granted  by 
Henry  VII.  of  England  to  John  Cabot  and  his  sons,  authorized 

them  ^^  to  seek  out  and  discover  oil  islands,  regions,  and  pioVme^ 

21  ^\ 
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whatsoever,  that  may  belong  to  heathens  and  infidels  ; "  and  "  to 
subdue,  occupy,  and  possess  these  territories,  as  his  vassals  and 
lieutenants."  In  the  same  manner,  the  grant  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  Sir  Humprey  Gilbert  empowers  him  to  "  discover  such 
remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands,  countries,  and  territories, 
not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince  or  people,  and  to 
hold,  occupy,  and  enjoy  the  same,  with  all  their  commodities, 
jurisdictions,  and  royalties."  It  thus  became  a  maxim  of  policy 
and  of  law,  that  the  right  of  the  native  Indians  was  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  first  Christian  discoverer,  whose  paramount  claim 
excluded  that  of  every  other  civilized  nation,  and  gradually  extin- 
guished that  of  the  natives.  In  the  various  wars,  treaties,  and 
negotiations,  to  which  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the  different 
States  of  Christendom  to  territory  on  the  American  continents 
have  given  rise,  the  primitive  title  of  the  Indians  has  been  entirely 
overlooked,  or  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  States  within  whose 
limits  they  happened  to  fall,  by  the  stipulations  of  tlie  treaties 
between  the  different  European  powers.  Their  title  has  thus  been 
almost  entirely  extinguished  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  voluntary 
compact,  as  the  progress  of  cultivation  gradually  compelled  the 
savage  tenant  of  the  forest  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  and  skill 
of  his  civilized  invader,  (a)^^ 

Dispute  §  167.  In  the  dispute  which  took  place  in  1790,  between 
^^l^  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  relative  to  Nootka  Sound,  the 
§I*iS!"^^  latter  claimed  all  the  north-western  coast  of  America  as 

npain,  re-  

latinff  to  far  north  as  Prince  William's  Soimd,  in  latitude  61°, 
Sound.  upon  the  ground  of  prior  discovery  and  long  possession, 
confirmed  by  the  eightli  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  referring 
to  the  state  of  possession  in  the  time  of  His  Catholic  Majesty 
Charles  II.  This  claim  was  contested  by  the  British  government, 
upon  the  principle  that  the  earth  is  the  common  inheritance  of 
mankind,  of  which  each  individual  and  each  nation  has  a  right  to 
appropriate  a  shscre,  by  occupation  and  cultivation.  This  dispute 
was  terminated  by  a  convention  between  the  two  powers,  stipulat- 
ing that  their  respective  subjects  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their 
navigation  and  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  the  South  Seas,  or 
in  landing  on  the  coasts  of  those  seas,  not  already  occupied,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the  nativeSi  of  the  coun- 

(a)  Wheaton's  Bep.  viii.  571-606,  Johnson  v,  H'lntoth. 
l^  See  note  24,  n^  on  Indian 'n\toiA--X>* 
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frf,  or  of  making  Bettlements  there,  subject  to  the  following  pro- 
ririons :  — 

1.  That  the  British  navigation  and  fishery  should  not  be  made 
the  pretext  for  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  settlements ;  and  that 
British  subjects  should  not  navigate  or  fish  within  the  space  of 
ten  marine  leagues  from  any  part  of  the  coasts  already  occupied 
by  Spain. 

2.  That  in  all  parts  of  the  north-western  coasts  of  North 
America,  or  of  the  islands  adjacent,  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Btrts  of  the  said  coast  already  occupied  by  Spain,  wherever 
the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  powers  should  have  made  set- 
tlements since  the  month  of  April,  1789,  or  should  thereafter 
fiiake  any,  the  subjects  of  the  other  should  have  free  access,  and 
should  carry  on  their  trade  without  any  disturbance  or  molesta- 
tion. 

3.  That,  with  respect  to  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
South  America,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  no  settlement  should 
l)e  formed  thereafter,  by  the  respective  subjects,  in  such  parts  of 
those  coasts  as  are  situated  to  the  south  of  those  parts  of  the 
same  coasts,  and  of  the  adjacent  islands  already  occupied  by 
Spain  ;  provided  that  the  respective  subjects  should  retain  the 
liberty  of  landing  on  the  coasts  and  islands  so  situated,  for  the 
purposes  of  their  fishery,  and  of  erecting  huts  and  other  tempo- 
rary buildings,  for  those  purposes  only,  (a) 

§  168.  By  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Rus-  contro- 
sia,  of  the  4- 16th  September,  1821,  an  exclusive  ter- j;^^^  ^^ 
ritorial  ripjht  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  was  United 

°  States  and 

asserted    as    belonging  to   the   Russian  Empire,   from  KoBsia, 
Behring's  Straits  to  the  61st  degree  of  north  latitude,  the^orth? 
and  in  tlie  Aleutian  Islands,  on  the  east  coast  of  Siberia,  ^^^t™ 
and  the  Kurile  Islands,  from  the  same  straits  to  the  South  America. 
Cape  in  the  island  of  Ooroop,  in  45°  61'  north  latitude.     The 
navigation  and  fishery  of  all  other  nations  were  prohibited  in  the 
islands,  ports,  and  gulfs,  within  the  above  limits ;  and  every  for- 
eign vessel  was  forbidden  to  touch  at  any  of  the  Russian  establish- 
ments above  enumerated,  or  even  to  approach  them,  within  a  less 
distance  than  100  Italian  miles,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of 

(a)  Aimiial  Regiatcr  for  1790,  (State  Papers,)  pp.  286-805;  W^\  pp.  ^^,  ^\V, 
222-227.     Greenbow,  Hiatory  of  Oregon  and  California,  466,  Proofc  mA  IS^maXx^-- 
Uhsm,  K.  No.  1. 
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the  cargo.  The  proprietary  rights  of  Russia  to  the  extent  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  specified  in  this  decree,  i»:ere  rested 
upon  the  three  bases  said  to  be  required  by  the  general  law  of 
nations  and  immemorial  usage ;  that  is,  —  upon  the  title  of  first 
discovery ;  upon  the  title  of  first  occupation ;  and,  in  the  last 
place,  upon  that  which  results  from  a  peaceable  and  uncontested 
possession  of  more  than  half  a  century.  It  was  added,  that  the 
extent  of  sea,  of  which  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  continents 
of  Asia  and  America  form  the  limits,  comprehended  all  the  condi- 
tions which  were  ordinarily  attached  to  shut  seas  (mers  fennSe%)  ; 
and  the  Russian  government  might  consequently  deem  itself  au- 
thorized to  exercise  upon  this  sea  the  right  of  sovereignty,  and 
especially  that  of  entirely  interdicting  the  entrance  of  foreigners. 
But  it  preferred  only  asserting  its  essential  rights,  by  measures 
adapted  to  prevent  contraband  trade  within  the  chartered  limits  of 
the  American  Russian  Company. 

All  these  grounds  were  contested,  in  point  of  fact  as  well  as 
right,  by  the  American  government.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
John  Q.  Adams,  in  his  reply  to  the  communication  of  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Washington,  stated,  that  from  the  period .  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation,  their  vessels 
had  freely  navigated  these  seas,  and  the  right  to  navigate  them  was 
a  part  of  that  independence ;  as  was  also  the  right  of  their  citizens 
to  trade,  even  in  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  with  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  who  were  not  under  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  other  nations.  He  totally  denied  the  Rus- 
sian claim  to  any  part  of  America  south  of  the  55th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  on  the  ground  that  this  parallel  was  declared,  in  the 
charter  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  to  be  the  southern 
limit  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Russians  in  1799 ;  since  which 
period  they  had  made  no  discoveries  or  establishments  south  of 
that  line,  on  the  coast  claimed  by  them.  With  regard  to  the  sug- 
gestion, that  the  Russian  government  might  justly  exercise  sover- 
eignty over  the  northern  Pacific  Ocean,  as  mare  clausum^  because 
it  claimed  territories  both  on  the  Asiatic  and  American  coasts  of 
that  ocean,  Mr.  Adams  merely  observed,  that  the  distance  between 
those  coasts  on  the  parallel  of  51  degrees,  was  not  less  than  four 
thousand  miles  ;  and  he  concluded  by  expressing  the  persuasion  of 
the  American  government,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
would  remsda  unmolested  in  the  pro&ecution  of  their  lawful  oom- 
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^tierce,  and  that  no  effect  would  be  given  to  a  prohibition,  mani- 
tksHj  incompatible  with  their  rights,  (a) 

§  169.  The  negotiations  on  this  subject  were  finally    conven- 
^rminated  by  a  convention  between  the  two  govern-  ^^^wn  Si* 
Joaentg,  signed  at  Petersburg,  on  the  5-17th  April,  1824,  g^^f  ^^ 
containing  the  following  stipulations: —  Kumuu 

''Art.  1.  It  is  agreed  that,  in  any  part  of  the  great  ocean,  com- 
xuonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens 
c^r  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers  shall  be  neither  dis- 
^iirbed  nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the 
Jiowcr  of  resorting  to  the  coasts,  upon  points  which  may  not  already 
liave  been  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives, 
^&4ini^  always  the  restrictions  and  conditions  determined  by  the 
^ffiollowing  articles:  — 

"  Art.  2.  With  tlie  view  of  preventing  tlie  rights  of  navigation 
^tad  of  fishing,  exercised  upon  the  great  ocean  by  the  citizens  and 
'Ubjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers,  from  becoming  the  pretext 
'<)r  an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
kiiall  not  resort  to  any  point  where  there  is  a  Russian  establish- 
-^^ent,  without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  commander ;  and 
^^Jiat,  reciprocally,  the  subjects  of  Russia  shall  not  resort,  without 
^^Dermission,  to  any  establishment  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
^^orth-west  coast. 

"  Art.  3.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that  hereafter,  there  shall  not 
ibe  formed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  au- 
"thcmty  of  the  said  States,  any  establishment  upon  the  north-west 
^oast  of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  to  the  north 
^of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  north  latitude ;  and  that, 
in  the  same  manner,  there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian 
subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the  same 
jarallel. 

"  Art.  4.  It  is,  nevertheless,  understood,  that,  during  a  term  of 
ten  years,  coimting  from  the  signature  of  the  present  Convention, 
the  ships  of  both  powers,  or  which  belong  to  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects, respectively,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any  hinder- 
ance  whatever,  the  interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and  creeks,  upon 
tlie  coast  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  coimtry.'' 

(a)  Anniul  Regbter,  Iziv.  576-684 :  Ck>rre8pondenoe  between  Mr.  John  Q.  Adamft 
and  M.  PoleticA. 
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Conven-  §  170.  Great  Britain  had  also  formally  protested  against 
between^^^  the  claims  and  principles  set  forth  in  the  Russian  ukase  of 
STand'^^^  1821,  immediately  on  its  promulgation,  and  subsequently 
Russia.  at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  The  controversy,  as  between 
the  British  and  Russian  governments,  was  finally  closed  by  a  con- 
vention signed  at  Petersburg,  February  16-28,  1825,  wliich  also 
established  a  permanent  boundary  between  the  territories  respect- 
ively claimed  by  them  on  the  continent  and  islands  of  North-western 
America. 

This  treaty  contained  the  following  stipulations :  — 

"  Art.  1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  respective  subjects  of  the  liigh 
contracting  parties  shall  not  be  troubled  or  molested  Ln  any  part 
of  the  ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  either  in  navi- 
gating the  same,  in  fishing  therein,  or  in  landing  at  such  part  of 
the  coast  as  shall  not  have  been  already  occupied,  in  order  to  trade 
with  the  natives,  under  the  restrictions  and  conditions  specified  in 
the  following  articles  :  — 

"  Art.  2.  In  order  to  prevent  the  right  of  navigating  and  fishing, 
exercised  upon  the  ocean  by  the  subjects  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  from  becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  commerce,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  not  land  at 
any  place  where  tliere  may  be  a  Russian  establishment,  without 
the  permission  of  the  governor  or  commandant ;  and,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  that  Russian  subjects  shall  not  land  without  permission,  at 
any  British  establishment  on  the  north-west  coast." 

By  the  3d  and  4th  articles  it  was  agreed  that  "  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  possessions  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
upon  the  coast  of  the  continent  and  the  islands  of  America  to 
the  north-west,"  should  be  drawn  from  the  southernmost  point  of 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  in  latitude  64  degrees  40  minutes  east- 
ward, to  the  great  inlet  in  the  continent  called  Portland  Channel, 
and  along  the  middle  of  that  inlet  to  the  56th  degree  of  latitude, 
whence  it  should  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains  bordering 
the  coast,  within  ten  leagues  north-westward,  to  Mount  St.  Elias, 
and  thence  north,  in  the  course  of  the  141st  meridian  west  from 
Greenwich,  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  "  which  line  shall  form  the  lunit 
between  the  Russian  and  the  British  possessions  in  the  continent 
of  America  to  the  north-west." 

^^  Art.  5.  It  is,  moreover,  agreed  that  no  establishment  shall  be 
formed  by  either  of  the  two  partVoa  mtltdiv  the  limits  assigned  bj 
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tie  two  preceding  articles  to  the  possessions  of  the  other.  Conse- 
quently, British  subjects  shall  not  form  any  establishment,  either 
upon  the  coast,  or  upon  the  border  of  the  continent  comprised 
^thin  the  limits  of  the  Russian  possessions,  as  designated  in 
the  two  preceding  articles ;  and,  in  like  manner,  no  establish- 
ment shall .  be  formed  by  Russian  subjects  beyond  the  said 
limits. 

"  Art.  6.   It  is  understood  that  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic 

Majesty,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  arrive,  whether  from  the 

ocean  or  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  shall  for  ever  enjoy 

^he  right  of  navigating  freely,  and  without  any  hinderance  what- 

^^er,  all  the  rivers  and  streams  which  in  their  course  towards  the 

^^ific  Ocean  may  cross  the  line  of  demarcation  upon  the  line  of 

^ast  described  in  article  3  of  the  present  Convention. 

''  Art.  7.  It  is  also  understood,  that,  for  the  space  of  ten  years 
from  the  signature  of  the  present  Convention,  the  vessels  of  the 
^^o  powers,  or  those  belonging  to  their  respective  subjects,  shall 
Mutually  be  at  liberty  to  frequent,  without  any  hinderance  what- 
ever, all  the  inland  seas,  gulfs,  havens,  and  creeks  on  the  coast, 
mentioned  in  article  3,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with 
the  natives. 

"  Art.  8.  The  port  of  Sitka,  or  Novo  Archangelsk,  shall  be  open 
to  the  commerce  and  vessels  of  British  subjects  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  from  tlie  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  Convention.  In  the  event  of  an  extension. of  this  term 
being  granted  to  any  other  power,  the  like  extension  shall  be 
granted  also  to  Great  Britain. 

"  Art.  9.  The  above-mentioned  liberty  of  commerce  shall  not 
apply  to  the  trade  in  spirituous  liquors,  in  fire-arms,  or  other  arms, 
gunpowder  or  other  warlike  stores ;  the  high  contracting  parties 
reciprocally  engaging  not  to  permit  the  above-mentioned  articles 
to  be  sold  or  delivered,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to  the  natives  of 
the  country." 

The  10th  and  11th  articles  contain  regulations  respecting  British 
or  Russian  vessels,  navigating  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  putting  into 
the  ports  of  the  respective  parties  in  distress ;  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  cases  of  complaint  arising  imder  the  treaty,  (a) 

(a)  Greenhow,  Biatory  of  Oregon  and  California,  469 :  Proofs  and  niustradona, 
I.  No.  6. 
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Expira-        §  171.  In  the  mean  time,  the  period  of  ten  years,  estab — 
Convention  lished  by  the  4th  article  of  the  Convention  between  th^ 
tween*tbe     Uiiited  States  and  Russia,  during  which  the  vessels  oE 
StetM^and    ^^^  nations  might  frequent  the  bays,  creeks,  harbors^ 
Kussia.        and  other  interior  waters  on  the  north-western  coast  o^ 
America,  had  expired.     The  Russian  government  had  chosen  ix^ 
consider  that  article  as  the  only  limitation  of  its  right  to  exclude 
American  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  division  of  the  coast,  on^ 
which  the  United  States  stipulated  to  form  no  establishments ;  dis- 
regarding entirely  the  first  article  of  the  Convention,  by  which  all 
xmoccupied  places  on  the  north-western  coast  were  declared  free 
and  open  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  both  parties  —  American 
♦  vessels  were  consequently  prohibited  by  the  Russian  authorities 
from  trading  on  the  unoccupied  parts  of  that  coast,  north  of  the 
parallel  of  54th  degree  40  minutes.     The  American  government 
protested  against  this  prohibition,  and  at  the  same  time,  proposed 
to  the  Russian  government  to  renew  the  stipulations  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1824,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  (a) 

In  the  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  to  the  American  Minister  at  Petersburg,  it  was  stated 
that  if  the  4th  article  was  to  be  considered  as  merely  applicable 
to  parts  of  the  coast  unoccupied,  then  it  merely  provided  for  the 
temporary  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  which  existed  in  perpetuity, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  and  which  liad  been  expressly  declared 
so  to  exist  by  a  previous  article  of  the  Convention.  Containing, 
therefore,  no  provision  not  embraced  in  the  preceding  article,  it 
would  be  useless  and  of  no  eflFect.  But  the  rule  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  an  instrument,  of  whatever  kind,  was,  that  it  should 
be  so  construed,  if  possible,  as  that  every  part  may  stand. 

If  the  article  were  construed  to  include  points  of  the  coast  al- 
ready occupied,  it  then  took  eflFect,  thus  far,  as  a  temporary  excep- 
tion to  a  perpetual  prohibition,  and  tlie  only  consequence  of  the 
expiration  of  the  term  to  which  it  was  limited,  would  be  the  im- 
mediate and  continued  operation  of  the  prohibition. 

It  was  still  more  reasonable  to  understand  it,  however,  as  in- 
tended to  grant  permission  to  enter  interior  bays,  &c.,  at  the 
mouths  of  which  there  might  be  establishments,  or  the  shores  of 
which  might  be,  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  occupied  by  such  estab- 

•  (a)  Greenhow,  848-861. 
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lishments,  thus  providing  for  a  case  which  would  otherwise  admit 
of  doubt,  as  without  the  4th  article  it  would  be  questionable 
whether  the  bays,  Ac,  described  in  it  belonged  to  the  first  or 
second  article. 

In  no  sense  could  it  be  understood  as  implying  an  acknowledg- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the  right  of  Russia  to 
the  possession  of  the  coalit  above  tlie  latitude  of  54  degrees  40 
minutes  north.  It  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  other 
articles  of  the  Convention,  which  had,  in  fact,  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  question  of  the  right  of  possession  of  the  unoccupied 
part  of  the  coast.  In  a  spirit  of  compromise,  and  to  prevent  future 
collisions  or  difficulties,  it  was  agreed  that  no  new  establishments 
should  be  formed  by  the  respective  parties  to  the  north  or  south 
of  a  certain  parallel  of  latitude,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment ;  but  the  question  of  the  right  of  possession  beyond  the  exist- 
ing establishments,  as  it  subsisted  previously  to,  or  at  the  time  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Convention,  was  left  untouched.  The  United 
States,  in  agreeing  not  to  form  new  establishments  to  the  north  of 
latitude  54  degrees  40  minutes  north,  made  no  acknowledgment 
of  the  right  of  Russia  to  the  territory  above  that  line.  If  such  an 
admission  had  been  made,  Russia,  by  the  same  construction  of  the 
article,  must  have  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
the  territory  south  of  the  designated  line.  But  that  Russia  did 
not  so  understand  the  article,  was  conclusively  proved  by  her 
having  entered  into  a  similar  agreement  in  a  subsequent  treaty 
(1825)  with  Great  Britain ;  and  having,  in  fact,  acknowledged  in 
that  instrument  the  right  of  the  same  territory  by  Great  Br i tarn. 
The  United  States  could  only  be  considered  as  acknowledghig  the 
riglit  of  Russia  to  acquire,  by  actual  occupation,  a  just  claim  to 
unoccupied  lands  above  the  latitude  54  degrees  40  minutes  north  ; 
and  even  this  was  mere  matter  of  inference,  as  the  Convention  of 
1824  contains  nothing  more  than  a  negation  of  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  occupy  new  points  within  that  limit. 

Admitting  that  tliis  inference  was  just,  and  was  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  parties  to  the  Convention,  it  would  not  follow  that  the 
United  States  ever  mtended  to  abandon  the  just  right  acknowl- 
edged by  the  first  article  to  belong  to  them  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, i.e.  to  frequent  any  part  of  the  unoccupied  coasts  of  North 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  or  trading  with  th^  ml\Ne». 
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All  that  the  Convention  admitted  was  an  inference  of  the  right  ^f 
Russia  to  acquire  possession  by  settlement  north  of  54  degrees  ^ftO 
minutes  north.  Until  that  actual  possession  was  taken,  the  fii^^t 
article  of  the  Convention  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Unit^s^d 
States  to  fish  and  trade  as  prior  to  its  negotiation.  This  was  ncn^t 
only  the  just  construction,  but  it  was  the  one  both  parties  were  i 
terested  in  putting  upon  the  instiiiment,  as  the  benefits  were  equ 
and  mutual,  and  the  object  of  the  Convention,  to  avoid  convertin.  JS 
the  exercise  of  the  common  right  into  a  dispute  about  exclusir^  ^ 
privilege,  was  secured  by  it. 

These  arguments  were  not  controverted  by  the  Russian  cabine 
which,  however,  declined  the  proposition  for  a  renewal  of  the  e 
gagements  contained  in  the  4th  article  ;  and  the  matter  still 
on  the  same  footing.  (J) 

§  172.  The  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory' 
the  United    between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  ^ 
Oregon  ter-  and  between  the  42d  degree  and  54th  degree  and  40 
ntoiy.         minutes  of  north  latitude,  is  rested  by  them  upon  the 
following  grounds:  — 

1.  The  first  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia  by 
Captain  Gray,  of  Boston,  in  1792 ;  the  first  discovery  of  the  sources 
of  that  river,  and  the  exploration  of  its  course  to  the  sea  by  Cap- 
tains Lewis  and  Clark,  in  1805-6 ;  and  tlie  establishment  of  the 
first  posts  and  settlements  in  the  territory  in  question  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  virtual  recognition  by  the  British  government  of  the  title 
of  the  United  States  in  the  restitution  of  the  settlement  of  Astoria 
or  Fort  George,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  had 
been  captured  by  the  British  during  the  late  war  between  the  two 
countries,  and  which  was  restored  in  virtue  of  the  1st  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  stipulating  that  "  all  territory,  places,  and 
possessions  whatever,  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other  during 
the  war,"  &c.,  "  shall  be  restored  without  delay."  This  restitution 
was  made,  without  any  reservation  or  exception  whatsoever,  com- 
mimicated  at  the  time  to  the  American  government. 

8.  The  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  all  the  titles  of 
Spain,  which  titles  were  derived  from  the  discovery  of  the  coasts 

(6)  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  Not.  8, 1887 :  Cong.  Doc.  Sess.  1888-9,  i.  86. 
Qieenhow,  861-863. 
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^f  the  region  in  question,  by  Spanish  subjects,  before  they  had 
been  seen  by  the  people  of  any  other  civilized  nation.  By  the 
3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  established  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine, 
to  certain  points  on  the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansas,  and  running 
along  the  parallel  of  42  degrees  north  of  the  South  Sea;  His 
Catholic  Majesty  ceding  to  the  United  States  "all  his  rights, 
claims,  and  pretensions,  to  any  territories  east  and  north  of  the 
said  line  ;  and  "  renouncing  "  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, all  claim  to  the  said  territories  for  ever."  The  boundary  thus 
agreed  on  with  Spain  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1828,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  which  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
become  independent  of  Spain. 

4.  Upon  the  ground  of  contiguity^  which  should  give  to  the 
United  States  a  stronger  right  to  those  territories  than  could  be 
advanced  by  any  other  power.  "  If,"  said  Mr.  Gallatin,  "  a  few 
trading  factories  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  have  been  con- 
sidered by  Great  Britain  as  giving  an  exclusive  right  of  occu- 
pancy as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  if  the  infant  settlements 
on  the  more  southern  Atlantic  shores  justified  a  claim  thence 
to  the  South  Seas,  and  which  was  actually  enforced  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  that  of  the  millions  of  American  citizens  already  within 
reach  of  tlioso  seas,  cannot  consistently  be  rejected.  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  the  extent  of  contiguous  country  to  which  an 
actual  settlement  gives  a  prior  right,  must  depend,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  on  the  magnitude  and  population  of  that  settlement, 
and  on  the  facility  with  which  the  vacant  adjacent  land  may, 
within  a  short  time,  be  occupied,  settled,  and  cultivated  by  such 
population,  compared  with  the  probability  of  its  being  occupied 
and  settled  from  any  other  quarter.  This  doctrine  was  admitted 
to  its  fullest  extent  by  Great  Britain,  as  appeared  by  all  her  char- 
ters, extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  given  to  colonies 
established  then  only  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic.  How  much 
more  natural  and  stronger  the  claim,  when  made  by  a  nation 
whose  population  extended  to  the  central  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  whose  dominions  were  by  all  acknowledged  to  extend  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains." 

The  exclusive  claim  of  the  United  States  is  opposed  by  Great 
Britain  on  the  following  grounds :  — 
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British  §  173.  1.  That  the  Columbia  was  not  discovered  by 
Orel^onTer-  ^^^7^  ^^^  ^ad  Only  entered  its  mouth,  discovered  four 
ritory.  years  previously  by  Lieutenant  Mcares  of  the  British 
navy;  and  that  the  exploration  of  the  interior  borders  of  the 
Columbia  by  Lewis  and  Clark  could  not  be  considered  as  confirm- 
ing the  claim  of  the  United  States,  because,  if  not  before,  at  least 
in  the  same  and  subsequent  years,  the  British  Northwest  Company 
had,  by  means  of  their  agents,  already  established  their  posts  on 
the  head  waters  or  main  branch  of  the  river. 

2.  That  the  restitution  of  Astoria,  in  1818,  was  accompanied  by 
express  reservations  of  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  that  territory, 
upon  which  the  American  settlement  must  be  considered  an  en- 
croachment. 

3.  That  the  titles  to  the  territory  in  question,  derived  by  the 
United  States  from  Spain  through  the  treaty  of  1819,  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  the  rights  secured  to  Spain  equally  with  Great 
Britain  by  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention  of  1790 :  namelj:,  to  settle 
on  any  part  of  those  countries,  to  navigate  and  fish  in  their 
waters,  and  to  trade  with  the  natives. 

4.  That  the  charters  granted  by  British  sovereigns  to  colonies 
on  the  Atlantic  coasts  were  nothing  more  than  cessions  to  the 
grantees  of  whatever  rights  the  grantor  might  consider  himself  to 
possess,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  binding  the  subjects  of 
any  other  nation,  or  as  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  until  they  had 
been  confirmed  by  treaties. 

NcRotia-  §  174'  During  the  negotiation  of  1827,  the  British  plen- 
tions  of  1827.  ipotentiarics,  Messrs.  Huskisson  tuid  Addington,  present- 
ed the  pretensions  of  their  government  in  respect  to  the  territory  in 
question  in  a  statement,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sunmiary. 

"  Great  Britain  claims  no  exclusive  sovereignty  over  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  on  the  Pacific,  between  the  42d  and  the  49th 
parallels  of  latitude.  Her  present  claim,  not  in  respect  to  any 
part,  but  to  the  whole,  is  limited  to  a  right  of  joint  occupancy,  in 
common  with  other  States,  leavuig  the  right  of  exclusive  dominion 
in  abeyance;  and  her  pretensions  tend  to  the  mere  maintenance  of 
her  own  rights,  in  resistance  to  the  exclusive  character  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  United  States. 

"  The  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  recorded  and  defined  in  the 

Convention  of  1790.    They  embrace  the  right  to  navigate  the 

waters  of  those  countries,  to  aetde  in  and  ov^r  any  part  of  them, 
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^nd  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  the  same, 
^hese  rights  have  been  peaceably  exercised  ever  since  the  date 
of  that  Convention ;  that  is,  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 
Under  that  Convention,  valuable  British  interests  have  grown 
Up  in  those  countries.  It  is  admitted  that  the  United  States 
possess  the  same  rights,  although  they  have  been  exercised  by 
them  only  in  a  single  instance,  and  have  not,  since  the  year  1813, 
been  exercised  at  all;  but  beyond  those  rights  they  possess 
none. 

*'  In  the  interior  of  the  territory  in  question,  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  have  had,  for  many  years,  numerous  settlements  and 
trading-posts ;  several  of  these  posts  are  on  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Columbia;  several  upon  the  Columbia  itself;  some  to  the 
northward,  and  others  to  the  southward  of  that  river.  And  they 
navigate  the  Columbia  as  the  sole  channel  for  the  conveyance  of 
t;heir  produce  to  the  British  stations  nearest  to  the  sea,  and  for  its 
Bliipment  thence  to  Great  Britain ;  it  is  also  by  the  Columbia  and 
its  tributary  streams  that  these  posts  and  settlements  receive  their 
annual  supplies  from  Great  Britain. 

*'  To  the  interests  and  establishments  which  British  industry  and 
enterprise  have  created.  Great  Britain  owes  protection ;  that  pro- 
tection will  be  given,  both  as  regards  settlement,  and  freedom  of 
trade  and  navigation,  with  every  attention  not  to  infringe  the  co- 
ordinate rights  of  the  United  States ;  it  being  the  desire  of  the 
British  government,  so  long  as  the  joint  occupancy  continues,  to 
regulate  its  own  obligations  by  the  same  rules  which  govern  the 
obligations  of  every  other  occupying  party."  (a) 

§  175.  By  the  3d  article  of  the  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1818,  it  was  "  agreed,  that  any  country 
that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  westward  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  shall,  together  with 
its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within 
the  same,  be  free  and  open,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  Convention,  to  the  vessels, 
citizens,  «fnd  subjects  of  tlie  two  powers ;  it  being  well  understood 
tliat  this  agreement  is  not  to  be  construed  to  tlie  prejudice  of  any 
claim  which  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  may  have 
to  any  part  of  the  said  country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  affect  the 

(a)  Congress.  DocumeDts,  20th  Cong,  and  1st  Sess.  No.  199.  Gieenho^,  PtQ^% 
and  Illustrations,  H. 
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claims  of  any  other  power  or  state  to  any  part  of  the  said  coun- 
try ;  the  only  object  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  in  that  respect, 
being  to  prevent  disputes  and  differences  amongst  themselves." 

In  1827,  another  Convention  was  concluded  between  the  two 
parties,  by  which  it  was  agreed :  — 

"Art.  1.  All  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  Conven- 
tion concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, on  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  shall  be,  and  they  are,  herel>J» 
further  indefinitely  extended  and  continued  in  force,  in  the  satfie 
manner  as  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  article  were  herein  sf>^ 
cifically  recited. 

Art.  2.  It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  either  of  the  co^' 
tracting  parties,  in  case  either  should  tliink  fit  at  any  time  aft^^ 
the  20th  of  October,  1828,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  montl^^ 
to  the  other  contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  this  CoX> 
vention ;  and  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be  accordingly  entirely  annulled  ^ 
and  abrogated,  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  notice. 

"  Art.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Convention,  or  in  the  third 
article  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  hereby  con- 
tinued in  force,  shall  be  construed  to  impair,  or  in  any  manner 
affect  the  claims  which  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  have 
to  any  part  of  the  country  westward  of  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." (a) 

§  176.  The  notification  provided  for  by  the  Convention  having 
been  given  by  the  American  government,  new  discussions  took 
place  between  the  two  governments,  which  were  terminated  by  a 
treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  in  1846.^^  By  the  first  article  of 
that  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  from  the  point  on  the  49th  par- 
allel of  north  latitude,  where  the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing 
treaties  and  conventions  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary  shall  be  continued  west- 
ward along  the  said  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's 
Island,  and  thence  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  "Baid  chan- 
nel, and  of  Fucas  Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  navigation  of  the  whole  of  the  said  channel  and 
straits,  south  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  remain  free 

(a)  Elliofs  American  Diplomatic  Code,  i.  282,  880. 
[iM  U.  8.  Lavs  and  Treatiea,  \x.  109, 869.1— D. 
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^jid  open  to  both  parties.  The  second  article  stipulated  for  the 
fiee  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River  by  the  Hudson's  Bay, 
Company,  and  the  British  subjects  tradmg  with  them,  from  the 
'49th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  ocean.  The  third  article 
provided  that  the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  of  all  other  British  subjects,  to  the  territory  south  of 
the  parallel  of  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude,  should  be  re- 
Bpected.i^ 

§  177.  The  maritime  territory  of  every  State  extends    Maritime 
to  the  ports,  harbors,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  jf,^^ 
parts  of  the  sea  inclosed  by  headlands,  belonging  to  the  ^*^"- 
same  State.     The  general  usage  of  nations  superadds  to  this  ex- 
tent of  territorial  jurisdiction  a  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as 
far  as  a  cannon-shot  will  reach  from  the  shore,  along  all  the  coasts 
of  the  State.^^    Within  these  limits,  its  rights  of  property  and  ter- 

\y^  Guano  Idands.  —  In  1856,  the  United  States  adopted  a  general  sjstem  respect- 
ing the  discovery  and  use  of  guano  islands,  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Congress,  of  18th 
August,  1856.    CU.  S.  Jjaws,  xi.  119.)     Its  provisions  are  applicable  onlj  to  "dis- 
coveries "  that  had  been  made  or  might  thereafter  be  made,  and  "  peaceful  posses- 
sion "  taken,  of  "  deposits  of  guano  on  any  island,  rock,  or  key,  not  within  the  lawfUl 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  government,  and  not  occupied  by  the  citizens  of  any  other 
government.''    It  provides  that  citizens  of  the  United  States,  discovering  and  taking 
peaceful  possession  of  such  deposits,  shall  be  protected  by  the  government  in  the  use 
of  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  removing  guano ;  but  it  requires  them  to  sell  or  ship 
the  g^uano  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  only,  and  at  rates  fixed  by  statute.    It 
extends  over  these  places  the  criminal  and  penal  laws  of  the  United  States  appli- 
cable to  vessels  of  the  United  States  at  sea.    It  provides  that  nothing  in  tlie  act  shall 
be  construed  as  obligatory  on  the  United  States  to  retain  possession  of  such  places 
af^er  the  guano  shall  have  been  removed.    In  &ct,  it  secures  to  citizens  the  usufruct 
of  unoccupied  guano  deposits  which  they  have  discovered  and  peacefully  occupied, 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  State,  upon  certain  terms  as  to  tlie  sale  and 
exportation  of  tlie  guano ;  and  stipulates  for  nothing  beyond  the  usufruct  wliiie  the 
guano  remains.    Under  this  act,  the  United  States,  had  questions  with  Venezuela  as 
to  Aves  Rock,  and  with  Hayti  as  to  Navaza, — islands  lying  off  the  coasts  of  those 
countries  respectively.    The  former  was  settled  by  a  payment  of  an  indemnity  by 
Venezuela.     Ex.  Doc.  No.  25,  84th  Cong.  8d  Sess. ;   and  No.  87,  *86th  Cong.  1st 
Sess.]  — 1). 

\}'^  Territorial  Waters,  —  Qrotius  extends  territorial  rights  over  as  much  of  the  sea 
as  can  be  defended  from  the  shore.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8,  §§  13, 14.  The  argument  is,  that  the 
limit  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  should  be  the  limit  of  the  power  of  regular  and  effective 
instruments  of  war,  used  on  and  from  the  lands  and  territorial  possessions  of  a  nation. 
Ilautefeuille  adheres  to  the  rule  of  the  cannon-shot;  but  contends,  that,  in  case  of 
small  bays  and  gulfs,  the  line  from  which  the  cannon-shot  should  be  measured  is  a 
line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland.  He  does  not,  however,  contend  for  such 
a  line  in  case  of  bays  so  large  as  to  be  parts  of  a  public  ocean.  ^DtoWa  d«%  "^^X. 
Noutr.  i.  89,  23U.)    Bynkenhoek  deSnes  the  limits  thus :  '^Terro  po\)e&\A& ^m\MT, v^ckl 
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ritorial  jurisdiction  are  absolute,  and  exclude  those  of  every  other 
nation,  (a) 

Extent  of  §  1T8.  The  term  "coasts"  includes  the  natural  ap- 
^^™  pendages  of  the  territory  which  rise  out  of  the  water, 
***'^  although  tliese  islands  are  not  of  sufficient  firmness  to 
be  inhabited  or  fortified ;  but  it  does  not  properly  comprehend 
all  the  shoals  which  form  sunken  continuations  of  the  land  per- 
petually covered  with  water.  The  rule  of  law  on  this  subject  i» 
TerrcB  dominium  finituVj  ubi  finitur  armorum  vis  ;  and  since  the  in- 
troduction of  fire-arms,  that  distance  has  usually  been  recognized 
to  be  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  (a)^^    In  a  case  before 

finitur  armorum  ris, . . .  quousque  tormenta  exploduntur."  De  Dominio  Maris,  cap.  2. 
Of  the  same  opinion  are  VaUel  (liv.  i.  ch.  23,  §  289),  Azuni  (t  i.  cap.  2,  §  14),  Kl&ber 
(§  130),  and  De  Martens  (Droit  des  Gens,  §  40).  Kio^ncval  limits  it  to  the  horizon, 
— an  impracticable  test.  (Instit.  liy.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  10.)  Valin  contends  for  a  line  bejond 
soundings,  "  ou  Ton  ne  peut  pas  trouver  le  fond."  (Comm.  sur  I'Ordonnance  de  1681, 
liy.  y.  tit.  1.)  But  soundings  are  now  had  at  great  depths,  and  in  many  parts  of  mid- 
ocean;  and  there  are  great  irregularities  in  soundings,  and  differences  in  coasts  in 
respect  of  shallowness.  Ortolan  treats  this  subject  at  great  length,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  limit  (for  which  he  adopts  the  phrase  of  Pinheiro  Ferreira,  ligm  de 
rtsjtect)  should  be  tlie  extent  to  which  projectiles  of  war  can  be  effectively  thrown 
from  the  shore,  although  that  must  be  an  advancing  line  in  the  improvements  made 
by  modern  science.  ( Uegl.  Intern,  i.  ch.  8,  p.  162-168,  edit,  of  1864.)  HefRer  (Europ. 
Vulker.  §  76)  adopts  the  same  reasoning,  and  considers  the  cannon-shot  as  the  test ; 
and  that  the  treaties  which  fix  upon  three  miles,  and  formerly  fixed  upon  two  miles, 
as  the  limits,  are  intended  to  define  the  range  of  artillery.  See  also  Riquelme, 
Dcrecho  Pub.  Intern,  i.  263.  Jacobson's  Sea  Laws,  686-690.  Tellegen,  60.  Hal- 
leck's  Intern.  Law,  130.  Em^rigon,  Des  Assurances,  ch.  12,  §  19.  De  Cussy,  Droit 
Marit.  liy.  i.  tit.  2,  §  40.  Wildman's  Intern.  Law,  i.  70.  The  treaties  between  England 
an^  the  United  States  of  1818,  and  between  EngUnd  and  France  of  2d  August,  1839, 
settle  the  limits  of  exclusive  fishery  at  three  marine  miles.  The  English  act,  1838, 
assumes  the  marine  league  as  the  limit  of  jurisdiction  over  the  open  sea.]  —  D. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8,  §  10.  Bynkershoek,  Quaest  Jur. 
Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  De  Dominio  Maris,  cap.  2.  Vattel,  liv.  i.  ch.  28,  §  289.  Valin, 
Ckimm.  sur  I'Ordonnance  de  U  Marine,  liv.  y.  tit.  1.  Azuni,  Diritto  Marit,  Pt.  L 
cap.  2,  art.  8,  §  16.  Galiani,  dei  Doveri  dei  Principi  Neutral!  in  Tempo  di  Guerra, 
liv.  i.    Life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  vol.  ii.  780. 

(a)  Unde  dominium  maris  proximi  non  ultra  concedimus,  qu^m  e  terr&  illi  impe> 
rari  potest,  et  tamen  eo  usque ;  nulla  siquidem  sit  ratio,  cur  mare,  quod  in  alici^us 
imperio  est  et  potestate,  minus  ejusdem  esse  dicamus,  qukm  fossam  in  ejus  territorio. 
....  Quare  omnino  videtur  rectius,  eo  potestatem  temc  extendi,  quousque  tormenta 
exploduntur,  eatenus  quippc  ciim  imperare,  tum  possidere  videmur.  Loquor  autem 
de  his  temporibus,  quibus  illis  machinis  utimur :  alioquin  gcneraliter  dicendum  esset, 
potestatem  terrse  finiri,  ubi  finitur  armorum  vis ;  etenim  hsec,  ut  diximus,  possessionem 
tuetiir."  Bynkershoek,  de  Dominio  Maris,  cap.  2.  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer, 
liy.  ii.  ch.  8. 
[i^  See  note  No.  106,  ante.]— D. 
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^ir  W.  Scott,  (Lord  Stowell,)  respecting  the  legality  of  a  capture 
'Alleged  to  be  made  within  the  neutral  territory  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  a  question  arose  as 
to  what  was  to  be  deemed  the  shore,  since  there  are  a  number  of 
little  mud  islands,  composed  of  earth  and  trees,  drifted  down  by 
the  river,  which  form  a  kind  of  portico  to  the  main  land.  It  was 
contended  that  these  were  not  to  be  considered  as  any  part  of  the 
Ajnerican  territory  —  that  they  were  a  sort  of  "  no  man's  land," 
not  of  consistency  enough  to  support  the  purposes  of  life,  unin- 
habited, and  resorted  to  only  for  shooting  and  taking  birds'  nests. 
It  was  argued  that  the  line  of  territory  was  to  be  taken  only  from 
the  Balize,  which  is  a  fort  raised  on  made  land  by  the  former 
Spanish  possessors.  But  the  learned  judge  was  of  a  different 
opuiion,  and  determined  that  the  protection  of  the  territory  was 
to  be  reckoned  from  these  islands,  and  that  they  are  the  natural 
appendages  of  the  coast  on  which  tliey  border,  and  from  which, 
indeed,  tliey  were  formed.  Their  elements  were  derived  immedi- 
ately from  the  territory ;  and,  on  the  principle  of  alluvium  and 
increment,  on  which  so  much  is  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  law, 
Quod  vis  fluminis  de  tuo  prcedio  detraxerit,  et  vicino  prcedio  attuleritj 
palam  tuum  remanet^  even  if  it  had  been  carried  over  to  an  adjoin- 
ing territory.  Whether  they  were  composed  of  earth  or  solid  rock 
would  not  vary  the  right  of  dominion,  for  the  right  of  dominion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil,  (hy^ 

§  179.  The  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  xiie  King's 
British  crown  over  the  inclosed  parts  of  tlie  sea  along  Chambcw. 
the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  has  immemorially  ex- 
tended to  those  bays  called  the  King^s  Chambers  ;  that  is,  portions 
of  the  sea  cut  off  by  lines  drawn  from  one  promontory  to  another. 
A  similar  jurisdiction  is  also  asserted  by  the  United  States  over 
the  Delaware  Bay,  and  other  bays  and  estuaries  forming  portions 
of  their  territory.  It  appears  from  Sir  Lcoline  Jenkins,  that  both 
in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  II.  the  security  of  British 
commerce  was  provided  for,  by  express  prohibitions  against  the 

(6)  Kobinson's  Adm.  Kep.  v.  385,  (c,)  The  Anna. 

[A^  See  also  Ilalleck's  Intern.  Law,  180.  Wildman's  Intern.  Law,  i.  89.  Ortolan, 
Domaine  Intern.  §  03.  De  Tistoye  et  Duverdy,  Traitd  des  Prises,  tit.  2,  ch.  1,  §  1. 
Islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  main  land,  tliough  not  formed  from  it  by  alluvium 
or  increment,  are  considered  as  appurtenant,  unless  some  other  power  has  obtained  ^P 

title  to  them  by  some  of  the  recognized  modes  of  acquisition.    Halleck*s  Intern.  Law,  ^ 

131.    Ortolan,  Regl.  Intern,  liy.  ii.  ch.  8.]  — D. 
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roving  or  hovering  of  foreign  ships  of  war  so  near  the  neutral 
coasts  and  harbors  of  Great  Britain  as  to  disturb  or  threaten  ves- 
sels homeward  or  outward  bound ;  and  tliat  captures  by  such 
foreign  cruisers,  even  of  their  enemies'  vessels,  would  be  restored 
by  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  if  made  within  the  King's  Chambers. 
So,  also,  the  British  "  Hovering  Act,"  passed  in  1736,  (9  Geo.  II. 
cap.  35,)  assumes,  for  certain  revenue  purposes,  a  jurisdicticHi  of 
four  leagues  from  the  coasts,  by  prohibiting  foreign  goods  to  be 
transshipped  within  that  distance,  witliout  payment  of  duties.  A 
similar  provision  is  contained  in  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  and  both  these  provisions  have  been  declared,  by  judicial 
authority  in  each  country,  to  be  consistent  with  the  law  and  usage 
of  nations,  (a)^* 

Kight  of       §  1^^*  "^^  right  of  fishing  in  the  waters  adjacent  to 
fi«*»«»y-        the  coasts  of  any  nation,  within  its  territorial  limits,  be- 

(a)  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  ii.  727^  728,  780.  Opinion  of  the  United- 
States  Attorney-General  on  the  capture  of  the  Britisli  ship  Grange  in  the  Delaware 
Bay,  1793.  Waite's  American  State  Papers,  i.  75.  Dodson's  Adm.  Keports,  ii.  245. 
Le  Louis,  Cranch's  Reports,  ii.  187.  Church  r.  Hubbard.  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gens, 
Uy.  i.  ch.  22,  §  281. 

[^*  Municipal  Seizures  beyond  the  Marine  League  or  Cannon-^ot.  —  The  statement  in 
the  text  requires  further  consideration.    It  has  been  seen  that  the  consent  of  nations 
extends  the  territory  of  a  State  to  a  marine  leag:ue  or  cannon-«hot  from  the  coast. 
Acts  done  within  tliis  distance  are  witliin  the  sovereign  territory.    The  war-right  of 
risit  and  search  extends  over  the  whole  sea.    But  it  will  not  be  found  that  any 
consent  of  nations  can  be  shown  in  fiivor  of  extending  what  may  be  strictly  called 
territoriahty,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  beyond  the  marine  league  or  cannon-shot. 
Doubdess  States  have  made  laws,  for  revenue  purposes,  touching  acts  done  beyond 
territorial  waters ;  but  it  will  not  be  found,  that,  in  later  times,  the  right  to  make 
seizures  beyond  such  waters  has  been  insisted  upon  against  the  remonstrance  of  foreign 
States,  or  that  a  clear  and  unequivocal  judicial  precedent  now  stands  sustaining  such 
seizures,  when  the  question  of  jurisdiction  has  been  presented.    The  revenue  laws 
of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  provide  that  if  a  vessel,  bound  to  a  port  in  the 
United  States,  shall,  except  from  necessity,  unload  cargo  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast,  and  before  coming  to  the  proper  port  for  entry  and  unloading,  and  receiving 
permission  to  do  so,  the  cargo  is  forteit,  and  the  master  incurs  a  penalty  (Act  2d  March, 
1797,  §  27) ;  but  the  statute  does  not  authorize  a  seizure  of  a  foreign  vessel  when 
beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction.    The  statute  may  well  be  construed  to  mean  only 
that  a  foreign  vessel,  coming  to  an  American  port,  and  there  seized  for  a  violation  ot 
revenue  regulations  committed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
confiscated ;  but  that,  to  complete  the  forfeiture,  it  is  essential  that  the  vessel  shall 
be  bound  to,  and  shall  come  within,  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  after  the  pro- 
hibited act    The  act  done  beyond  the  jurisdictSon  is  assumed  to  be  part  of  an  attempl 
to  Tioiate  the  revenue  laws  within  ttie  jortsdictioo.    Under  the  pfeviom  ncrlinm  of 
ibmi  met,  it  la  made  the  duty  of  revenue-olllcers  to  board  all  Tcaaeli,  ftir  Ite  pHpow 
oferMmlning  their  papert,  wiUan  faatr  \eagafti  <3g  \ha  coaaC   If  imigB  irvmib  iMft 
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longs  exclusively  to  the  subjects  of  the  State.  The  exercise  of  this 
right,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  was  regulated  by  a  Con- 
vention concluded  between  these  two  powers,  in  1839 ;  by  the  9th 
article  of  which  it  is  provided,  that  French  subjects  shall  enjoy  the 
exclusive  right  of  fishing  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of 
France,  within  the  distance  of  three  geographical  miles  from  the 
shore,  at  low-water  mark,  and  that  British  subjects  shall  enjoy 
tlie  same  exclusive  right  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coasts 

been  boarded  and  seized  on  the  high  sea,  and  bare  been  a^udged  guiltj,  and  their 
goveniments  have  not  objected,  it  is  probably  either  because  they  were  not  appealed 
to,  or  have  acquiesced,  in  the  particular  instance,  fh)m  motives  of  comity. 

The  cases  cited  in  the  author's  note  do  not  necessarily  and  strictly  sustain  the 
position  taken  in  the  text  In  The  Louis  (Dodson,  ii.  245),  the  arrest  was  held  unjusti- 
fied, because  made  in  time  of  peace  for  a  violation  of  municipal  law  beyond  territorial 
waters.  The  words  of  Sir  William  Scott,  on  pages  245  and  246,  with  reference  to  the 
Hovering  Acts,  are  only  illustrative  of  the  admitted  rule,  that  neighboring  waters  are 
territorial ;  and  he  does  not  say,  even  as  an  obiter  cftcfum,.  that  the  territory  for  revenue 
purposes  extends  beyond  that  claimed  for  other  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  he  says 
that  an  inquiry  for  fiscal  or  defensive  purposes,  near  the  coast  but  beyond  the  marine 
league,  as  under  the  hovering-Iaws  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  "  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon  the  unappropriated  parts 
of  tlie  ocean;"  and  adds,  ''A  recent  Swedish  claim  of  examination  on  the  high  seas, 
though  confined  to  foreign  ships  boimd  to  Swedish  ports,  and  accompanied,  in  a  manner 
not  very  consistent  or  intelligible,  with  a  disclaimer  of  all  right  of  visitation,  was  resisted 
by  the  British  Government,  and  was  finally  withdrawn."  Church  v.  Hubbard  (Cranch, 
ii.  187)  was  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance,  in  which  there  was  an  exception  of 
risks  of  illicit  trade  with  the  Portuguese.  The  voyage  was  for  such  an  illicit  trade, 
and  the  vessel,  in  pursuance  of  that  purpose,  came  to  anchor  within  about  four 
leagues  of  the  Portuguese  coast ;  and  the  master  went  on  shore  on  business,  where  he 
was  arrested,  and  the  vessel  was  afterwards  seized  at  her  anchorage  and  condemned. 
The  owner  sought  to  recover  for  the  condemnation.  The  court  held,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  defendants  to  prove  an  illicit  trade  begun,  but  only  that  the  risks 
excluded  were  incurred  by  the  prosecution  of  such  a  voyage.  It  is  true,  that  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  admitted  the  right  of  a  nation  to  secure  itself  against  intended 
violations  of  its  laws,  by  seizures  made  within  reasonable  limits,  as  to  which,  he  said, 
nations  must  exercise  comity  and  concession,  and  the  exact  extent  of  which,  was  not 
settled  ;  and,  in  the  case  before  the  court,  the  four  leagues  were  not  treated  as  rendering 
the  seizure  illegal.  This  remark  must  now  be  treated  as  an  unwarranted  admission. 
The  result  of  the  decision  is,  that  the  court  did  not  undertake  to  pronounce  judicially, 
in  a  suit  on  a  private  contract,  that  a  seizure  of  an  American  vessel,  made  at  four  leagues, 
by  a  foreign  ix)wer,  was  void  and  a  mere  trespass.  In  the  subsequent  case  of  Rose  v, 
Himely  (Cranch,  iv.  241),  where  a  vessel  was  seized  ten  leagues  from  the  French 
coast,  and  taken  to  a  Spanish  port,  and  condemned  in  a  French  tribunal  under 
municipal  and  not  belligerent  law,  the  court  held  that  any  seizures  for  municipal 
purposes  beyond  the  territory  of  the  sovereign  are  invalid ;  assuming,  ^tl\a\%,  \baX 
ten  leagues  must  be  beyond  the  territorial  limita,  for  all  puT^«e«.  lev  ^xsA^on  v. 
Gne^tJer  (Cnuwh,  ir.  298),  where  it  was  agreed  tliat  the  seizure  ^aa  mumeVp8^,«m^'i««k 
WM^  withJn  M  Jeagae  of  the  French  coaat,  the  majority  of  Uxe  co\irt  Yift^aL,  ^doaX  ^^ 
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of  the  British  Islands,  within  the  same  distance ;  it  being  under- 
stood, that  upon  that  part  of  the  coasts  of  France  lying  between 
Cape  Carteret  and  the  point  of  Monga,  the  exclusive  riglit  of 
French  subjects  shall  only  extend  to  the  fishery  within  the  limits 
mentioned  in  the  first  article  of  the  Convention  ;  it  being  also  un- 
derstood, that  the  distance  of  three  miles,  limiting  the  exclusive 
right  of  fishing  upon  the  coasts  of  the  two  countries,  shall  be 
measured,  in  respect  to  bays  of  which  the  opening  shall  not  ex- 
jurisdiction  to  make  a  decree  of  forfeiture  was  not  lost  by  the  fact  that  the  vessel  was 
never  taken  into  a  French  port,  if  possession  of  her  was  retained,  though  in  a  foreign 
port.  The  judgment  being  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  the  case  came  up  again, 
and  is  reported  in  Cranch,  vi.  281.  At  the  new  trial,  the  place  of  seizure  was  dis- 
puted ;  and  the  judge  instructed  the  jury,  that  a  municipal  seizure,  made  within  six 
leagues  of  the  French  coast,  was  valid,  and  gave  a  good  title  to  the  defendant. 
The  jury  found  a  general  verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  exceptions  were  taken  to 
the  instructions.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  verdict,  —  not,  however,  upon  the 
ground  that  a  municipal  seizure  ma<]e  at  six  leagues  from  the  coast  was  valid,  but 
on  the  ground  that  the  French  decree  of  condemnation  must  be  considered  as  settling 
the  facts  involved :  and,  if  a  seizure  within  a  less  distance  from  shore  was  necessary 
to  jurisdiction,  the  decree  may  have  determined  the  fact  accordingly ;  and  the  verdict 
in  the  Circuit  Court  did  not  disclose  the  opinion  of  the  jury  on  that  iK)int.  The 
judges  differed  in  stating  the  principle  of  this  case  and  of  Hose  v.  Himely ;  and  tlie 
report  leaves  the  diflerence  somewhat  obscure. 

This  subject  was  discussed  incidentally  in  the  case  of  the  Cagliari,  wliich  was  a 
seizure  on  the  high  seas,  not  for  violation  of  revenue  laws,  but  on  a  claim  somewhat 
mixed  of  piracy  and  war.  In  the  opinion  given  by  Dr.  Twiss  to  the  Sardinian-  Govern- 
ment in  that  case,  the  learned  writer  refers  to  what  has  sometimes  been  treated  as  an 
exceptional  right  of  search  and  seizure,  for  revenue  puri)oses,  beyond  the  marine 
league ;  and  says  that  no  such  exception  can  be  sustained  as  a  right.  He  adds :  "  In 
ordinary  cases,  indeed,  where  a  merchant-ship  has  been  seized  on  the  high  seas,  the 
sovereign  whose  flag  has  been  violated  waives  his  privilege ;  considering  the  ofiendlng 
ship  to  liave  acted  with  maia  Jidts  towanis  the  other  State  with  which  he  is  in  amity, 
and  to  have  consequently  forfeited  any  just  claim  to  his  protection."  He  considers 
the  revenue  regulations  of  many  States,  authorizing  visit  and  seizure  beyond  their 
waters,  to  be  enforceable  at  the  peril  of  such  States,  and  to  rest  on  the  express  or  tacit 
permission  of  the  States  whose  vessels  may  be  seized. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  principle  is  settled,  that  municipal  seizures  cannot  be  made^ 
for  any  puri>ose,  beyond  territorial  waters.  It  is  also  settled,  that  the  Umit  of  these 
waters  is,  in  the  absence  of  treaty,  tlie  marine  league  or  the  cannon-shot.  It  cannot 
now  be  successfully  maintained,  either  that  municipal  visits  and  search  may  be  made 
beyond  the  territorial  waters  for  special  purposes,  or  that  there  are  different  bounds 
of  that  territory  for  different  objects.  But,  as  the  line  of  territorial  waters,  if  not 
fixed,  is  dependent  on  the  unsettled  range  of  artillery  fire,  and,  if  fixed,  must  be  by  an 
arbitrary  measure,  the  courts,  in  the  earlier  cases,  were  not  strict  as  to  standanis  of 
distance,  where  no  foreign  powers  intervened  in  the  causes.  In  later  times,  it  is  safe 
to  infer  that  judicial  as  well  as  political  tribunals  will  insist  on  one  line  of  marine 
rritorial  jurisdiction  for  the  exercise  of  force  on  foreign  vessels,  in  time  of  peace, 

all  purpo8V8  alike.] — D. 
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^^eed  ten  miles,  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  one  cape  to  the 
Other,  (a) 

By  the  1st  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  reciting,  that  ^^  whereas  difierences  have 
arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish,  on  certain  coasts, 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in 
America,"  it  was  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties,  "that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall  have,  for  ever,  in  com- 
mon with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take 
fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the 
western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  said  Cape 
Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands ;   on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen 
Islands ;  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  from 
Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through 
the    Straits   of   Belleisle,    and    thence    northwardly   indefinitely 
along  the  coast ;   without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  ex- 
clusive rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.    And  that  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish 
in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  here  above  described,  and  of 
the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fisher- 
men to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled,  without  previ- 
ous agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors, 
or  possessors  of  the  ground.     Aud  the  United  States  hereby  re- 
nounce forever  any  hberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within  three 
marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harboi*s,  of  His 
Britaimic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included  within  the 
above-mentioned  limits.^^    Provided,  however,  that  the  American 
fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors,  for  the 
purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing 
wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 
But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to 

(a)  Annalcs  Maritimes  et  Coloniales,  1889,  1'*  Partie,  p.  861. 

P'j9  ii  yff^g  decided  by  the  mixed  commission  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  under  the  convention  of  1858,  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  not  a  British  bay,  fh)m 
which  United  States  fishermen  were  excluded  by  the  convention  of  \^\%,b\xX«xi  o^n 
and  common  sea.    See  note,  in/ra,  on  "  The  North-£a8tem  ri8\iene«.**\ — 1>. 
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prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to 
them.  (6)110 

Claims  to  §  181.  Beside  those  bays,  gulfs,  straits,  mouths  of 
STsea  upon  rivers,  and  estuaries  which  are  inclosed  by  capes  and 
of  prew;n>  headlands  belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  State,  a  juris- 
tion.  diction  and  right  of  property  over  certain  other  portions 

of  the  sea  have  been  claimed  by  different  nations,  on  the  ground  of 
immemorial  use.  Such,  for  example,  was  tlic  sovereignty  formerly 
claimed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice  over  the  Adriatic.  The  mari- 
time supremacy  claimed  by  Great  Britain  over  what  are  called  the 
Narrow  Seas  has  generally  been  asserted  merely  by  requiring  cer- 
tain honors  to  the  British  flag  in  those  seas,  which  have  been 
rendered  or  refused  by  other  nations,  according  to  circumstances ; 
but  the  claim  itself  has  never  been  sanctioned  by  general  acquies- 
cence, (a) 

Straits  are  passages  communicating  from  one  sea  to  another. 
If  the  navigation  of  the  two  seas  thus  connected  is  free,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  channel  by  which  they  are  connected  ought  also  to 
be  free.  Even  if  such  strait  be  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  terri- 
tory of  the  same  sovereign,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  narrow  as 
to  be  commanded  by  cannon  shot  from  both  shores,  the  exclusive 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  sovereign  over  such  strait  is  con- 
trolled by  the  right  of  other  nations  to  communicate  with  the  seas 
thus  coimected.  Such  right  may,  however,  be  modified  by  special 
compact,  adopting  those  regulations  which  are  indispensably  neccs- 

(6)  EUiot's  Diplomatic  Code,  i.  281. 

[11^  The  treaty  of  June  5, 1864,  commonly  called  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  adjusted 
the  open  questions  as  to  rights  of  fishery  between  British  and  American  subjects.  It 
gave  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  their  rights  under  the  treaty 
of  1818,  the  right  to  take  fish,  except  shell-fish,  "  on  the  sea  coasts  and  shores,  and  in 
the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada,  Now  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several  isUnds  tliercuuto  ac^acent,  without  being  re- 
stricted to  any  distance  from  the  shore,"  with  permission  to  land  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  nets  and  curing  fish.  Corresponding  rights  were  given  to  British  subjects  to 
take  sea-fish  and  to  land  and  dry  nets  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  north  of  lati- 
tude 8C^  N.  The  treaty  did  not  embrace  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  or  the 
fisheries  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  (U.  S.  Laws,  x.  199.)  But  this  treaty,  in  accordance 
with  a  provision  for  the  purpose,  was  terminated,  after  ten  years,  by  a  notice  given 
by  the  President,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolutioD  of  Congress  of  Jan.  18, 18G5.  U.  S. 
Laws,  xiii.  566.]  —  D. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lir.  i.tjh.  28,  §  289.  Martens,  Precis  da  Droit  det  Gens 
Modeme  de  i'Eiirope,  Ut.  ii.  ch.  1,  §  42.  Edinburgh  Review,  toL  xL  art  1,  i»p.  17-19. 
WheatoD'9  Hiat  Law  of  NaUont,  l&i-l&l .   HkX^^tet ,  %  \n. 
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^^  to  the  security  of  the  State  whose  interior  waters  thus  form 
the  channel  of  communication  between  different  seas,  the  navigar 
tion  of  which  is  free  to  other  nations.  Thus  the  passagje  of  the 
strait  may  remain  free  to  the  private  merchant  vessels  of  those 

nations  having  a  right  to  navigate  the  seas  it  connects,  whilst  it  is 

shut  to  all  foreign  armed  ships  in  time  of  peace. 
8  182.  So  long  as  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were    ^^  „,  ^ 

•^  °  The  Black 

exclusively  possessed  by  Turkey,  that  sea  might  ^th  Sea,  the 
propriety  be  considered  a  mare  clauBum;  and  there  seems  andtheDar- 
no  reason  to  question  the  right  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to      ®  ^ 
exclude  other  nations  from  navigating  the  passage  which  connects 
it  with  the  Mediterranean,  both  shores  of  this  passage  being  at  the 
same  time  portions  of  the  Turkish  territory ;  but  since  the  territo- 
rial acquisitions  made  by  Russia,  and  the  commercial  establish- 
ments formed  by  her  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  both  that  empire  ' 
and  the  other  maritime  powers  have  become  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  consequently  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus.     This  right  was 
expressly  recognized  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Adri- 
anople,  concluded  in  1829,  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  both  as 
to  Russian  vessels  and  those  of  other  European  States  in  amity 
with  Turkey,  (a) 

The  right  of  foreign  vessels  to  navigate  the  interior  waters  of 
Turkey,  which  connect  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean,  does 
not  extend  to  ships  of  war.  The  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, established  for  its  own  security,  by  which  the  entry  of  foreign 
vessels  of  war  into  the  canal  of  Constantinople,  including  the  strait 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  at  all  times 
prohibited,  was  expressly  recognized  by  the  treaty  concluded  at 
London  the  13th  July,  1841,  between  the  five  great  European 
powers  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

By  the  first  article  of  this  treaty,  the  Sultan  declared  his  firm 
resolution  to  maintain,  in  future,  the  principle  invariably  estab- 
lished as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  empire ;  and  that  so  long  as  the 
Porte  should  be  at  peace,  he  would  admit  no  foreign  vessel  of  war 
into  the  said  straits.  The  five  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged 
to  respect  this  determination  of  tlie  Sultan,  and  to  conform  to  the 
above-mentioned  principle. 

(a)  MarteDB,  Noureau  Becueil,  torn.  vin.  p.  US. 
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By  the  second  article  it  was  provided,  that,  m  declaring  the 
inyiolabilitj  of  this  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Sultan 
reserved  the  faculty  of  granting,  as  heretofore,  firmans  allowing 
the  passage  to  light  armed  vessels  employed  according  to  usage, 
in  the  service  of  the  diplomatic  legations  of  friendly  powers. 

By  the  third  article,  the  Sultan  also  reserved  the  faculty  of  noti- 
fying this  treaty  to  all  the  powers  in  amity  with  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  of  inviting  them  to  accede  to  it.  (by^ 

§  183.  The  supremacy  asserted  by  the  King  of  Den- 
iovereignty  mark  over  the  Sound  and  the  two  Belts  which  form  the 

over  the 

Sound  and  outlct  of  the  Baltic  Sea  into  the  ocean,  is  rested  by 
the  Beit8.     ^j^^  p^j^jgj^  p^jjji^  j^g^  ^^^  immemorial  prescription, 

sanctioned  by  a  long  succession  of  treaties  with  other  powers.  Ac- 
cording to  these  writers,  the  Danish  claim  of  sovereignty  has  been 
exercised  from  the  earliest  times  beneficially  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  against  pirates  and  other  enemies  by  means  of  guard- 
sliips,  and  against  the  perils  of  the  sea  by  the  establishment  of 
lights  and  land-marks.  The  Danes  continued  for  several  centuries 
masters  of  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Sound,  the  province  of 
Scania  not  having  been  ceded  to  Sweden  until  the  treaty  of  Roes- 
kild,  in  1658,  confirmed  by  that  of  1660,  in  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  Sweden  should  never  lay  claim  to  the  Sound  tolls  in 
consequence  of  the  cession,  but  should  content  herself  with  a  com- 
pensation for  keeping  up  the  light-houses  on  the  coast  of  Scania. 
The  exclusive  right  of  Denmark  was  recognized  as  early  as  1368, 

(6)    Wheaton'g  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  68S-586. 

[1"  The  treaty  of  Paris  of  1866,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  re-establishes  the  prii^ciples  of  the  Conyention  of  1841, 
with  some  changes.  It  respects  the  right  of  Turkey  to  exclude  all  vessels  of  war 
from  passing  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  when  she  is  at  peace,  and  to  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  light  armed  vessels  used  in  diplomatic  service,  by  special  firmans. 
It  "  neutralizes  "  the  Black  Sea,  by  declaring  it  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations, 
and  by  excluding  from  it  vessels  of  war  of  all  nations,  whether  possessing  territory  on 
its  waters  or  not,  and  by  prohibiting  to  Russia  and  Turkey  the  maintenance  of  mili- 
tary-maritime arsenals  in  its  ports.  It  allows  the  passage  of  light  armed  vessels  in 
diplomatic  service,  and  gives  to  each  of  the  seven  contracting  powers  the  right  to 
keep  two  light  armed  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  to  insure  the  execution 
of  the  regulations  made  by  or  under  the  treaty ;  and  to  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  right 
to  maintain  a  limited  number  of  small  armed  steamers  for  coast-service. 

By  the  ta-eaty  of  the  25th  February,  1862,  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey, 
the  United  States  are  placed,  or  rather  continued,  on  the  footing  of  the  most  ftvored 
nations  with  regard  to  passing  the  DardaiveWeB  axi^^o^\i^oT\]A,«xA  \&  \3%Aa;&%  in.  the 
Black  Sea.    U.  S.  Laws,  xu.  271.]  — D. 
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V  a  treaty  with  the  Hanseatic  republics,  and  by  that  of  1490,  with 
£^enry  YII.  of  England,  which  forbids  English  yessels  from  pass- 
ing the  Great  Belt  as  well  as  the  Sound,  unless  in  cstse  of  unavoid- 
able necessity ;  in  which  case  they  were  to  pay  the  same  duties  at 
Wyborg  as  if  they  had  passed  the  Sound  at  Elsinore.  The  treaty 
concluded  at  Spire,  in  1544,  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  which 
has  commonly  been  referred  to  as  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  first 
recognition,  of  the  Danish  claim  to  tlie  Sound  tolls,  merely  stipu- 
lates, m  general  terms,  that  the  merchants  of  the  Low  Countries 
frequenting  the  ports  of  Denmark  should  pay  the  same  duties  as 
formerly. 

The  treaty  concluded  at  Christianople,  in  1645,  between  Den- 
mark and  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  is  the  earliest 
convention  with  any  foreign  power  by  which  the  amount  of  duties 
to  "be  levied  on  the  passage  of  the  Sound  and  Belts  wsts  definitely 
ascertained.  A  tariff  of  specific  duties  on  certain  articles  therein 
enumerated  was  annexed  to  this  treaty,  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
•*  goods  not  mentioned  in  the  list  should  pay,  according  to  mercan- 
tile usage,  and  what  has  been  practised  from  ancient  times." 

A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  1701,  by  which  the  obscurity  in  that  of  Christianople  as 
to  the  non-specified  articles,  was  meant  to  be  cleared  up.  By  the 
third  article  of  the  new  treaty  it  was  declared  that  as  to  the  goods 
not  specified  in  the  former  treaty, "  the  Sound  duties  are  to  be  paid 
according  to  their  value  ;  "  that  is,  they  are  to  be  valued  according 
to  the  place  from  tvhence  they  come^  and  one  per  centum  of  their 
value  to  be  paid. 

These  two  treaties  of  1645  and  1701,  are  constantly  referred  to 
in  all  subsequent  treaties,  as  furnishing  the  standard  by  which  the 
rates  of  these  duties  are  to  be  measured  as  to  privileged  nations. 
Those  not  privileged^  pay  according  to  a  more  ancient  tariff  for  the 
specified  articles,  and  one  and  a  quarter  per  centum  on  unspecified 
articles,  (a) 

§  184.  By  the  arrangement  concluded  at  London  and    conven- 
Elsmore,  in  1841,  between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain,  ^^'^  ***"  ^®*^- 
the  tarifi*  of  duties  levied  on  the  passage  of  the  Sound  and  Belts 
was  revised,  the  duties  on  non-enumerated  articles  were  made 
specific,  and  others  reduced  in  amount,  whilst  some  ot  \]iA!^  ^\i%^<^ 

(a)  Scbhgeh  Stuts-Recbt  de§  Konigreicha  Danemark,  1  TYi.  'Rap.  1,  %  ^-^. 
WbeMion,  Hist,  Law  ofNatioDM,  168-161, 
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■ 

which  had  crept  into  the  manner  of  levying  the  duties  in  generalS 
were  corrected.     The  benefit  of  this  arrangement,  which  is  to  sub-  - 
sist  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  has  been  extended  to  all  other 
nations  privileged  by  treaty,  (a)^^ 

^  ,^  8  185.  The  Baltic  Sea  is  considered  by  the  maidtime 
ther  the  powcrs  bordering  on  its  coasts  as  mare  claumim  against 
\AnuKrtck,'ii^  the  cxcrcisc  of  hostilities  upon  its  waters  by  other  States, 
*^'  whilst  the  Baltic  powers  are  at  peace.    This  principle  was 

proclaimed  in  the  treaties  of  armed  neutrality  in  1780  and  1800, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  guaranty- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  that  sea.  In  the  Russian  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain  of  1807,  the  inviolability  of  that  sea  and  the 
reciprocal  guaranties  of  the  powers  that  border  upon  it  (guaran- 
ties said  to  have  been  contracted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  British 
government)  were  stated  as  aggravations  of  the  British  proceed- 
ings in  entering  the  Sound  and  attacking  the  Danish  capital  in  that 

(a)  Scherer,  Der  Sundzoll,  seine  Geschichte,  sein  jetziger  Bestand,  und  seine 
staats-rechtlich-politische  Losung,  Beilage  Nr.  8-9. 

[112  Thi,  Sound  Dues.  —  The  subject  of  the  Sound  Dues  was  put  at  rest  by  the 
treaty  of  1867,  to  which  the  five  powers  —  the  powers  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea — 
were  parties.  It  avoids  a  recognition  of  a  right  in  Denmark  to  levy  duties  on  passing 
vessels.  It  makes  a  compensation  to  Denmark  in  a  capital  sum,  the  payment  of  which 
is  put  on  the  ground  of  indemnity  for  maintaining  lights  and  buoys,  which  Denmark 
stipulates  to  maintain,  and  not  for  her  renunciation  of  the  right  to  levy  duties ;  and 
Denmark  agrees  to  levy  no  further  duties,  without  admitting  that  the  levying  of  tliem 
theretofore  had  been  objectionable.  The  United  States  declined  to  take  part  in  thia 
convention,  on  the  grouhd  that  it  might  involve  questions  of  purely  European  policy, 
and  because  the  invitation  from  Denmark  seemed  to  assume  her  right  to  levy  the 
duties,  and  to  receive  compensation  for  abstaining  therefrom ;  and  made  a  separate 
treaty  with  Denmark,  of  the  11th  April,  1857,  by  which  Denmark  declares  tlie  Baltic 
open  to  American  vessels,  and  stipulates  to  maintain  buoys  and  lights,  and  to  furnish 
pilots,  if  desired,  in  consideration  of  which  the  United  States  agree  to  pay  $898,011. 
(Annual  Reg.  1857,  p.  12-40;  and  1858,  p.  880.  U.  S.  Laws,  xi.  719.  Martens,  xvi. 
881-845.)  For  a  history  of  the  progress  of  this  subject  between  1880  and  the  adop> 
tion  of  these  treaties,  see  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  168.  Webster's  Works, 
vi.  406.  Ex.  Doc.  108  1st  Sess.  88d  Cong. :  Message  of  President  Pierce,  Decem- 
ber, 1854. 

Tolls  on  the  Elbe.  —  By  the  treaty  of  Hanover  of  1861,  the  tolls  laid  by  Hanover 
on  vessels  navigating  the  Elbe,  known  as  the  Stadc  or  Brunshausen  tolls,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  levied  for  eight  hundred  years,  were  abolished,  as  against  the  parties 
to  the  treaty,  by  a  capitalization,  on  the  principle  of  a  fifreen-and-a-half-years'  purcliase 
at  their  average  amounts,  for  8,100,000  tlialers,  of  which  Great  Britain  paid  one-third, 
Hamburg  one-third,  and  the  residue  was  to  be  paid  by  the  other  powers  concerned. 
The  United  States  made  a  treaty  wVlVv  Hano^ex,  of  ^th  November,  1861,  by  which 
these  tolla  are  abolished  as  to  American  \e&«fi^\&  iox  \}ii<&  %\na  oi  ^%,%l^  ^«i«£%.  M.%, 
Jmwb,  xii.  258  i.]  —  D. 
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Jear.  In  the  British  answer  to  this  declaration  it  was  denied 
that  Great  Britain  had  at  any  time  acquiesced  in  the  principles 
open  which  the  inviolability  of  the  Baltic  is  maintained ;  however 
she  might,  at  particular  periods,  have  forborne,  for  special  reasons 
influencing  her  conduct  at  the  time,  to  act  in  contradiction  to  them. 
Such  forbearance  never  could  have  applied  but  to  a  state  of  peace 
and  real  neutrality  in  the  north ;  and  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
recur  to  it  after  Prance  had  been  suffered,  by  the  conquest  of  Prus- 
sia, to  establish  herself  in  full  sovereignty  along  the  whole  coast 
from  Dantzic  to  Lubeck.  (a) 

§  186.  The  controversy,  how  far  the  open  sea  or  main 
ocean,  beyond  the  immediate  vicmity  of  the  coasts,  may  vewy  re- 
be  appropriated  by  one  nation  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  dominion  of 
which  once  exercised  the  pens  of  the  ablest  and  most  ^®  ***** 
learned  European  jurists,  can  hardly  be  considered  open  at  this 
day.  Grotius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Peace  and  War, 
hardly  admits  more  than  the  possibility  of  appropriating  the  waters 
immediately  contiguous,  though  he  adduces  a  number  of  quotar 
tions  from  ancient  authors,  showing  that  a  broader  pretension  has 
been  sometimes  sanctioned  by  usage  and  opinion.  But  he  never 
intimates  that  any  thing  more  than  a  limited  portion  could  be  thus 
claimed;  and  he  miiformly  speaks  of  "jt?ar«,"  or  '^  partus  marisy^ 
always  confining  his  view  to  the  effect  of  the  neighboring  land  in 
giving  a  jurisdiction  and  property  of  this  sort,  (a)  He  had  pre- 
viously taken  the  lead  in  maintaining  the  common  right  of  man- 
kind to  the  free  navigation,  commerce,  and  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  founded  on  the  right  of  previous  discovery,  confirmed  by 
possession  and  the  papal  grants.  The  treatise  De  Mare  Libero 
was  published  in  1609.  The  claim  of  sovereignty  asserted  by  the 
kings  of  England  over  the  British  seas  was  supported  by  Albericus 
Gcntilis  in  his  Advocatio  Hispanica  in  1613.  In  1635,  Selden 
published  his  Mare  Clausum,  in  which  the  general  principles  main- 
tained by  Grotius  are  called  in  question,  and  the  claim  of  England 
more  fully  vindicated  than  by  Gcntilis.  The  first  book  of  Seldcn's 
celebrated  treatise^ is  devoted  to  the  proposition  that  the  sea-  may 
be  made  property,  which  he  attempts  to  show,  not  by  reasoning, 
but  by  collecting  a  multitude  of  quotations  from  aneiewt  ^\vSi\cyw»^ 

(a)  Annual  BegiBter,  xUx.     State  Papers,  T\%, 
(a)  De  Jur.  BeU.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8,  |5  &-U. 
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in  the  style  of  Grotius,  but  with  much  less  selection.  He  nowhere 
grapples  with  the  arguments  by  which  such  a  vague  and  extensive 
dominion  is  shown  to  be  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations.  And  in 
the  second  part,  which  indeed  is  the  main  object  of  his  work,  he 
has  recourse  only  to  proofs  of  usage  and  of  positive  compact,  in 
order  to  show  that  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  the  sovereignty  of 
what  are  called  the  Narrow  Seas.  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  also  wrote  a  vindication 
of  the  claim  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Adriatic.  (6)  Bynkershoek  examined  the  general  question,  in 
the  earliest  of  his  published  works,  with  the  vigor  and  acumen' 
which  distinguish  all  his  writings.  He  admits  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  sea  may  be  susceptible  of  exclusive  dominion,  though 
he  denies  the  claim  of  the  English  crown  to  the  British  seas,  on 
the  ground  of  the  want  of  imintcrrupted  possession.  He  asserts 
that  there  was  no  instance,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  in  which 
the  sea  was  subject  to  any  particular  sovereign,  where  the  sur- 
rounding territory  did  not  also  belong  to  him.  (c)  Puffendorf  lays 
it  down,  that  in  a  narrow  sea  the  dominion  belongs  to  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  surrounding  land,  and  is  distributed,  where  there  are 
several  such  sovereigns,  according  to  the  rules  applicable  to  neigh- 
boring proprietors  on  a  lake  or  river,  supposing  no  compact  has 
been  made,  "  as  is  pretended,"  he  says,  "  by  Great  Britain ; "  but 
he  expresses  himself  with  a  sort  of  indignation  at  the  idea  that  the 
main  ocean  can  ever  be  appropriated,  (d)  The  authority  of  Vattel 
would  be  full  and  explicit  to  the  same  purpose,  were  it  not  weak- 
ened by  tlie  concession,  that  though  the  exclusive  right  of  navigar 
tion  or  fishery  in  the  sea  cannot  be  claimed  by  one  nation  on 

(6)  Paolo  Sarpi,  Del  dominio  del  mare  Adriatico  e  sui  reggioni  per  il  Jus  Belli 
della  Serenissima  Rep.  di  Venezia,  Venet.  1676,  12^. 

(c)  De  Dominio  Maris,  Opera  Minora,  Dissert.  V.,  first  published  in  1702. 

"  Nihil  addo,  qukm  sententias  nostrse  hanc  coi^jectionem :    Oceanus,  qiik  patet, 
totus  imperio  subjici  non  potest ;  pars  potest,  possunt  et  maria  mediterranea,  quotquot 
sunt,  omnia.     Nullum  tamen  mare  mediterraneum,  neque  ulla  pars  Oceani  ditione 
alici^us  Principis  tenetur,  nisi  quk  in  continentis  sit  imperio.    Pronundamut  Maiub 
LiBERUM,  quod  non  possidetur  vel  universum  possideri  neqiut,  clausum ,  quod  post 
justam  occupationem  navi  unk  pluribusve  oliin  possessum  fUit,  et  si  est  in  fiitis, 
possidebitur  posthac ;  nullum  equidem  nunc  agnoscimus  tubditum,  cUm  non  tufficiat 
id  affectasse,  quin  vel  aliquando  occupasse  et  possedisse,  nisi  etiamnom  duret  pot- 
•essio,  qusB  gentium  hodie  est  nuUibi ;  ita  libertatem  et  imperiam,  qvm  hand  fludle 
miaoeDtur,  unA  sede  locamaa."    lb.  cap.  rii.  ad  flnem. 
(d)  De  Jure  Natiir»etGeii1ituii,Ub.W.  CUV*  ^>%1* 
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the  ground  of  immemorial  use,  nor  lost  to  others  by  non-user, 
on  the  principle  of  prescription,  yet  it  may  be  thus  established 
where  the  non-user  assumes  the  nature  of  a  consent  or  tacit  agree- 
ment, and  thus  becomes  a  title  in  favor  of  one  nation  against 
another,  (e)     - . 

§  187.  On  reviewing  this  celebrated  controversy  it  may  Review  of 
be  affirmed,  that  if  those  public  jurists  who  have  asserted  *^®  points, 
the  exclusive  right  of  property  in  any  particular  nation  over  por- 
tions of  the  sea,  have  failed  in  assigning  sufficient  grounds  for  such 
a  claim,  so  also  the  arguments  alleged  by  their  opponents  for  the 
contrary  opinion  must  often  appear  vague,  futile,  and  inconclusive. 
There  are  only  two  decisive  reasons  applicable  to  the  question. 
The  first  is  physical  and  material,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient ; 
but  when  coupled  with  the  second  reason,  which  is  purely  moral, 
will  be  foiuid  conclusive  of  the  whole  controversy. 

I.  Those  things  which  are  originally  the  common  property  of  all 
mankind  can  only  become  the  exclusive  property  of  a  particular 
individual  or  society  of  men,  )^y  meant  of  possession.  In  order  to 
establish  the  claim  of  a  particular  nation  to  a  right  of  property  in 
the  sea,  that  nation  must  obtain  and  keep  possession  of  it,  which  is 
impossible. 

II.  Li  the  second  place,  the  sea  is  an  element  which  belongs 
equally  to  all  mem,  like  the  air.  No  nation,  then,  has  the  right 
to  appropriate  it,  even  though  it  might  be  physically  possible  to 
do  so. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated,  that  the  sea  cannot  become  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  any  nation.  And,  consequently,  the  use  of  the 
sea,  for  these  purposes,  remains  open  and  common  to  all  man- 
kind. (a)i^ 

(«)  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  ch.  28,  §§  279-286. 

As  to  the  maritime  police  which  may  he  exercised  hj  any  nation,  on  the  high 
seas,  for  the  punishment  of  offences  committed  on  hoard  its  own  vessels,  or  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the  African  slave  trade,  vide  supra,  §§  106  et  seq.,  and 
notes  83,  85,  and  108. 

(a)  C)rtolan,  Rbgles  Internationales  et  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  torn.  i.  pp.  120-126. 

I^iis  National  Apyropriation  of  Open  Seas.  —  The  right  of  one  nation,  or  of  several 
nations,  to  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  ovet  an  open  sea,  was,  as  stated  in  the  text,  rested 
solely  on  a  kind  of  prescription.  But,  however  long  acquiesced  in,  such  an  appropri- 
ation is  inadmissible,  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  evidence  of 
tUe  time  or  nature  of  the  use,  it  is  set  aside  as  a  bad  usage,  which  no  evidence  can  . 

make  legal.    Halleck  says  (Intern.  Law,  185),  "  No  one  would  think  of  reviving  this 
controversy,  which  once  occupied  the  pens  of  the  ablest  European  ^\in8\&."     An^W 

28*  •  '2&^ 
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We  have  already  seen  that,  by  the  generally  approved  usage  of 
nations,  which  forms  the  basis  of  international  law,  the  maritime 
territory  of  every  State  extends : 

Ist.  To  the  ports,  harbors,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  sea  inclosed  by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same 
State. 

2dly.  To  the  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far*as  a  cannon- 
6hot  will  reach  from  the  shore,  along  all  the  coasts  of  the  State. 

3dly.  To  the  straits  and  sounds,  bounded  on  both  sides  of  the 
territory  of  the  same  State,  so  narrow  as  to  be  comimanded  by 
cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  and  communicating  from  one  sea 
to  anotlier.  (6) 

§  188.  The  reasons  which  forbid  the  assertion  of  an 
mouths  of    exclusive  proprietary  right  to  the  sea  in  general,  will  be 
vers,  'c.    f^y^^^^  inapplicable  to  the  particular  portions  of  that  ele- 
ment included  in  the  above  designations. 

1.  Thus,  in  respect  to  those  portions  of  the  sea  which  form  the 
ports,  harbors,  bays,  and  nouths  of  rivers  of  any  State  where 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  its  exclusive  right  of  property,  as  well  as 
sovereignty,  in  these  waters,  may  well  be  maintained,  consistently 
with  both  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  as  applicable  to  the  sea  in 
general.  The  State  possessing  the  adjacent  territory,  by  which 
these  waters  are  partially  surrounded  and  inclosed,  has  that  physi- 
cal power  of  constantly  actuig  upon  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  excluding,  at  its  pleasure,  the  action  of  any  other  St6,te  or 
person,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  constitutes  possession. 
These  waters  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  intended  by  the 
Creator  for  the  common  use  of  all  mankind,  any  more  than  the  ad- 
jacent land,  which  has  already  been  appropriated  by  a  particular 

may  be  said  to  be  now  res  adjudicaia,  that  the  onlj  question  is  whether  a  given  sea 
or  sound  is  in  fact,  as  a  matter  of  politico-physical  geography,  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  one  nation.  The  claim  of  several  nations,  whose  borders  surround  a 
large  open  sea,  to  combine  and  make  it  a  mare  cUntsum  against  the  rest  of  the  world, 
cannot  be  admitted.  The  making  of  such  a  claim  to  the  Baltic  was  the  infirmity  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Armed  Neutrality  in  17bO  and  1800,  and  in  the  Russian  declara- 
tion of  war  against  England  in  1807.  Ortolan,  Kbgles  Intern,  i.  120-126.  Kent's 
Comm.  (Abdy's  edit)  i.  110-112.  Wildman's  Intern.  Law,  i.  71.  Heffter,  Europ. 
Volker.  §  76.  De  Cussy,  Droit  Marit  liv.  i.  tit.  2,  §  89.  UaUeck't  Intern.  Law,  186. 
Woolsey's  Introd.  §§  64-66.  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  26.  RayneToI,  de  U  liberttf 
des  Mers,  u.  1-108.  Hautefeuille,  Droits  des  Nat  Neutr.  Uy.  i.  tit  1,  ch.  1,  {  4.  Tw«e 
Gebroeden,  Rob.  ill.  886.    Forty-niiw  casks  of  brandy,  Hagg.  iiL  290.] —D. 

(d)  nde  m^k,  a  m-m..  ^ 
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people.  Neither  tGe  material  nor  the  moral  obstacle,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  exclusive  rights  of  property  and  dominion,  exists  in  this 
case.  Consequently,  the  State  within  whose  territorial  limits  these 
waters  are  included,  has  the  right  of  excluding  every  other  nation 
from  their  use.  The  exercise  of  this  right  may  be  modified  by 
compact,  express  or  implied ;  but  its  existence  is  founded  upon  the 
mutual  independence  of  nations,  which  entitles  every  State  to  judge 
for  itself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  right  is  to  be  exercised, 
subject  to  the  equal  reciprocal  rights  of  all  other  States  to  establish 
similar  regulations,  in  respect  to  their  own  waters,  (a) 

§  189.  2.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  these  con-  ^^  ^^ 
siderations  do  not  apply,  with  the  same  force,  to  those  ""« league 
portions  of  the  sea  which  wash  the  coasts  of  any  particular  State, 
within  the  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far  as  a  cannon-shot 
will  reach  from  the  shore.  The  physical  power  of  exercising  an 
exclusive  property  and  jurisdiction,  and  of  excluding  the  action  of 
other  nations  within  these  limits,  exists  to  a  certain  degree ;  but 
the  moral  power  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  extend  no  further  than  to 
exclude  the  action  of  other  nations  to  the  injury  of  the  State  by 
which  this  right  is  claimed.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  is  founded 
the  acknowledged  immunity  of  a  neutral  State  from  the  exercise 
of  acts  of  hostility,  by  one  belligerent  power  against  another, 
within  those  limits.  This  claim  has,  however,  been  sometimes 
extended  to  exclude  other  nations  from  the  innocent  use  of  the 
waters  washing  the  shores  of  a  particular  State,  in  peace  and  in 
war;  as,  for  example,  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the 
fishery,  which  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  subjects  of  the  State 
within  that  distance  of  the  coasts.  This  exclusive  claim  is  sanc- 
tioned both  by  usage  and  convention,  and  must  be  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  positive  law  of  nations,  (a) 

§  190.     3.  As  to  straits  and  sounds,  bounded  on  both     g^^^g 
sides  by  the  territory  of  the  same  State,  so  narrow  as  to  *"^  sounds, 
be  commanded  by  cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  and  communi- 
cating from  one  sea  to  another,  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
territorial  sovereignty  may  be  limited,  by  the  right  of  other  nations 

(a)  Vide  svprhy  §  96. 

(a)  Martens,  Precis  da  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  TEurope,  §  168.    "Mais  si 
loin  de  s'en  emparer,  il  a  tine  fois  reconnu  le  droit  commun  des  autres  peuples  d'y 
venir  pucher,  il  ne  pent  plus  les  en  exclure ;  ii  a  laissd  cette  peche  dans  ml  coiKCK^fi^sscL 
primitive^  azi  moina  h  regard  de  ceux  qui  sont  en  possewioik  d*eui[jTofttet "    N«»s3l^ 
Ihvlt  dea  Gens,  Uv,  I  cb,  28,  §  287, 
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to  navigate  the  seas  thus  connected.  The  physical  power  which 
the  State,  bordering  on  both  sides  the  sound  or  strait,  has  of  appro- 
priating its  waters,  and  of  excluding  other  nations  from  their  use, 
is  here  encountered  by  the  moral  obstacle  arising  from  the  right  of 
other  nations  to  communicate  with  each  other.  If  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  for  example,  were  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  same  nation,  and  if  they  were  sufficient  narrow  to 
be  commanded  by  cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  this  passage 
would  not  be  the  less  freely  open  to  all  nations ;  since  the  naviga- 
tion, both  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  free 
to  all.  Thus  it  has  already  been  stated  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  by  which  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Seas  are  connected  together,  is  free  to  all  nations,  subject  to 
those  regulations  which  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  intervention,  of  the  15th  of  July, 
1840,  it  was  proposed,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  that  an  article  should 
be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  recognizing  the  permanent  rule  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  that,  whilst  that  empire  is  at  peace,  the  Straits, 
both  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  are  considered  as  shut 
against  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations.  To  this  proposition  it  was 
replied,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  that  its  opinion 
respecting  the  navigation  of  these  Straits  by  the  ships  of  war  of 
foreign  nations  rested  upon  a  general  and  fundamental  principle 
of  international  law.  Every  State  is  considered  as  having  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  over  the  sea  which  washes  its  shores,  as  far  as 
three  miles  from  low-water  mark ;  and,  consequently,  any  strait 
which  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of  the  same  sov- 
ereign, and  which  is  not  more  than  six  miles  wide,  lies  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  sovereign.  But  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles  are  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of  the 
-  Sultan,  and  are  in  most  parts  less  than  six  miles  wide ;  conse- 
quently his  territorial  jurisdiction  extends  over  both  those  Straits, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  exclude  all  foreign  ships  of  war  from  those 
Straits,  if  he  should  tlunk  proper  so  to  do.  By  the  treaty  of  1809, 
Great  Britain  acknowledged  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan, 
and  promised  to  acquiesce  in  the  enforcement  of  it ;  and  it  was  but 
just  that  Russia  should  take  the  same  engagement.  The  British 
government  was  of  opinion, iViat  t\\e  exclusion  of  all  foreign  ships 
of  war,  from  the  two  Straats  woul^  ^i^  laoxe  cotl^aqlrN:^^  \*i  ^^tcli^^ql- 
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tenance  of  peace,  than  an  understanding  that  the  Strait  in  question 
should  be  a  general  thoroughfare,  open,  at  all  times,  to  ships  of 
war  of  all  countries ;  but  whilst  it  was  willing  to  acknowledge  bj 
treaty,  as  a  general  principle  and  as  a  standing  rule,  that  the  two 
Straits  should  be  closed  for  all  ships  of  war,  it  was  of  opinion,  tliat 
if,  for  a  particular  emergency,  one  of  those  Straits  should  be  open 
for  one  party,  the  other  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  open  for 
other  parties,  in  order  that  there  should  be  the  same  parity  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  two  Straits,  when  open  and  shut ;  and, 
therefore,  tlie  British  government  would  expect  that,  in  that  part 
of  the  proposed  Convention  which  should  allot  to  each  power  its 
appropriate  share  of  the  measures  of  execution,  it  should  be  stip- 
ulated, that  if  it  should  become  necessary  for  a  Russian  force 
to  enter  the  Bosphorus,  a  British  force  should,  at  the  same  time, 
enter  the  Dardanelles. 

§  191.  It  was  accordingly  declared,  in  the  4th  article  rj^^  dj^j. 
of  the  convention,  that  the  co-operation  destined  to  place  daneUes. 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles^  and  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Ottoman 
capital  under  the  temporary  safeguard  of  the  contracting  parties, 
against  all  aggression  of  Mehemet  Ali,  should  be  considered  only 
as  a  measure  of  exception,  adopted  at  the  express  request  of  the 
Sultan,  and  solely  for  his  defence,  in  the  single  case  above  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  such  measure  should  not  derogate, 
in  any  degree,  from  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  had,  at  all  times,  been  prohibited  for  ships  of  war 
of  foreign  powers  to  enter  those  Straits.  And  the  Sultan,  on  the 
one  hand,  declared  that,  excepting  the  contingency  above  men- 
tioned, it  was  his  firm  resolution  to  mahitain,  in  future,  this  princi- 
ple invariably  established  as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  Empire,  and, 
80  long  as  the  Porte  should  be  at  peace,  to  admit  no  foreign  ship 
of  war  into  these  Straits ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  four  powers 
engaged  to  respect  this  determination,  and  to  conform  to  the 
above-mentioned  principle. 

This  rule,  and  the  engagement  to  respect  it,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  were  subsequently  incorporated  into  the  treaty  of  the  13th 
July,  1841,  between  the  five  great  European  powers  and  the  Otto- 
man Porte ;  and  as  the  right  of  the  private  merchant  vessels  of  all 
nations,  in  amity  with  the  Porte,  to  navigate  the  m\;&T\OT  \?^\«t^ 
of  the  Empire  which  connect  the  Mediterranean  and  ISVaaV  ^^^a.^ 
was  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  lft2S,  \>^VKWa 
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Russia  and  the  Porte;  the  two  principles  —  the  one  excluding 
foreign  ships  of  war,  and  the  other  admitting  foreign  merchant 
vessels  to  navigate  those  waters  —  may  be  considered  as  perma- 
nently incorporated  into  the  public  law  of  Europe,  (a)^* 

§  192.  The  territory  of  the  State  includes  the  lakes, 
forminjf  part  scas,  and  rivcrs,  entirely  inclosed  within  its  limits.^ 
toryofthe  The  rivcrs  which  flow  through  the  territory  also  form 
^^^*  a  part  of  the  domain,  from  their  sources  to  their  mouths, 
or  as  far  as  they  flow  within  the  territory,  including  the  bays  or 
estuaries  formed  by  their  junction  with  the  sea.  Wlicre  a  naviga- 
ble river  forms  the  boundary  of  conterminous  States,  tlie  middle 
of  the  channel,  or  Thalweg^  is  generally  taken  as  the  line  of  separ 
ration  between  the  two  States,  the  presumption  of  law  being  that 
the  right  of  navigation  is  conmion  to  both ;  but  this  presiunption 
may  be  destroyed  by  actual  proof  of  prior  occupancy  and  long  un- 
disturbed possession,  giving  to  one  of  the  riparian  proprietors  the 
exclusive  title  to  the  entire  river,  (a) 

Right  of       §  ^^^'  Things  of  which  the  use  is  inexhaustible,  such 
innocent      as  the  sca  and  running  water,  cannot  be  so  appropriated  as 

passage  on  .  . 

rivers  flow-  to  cxcludc  othcrs  from  using  these  elements  in  any  man- 
different"  ner  which  does  not  occasion  a  loss  or  inconvenience  to 
^'^*  the  proprietor.  This  is  what  is  called  an  innocevU  use. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  one  nation 
over  sounds,  straits,  and  other  arms  of  the  sea,  leading  through  its 
own  territory  to  that  of  another,  or  to  other  seas  common  to  all 
nations,  does  not  exclude  others  from  the  right  of  innocent  passage 
through  these  commimications.  The  same  principle  is  applicable 
to  rivers  flowing  from  one  State  through  the  territory  of  another 
into  the  sea,  or  into  the  territory  of  a  third  State.  The  right  of 
navigating,  for  commercial  purposes,  a  river  which  flows  through 
the  territories  of  different  States,  is  common  to  all  the  nations  in- 
habitingH;he  different  parts  of  its  banks ;  but  this  right  of  innocent 
passage  being  what  the  text-writers  call  an  imperfect  rights  its  exer- 
cise is  necessarily  modified  by  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 

(p)  Wheaton'a  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  677-688. 
["*  See  note  111,  ante,  on  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856.]  —  D. 
[»*  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  186.    Woolsey'a  Introd.  §§  67,  68.    Kent's  Intern.  Law 
(Abdy's  edit),  i.  108,  and  note.]  —  D. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  eh.  22,  §  266.     Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  Gens  Modeme  de  TEurope,  lir.  ii.  ch.   1,  §  89.     Heffler,  Europ.   Volker. 
§§  66-77, 
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State  affected  by  it,  and  can  only  be  effectually  secured  by  mutual 
conTention  regulating  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  (a) 

§  194.  It  seems  that  this  right  draws  after  it  the  inci-  incidental 
dental  right  of  using  all  the  means  which  are  necessary  S,^**bankfof 
to  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the  principal  right  itself.  *^«  "^«"- 
Thus  the  Roman  law,  which  considered  navigable  rivers  as  public 
or  common  property,  declared  that  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
shores  was  incident  to  that  of  the  water ;  and  that  the  right  to 
navigate  a  river  involved  the  right  to  moor  vessels  to  its  banks, 
to  lade  and  unlade  cargoes,  &c.  The  public  jurists  apply  tliis 
principle  of  the  Roman  civil  law  to  the  same  case  between  nations, 
and  infer  the  right  to  use  the  adjacent  land  for  these  purposes,  as 
means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  for  which  the  free 
navigation  of  the  water  is  permitted,  (a) 

§  195.  The  incidental  right,  like  the  principal  right    These 
itself,  is  imperfect  in  its  nature,  and  the  mutual  con- ^^y-*®/ jj;" 
venience  of  both  parties  must  be  consulted  in  itsexer- ^^^''^^^^^^^ 
cise. 

§  196.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  enjoyment  of  Modifica- 
thcse  rights  may  renounce  them  entirely,  or  consent  to  ngh^^by*** 
modify  them  in  such  manner  as  mutual  convenience  and  compact. 
policy  may  dictate.  A  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  renunciation 
is  found  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648,  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent treaties,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  river  Scheldt  was 
closed  to  the  Belgic  provinces,  in  favor  of  the  Dutch.  The  forcible 
opening  of  this  navigation  by  the  French  on  the  occupation  of  Bel- 
.gium  by  the  arms  of  the  French  Republic,  in  1792,  in  violation  of 
these  treaties,  was  one  of  the  principal  ostensible  causes  of  the  war 
between  France  on  one  side,  and  Great  Britain  and  Holland  on 
the  otlier.  By  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  the  Belgic  provinces  were 
united  to  Holland  under  the  same  sovereign,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  of  freedom  with 
that  of  the  Rhine  and  other  great  European  rivers.  And  by  the 
treaty  of  1831,  for  the  separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium,  the  free 


(a)  Grotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Fac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  §§  12-14 ;  cap.  8,  §§  7-12.  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  Uy.  ii.  ch.  9,  §§  126-180 ;  ch.  10,  §§  182-184.  Puflendorf,  de  Jar. 
NatoTK  et  Gentiam,  lib.  iii.  c^.  8,  §§  8-6. 

(a)  GrotiaB,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  §  15.  Pufiendorf,  de  Jar.  NatarsB  et 
Gentiom,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8,  §  8.    Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lir.  u.  ch.  9,  f  129. 
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navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was,  in  like  manner,  secured,  subject  to 
certain  duties,  to  be  collected  by  the  Dutch  government,  (a)^^ 

Treaties  §  197.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  commer- 
respiting  ^^^  navigation  of  rivers  which  separate  different  States, 
Oie  great      q^  Aq^  tliroucli  their  respective  territories,  was  declared 

£uropean  or  7 

rivers.  to  bc  entirely  free  in  their  whole  course,  from  the  point 
where  each  river  becomes,  navigable  to  its  mouth ;  provided  that 
the  regulations  relating  to  the  police  of  the  navigation  should  be 
observed,  which  r^ulations  were  to  be  uniform,  and  as  favorable 
as  possible  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  (a) 

By  the  Annexe  xvi.  to  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  is  confirmed  ^^  in  its  whole  course, 
from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  to  the  sea,  ascending  or 
descending ; "  and  detailed  regulations  are  provided  respecting  the 
navigation  of  that  river,  and  the  Neckar,  the  Mayn,  the  Moselle, 
the  Mouse,  and  the  Scheldt,  which  are  declared  in  like  manner  to 
be  free  from  the  point  where  each  of  these  rivers  becomes  naviga- 
ble to  its  mouth.  Similar  regulations  respecting  the  free  navigation 
of  tlie  Elbe  were  established  among  die  powers  interested  in  the 
conunerce  of  that  river,  by  an  act  signed  at  Dresden  the  12th  De- 
cember, 1821.  And  tlie  stipulations  between  the  different  powers 
interested  in  the  free  navigation  of  the  Vistula  and  other  rivers 
of  ancient  Poland,  contained  in  the  treaty  of  the  3d  May,  1815, 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  282-284,  662. 

["8  The  Scheldt  Dues.  —  Hy  the  treaty  of  May  12,  1868,  between  Belglnm  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  renounces  the  Scheldt  dues  for  17,141,640 
florins  to  be  paid  by  Belgium.  By  a  protocol  of  July  16,  1863,  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  makes  a  declaration  to  all  the  powers  interested,  that  the  renouncement 
of  these  dues  applies  to  all  flags ;  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  makes  a  similar 
declaration  on  his  part;  and  the  representatives  of  the  other  powers  interested, 
including  the  chief  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  make 
an  official  note  of  these  declarations.  By  the  Convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Belgium  of  May  20, 1863,  and  the  treaty  of  July  20, 1863,  the  United  States  agrees 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  capitalization  of  the  Scheldt  dues ;  provided  that  the  capital 
ram  does  not  exceed  thirty-six  millions  of  francs,  of  which  Belgium  shall  assume  cme- 
third,  and  that  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  residue  sfiall  not  exceed  2,779,200 
firancs.  The  treaty  between  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  of  May  12,  1863,  with  the 
protocol  of  July  16,  1863,  and  the  declarations  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  above 
referred  to,  are  appended  to  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  oi 
July  20, 1868.  The  treaty  of  May  20, 1868,  also  provides  that  no  tonnage  duties  shall 
be  levied  by  Belgium  on  American  vessels  navigating  the  Scheldt,  and  for  a  redoctioB 
of  pilotage  and  port  dues  on  that  river.  U.  S.  Laws,  1866,  p.  57.]  — D. 
.  (a)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  498-601. 
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between  Anstria  and  Russia,  and  of  the  same  date  between  Russia 
and  Prussia,  to  which  last  Austria  subsequently  acceded,  are  con- 
firmed by  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  same  treaty 
also  extends  the  general  principles  adopted  by  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  navigation  of  rivers  to  that  of  the  Po.  (6)^^^ 

§  198.  Tlie  interpretation  of  the  above  stipulations  re-  . 
specting  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rl^ne,  gave  rise  to  a  tionof^ 
controversy  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  other  States  interested  in  the  commerce  of  that  river.  The 
Dutch  government  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  and 
imposing  duties  upon  the  trade,  within  its  own  territory,  at  the 
places  where  the  different  branches  into  which  the  Rhine  divides 
itself  fall  into  the  sea.  The  expression  in  the  treaties  of  Paris  and 
Vienna  ^^juiqu^  a  la  merj'*  to  the  sea,  was  said  to  be  different  in  its 
import  from  the  term  "  dam  la  mer^'*  into  the  sea :  and,  besides,  it 
was  added,  if  the  upper  States  insist  so  strictly  upon  the  terms  of 
the  treaties,  they  must  be  contented  with  the  course  of  the  proper 
Rhine  itself.  The  mass  of  waters  brought  down  by  that  river,  di- 
viding itself  a  short  distance  above  Nimiguen,  is  carried  to  the  sea 
through  three  principal  channels,  the  Waal,  the  Leek,  and  the 
YsselL;  the  first  descending  by  Gorciim,  where  it  changes  its  name 
for  that  of  the  Meuse ;  the  second  approaching  the  sea  at  Rotter- 
dam; and  the  third,  taking  a  northerly  course  by  Zutphen  and 
Deventer,  empties  itself  into  the  Zuyderzee.  None  of  these  chan- 
nels, however,  is  called  the  Rhine ;  that  name  is  preserved  to  a 
small  stream  which  leaves  the  Leek  at  Wyck,  takes  its  course  by 
the  learned  retreats  of  Utrecht  and  Ley  den,  gradually  dispersing 
and  losing  its  waters  among  the  sandy  downs  at  Kulwyck.  The 
proper  Rhine  being  thus  useless  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
the  Leek  was  substituted  for  it  by  common  consent  of  the  powers 
interested  in  the  question ;  and  the  government  of  the  Netherlands 
afterwards  consented  that  the  Waal,  as  being  better  adapted  to  the 

(6)  Mayer,  CorpUB  Juris  Gerznanici,  torn.  ii.  pp.  224-289, 298.  Acte  Final,  art.  96, 
114, 118. 

l^^7  The  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  applies  the  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  rirers 
running  between  or  through  several  States,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  the 
Danube,  and  opens  it  to  the  trade  of  all  nations,  with  no  duties  founded  solely 
on  the  right  to  navigate.  It  makes  special  provisions  respecting  police,  quarantine, 
and  customs  duties,  and  the  removal  of  physical  obstructions  to  navigation.  See 
also  Art  17  of  treaty  of  1867.  Martens,  Nouveau  Becueil,  zy.  647, 776 ;  xvii.  75, 622^ 
682.]— D. 
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purposes  of  navigation,  should  be  substituted  for  the  Leek.  But 
it  was  insisted  by  that  government  that  the  Waal  terminates  at 
Gorcum,  to  which  the  tide  ascends,  and  where,  consequently,  the 
Rhine  terminates ;  all  tliat  remains  of  that  branch  of  the  river 
from  Gorcum  to  Helvoetsluys  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mouse  is  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  inclosed  within  the  territory  of  the  kingdom,  and 
consequently  subject  to  anj  regulations  which  its  government  may 
think  fit  to  establish. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended  by  the  powers  interested  in 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  that  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1814,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Orange 
over  Holland  was  revived,  with  an  accession  of  territory,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  was,  at  the  same  time,  declared  to  be  free 
"  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  to  the  sea,"  were  in- 
separably connected  in  the  intentions  of  the  allied  powers  who 
were  parties  to  the  treaty.  The  intentions  thus  disclosed  were 
afterwards  carried  into  eflFect  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which 
determined  the  union  of  Belgium  to  Holland,  and  confirmed  the 
freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  as  a  condition  annexed  to 
this  augmentation  of  territory  which  had  been  accepted  by  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands.  The  right  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  river,  it  was  said,  draws  after  it,  by  necessary  implication, 
the  innocent  use  of  the  different  waters  which  imite  it  with  the  sea ; 
and  the  expression  "  to  the  sea  "  was,  in  this  respect,  equivalent  to 
the  term  "  into  the  sea,"  since  the  pretension  of  the  Netherlands 
to  levy  unlimited  duties  upon  its  prmcipal  passage  into  the  sea 
would  render  wholly  useless  to  other  States  the  privilege  of  navi- 
gating the  river  within  the  Dutch  territory,  (a) 

§  199.  After  a  long  and  tedious  negotiation,  this  question  was 
finally  settled  by  the  convention  concluded  at  Mayence,  the  31st  of 
March,  1831,  between  all  the  riparian  States  of  the  Rhine,  by 
which  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  declared  free  from  the  point 
where  it  becomes  navigable  into  the  sea,  (bis  in  die  /See,)  including 
its  two  principal  outlets  or  mouths  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Leek  and  the  Waal,  passing  by  Rotterdam  and  Briel 
through  the  first-named  watercourse,  and  by  Dordrecht  and  Hel- 
voetsluys through  the  latter,  with  the  use  of  the  artificial  commu- 
nication by  the  canal  of  Voome  with  Helvoetsluys.     By  the  terms 
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of  this  treaty  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  stipulates,  in  case 
the  passages  by  the  main  sea  by  Briel  or  Helvoetsluys  should  at 
any  time  become  innavigable,  through  natural  or  artificial  causes, 
to  indicate  other  watercourses  for  the  navigation  and  commerce  of 
the  riparian  States,  equal  in  convenience  to  those  which  may  be 
open  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  its  own  subjects.  The 
convention  also  provides  minute  regulations  of  police  and  fixed 
toll-duties  on  vessels  and  merchandise  passing  through  the  Neth- 
erlands territory  to  or  from  the  sea,  and  also  by  the  c^ifferent  ports 
of  the  upper  riparian  States  on  the  Rhine,  (a) 

§  200.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris,  in  . 
1763,  between  Prance,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  the  prov-  tion  of  Se 
ince  of  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Prance,  ****pp** 
and  that  of  Plorida  to  the  same  power  by  Spain,  and  the  boundary 
between  the  Prench  and  British  possessions  in  North  America,  was 
ascertained  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi from  its  source  to  the  Iberville,  and  from  thence  through 
the  latter  river  and  the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  to 
the  sea.  The  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  at  the  same 
time  secured  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  its  source  to 
the  sea,  and  the  passages  in  and  out  of  its  mouth,  without  being 
stopped,  or  visited,  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  what- 
soever. The  province  of  Louisiana  was  soon  afterwards  ceded  by 
Prance  to  Spain  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  Plorida  was 
retroceded  to  Spain  by  Great  Britain.  The  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged,  and  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi  was  secured  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  by  the  separate  treaty  between  these 
powers.  But  Spain  having  become  thus  possessed  of  both  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  at  its  mouth,  and  a  considerable  distance  above 
its  mouth,  claimed  its  exclusive  navigation  below  the  point  where 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  struck  the  river.  This 
claim  was  resisted,  and  the  right  to  participate  in  the  navigation 
of  the  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea  was  insisted  on  by  the  United 
States,  under  the  treaties  of  1763  and  1783,  as  well  as  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations.  The  dispute  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  in  1795,  by  the  4th  article  of  which  His 
Catholic  Majesty  agreed  that  the  navigation  of  the  lii\&%i&^\^^\^\£L 

(a)  MartenB,  J^oureau  Recueil,  torn.  ix.  p.  252, 
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its  whole  breadth,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  should  be  free  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  by  the  22d  article,  they 
were  permitted  to  deposit  their  goods  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans, 
and  to  export  them  from  thence,  without  paying  any  other  duty 
than  the  hire  of  the  warehouses.  The  subsequent  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  by  the  United  States  having  included  within 
their  territory  the  whole  river  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  thd  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  securing  to  British 
subjects  a  right  to  participate  in  its  navigation,  not  having  been 
renewed  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  the  right  of  navigating 
the  Mississippi  is  now  vested  exclusively  in  the  United  States. 

§  201.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  participate  with  Spain  in 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  was  rested  by  the  American 
government  on  the  sentiment  written  in  deep  characters  on  the 
heart  of  man,  that  the  ocean  is  free  to  all  men,  and  its  rivers  to  all 
their  inhabitants.  This  natural  right  was  found  to  be  universally 
acknowledged  and  protected  in  all  tracts  of  country,  united  under 
the  same  political  society,  by  laying  the  navigable  rivers  open  to 
all  their  inhabitants.  When  these  rivers  enter  the  limits  of  an- 
other society,  if  the  right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  descend  the 
stream  was  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  was  an  act  of  force  by  a 
stronger  society  against  a  weaker,  condemned  by  the  judgment  of 
mankind.  The  then  recent  case  of  the  attempt  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to 
the  sea,  was  considered  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  general  union  of 
sentiment  on  this  pouit,  as  it  was  believed  that  Amsterdam  had 
scarcely  an  advocate  out  of  Holland,  and  even  thei'e  her  preten- 
sions were  advocated  on  the  ground  of  treaties,  and  not  of  natural 
right.  This  sentiment  of  right  in  favor  of  the  upper  inhabitants, 
must  become  stronger  in  the  proportion  which  their  extent  of 
coimtry  bears  to  the  lower.  The  United  States  held  600,000 
^  square  miles  of  inhabitable  territory  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches,  and  this  river,  with  its  branches,  afforded  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  navigable  waters  penetrating  this  territory  in  all 
its  parts.  The  inhabitable  territory  of  Spain  below  their  boundary 
and  bordering  on  the  river,  which  alone  could  pretend  any  fear 
of  being  incommoded  by  their  use  of  the  river,  was  not  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  that  extent.  This  vast  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  had  no  other  outlet  for  its  productions,  and  these 

productions  were  of  the  bulkiest  kind*.    And,  in  truth,  their  pas- 
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sage  down  the  riyer  might  not  only  be  innocent,  as  to  the  Spanish 
subjects  on  the  rivej*,  but  would  not  fail  to  enrich  them  far  beyond 
their  actual  condition.  The  real  interests,  then,  of  the  inhabitants, 
upper  and  lower,  concurred  in  fact  with  their  respective  rights. 

§  202.  If  the  appeal  was  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  as  ex- 
pressed by  writers  on  the  subject,  it  was  agreed  by  them,  that  even 
if  the  river,  where  it  passes  between  Florida  and  Louisiana,  were 
tlie  exclusive  right  of  Spain,  still  an  innocent  passage  along  it  was 
a  natural  right  in  those  inhabiting  its  borders  above.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  what  those  writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  because  the 
modification  of  its  exercise  depends,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on 
the  conveniency  of  the  nation  through  which  they  were  to  pass. 
But  it  was  still  a  rightj  as  real  as  any  other  right  however  well 
defined ;  and  were  it  to  be  refused,  or  to  be  so  shackled  by  regu- 
lations not  necessary  for  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  to  render  its  use  impracticable  to  us,  it  would  then  be  an 
injury,  of  which  wo  should  be  entitled  to  demand  redress.  The 
right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  use  this  •  navigation  was  the 
counterpart  to  that  of  those  possessing  the  shores  below,  and 
founded  in  the  same  natural  relations  with  the  soil  and  water. 
And  the  line  at  which  their  respective  rights  met  was  to  be 
advanced  or  withdrawn,  so  as  to  equalize  the  inconveniences 
resulting  to  each  party  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  by  the 
other.  This  estimate  was  to  be  fairly  made  with  a  mutual  dis-* 
position  to  make  equal  sacrifices,  and  the  numbers  on  each  side 
ought  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  estimate.  Spain  held  so 
very  small  a  tract  of  habitable  land  on  either  side  below  our 
boundary,  that  it  might  in  fact  be  considered  as  a  strait  in  the 
sea ;  for  though  it  was  eighty  leagues  from  our  southern  boun- 
dary to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  yet  it  was  only  here  and  there  in 
spots  and  slips  tliat  the  land  rises  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  times  of  inundation.  There  were  then,  and  ever  must  be,  so 
few  inhabitants  on  her  part  of  the  river,  that  the  freest  use 
of  its  navigation  might  bo  admitted  to  us  without  their  annoy- 
ance, (a) 

It  was  essential  to  the  interests  of  both  parties  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  should  be  free  to  both,  on  the  footing  on  which 

(a)  The  aathorities  referred  to  on  this  head  were  the  following :  Grotius,  de  Jar. 
Bel.  ac  Pac.  Ub.  ii.  cap.  2,  §§  11-18 ;  cap.  8,  §§  7-12.  Puffendorf,  lib.  iU.  cap.  8,  $$  8-6. 
Wolff's  Inst.  §§  816-312.    Vattel,  Uv,  i.  §  292;  lir.  ii.  §§  128-189. 
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it  was  defined  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  viz.,  through  its  whole 
breadth.  The  channel  of  the  Mississippi  was  remarkably  wind- 
ing, crossmg  and  recrossing  perpetually  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  general  bed  of  the  river.  Within  the  elbows  thus 
made  by  the  channel  there  was  generally  an  eddy  setting  upwards, 
and  it  was  by  taking  advantage  of  these  eddies,  and  constantly 
crossing  from  one  to  another  of  them,  that  boats  were  enabled 
to  ascend  the  river.  Without  this  right  the  navigation  of  the 
whole  river  would  be  impracticable  both  to  the  Americans  and 
Spaniards. 

It  was  a  principle  that  the  right  to  a  thing  gives  a  right  to  the 
means  without  which  it  could  not  be  used,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  means  follow  the  end.  Thus  a  right  to  navigate  a  river 
draws  to  it  a  right  to  moor  vessels  to  its  shores,  to  land  on  them 
in  cases  of  distress,  or  for  other  necessary  purposes,  &c.  This 
principle  was  founded  in  natural  reason,  was  evidenced  by  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  and  declared  by  the  writers  before  quoted. 

The  Roman  law,  which,  like  other  municipal  laws,  placed  the 
navigation  of  their  rivers  on  the  footing  of  nature,  as  to  their 
own  citizens,  by  declaring  them  public,  declared  also  that  the 
right  to  the  use  of  the  shores  was  incident  to  that  of  the  water.  (6) 
The  laws  of  every  country  probably  did  the  same.  This  must 
have  been  so  understood  between  France  and  Great  Britain  at 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  where  a  right  was  ceded  to  British  subjects 
to  navigate  the  whole  river,  and  expressly  that  part  between  the 
island  of  New  Orleans  and  the  western  bank,  without  stipulating 
a  word  about  the  use  of  the  shores,  though  both  of  them  belonged 
then  to  France,  and  were  to  belong  immediately  to  Spain.  Had 
not  the  use  of  the  shores  been  considered  as  incident  to  that  of 
the  water,  it  would  have  been  expressly  stipulated,  since  its  neces- 
sity was  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  either  party.  Accordingly  all 
British  subjects  used  the  shores  habitually  for  the  purposes  neces- 
sary to  the  navigation  of  the  river ;  and  when  a  Spanish  governor 
undertook  at  one  time  to  forbid  this,  and  even  cut  loose  the  vessels 
fastened  to  the  shores,  a  British  vessel  went  immediately,  moored 
itself  opposite  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  set  out  guards  with 
orders  to  fire  on  such  as  might  attempt  to  disturb  her  moorings. 
The  governor  acquiesced,  the  right  was  constantly  exercised  after- 
wards, and  no  interruption  ever  offered. 

(h)  liwt  Ub.  u.  tit.  1,  §§  1-5. 
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This  incidental  right  extends  even  beyond  the  shores,  when  cir- 
cumstances render  it  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  principal 
right ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  Yossel  damaged,  which,  as  the  mere  shore 
could  not  be  a  safe  deposit  for  her  cargo  till  she  could  be  repaired, 
may  remove  into  safe  ground  oflF  the  river.  The  Roman  law  was 
here  quoted,  too,  because  it  gave  a  good  idea  both  of  the  extent 
and  the  limitations  of  this  right,  (o) 

§  203.  The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  and    Naviga- 
Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  s^Uw-^* 
northern  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  appears  to  be  ^^n^e. 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  previously  to  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  in  respect  to  the  Mississippi ; 
the  United  States  being  in  possession  of  the  southern  shores  of 
the  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  point  where   their 
northern  boimdary  line  strikes  the  river,  and  Great  Britain,  of 
the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  the  river  in  its  whole  extent 
to  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  southern  banks  of  the  river,  from  the 
latitude  45°  north  to  its  mouth. 

The  claim  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  a  right  to 
navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  to  and  from  the  sea,  was,  in  1826,  the 
subject  of  discussion  between  the  American  and  British  govern- 
ments. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  government,  this  right  is 
rested  on  the  same  grounds  of  natural  right  and  obvious  necessity 
which  had  formerly  been  urged  in  respect  to  the  river  Mississippi. 
The  dispute  between  different  European  powers  respecting  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  in  1784,  was  also  referred  to  in  the  cor- 
respondence on  this  subject,  and  the  case  of  that  river  was 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  its  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Among  others,  it  is  known  to  have  been  alleged 
by  the  Dutch,  that  the  whole  course  of  the  two  branches  of  this 
river  which  passed  within  the  dominions  of  Holland  was  entirely 
artificial;  that  it  owed  its  existence  to  the  skill  and  labor  of 
Dutchmen ;  that  its  banks  had  been  erected  and  maintained  by 
them  at  a  great  expense.  Hence,  probably,  the  motive  for  that 
stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  that  the  lower  Scheldt, 
with  the  canals  of  Sas  and  Swin,  and  other  mouths  of  the  sea 
adjoining  them,  should  be  kept  closed  on  the  side  belonging  to 

(c)  Mr.  Jefferson's  InstnictionB  to  United  States  Ministers  in  Spain,  March  1S« 
1792.    Waite's  State  Paiiers,  x.  18&-140. 
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Holland.  But  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  totally  different, 
and  the  principles  on  which  its  free  navigation  was  maintained  bj 
the  United  States  had  recently  received  an  unequivocal  confirman 
tion  in  the  solemn  act  of  the  principal  States  of  Europe.  In  the 
treaties  concluded  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  had  been  stipu- 
lated that  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  the  Mayn,  the 
Moselle,  the  Maese,  and  the  Scheldt,  should  be  free  to  all  nations. 
Tliese  stipulations,  to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party,  might  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  the  present  judgment  of  Europe 
upon  the  general  question.  The  importance  of  the  present  claim 
might  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  at  least  eight 
States  of  the  American  Union,  besides  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
had  an  immediate  interest  in  it,  besides  the  prospective  interests  of 
other  parts  connected  with  this  river  and  the  inland  seas  through 
which  it  communicates  with'  the  ocean.  The  right  of  this  great 
and  growing  population  to  the  use  of  this  its  only  natural  outlet  to 
the  ocean,  was  supported  by  the  same  principles  and  authorities 
which  had  been  urged  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  negotiation  with 
Spain  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi.  The 
present  claim  was  also  fortified  by  the  consideration  that  this 
navigation  was,  before  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
common  property  of  all  the  British  subjects  inhabiting  this  conti- 
nent, having  been  acquired  from  France  by  the  united  exertions  of 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  in  the  war  of  1756.  Tlie 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence was  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  recognized  by  the  7th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  when  tlie  mouth  and  lower  shores  of  that 
river  were  held  by  another  power.  The  claim,  whilst  necessary  to 
the  United  States,  was  not  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  nor  could  it 
violate  any  of  her  just  rights,  (a) 

§  204.  On  the  part  of  the  British  government,  the 
Lawrence,  claim  was  Considered  as  involving  the  question  whether 
^'  *  'a  'perfect  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence could  be  maintained  according  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  liberty  of  passage  to  be  enjoyed  by  one  nation  through  the 
dominions  of  another  was  treated  by  the  most  eminent  writers  on 

(a)  American  Paper  on  the  Nayigation  of  the  St  Lawrence :  Congress.  Docu- 
ments,  SesBion  1827-1828,  No.  A,  p.  U, 
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public  law  as  a  qualified,  occasional  exception  to  the  paramount 
righta  of  property.  They  made  no  distinction  between  the  right  of 
passage  by  a  river,  flowing  from  the  possessions  of  one  nation 
through  those  of  another,  to  the  ocean,  and  the  same  right  to  be 
enjoyed  by  means  of  any  highway,  whether  of  land  or  water,  gen- 
erally accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  right  of 
passage,  then,  must  hold  good  for  other  purposes,  besides  those 
of  trade,  —  for  objects  of  war  as  well  as  for  objects  of  peace,  —  for 
all  nations,  no  less  than  for  any  nation  in  particular,  and  be 
attached  to  artificial  as  well  as  to  natural  highways.  The  princi- 
ple could  not,  therefore,  be  insisted  on  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, unless  it  was  prepared  to  apply  the  same  principle  by 
reciprocity,  in  favor  of  British  subjects,  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Hudson,  access  to  which  from  Canada  might 
be  obtained  by  a  few  miles  of  land-carriage,  or  by  the  artificial 
communications  created  by  the  canals  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 
Hence  the  necessity  which  has  been  felt  by  the  writers  on  public 
law,  of  controlling  the  operation  of  a  principle  so  extensive  and 
dangerous,  by  restricting  the  right  of  transit  to  purposes  of  irmo- 
cent  utility,  to  be  exclusively  determined  by  the  local  sovereign. 
Hence  the  right  in  question  is  termed  by  them*  an  imperfect  right. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  these  writers,  or  in  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaties  of  Vienna,  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Germany,  to  countenance  the  American  doctrine  of  an  absolute, 
natural  right.  These  stipulations  were  the  result  of  mutual  con- 
sent, founded  on  considerations  of  mutual  interest  growing  out  of 
the  relative  situation  of  the  diflerent  States  concerned  in  this  navi- 
gation. The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the  various  conven- 
tional regulations,  which  had  been,  at  diflerent  periods,  applied  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi.  As  to  any  supposed  right 
derived  from  the  simultaneous  acquisition  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
the  British  and  American  people,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  have 
survived  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  which  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged,  and  a  partition  of  the  British 
dominions  in  North  America  was  made  between  the  new  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  mother  country,  (a) 

§  205.  To  this  argument  it  was  replied,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  that,  if  the  St.  Lawrence  were  regarded  Lawrence, 
as  a  Btrait  connectmg  navigable  seas,  as  it  ought  properly 

(a)  British  Paper  on  the  NaTJ^fstion  of  the  St  Lffwrenoe.    SeMion  I^TIIA'^'^S^, 
No.  iZ,  p.  4L  ^j^ 
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to  be,  there  would  be  less  controversy.  The  principle  on  which 
the  right  to  navigate  straits  depends,  is,  that  they  are  accessorial 
to  those  seas  which  they  unite,  and  the  right  of  navigating  which 
is  not  exclusive,  but  common  to  all  nations ;  the  right  to  navigate 
the  seas  drawing  after  it  that  of  passing  the  straits.  The  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  have  between  them  the  exclusive  right  of 
navigating  the  lakes.  The  St.  Lawrence  connects  them  with  the 
ocean.  The  right  to  navigate  both  (the  lakes  and  the  ocean) 
includes  that  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  natural 
Imk.  Was  it  then  reasonable  or  just  that  one  of  the  two  co- 
proprietors  of  the  lakes  should  altogether  exclude  his  associate 
from  the  use  of  a  common  bounty  of  nature,  necessary  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  them  ?  The  distinction  between  the  right  of  passage, 
claimed  by  one  nation  through  the  territories  of  another,  on  land, 
and  that  on  navigable  water,  though  not  always  clearly  marked  by 
the  writers  on  public  law,  has  a^  manifest  existence  in  the  nature 
of  things.  In  the  former  case,  the  passage  can  hardly  ever  take 
place,  especially  if  it  be  of  numerous  bodies,  without  some  detri- 
ment or  inconvenience  to  the  State  whose  territory  is  traversed. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  passage  on  water  no  such  injury  is  sustained. 
The  American  goveAiment  did  not  mean  to  contend  for  any  prin- 
ciple the  benefit  of  which,  in  analogous  circumstances,  it  would 
deny  to  Great  Britain.  If,  therefore,  in  the  further  progress  of 
discovery,  a  connection  should  be  developed  between  the  river 
Mississippi  and  Upper  Canada,  similar  to  that  which  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  American  government 
would  be  always  ready  to  apply,  in  respect  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
same  principles  it  contended  for  in  respect  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
But  the  case  of  rivers,  which  rise  and  debouch  altogether  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  nation,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  which,  having  their  sources  and  navigable  portions  of  their 
streams  in  States  above,  finally  discharge  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  other  States  below.  In  the  former  case,  the  question  as 
to  opening  the  navigation  to  other  nations,  depended  upon  the 
same  considerations  which  might  influence  the  regulation  of  other 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  States,  and  was  to  be  exclu- 
sively determined  by  the  local  sovereign.  But  in  respect  to  tlie 
latter  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  was  a  natural  right  in 
the  upper  inhabitants,  of  which  they  could  not  be  entirely  deprived 
bjr  the  arbitrary  capric^  of  the  lower  State.    Nor  was  tlie  fact  of 
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subjecting  the  nse  of  iliis  right  to  treaty  regulations,  as  was  pro- 
posed at  Vienna  to  be  done  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
European  rivers,  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  the  right  was 
conventional,  and  not  natural.  It  often  happened  to  be  highly 
convenient,  if  not  sometimes  indispensable,  to  avoid  controversies 
by  prescribing  certain  rules  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  natural  right. 
The  law  of  nature,  though  sufficiently  intelligible  in  its  great  out- 
lines and  general  purposes,  does  not  always  reach  every  minute 
detail  which  is  called  for  by  the  complicated  wants  and  varieties  of 
modem  navigation  and  commerce.  Hence  the  right  of  navigating 
the  ocean  itself,  in  many  instances,  principally  incident  to  a  state 
.  of  war,  is  subjected,  by  innumerable  treaties,  to  various  regula- 
tions. These  regulations  —  the  transactions  of  Vienna,  and  other 
analogous  stipulations  —  shoxdd  be  regarded  only  as  the  spon- 
taneous homage  of  man  to  the  paramount  Lawgiver  of  the  xmi- 
Terse,  by  delivering  his  great  works  from  the  artificial  shackles 
and  selfish  contrivances  to  which  they  have  been  arbitrarily  and 
imjustly  subjected,  (a)^ 

(a)  Mr.  Secretary  Clay's  Letter  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  Jnne  19, 1826.  Session  1827- 
1828,  No.  43,  p.  18. 

[^^  Navigation  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  South  American  Rivers.  — 
Art.  IV  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty  of  5th  June,  1854,  now  terminated  (see  note  110, 
ante),  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  navigate  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  canals  in  Canada  used  as  means  of  communication  between  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Atlantic,  as  freely  as  British  subjects,  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  to 
tolls  and  other  assessments.  While  this  privilege  remained  in  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  British  subjects  were  to  have  a  corresponding  right  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan. 
Great  Britain  might  at  any  time  suspend  this  privilege,  upon  notice,  in  which  event 
her  right  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan  terminated ;  and  the  United  States  might  further 
suspend  the  operation,  so  fiir  as  Canada  was  affected  thereby,  of  Art.  Ill  of  the  treaty, 
admitting  certain  articles,  the  growth  and  produce  of  British  provinces,  into  the  United 
States  duty  free.  This  treaty  frirther  exempted  from  export-duty  lumber  cut  in  that 
part  of  Maine  watered  by  the  St.  John  and  its  tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  river 
and  exported  from  New  Brunswick  to  the  United  States.    (U.  S.  Laws,  x.  199  t.) 

The  treaty  of  10th  July,  1853,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, opens  the  Uruguay  and  Parana  to  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations,  subject 
only  to  conditions  established  by  the  treaty,  or  hereafter  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Confederation.  It  allows  vessels  to  load  and  unload  in  ports  open  for  the  purpose ; 
and  the  Confederation  agrees  to  establish  a  imiform  system  of  duties,  and  harbor, 
pilotage,  and  poUce  dues,  on  all  its  waters.  The  United  States  is  to  be  put  upon 
the  basis  of  the  most  fiivored  nations  as  to  trade;  and  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
and  Uruguay  are  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty,  if  they  will  extend  its  provisions 
to  those  parts  of  the  rivers  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Parana  in  which  they  have 
fluvial  rights.    (U.  S.  Laws,  z.  238  t,) 

By  a  trea^  of  4ih  'Eehruaxy,  1869,  between  the  Utiited  StKtea  and  \]h«  ^e^^oXdi^^  t& 
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Paraguay,  Paraguay  concedes  to  the  merchant-vessels  of  the  United  States  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  Paraguay,  within  its  dominions,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  own 
authority  over  the  same.     (U.  S.  Laws,  xii.  117  ^) 

By  a  treaty  of  May  18,  1858,  hetween  the  United  States  and  Bolivia,  the  latter 
country  declares,  that,  "  in  accordance  with  fixed  principles  of  international  law,  it 
regards  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  with  their  tributaries,  as  highways  or  channels 
opened  by  nature  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,''  and  invites  conunerce  of  all 
nations  to  her  ports  on  the  tributaries  of  those  riveYs ;  and  declares  that  all  places  on 
the  Bolivian  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  or  La  Plata  rivers,  accessible  by  merchant- 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  considered  as  ports  open  to  trade  within  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  provisions  of  which  establish  reciprocity  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries.    (U.  S.  Laws,  xii.  291  t.) 

By  a  law  passed  on  the  26th  November,  1853,  Ecuador  declares  free  the  navigation 
of  the  rivers  and  tributaries  within  the  republic,  including  the  Ecuadorian  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon. 

As  to  the  Peruvian  tributaries  of  tlie  Amazon,  a  controversy  arose  between  the 
United  States  and  Peru.  By  the  treaty  between  those  powers  of  26th  July,  1851,  it 
is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  "  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between 
their  respective  territories,"  and  that  "  the  citizens  of  either  may  frequent  with  their 
vessels  all  the  coasts,  ports,  and  places  of  the  other  where  foreign  commerce  is  per^ 
mitted,"  and  shall  have  "  full  liberty  to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  territories  of  either ; " 
and  each  agrees  "  not  to  g^'ant  any  favor,  privilege,  or  immunity  whatever,  in  mat- 
ters of  commerce  and  navigation,  to  other  nations  which  shall  not  immediately  be 
extended  to  the  citizens  of  tlie  other  contracting  party."  On  the  23d  October  follow- 
ing, Peru  made  a  treaty  with  Brazil,  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries,  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  vessels  of  either  country,  passing  to  or  from 
portions  of  the  other  on  that  river  or  its  tributaries,  shall  be  subject  only  to 
reciprocal  duties,  such  as  either  nation  lays  on  its  own  products.  The  United  States 
contended  that  this  treaty  came  within  the  operation  of  the  reciprocal  clanse  of  the 
treaty  of  the  26th  July,  1851,  and  gave  to  our  commerce  the  same  rights  in  the  Peru- 
vian tributaries  of  the  Amazon  with  Brazilian  commerce.  This  construction  has  been 
denied  by  Peru ;  in  which  denial  she  has  been  sustained  by  Brazil,  which  has  objected 
to  the  passage  of  commerce  of  the  United  States  through  the  Amazon.  (U.  S.  Laws, 
X.  28  t,) 

By  the  treaty  of  Dec.  80, 1853,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  navigation 
is  made  free  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  and  fit>m  their  own  territory,  tlirough 
the  Colorado  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  through  the  Mexican  part  of  the  Rio 
Grande  below  Utitude  Sl^"  4V  20",    (U.  S.  Laws,  x.  128  t.)]  — D. 
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PART     THIRD. 

INTERNATIONAL   RIGHTS   OF   STATES  IN  THEIR  PACI- 
FIC RELATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


EIGHTS    OP    LEGATION. 


§  206.  There  is  no  circumstance  which  marks  more  u«ige  of 
distinctly  the  progress  of  modern  civilization,  than  the  Sf^mTtic 
institution  of  permanent  diplomatic  missions  between  dif-  miwiona. 
ferent  States.  The  rights  of  ambassadors  were  known,  and,  in 
some  degree,  respected  by  the  classic  nations  of  antiquity.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  they  were  less  distinctly  recognized,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  they  were  firmjy  estab- 
lished. The  institution  of  resident  permanent  legations  at  all  the 
European  courts  took  place  subsequently  to  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, and  was  rendered  expedient  by  the  increasing  interest  of 
the  different  States  in  each  other's  affairs,  growing  out  of  more 
extensive  commercial  and  political  relations,  and  more  refined 
speculations  respecting  the  balance  of  power,  giving  them  the  right 
of  mutual  inspection  as  to  all  transactions  by  which  that  balance 
might  be  affected.  Hence,  the  rights  of  legation  have  become 
definitely  ascertained  and  incorporated  into  the  international 
code. 

§  207.  Every  independent  State  has  a  right  to  send    Right  to 
public  ministers  to,  and  receive  ministers  from,  any  other  oWiffatronto 
sovereign  State  with  which  it  desires  to  maintain  the  re-  ^*^^-^"**" 
lations  of  peace  and  amity.     No  State,  strictly  speaking,  ^ra. 
is  obliged,  by  the  positive  law  of  nati{)us,  to  send  or  receive  public  ■ 

ministers,  although  the  usage  and  comity  of  nations  seem.  \a  \\fiLN^ 
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established  a  sort  of  reciprocal  duty  in  this  respect.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  this  cannot  be  more  than  an  imperfect  obligation, 
and  must  be  modified  by  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  re- 
lations to  be  maintained  between  different  States  by  means  of 
diplomatic  intercourse,  (a) 

Righto  of  §  208.  How  far  the  rights  of  legation  belong  to  de- 
l^t  statM  pendent  or  semi-sovereign  States, 'must  depend  upon  the 
belonging,  nature  of  their  peculiar  relation  to  the  superior  State 
under  whose  protection  they  are  placed.  Thus,  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Kainardgi,  in  1774,  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  the 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  former  power,  have  the  right  of  sending  charges  d'affaires  of 
the  Greek  communion  to  represent  them  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople, (a) 

So  also  of  confederated  States :  their  right  of  sending  public 
ministers  to  each  other,  or  to  foreign  States,  depends  upon  the 
peculiar  nature  and  constitution  of  the  union  by  which  they  are 
bound  together.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  former  German 
Empire,  and  that  of  the  present  Germanic  Confederation,  this  right 
is  preserved  to  all  the  princes  and  States  composing  the  federal 
imion.  Such  was  also  the  former  Constitution  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  such  is  now  that  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica every  State  is  expressly  forbidden  from  entering,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation, 
with  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  or  with  a  foreign  State,  or  from 
entering,  without  the  same  consent,  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power.  The  original 
power  of  sending  and  receiving  public  ministers  is  essentially  mod- 
ified, if  it  be  not  entirely  taken  away,  by  this  prohibition.  (6)^ 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iv.  ch.  6,  §§  65-66.  Rutherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii. 
ch.  9,  §  20.  Martens,  Pr^is  du  Droit  de  Gens  Modcme  dc  TEurope,  liv.  vii.  ch.  1, 
§§  187-190. 

(a)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  6,  §  60.  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  TEurope,  st  2, 
tit  2,  ch.  3,  §  176.    Merlin,  R<5pertoire,  tit.  Ministre  PuUique,  sect  ii.  §  1,  Nos.  3,  4. 

{b)  Heffter,  Europ.  Viilker.  §  200.  Merlin,  R<5pertoire,  tit.  Ministre  Publiqw^ 
•ect  ii.  §  5. 

[u»  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Art.  I,  §  10.  The  Articles  of  Confederation 
had  the  same  prohibition  (Art.  of  Confed.  §  6) ;  and  no  State  ever  exercised  such  a 
power,  or  ever  acted  as  a  sovereign,  in  foreign  relations.  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion were  adopted  during  the  War  of  Independence,  and  were  superseded,  without 
ioterrai,  by  the  Constitation ;  so  thai  none  of  the  colonies  or  States  were  ever  in  a 
2S0 
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§  209.  The  question,  to  what  department  of  the  govern-  How  af- 
ment  belongs  the  right  of  sending  and  receiving  public  cIviHrw  or 
ministers,  also  depends  upon  the  municipal  constitution  ^^'^^^V**- 
of  the  State.  In  monarchies,  whether  absolute  or  consti-  eignty. 
tutional,  this  prerogative  usually  resides  in  the  sovereign.  In 
republics  it  is  vested  either  in  the  chief  magistrate,  or  in  a  senate 
or  council,  conjointly  with  or  exclusive  of  such  magistrate.  In  the 
case  of  a  revolution,  civil  war,  or  other  contest  for  the  sovereignty, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  the  nation  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
determining  in  whom  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  country 
resides,  yet  foreign  States  must  of  necessity  judge  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  recognize  the  government  de  facto  by  sending  to, 
and  receiving  ambassadors  from  it ;  or  whether  they  will  continue 
their  accustomed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  prince  whom  they 
choose  to  regard  as  the  legitimate  sovereign ;  or  suspend  altogether 
these  relations  with  the  nation  in  question.  So,  also,  where  an 
empire  is  severed  by  the  revolt  of  a  province,  or  colony  declaring 
and  maintaining  its  independence,  foreign  States  are  governed  by 
expediency  in  determming  whether  they  will  commence  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  new  State,  or  wait  for  its  recognition  by  the 
metropolitan  country,  (a)^ 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  which  might  arise 
from  a  formal  and  positive  decision  of  these  questions,  diplomatic 
agents  arc  frequently  substituted,  who  are  clothed  with  the  pow- 
ers, and  enjoy  the  immunities  of  ministers,  though  they  are  not 
invested  with  the  representative  character,  nor  entitled  to  diplo- 
matic honors.^^ 

political  condition  that  admitted  of  their  sending  and  receiving  public  minisflra.  The 
colon'es  acted  together  as  a  political  body,  in  all  their  international  relations,  in  tlirow- 
ing  off  their  allegiance,  and  during  the  War  of  Independence.  It  was  as  a  confed- 
eration that  their  independence  was  achieved,  and  the  confederation  passed  directlj 
into  a  supreme  government.  See  note  82,  antt^  The  United  States  a  Supreme  Got- 
emment]  —  1). 

(a)    Vide  supra,  §§  22-26.     Merlin,  R<5pertoire,  tit  Ministre  PubUque,  sect.  ii.  §  6. 

[^'^^  On  this  subject,  see  note  16,  antCf  on  Recognition  of  Independence,  and  note 
41,  ante,  on  Intervention  in  Mexico  and  Kecognition  of  the  Empire.  See  also  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  Mr.  Kush,  of  81st  March,  1848  ;  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Rives,  of  Jan.  12, 
1852;  Mr.  Everett  to  Mr.  Rives,  of  17th  February,  1863.]  —  D. 

p-ii  Where  a  revolution  or  forcible  change  of  governments  has  occurred,  a  minister 
who  had  been  accredited  to  the  country,  and  duly  received  by  the  former  government, 
and  remains  over,  will  usually  er^oy  the  immunities  of  a  public  minister,  although 
his  own  State  may  not  have  recognized  the  new  government  as  the  real  aoverei^tj , 
It  IB  not  likely  that  objections  will  come  from  that  quarter.    But  it  may  yi «VL  \»^  ^«ir 
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Condi-         §  210.  As  no  State  is  under  a  'perfect  obligation  to 

tionai  re-  receive  ministers  from  another,  it  may  annex  such  con- 
ception of  '  •' 

foreign  min-  ditions  to  their  reception  as  it  thinks  fit ;  but  when  once 
received,  they  are,  in  all  other  respects,  entitled  to  the 
privileges  aimexed  by  the  law  of  nations  to  their  public  character. 
Thus  some  governments  have  established  it  as  a  rule  not  to  receive 
one  of  their  own  native  subjects  as  a  minister  from  a  foreign 
power ;  and  a  government  may  receive  one  of  its  own  subjects, 
under  the  expressed  condition  that  he  shall  continue  amenable  to 
the  local  laws  and  jurisdiction.  So,  also,  one  court  may  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  receive  a  particular  individual  as  minister  from 
another  court,  alleging  the  motives  on  which  such  refusal  i3 
grounded,  (a) 

ciassi-  §  211.  The  primitive  law  of  nations  makes  no  other 

pubHc"ndn-  distinction  between  the  different  classes  of  pubUc  minis- 
latere.  tcrs,  than  that  which  arises  from  the  nature  of  their 

functions ;  but  the  modern  usage  of  Europe  having  introduced  into 
the  voluntary  law  of  nations  certain  distinctions  m  this  respect; 
which,  for  want  of  exact  definition,  became  the  perpetual  source  of 
controversies,  uniform  rules  were  at  last  adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  and  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  put  an  end  to  those 
disputes.  By  the  rules  thus  established,  public  ministers  are 
divided  into  the  four  following  classes: 

1.  Ambassadors,  and  papal  legates  or  nuncios. 

2.  Envoys,  muiisters,  or  others  accredited  to  sovereigns  (aupres 
des  souverains). 

3.  Ministers  resident  accredited  to  sovereigns. 


tioned  whether  a  State  can  claim,  as  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations,  that  its  agent  shall 
"  enjoy  the  immunities,"  and  be  treated  as  "  clothed  with  the  powers  of  a  .public 
minister,"  when  it  declines  to  "  invest  him  with  the  representative  character,"  or  to 
recognize  the  independence  or  lawfulness  of  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent. 
The  rule  would  seem  to  be  tliis :  if  the  revolutionary  State  chooses  to  receive  this 
restricted  diplomatic  agent,  it  must  accord  to  him  the  fmmunities  appropriate 
to  the  functions  he  is  recognized  as  discharging.  As  to  holding  official  inter- 
course with  agents  of  a  party  engaged  in  a  revolution  against  a  State  with  which 
the  United  States  holds  free  and  friendly  diplomatic  intercourse,  see  Mr.  Seward's 
memoranda  of  March  13  and  July  17,  1865,  cited  at  length  in  note  41,  ante^  on 
Intervention  in  Mexico  and  Recognition  of  the  Empire.  See  also  instructions  of 
Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons  of  23d  January,  18C2.  Pari.  Papers,  North  America, 
No.  5.]—D. 

(a)  Bynkershoek,  de  Foro  Legatorum,  cap.  11,  §  10.    Martens,  Manuel  Diplomat- 
ique,  ch.  I,  §  6.    Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Ministre  Publique,  sect.  iii.  §  6. 
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4.  Gharg^B  d'affaires  accredited  to  the  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, (a) 

§  212.  Ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  of  tlie  Amba»- 
first  class  are  exclusively  entitled  to  what  is  called  ^^^^ 
the  repreientative  character,  being  considered  as  peculiarly  repre- 
senting the  sovereign  or  State  by  whom  they  are  delegated,  and 
entitled  to  the  same  honors  to  which  tfeeir  constituent  would 
be  entitled,  were  he  personally  present.  This  must,  however,  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  as  indicating  the  sort  of  honors  to  which 
they  are  entitled ;  but  the  exact  ceremonial  to  be  observed  towards 
this  class  of  ministers  depends  upon  usage,  which  has  fluctuated 
at  different  neriods  of  European  history.  There  is  a  slight  shade 
of  difference  between  ambassadors  ordinary  and  extraordinary; 
the  former  designation  being  exlusively  applied  to  those  sent  on 
permanent  missions,  the  latter  to  those  employed  on  a  par- 
ticular or  extraordinary  occasion,  though  it  is  sometimes  ex- 

(a)  The  recez  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  tlie  19th  of  March,  1815,  provides :  — 
Art.  1.  Les  employes  djplomatiques  sont  partag^s  en  trois  classes : 
Celle  des  ambassadeurs,  l^gats  ou  nonces ; 

Celle  des  envoyc^s,  ministres,  ou  autres  accr(^dlt<^s  auprds  des  souyerains ; 
Celle  des  cliarg^s  d'afl^res  accrdditcs  aupr^  des  ministres  charg^  des  afiairet 
^trangeres. 

"  Art.  2.  Les  ambassadeurs,  l^gats  ou  nonces,  ont  seuls  Ic  caract^re  reprdsentatif. 

"  Art.  3.  Les  employes  diplomatiques  en  mission  extraordinaire,  n'ont,  k  ce  titre, 
aucune  sup<frioritc  de  rang. 

"  Art.  4.  Les  employes  diplomatiques  prendront  rang,  entre  eu2,  dans  chaque 
classe,  d'aprcs  la  date  dc  la  notification  officielle  de  leur  arriv^e. 

"  Le  present  reglement  n'apportera  aucune  innoyation  relativement  auz  repr^en- 
tans  du  Pape. 

"  Art.  6.  II  sera  d(^termin^  dans  chaque  dtat  un  mode  uniforme  pour  la  nkseption 
des  employes  diplomatiques  de  chaque  classe. 

"  Art.  6.  Les  liens  de  parcntc'  ou  d'alliance  de  famille  entre  les  cours,  ne  donnent 
aucun  rang  k  leurs  employ^  diplomatiques. 

"W  en  est  de  meme  des  alliances  politiques. 

"  Art.  7.  Dans  les  actes  ou  traiU^s  entre  plusieurs  puissances,  qui  admettent  I'alter- 
nat,  le  sort  de'cidcra,  entre  les  ministres,  de  Tordre  qui  devra  £tre  suiyi  dans  les  signa- 


« 
« 
« 


tures." 


The  protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  of  the  21st  Noyember,  1818, 
declares : 

"  Pour  eviter  les  discussions  ddsagnfables  qui  pourraient  ayoir  lieu  k  Payenir  sur 
un  point  dVtiquette  diplomatique,  que  Tanncxe  du  recez  de  Vienne,  par  lequel  les 
questions  de  rang  ont  ^te  rdgle'es,  ne  parait  pas  ayoir  prdvu,  il  est  arrets  entret 
les  cinq  cours,  que  les  ministres  r^sidens,  accnfdit^s  auprbs  d'elles  forroeront,  par 
rapport  k  leur  rang,  une  classe  intermc'diaire  entre  les  ministres  du  second  ordre  et 
les  charges  d'afiaires." 
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tended  to  those  residing  at  a  foreign  court  for  an  ihdeterminate 
period,  (a) 

The  right  of  sending  ambassadors  is  exclusively  confined  to 
.crowned   heads,  the  great  republics,  and  other  States  entitled 
to  royal  honors.  (6) 

§  213.  All  other  public  ministers  are  destitute  of  that 
of  the  sec-  particular  clmracter  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
representing  generally  the  person  and  dignity  of  the 
sovereign.  They  represent  him  only  in  respect  to  the  particular 
business  committed  to  their  charge  at  the  court  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  (a) 

Ministers  of  the  second  class  are  envoys,  envoys  extraordi- 
nary, ministers  plenipotentiary,  envoys  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary,  and  internuncios  of  the  Pope.  (6) 

§  214.  So  far  as  the  relative  rank  of  diplomatic  agents 
niatic  prcce-  may  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  respective  func- 
tions, there  is  no  essential  difference  between  public 
ministers  of  the  first  class  and  those  of  the  second.  Both  are 
accredited  by  the  sovereign,  or  supreme  executive  power  of  the 
State,  to  a  foreign  sovereign.  The  distinction  between  ambassa- 
dors and  envoys  was  originally  grounded  upon  the  supposition, 
that  the  former  are  authorized  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  sover- 
eign himself;  whilst  the  latter,  although  accredited  to  him,  are 
only  authorized  to  treat  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  or 
other  person  empowered  by  the  sovereign.  The  authority  to  treat 
directly  with  the  sovereign  was  supposed  to  involve  a  higher 
degree  of  confidence,  and  to  entitle  the  person  on  whom  it  was 
conferred,  to  the  honors  due  to  the  highest  rank  of  public  minis- 
ters. This  distinction,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  upon  any  essential 
difference  between  the  functions  of  the  two  classes  of  diplomatic 
agents,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  usage  of  all  times,  and 
especially  the  more  recent  times,  authorizes  public  ministers  of 
every  class  to  confer,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  with  the  sovereign 
at  whose  court  they  are  accredited,   on   the   political   relations 

(rt)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iv.  ch.  6,  §§  70-79.  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens  Modernc  de  TEurope,  liv.  vii.  ch.  9,  §  192.  Alartens,  Manuel  Diplomatique, 
ch.  1,  §  9. 

(6)  Martens,  PrC'cis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  2,  §  198.     Vide  ante,  §  163 

(a)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  1,  §  10. 

(d)  Jbid.  ch.  1,  §  10. 
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between  the  two  States.  But  even  at  those  periods  when  the 
etiquette  of  European  courts  confined  this  privilege  to  ambassa- 
dors, such  verbal  conferences  with  the  sovereign  were  never  con- 
sidered as  binding  official  acts.  Negotiations  were  then,  as  now, 
conducted  and  concluded  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
it  is  through  him  that  the  determinations  of  the  sovereign  are 
made  known  to  foreign  ministers  of  every  class.  If  this  observation 
be  applicable  as  between  States,  according  to  whose  constitutions 
of  government  negotiations  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  conducted  directly  between  their  respective  sovereigns,  it  is 
still  more  applicable  to  representative  governments,  whether  con- 
stitutional monarchies  or  republics.  In  the  former,  the  sover- 
eign acts,  or  is  supposed  to  act,  only  through  his  responsible 
ministers,  aiid  can  only  bind  the  State  and  pledge  the  national 
faith  through  their  agency.  In  the  latter,  the  supreme  executive 
magistrate  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  relations  with  a  foreign 
sovereign,  such  as  would  require  or  authorize  direct  negotia- 
tions between  them  respecting  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two 
States.  (a)i22 

§  215.  In  the  third  class  are  included  ministers,  min-  Minister* 
isters  resident,  residents,  and  ministers  chargds  d'affaires,  ^^^l^^  ^"^ 
accredited  to  sovereigns,  (a) 

Charges  d'affaires,  accredited  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  court  at  which  they  reside,  are  either  charges  d'affiiires  ad 
Tioc,  who  are  originally  sent  and  accredited  by  their  governments, 

(a)  Pinlieiro-Ferreira,  Notes  to  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  torn,  ii.:  Notes 
12,  14. 

[^'^  In  tlie  United  States,  it  is  the  settled  practice  for  all  communications  of  a 
business  character  by  foreign  ministers  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
none  to  the  President.  This  was  settled  in  the  case  of  M.  Genet,  the  minister  of  the 
French  Kepublic,  who  attempted  to  address  President  Washington  directly  with  com- 
plaints as  to  his  official  conduct  in  relation  to  France.  It  is  alsd  settled,  that  messages 
from  the  President  to  Congress,  as  well  as  debates  in  Congress,  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  notice  by  a  foreign  minister  in  correspondence  with  the  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  M.  Genet,  Aug.  19, 1793.  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Sen.  Castillo,  Dec.  16, 1836. 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  Sen.  de  la  Kosa,  Feb.  16,  1849.  Mr.  Webster  to  M.  Hiilsemann, 
Dec.  21,  1850.  Mr.  Webster  to  Sen.  de  la  Kosa,  Feb.  21,  1861.  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
case  of  M.  Hiilsemann,  the  Austrian  Charge  d'Affaires,  took  the  ground,  that,  as  Charg6 
d 'Affaires,  he  not  only  could  not  hold  any  direct  intercourse  on  public  affairs  with 
the  President,  but,  as  matter  of  strict  right,  was  not  entitled  to  be  presented  to  him. 
Letter  of  June  8,  1852.]  —  D. 

(a)  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  lir.  Til.  ch.  2,  §  194. 
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or  charges  d'affaires  per  interim^  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
minister  of  tlieir  respective  nations  during  his  absence.  (6) 

According  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
which  has  since  been  generally  adopted,  public  ministers  take  rank 
between  themselves,  in  each  class,  according  to  tlie  date  of  tlie 
official  notification  of  their  arrival  at  the  court  to  which  tliey  are 
accredited,  (c) 

The  same  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  also  abolished 
all  distinctions  of  rank  between  public  ministers,  arising  from 
consanguinity  and  family  or  political  relations  between  their  dif- 
ferent courts,  (d) 

A  State,  which  has  a  right  to  send  public  ministers  of  different 
classes,  may  determine  for  itself  what  rank  it  chooses  to  confer 
upon  its  diplomatic  agents;  but  usage  generally  requires  that 
those  who  maintain  permanent  missions  near  the  government  of 
each  other  should  send  and  receive  ministers  of  equal  rank.  One 
minister  may  represent  his  sovereign  at  different  courts,  and  a 
State  may  send  several  mmisters  to  the  same  court.  A  minister 
or  ministers  may  also  have  full  powers  to  treat  with  foreign  States, 
as  at  a  Congress  of  different  nations,  without  being  accredited  to 
any  particular  court,  (e) 

Consuls  §  216.  Consuls,  and  other  commercial  agents,  not 
mcrdaT  being  accredited  to  the  sovereign  or  minister  of  foreign 
agents.  affairs,  are  not,  in  general,  considered  as  public  minis- 
ters; but  the  consuls  maintained  by  the  Christian  Powers  of 
Europe  and  America  near  the  Barbary  States  are  accredited  and 
treated  as  public  ministers,  (a) 

Letters  of  §  ^17.  Every  diplomatic  agent,  in  order  to  be  received 
credence.  }|j  that  character,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  honors 
attached  to  his  rank,  must  be  furnished  with  a  letter  of  credence. 
In  the  case  of  an  ambassador,  envoy,  or  minister,  of  either  of  the 
three  first  classes,  this  letter  of  credence  is  addressed  by  the  sov- 
ereign, or  other  chief  magistrate  of  his  own  State,  to  the  sovereign 

(6)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  1,  §  11. 

(c)  Keccz  (lu  Congrds  de  Vienne  du  19  Mars,  1815,  art.  4. 

id)  Ibid.  art.  6. 

(e)  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  2,  §§  199-204. 

(a)  B/iikershoek,  de  Foro  Lcgatorum,  cap.  10,  §§  4-6.    Martens,  Manuel  Diplo- 
matique, ch,  I,  §  13.    Vattel,  Uv.  u.  cVv.  %  \  U.  ^*\t^M«i^QxX,^^\  UisaJawaadeur.  Uv.  i. 
§  1,  p.  63, 
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or  State  to  whom  the  minister  is  delegated.     In  the  case  of  a 
cliarg(S  d'aiaires,  it  is  addressed  by  the  secretary,  or  minister  of 
state  charged  with  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  of  the  other  government.     It  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  cabinet  letter^  but  is  more  generally  in  that  of  a  letter  of 
council.     If  the  latter,  it  is  signed  by  the  sovereign  or  chief  magis- 
trate, and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  State.     The  minister  is 
furnished  with  an  authenticated  copy,  to  be  delivered  to  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  on  asking  an  audience  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  original  to  the  sovereign,  or  other  chief  magistrate 
of  the  State,  to  whom  he  is  sent.     The  letter  of  credence  states 
the  general  object  of  his  mission,  and  requests  that  full  faith 
and  credit  may  be  given  to  what  he   shall  say  on  the  part  of 
his  court,  (a) 

§  218.  The  full  power,  authorizing  the  minister  to 
negotiate,  may  be  inserted  in  the  letter  of  credence,  but 
it  is  more  usually  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  letters-patent.  In 
general,  ministers  sent  to  a  Congress  are  not  provided  with  a 
letter  of  credence,  but  only  with  a  full  power,  of  which  the*y  re- 
ciprocally exchange  copies  with  each  other,  or  deposit  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  mediating  power  or  presiduig  minister,  (a) 

§  219.  The  instructions  of  the  minister  are  for  his  own     instmc- 
direction  only,  and  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  gov-  ^*®"*- 
ernment  to  which  he  is  accredited,  unless  he  is  ordered  by  his 
own  government  to  communicate  them  in  extenso,  or  partially ;  or 
unless,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  deems  it  expedient  to 
Biake  such  a  communication,  (a)^ 

§  220.   A  public  minister,  proceeding  to  his  destined 
post  in  time  of  peace,  requires  no  other  protection  than 
a  passport  from  his  own  government.     In  time  of  war,  he  must  be 
provided  with  a  safe-conduct  or  passport,  from  the  government  of 

(a)  Martens,  Pr6ci8,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  8,  §  202.    Wicquefort,  de  TAmbassadeur, 
Uv.  i.  §  15. 

(a)  Wicquefort,  liv.  i.  §  16.    Martens,  Pr6cis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  8,  §  204.    Manuel 
Diplomatique,  ch.  2,  §  17. 

(a)  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  2,  §  16. 

[1^  It  is  understood  that  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  may  decline  to  hear  a 
despatch,  or  other  written  communication,  read  to  him  by  a  diplomatic  oc^^eiilf  >ix\\.«^% 
a  copy  is  left  with  •him.    The  reason  is,  that  it  puts  him  to  the  d\«iOLva.ik\a^»fe  ol  >m\tv^ 
ohViged  to  trust  to  his  memory,  while  the  other  party  to  the  inlervicvr  \vaa  x\\ft  y«i\\axi%. 
la  case  of  verbal  commmiications,  the  two  parties  are  on  an  equsiiity  .\— 1>. 

^1 
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the  State  with  which  his  own  country  is  in  hostility,  to  enable  him 
to  travel  securely  through  its  territories,  (a)^  • 

•  §  221.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  public  minister,  on  ar- 

a  public       riving  at  his  desthied  post,  to  notify  his  arrival  to  tlie 

minister,  on        .    .  /•  /•       •  re  *  t/»  xi_      /•       •  •    •   a        •        i* 

arriving  at  minister  of  foreign  atiairs.  If  the  foreign  minister  is  of 
^^^  the  first  class,  tliis  notification  is  usually  communicated 
by  a  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation,  or  other  person  attached  to 
the  mission,  who  hands  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  credence,  at  the  same  time  requesting  an  audi- 
ence of  the  sovereign  for  liis  principal.  Ministers  of  the  second 
and  tliird  classes  generally  notify  their  arrival  by  letter  to  tlie 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  requesting  him  to  take  the  orders  of 

(a)  Vattel,  liv.  iy.  ch.  7,  §  85.    Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  2,  §  19.    Flassan,  His- 
toire  de  la  Diplomatie  Fran^aise,  tonf,  v.  p.  246. 

[^  Passports. — The  theory  and  practice  respecting  passports  to  priyate  citizens 
in  time  of  peace  seems  to  be  this :  each  nation,  as  part  of  its  internal  system,  nuiy 
withhold  the  right  of  transit  through  its  territory.  Permissions  to  foreigners  to  pass 
through  it  are  properly  passports ;  and,  in  strictness,  a  foreigner  would  be  obliged 
to  obtain  a  new  passport  at  the  boundaries  of  each  nationality,  and  each  national 
authonty  might  subject  him  to  an  examination  to  ascertain  his  character  and  citizen- 
ship. To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  a  system  is  adopted  by  which  a  citizen,  leaving 
his  own  country  for  another,  obtains  from  his  own  government  what  is  called  a  pass- 
port, and  is  so,  as  respects  a  right  to  leave  his  own  country ;  but,  in  respect  to 
foreign  countries,  is  rather  a  certificate  of  citizenship,  with  such  a  description  of  the 
person,  and  usually  with  his  autograph  appended,  as  will  serve  to  identify  the  bearer, 
and  prevent  the  document  being  transferred.  The  presenting  of  this  at  the  entrance 
to  a  foreign  country  serves  to  authenticate  and  identify  the  bearer ;  and  the  foreign 
government,  instead  of  granting  a  passport,  gives  its  assent  to  the  bearer's  passing 
through,  in  the  form  of  a  vis^  upon  the  document  itself.  This  is  especially  convenient 
to  the  traveller  in  going  through  several  countries,  and  enables  the  local  govern- 
ments to  examine  and  authenticate  the  person  and  document  at  various  points,  attested 
by  fresh  vis^s.  Where  a  person  away  from  home  desires  a  passport  or  certificate  from 
his  own  government,  one  may  be  given  him  by  the  diplomatic  agent  of  that  govern- 
ment. Each  nation  has  its  rules  as  to  who  may  give  and  receive  these  passports ;  and 
compliance  with  them  is  expected  to  satisfy  foreign  governments,  in  respect  to 
forms.  As  this  passport  from  one's  own  government  attests  to  no  privilege,  but 
simply  certifies  private  citizenship,  it  furnishes  no  exemption  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  country  which  receives  him.  The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  it  is, 
tliat  it  is  a  request  to  foreign  governments  to  admit  the  bearer,  with  the  privileges 
and  obligations  of  a  foreign  citizen.  It  would  seem  plain,  that  a  diplomatic  officer 
abroad  could  give  no  passport  to  any  person  who  did  not  stand  in  some  relation 
with  that  officer's  country ;  if  not  as  a  citizen  or  subject,  perhaps  as  in  its  employ- 
ment. An  exception  to  this  rule  would  be  irregular,  and  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  request  addressed  to  the  courtesy  of  other  governments  for  reasons  which 
should  be  stated.  Martens,  Precis,  liv.  iii.  ch.  3,  §  84 ;  liv.  vii.  ch.  5,  §  219.  Pin- 
heiro-Ferreira,  title  "Passport."  U.  S.  Laws,  xi.  ch.  127,  §  28;  and  xii.  ch.  79, 
§28,]^D, 
2QR 
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the  sovereign,  as  to  the  delivery  of  their  letters  of  credence. 
Charges  d'affaires,  who  are  not  accredited  to  the  sovereign,  notify 
their  arrival  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  time  requesting  an 
audience  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering their  letters  of  credence. 

S  222.   Ambassadors,  and  other  ministers  of  the  first     .  ^. 

^  '  Audience 

class,  are  entitled  to  a  public  audience  of  the  sovereign;  ofth«Bov- 
but  this  ceremony  is  not  necessary  to  enable  them  to  chief  magiii- 
enter  on  their  functions,  and,  together  with  the  ceremony  ^*** 
of  tlie  solemn  entry ^  which  was  formerly  practised  with  respect  to 
this  class  of  ministers,  is  now  usually  dispensed  with,  and  they 
are  received  in  a  private  audience,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
ministers.  At  this  audience  the  letter  of  credence  is  delivered, 
and  the  minister  pronounces  a  compbHientary  discourse,  to  which 
the  sovereign  replies.  In  republican  States,  the  foreign  min- 
ister is  received  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  chief  executive 
magistrate  or  council,  charged  with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
nation,  (a) 

§  223.  The  usage  of  civilized  nations  has  established  a  Diploma- 
certain  etiquette,  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the  ^^  etiquette, 
diplomatic  corps,  resident  at  the  same  court,  towards  each  other, 
and  towards  the  members  of  the  government  to  which  they  are 
accredited.  The  duties  which  comity  requires  to  be  observed,  in 
this  respect,  belong  rather  to  the  code  of  manners  than  of  laws, 
and  can  hardly  be  made  the  subject  of  positive  sanction ;  but  there 
are  certain  established  rules  in  respect  to  them,  the  non-observance 
of  which  may  be  attended  with  inconvenience  in  the  performance  of 
more  serious  and  important  duties.  Such  are  the  visits  of  etiquette, 
which  the  diplomatic  ceremonial  of  Europe  requires  to  be  rendered 
and  reciprocated,  between  public  ministers  resident  at  the  same 
court,  (a) 

8  224.  From  the  moment  a  public  minister  enters  the    ^ .  ., 

"  '^  ,  Pnvileges 

territory  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  sent,  during  the  time  of  a  public 
of  his  residence,  and  until  he  leaves  the  country,  he  is 
entitled  to  an  entire  exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  both 
civil  and  criminal.     Representing  the  rights,  interests,  and  dignity 
of  the  sovereign  or  State  by  whom  he  is  delegated,  his  person  is 

(a)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  4,  §§  88-86. 
(a)  Ibid.  ch.  4,  §  87. 
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sacred  and  inviolable.  To  give  a  more  lively  idea  of  this  complete 
exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  the  fiction  of  extrarterritori- 
ality  has  been  invented,  by  which  the  minister,  though  actually  in 
a  foreign  country,  is  supposed  still  to  remain  within  the  territory 
of  his  own  sovereign.  He  continues  still  subject  to  the  laws  of 
his  own  country,  which  govern  his  personal  status  and  rights 
of  property,  whether  derived  from  contract.  Inheritance,  or  tes- 
tament. His  children  born  abroad  are  considered  as  natives. 
This  exemption  from  the  local  laws  and  jurisdiction  is  founded 
upon  mutual  utility,  growing  out  of  the  necessity  that  public 
ministers  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  local  autlior- 
ity,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  mission.  The  act  of 
sending  the  minister  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  receiving  him 
on  the  other,  amounts  #  a  tacit  compact  between  the  two 
States  that  he  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  authority  of  his  own 
nation.  («) 

The  passports  or  safe-conduct,  granted  by  his  own  government 
in  time  of  peace,  or  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent  in  time 
of  war,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  his  public  character  for  this  pur- 
pose. (6) 

Exec  §  ^^^'  '^^^^®  immunity  extends,  not  only  to  the  person 

tions  to  the   of  the  minister,  but  to  his  family  and  suite,  secretaries  of 

general  rule  ,  .         -  . 

ofexem[>.  Icgatiou  and  other  secretaries,  his  servants,  movable  ef- 
tiiTiocaT  fccts,  and  the  house  in  which  he  resides,  (a) 
junsdiction.  ipj^^  minister's  person  is,  in  general,  entirely  exempt 
both  from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where 
he  resides.  To  this  general  exemption  there  may  be  the  foUowmg 
exceptions : 

1.  This  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  tribunals 
and  authorities  does  not  apply  to  the  contentious  jurisdiction,  which 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §  1-6.  Rutherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii. 
b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  20.  Wicquefort,  de  TAmbassadeur,  liv.  i.  §  27.  Bynkershoek,  de 
Foro  Legatorum,  cap.  6,  8.  Vattel,  Droit  dcs  Gens,  liv.  iv.  ch.  7,  §§  81-125.  Mar- 
tens, Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  5,  §§  214-218.  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de 
TEurope,  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  p.  203.  FiiUx,  Droit  International  Priv6,  §  184.  Wheaton's 
Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  237-243. 

(6)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  7,  §  83. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §§  8,  9.    Bynkershoek,  de  Foro 
Legatorum,  cap.  13,  §  6 ;  cap.  16,  20.    Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  §  113 ;  ch.  9,  §§  117- 
123.    Martens,  Pr6cis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  6,  §§  21&-227;  ch.  9,  §§  284-287.    FoUx, 
§§  184-186. 
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may  be  conferred  on  those  tribunals  by  the  minister  voluntarily 
making  himself  a  party  to  a  suit  at  law,  (by^ 

2.  If  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent, 
and  that  country  has  not  renounced  its  authority  over  him,  he 
remains  still  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  But  it  may  be  question- 
able whether  his  reception  as  a  minister  from  another  power,  with- 
out any  express  reservation  as  to  his  previous  allegiance,  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  renunciation  of  this  claim,  since  such 
reception  implies  a  tacit  convention  between  the  two  States  that  he 
shall  be  entirely  eiempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  (c) 

3.  If  he  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  service  of  the  power  who 
receives  him  as  a  minister,  as  sometimes  happens  among  the 
German  courts,  he  continues  still  subject  to  the  local  juris- 
diction, (rf) 

4.  In  case  of  offences  committed  by  public  ministers,  affecting 
the  existence  and  safety  of  the  State  where  they  reside,  if  the 
danger  is  urgent,  their  persons  and  papers  may  be  seized,  and 
they  may  be  sent  out  of  the  country.^  In  all  other  cases,  it 
appears  to  be  the  established  usage  of  nations  to  request  their 
recall  by  their  own  sovereign,  which,  if  uifreasonably  refused  by 
him,  would  unquestionably  authorize  the  offended  State  to  send 
away  the  offender.  There  may  be  other  cases  which  might,  under 
circumstances  of  sufficient  aggravation,  warrant  the  State  thus 
offended  in  proceeding  against  an  ambassador  as  a  public  enemy, 
or  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  his  person,  if  justice  should  be 
refused  by  his  own  sovereign.  But  the  circumstances  which 
would  authorize  such  a  proceeding  are  hardly  capable  of  precise 

(ft)  Bynkershoek,  cap.  16,  §§  13-15.  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  §  111.  Martens,  Vreda, 
&c.,  liy.  Tii.  ch.  5,  §  216.  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit  Ministre  PuUique,  sect  v.  §  4, 
No.  10. 

[125  In  the  trial  of  Herbert  for  murder,  at  Washington,  in  1866,  the  Minister  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  was  an  important  witness  to  the  transaction,  refused  to  appear  in  court 
at  the  request  of  tlie  United  States  Government,  who  admitted  his  right  to  decline ;  and 
his  own  government  refused  to  instruct  him  to  appear  as  a  witness,  although  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  His  objection  was,  that,  by  appear- 
ing, he  subjected  himself  to  cross-examination  and  to  rules  which  justice  to  the 
respective  parties  might  require  the  court  to  enforce.  Ex.  Doc.  Senate,  No.  21, 
84th  Cong.  8d  Sess.  See  note  129,  infra,  on  Diplomatic  Immunity,  for  filler  exami- 
nation of  the  doctrine  of  waiving  the  privilege  of  exemption.]  —  D. 

(c)  Bynkershoek,  cap.  11.    Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  §  112. 

{(i)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  8,  §  28.  M 

[^»  For  instances  of  the  enforcement  of  this  rule,  see  Lord  8tBnbQ!^*%  BiiX«  <A  * 

EogUmd,  L  888,  484.J  — D. 
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definition,  nor  can  any  general  rule  be  collected  from  the  examples 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  nations,  where  public  ministers  have 
thrown  off  their  public  character,  and  plotted  against  the  safety  of 
the  State  to  which  they  were  accredited.  These  anomalous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  resolve  themselves  into  the  paramount 
right  of  self-preservation  and  necessity.  Grotius  distinguishes 
here  between  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  self-defence  and 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  punishment.  Though  the  law 
of  nations  will  not  allow  an  ambassador's  life  to  be  taken  away  as 
a  punishment  for  a  crime  after  it  has  been  comiAitted,  yet  this  law 
does  not  oblige  the  State  to  suffer  him  to  use  violence  without  en- 
deavoring to  resist  it.  (e)^ 

Personal  §  ^^^'  ^^^  ^'^®  *^^  family,  Servants  and  suite,  of  the 
exemption  minister,  participate  in  the  inviolability  attached  to  his 
to  his  fami-  pubUc  character.  The  secretaries  of  embassy  and  lega- 
nesr^^-*^  ^^^^  ^^  especially  entitled,  as  official  persons,  to  the 
vants,  &c.  privileges  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  in  respect  to  tlieir 
exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  (a) 

The  municipal  laws  of  some,  and  the  usages  of  most  nations, 
require  an  official  list  of  the  domestic  servants  of  foreign  ministers 
to  be  communicated  to  the  secretary  or  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefit  of  this  exemption.  (6) 

It  follows  from  the  principle  of  the  extra-territoriality  of  the 
minister,  his  family,  and  other  persons  attached  to  the  legation,  or 
belonging  to  his  suite,  and  their  exemption  from  the  local  laws 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  they  reside,  that  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  these  persons  rests  with  the  minister,  to 
be  exercised  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  his  own  country. 
In  respect  to  civil  jurisdiction,  both  contentious  and  voluntary,  this 
rule  is,  with  some  exceptions,  followed  in  the  practice  of  nations. 
But  in  respect  to  criminal  offences  committed  by  his  domestics, 

(e)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §  4.  Kutherford's  Inst.  toI.  ii. 
b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  20.  Bynkershoek,  de  Foro  Competent.  Legat.  cap.  17, 18,  19.  Vattel, 
Uv.  iv.  ch.  7,  §§  94-102.  Martens,  Pr6cis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  6,  §  218.  Ward's  Hist 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  ii.  ch.  17,  291-334.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations, 
250-254. 

[1*7  See  note  129,  in/rfl,  on  Diplomatic  Immmiity.]  —  D. 

(a)  Grotius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §  8.  Bynkcrshock,  cap.  15,  20.  Vattel,  liv.  ir.  cb.  9, 
§  120-128.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  Uv.  vii.  ch.  5,  §  219 ;  ch.  9,  §§  284-287.  Folix, 
§  164,  (§  209,  S^  edit.) 

(d)  Blackstone'B  Comm.  i.  ch.  1 .    'V] .  S,  "U^*,  \.  ^%  2Ar-28. 
802 
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although  in  strictness  the  minister  has  a  right  to  try  and  punish 
them,  the  modern  usage  merely  authorizes  him  to  arrest  and  send 
them  for  trial  to  their  own  country.^  He  may,  also,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  discretion,  discharge  them  from  his  service,  or  deliver 
them  up  for  trial  under  the  laws  of  the  State  where  he  resides ;  as 
he  may  renounce  any  other  privilege  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  the 
public  law.  (<?)^ 

[^^  Heflfler  says  that  a  minister  in  a  Christian  country  has  no  authority  to  inflict 
penalties  upon  his  suite,  and  no  jurisdiction  to  decide  controversies  of  legal  rights 
among  them,  and  between  his  fellow-citizens  residing  in  the  country.  (Europ.  Volker. 
§  216.)  De  Martens,  §  215.  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fay, 
the  United  States  Minister  at  Berne,  of  Noy.  12,  1860,  takes  the  ground,  that  a 
minister  of  the  United  States  has  no  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen  or  over  his  suite ;  and  that  what  is  called  the  extra-territoriality  of  the 
embassy  relates  only  to  what  is  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  diplomatic 
functions,  and  does  not  make  the  place  of  the  minister's  residence  a  portion  of  the 
United  States  in  such  a  sense  that  private  persons,  by  presenting  themselves  there  for 
purposes  of  private  contracts,  whether  of  marriage  or  of  business,  can  give  to  their 
acts  exemption  from  the  law  of  that  country,  or  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  their  own 
country.  If  the  latter  effect  is  produced,  it  must  be  by  force  of  statute  law.  (U.  S. 
Laws,  xii.  72,  Act  1860,  ch.  179.)  Dr.  Woolsey  states  tlie  law  to  be  that  the  authori- 
zation of  his  own  State,  and  the  consent  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  are  both  ^ 
necessary  to  the  exercise  by  the  ambassador  of  any  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his 
suite,  servants,  or  fellow-countrymen.  If  one  of  the  suite  commits  a  crime  without 
the  limits  of  the  hotel,  he  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  ambassador  to  be  dealt  with.  In 
modem  times,  the  ambassador  does  no  more  than  secure  and  send  home  the  accused 
for  trial,  and  prepare  the  evidence.  His  authority  in  civil  matters  is  confined  to  au- 
thenticating and  solemnizing  testaments,  contracts,  and  marriages,  when  empowered 
thereto  by  his  own  government.  ( Woolsey 's  Introd.  §  92  </.)  In  the  case  of  the  coach- 
man of  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  United  States  Minister  in  London,  the  British  Government 
claimed  the  right  to  arrest  him  on  a  criminal  charge,  for  an  assault  committed  out- 
side the  residence,  and  to  make  the  arrest  within  its  limits ;  admitting,  however, 
the  propriety  of  first  giving  notice  to  the  minister,  that  he  might  deliver  him  up, 
or  make  arrangements  with  the  police  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  their  entering 
to  search  and  seize.    See  note  129, 1'n/ra,  on  Diplomatic  Immunity.]  —  D. 

{c)  Bynkershoek,  cap.  15,  20.  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  9,  §  124.  Rutlierforth's  Inst 
vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  20.  Kluber,  Part  U.  tit.  2,  §§  212-214.  Merlin,  Repertoire, 
tit.  Minislre  Publique,  sect.  vi. 

[12»  Diftiomatic  Immunity  in  a  Foreign  Stale.  —  The  subject  of  diplomatic  immunity  of 
person  and  place  has  been  obscured  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  **  extra-territoriality." 
Treating  this  figure  of  speech  as  a  fact,  and  reasoning  logically  from  it,  have  led  to 
results  of  an  unsatisfactory  and  impracticable  character.  If  the  hotel  were,  as  the 
phrase  supposes,  absolutely  out  of  the  sovereign's  territory,  it  would  follow  that  he 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  an  act  done  there,  whatever  its  character  and  by  whomsoevei 
committed,  unless  he  would  have  had  such  jurisdiction  had  the  act  been  done  on  the 
soil  of  the  ambassador's  country.  Thus,  if  a  British  subject  committed  an  offence 
against  anotlier  British  subject  within  the  limits  of  the  hotel  of  the  French  Minister, 
neither  being  connected  with  the  embassy,  and  was  afterwards  arreaXed  Vu  iiVi«  %\x««\a. 
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§  227.  The  personal  eflTects  or  movables  belonging  to 
tion  of  the  the  minister,  within  the  territory  of  the  State  where  he 
house  and  resides,  are  entirely  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction ; 
property.      ^^^  ^^^^  ^£   l^j^  dwclling-house  *;    but  any  other   real 

the  British  court  could  not  take  cognizance  of  the  crime,  unless  it  could  do  so  bad  it 
been  actually  committed  in  France.  So,  too,  no  process,  dyil  or  criminal,  for  any 
purpose,  could  be  serred  within  the  hotel,  although  the  person  on  whom  it  was  to 
be  served  had  no  connection  with  the  mission,  and  had  only  sought  asylum  there. 
Every  such  case  would  be  one  for  international 'extradition. 

A  clear  miderstanding  of  these  questions  requires  that  the  phrase  should  be  treated 
as  a  figure  of  speech,  and  not  a  fact  from  which  inferences  can  be  drawn.  The  true 
test  is  one  lying  behind  and  clear  of  that  illustration.  The  whole  subject  depends 
upon  this  principle, — the  convenience  of  nations.  Nations  necessarily  agree  that  the 
functions  of  the  ambassador  must  be  performed  with  freedom.  The  ultimate  test 
is,  whether  the  exercise  of  the  municipal  authority  in  question  is  an  unreasonable 
interference  with  that  freedom.  The  questions  in  detail  are,  —  what  persons  and 
places  must  have  immunity,  and  what  degree  of  immunity,  in  order  to  the  securing 
of  this  object 

I..  Jurisdiction  oteb  the  besidekce  of  the  ambassadob,  —  called,  fob 

CONTENIENCK,  THE   HOTEL,   WHICH   INCLUDES  THE   OBOUND8  AND  OUTBUILDINGS. 

K  the  fiction  of  extra-territoriality  were  a  fact,  the  question  would  admit  but  of 
one  solution.  But,  the  test  being  the  convenience  of  nations,  no  reason  is  seen  why 
the  fact,  that  an  act  was  done  within  the  hotel,  should  of  itself  be  a  bar  to  jurisdic- 
tion. If  «  British  subject  commits  an  offence  within  the  hotel  of  the  French 
Minister  against  another  British  subject,  neither  having  any  connection  witb  the 
mission,  and  is  afterwards  arrested  in  the  street,  there  seems  no  reason  connected 
with  the  convenience  or  dignity  of  diplomacy  why  he  should  not  be  tried  by  the 
British  courts,  and  every  reason  why  he  should  not  be  exempt  from  their  jurisdiction, 
and  either  lege  aoliUus,  or  amenable  only  to  French  laws  and  procedure.  In  short,  the 
mere  fact  tliat  cither  a  contract  was  made  or  a  wrong  done  within  the  hotel,  if  not 
involving  any  privilege  of  the  persons  concerned,  or  of  the  place  of  arrest,  seems  to 
present  no  ground  for  ousting  the  sovereign  of  his  jurisdiction. 

II.  Immunity  of  the  residence  of  the  ambassador. 

It  is  conceded,  that,  in  the  extreme  case  of  an  emergency  afiecting  the  existence 
of  the  nation,  as  in  case  of  an  insurrection  in  which  the  ambassador  is  implicated,  if 
any  diplomatic  immunity  of  person  or  place  is  disregarded,  in  good  &ith  and  from 
necessity,  it  furnishes  no  just  ground  for  international  complaint.  This  exception, 
applicable  alike  to  local  and  personal  immunity,  being  once  stated,  may  be  dismissed 
from  fiirtlier  consideration  in  this  note. 

Neither  the  opinions  of  text-writers  nor  the  practice  of  nations  is  settled  as  to 

this  general  immunity.    The  British  Government,  it  has  been  seen,  has  claimed  the 

right  to  enter  and  make  arrests,  admitting  only  the  propriety  of  giving  notice. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  &ir  result  of  reasoning  on  principle  and  of  a  comparison 

of  authorities,  that  the  hotel  should  ei^oy  (with  the  exception  of  the  exigency  stated) 

an  absolute  immunity  from  the  service  of  compulsory  process  within  its  limits. 

Distinctions  between  civil  and  criminal  processes,  and  between  citizens  and  foreign- 

en,  and  persons  connected  or  not  coivtvecled  with  the  embassy,  are  complex  and 

tnublesome,  and  do  not  solve  the  diflicuVly,    It  x\\^  coTi^^\v\<iW!»  ^i  xa^K^ta  T««\;iiies 

t  the  hotel  be  free  from  fordUe  entry  wiOi  fetc\U^  i^wi«»»/\\.  Sm  \«ax  \a  \a.x^ 
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property,  or  immovables,  of  which  he  may  be  possessed  within  the 
foreign  territory,  is  subject  to  its  laws  and  jurisdiction.  Nor  is 
the  personal  property  of  which  he  may  be  possessed  as  a  merchant 

a  simple  and  avowed  rule.  Little  practical  inconvenience  can  arise  from  it.  If,  on 
demand,  the  ambassador  refuses  to  deliver  up  the  person  sought,  it  becomes  a  diplo- 
matic question  between  him  and  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  or  between 
the  two  nations ;  and  the  sovereign  has  the  usual  remedy  of  dismissing  the  ambas- 
sador, and,  if  that  is  not  enough,  of  refusing  to  receive  another  in  his  place,  or  to 
grant  rights  of  diplomatic  hotel,  as  well  as  other  international  remedies.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  an  ambassador  would  fail  to  protect  his  hotel  against  being 
made  an  asylum  for  offenders,  by  having  it  understood  that  tliey  would  be  at  once 
delivered  up.  This  immunity  of  the  hotel  from  invasion  is,  of  course,  a  local  immu- 
nity, and  is  irrespective  of  the  character  or  nationality  of  the  person  sought  to  be 
arrested,  the  nature  of  the  offence,  or  place  where  it  was  committed.  The  duty  of 
the  ambassador  to  make  delivery  of  any  such  person,  on  demand,  is  of  course  absolute 
in  all  cases  where  he  does  not  claim  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  his  own  country 
over  the  person  or  the  ofience ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  is  his  duty  to  send  the  person 
home  for  trial,  unless  the  laws  of  his  own  country  give  him  jurisdiction  to  try  the 
cause,  and  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited  assents  to  his  exercise  of  such 
jurisdiction  within  his  realm. 

III.  What  persons  arb  entitled  to  diplomatic  immunity  from  con- 
straint. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  ambassador  himself,  and  his  family  and  suite,  are  entitled  to 
immunity.  The  question  is,  who  are  comprehended  within  the  terms  "family  and 
suite."  The  test  must  be,  again,  its  effect  upon  the  convenience  of  nations.  It  is 
reasonable  that  the  immunity  should  be  extended  to  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
minister,  and  to  such  other  persons  as,  in  good  faith,  are  permanent  members  of  his 
£fimily ;  and  that  it  should  not  extend  to  mere  visitors.  It  is  impossible  to  make, 
in  advance,  a  classification  applicable  to  all  cases.  If  a  case  arises  respecting  per- 
sons in  a  doubtful  position  between  mere  visitors  and  permanent  members  of  the 
family,  It  must  be  s'bttled  on  its  own  circumstances. 

As  to  the  suite,  all  writers  and  all  practice  agree  that  the  official  suite  are  pro- 
tected ;  and  by  **  official  suite  "  is  meant  persons  employed  directly  in  diplomatic  duties, 
appointed  or  recognized  by  the  ambassador's  government  as  diplomatic  functionaries. 
But  doubts,  it  has  been  seen,  are  thrown  out  whether  the  immunity  extends  further. 
But  surely  the  convenient  discharge  of  his  duties,  acconling  to  the  customs  of  society, 
requires  that  the  ambassador  shall  have  the  necessary  services,  about  his  hotel  and  his 
person,  of  people  usually  employed  in  those  capacities.  If  he  is  an  invalid  or  tempo- 
rarily  ill,  a  nurse  or  body-servant  is  a  necessity ;  and  a  right  to  free  transportation, 
according  to  the  customs  and  necessities  of  society,  in  his  private  carriage,  and  to  the 
performance  of  offices  in  his  household  by  proper  persons,  is  reasonable.  Although 
it  may  be  that  high  officials,  in  their  own  country,  have  no  such  general  immunity 
for  their  servants  and  residences,  still,  in  the  case  of  a  sole  representative  of  his 
nation,  under  foreign  and  not  necessarily  friendly  jurisdiction,  tlie  dignity  and  con- 
venience of  nations  is  best  secured  by  a  rule  which  shall  give  large  protection,  leaving 
the  concessions  and  accommodations  to  comity  and  good  faith  in  cases  as  they  may 
arise.  liere,  again,  a  classification,  in  advance,  of  what  shall  in  ail  ca&<^«  \)e  \\\^  '^x- 
sonal  suite  of  an  nmbagsador  entitled  to  exemption,  is  not  practicaYAe.  T\\e  CLOvXASxiX. 
caseg  must  rest  on  their  circumatances.  A  mode  sometimes  adopted  is  tot  XX\e  m\T^\«c 
to  truisnut  to  the  Foreign  Omce  a  list  of  his  official  and  personsd  suite  ;  «i\d,  M  Vi« 

26*  ^»& 
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carrying  on  trade,  or  in  a  fiduciary  character,  as  an  executor,  &c.y 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  local  laws,  (a) 

Foreign  Office  thinks  it  an  unreasonable  one,  objection  can  be  made  and  the  matter 
settled  at  the  time. 

IV.  Thb  extent  of  the  pebsonal  immunity  or  the  ambassador  akd  his 

SUITE. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  ambassador  must  be  exempt  from  all  constraint  upon  his 
person  and  his  movements  and  the  employment  of  his  time.  He  cannot,  of  course,  be 
arrested.  It  seems  to  be  settled,  that  he  cannot  be  required  to  attend  as  a  witness  in 
court ;  as  this  would  involvo  an  authority  over  his  time  and  movements,  to  be  exei^ 
cised  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  tribunals,  and  with  reference  to  the  convenience  or 
rights  of  other  parties  or  of  the  court.  The  same  objections  exist  to  his  being  obliged 
to  give  a  deposition,  in  the  sense  of  the  common  law,  where  he  is  examined  by  a  magis- 
trate and  subject  to  cross-examination.  (See  note  125,  ante.)  With  greater  force  it 
applies  to  his  being  compelled  to  attend  court  as  a  defendant.  Even  if  rules  are  made 
by  which  ambassadors  are  exempt  from  a  levy  of  execution  on  their  persons  or  prop- 
erty, from  committal  for  contempt,  and  by  which  their  convenience  is  consulted,  still 
tlie  fact  remains  that  their  convenience  and  freedom  would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
authorities  of  the  nation,  legislative  or  judicial,  or  both ;  and,  if  an  ambassador  should 
decline  to  attend  court,  and  to  comply  with  such  rules  as  the  authorities  chose  to  M 
enforce,  a  decree  might  be  rendered  against  him  which  would  conclude  his  riglits. 

The  question  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed,  whether  the  ambassador  can  proceed 
in  the  courts,  as  a  plaintiff.  It  has  been  stated  in  many  text-books  that  he  can  do  so, 
by  waiving  his  personal  privilege.  If  all  that  is  meant  by  that  is,  that,  if  he  does 
waive  the  privilege,  and  invokes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  as  a  plaintiff,  it  is  com- 
petent for  the  court  to  try  the  case,  and  the  doing  so  will  furnish  no  just  groupd  of 
oflencc,  it  may  be  true.  But,  if  it  is  meant,  that,  as  between  himself  and  liis  own 
sovereign,  it  is  his  right  to  waive  the  exemption  and  go  into  court  as  a  plaintiff,  it  is 
enough,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  that  is  not  a  question  of  international  law,  but  of  the 
direct  relation  between  a  sovereign  and  his  agent.  If  it  is  appropriate  to  say  any 
thing  on  that  point,  it  may  be  suggested,  that,  without  the  assent  of  liis  own  ^oa  ereign, 
no  ambassador  ought,  by  voluntarily  appearing  in  court,  either  as  plaintiff  or  as  defend- 
ant, to  place  himself  in  a  situation  by  which  he  may  forfeit  his  right  to  exemption  from 
control  over  his  time  or  movements.  As  far  as  the  courts  are  concerned,  it  would 
seem,  that,  if  the  ambassador  invokes  their  jurisdiction  as  plaintiff,  tliey  may  take 
cognizance  of  the  case ;  and  no  just  cause  of  international  complaint  can  arise,  if  they 
withhold  direct  process  on  his  person  or  property,  and  do  not  refuse  to  consult  his 
reasonable  convenience  as  far  as  the  rights  of  others  and  the  public  business  permit. 
In  case  a  suit  is  filed  against  an  ambassador,  no  nation  allows  the  issue  of  a  compul- 
sory process  against  his  person  or  property  to  secure  his  appearance ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  equally  a  violation  of  principle  to  serve  a  notice  upon  him,  and  proceed 
to  render  a  conclusive  judgment  against  him  in  his  absence,  if  he  should  decline  to 
appear.  The  practice  of  France  has  been  to  send  notice  to  the  ambassador  through 
the  Foreign  Office ;  but  then,  if  he  decline  to  appear,  no  further  proceedings  are  had. 

These  rules  and  the  reasons  for  them,  in  the  case  of  the  ambassador,  are  applicable 

to  all  persons  having  the  diplomatic  immunity.    The  loss  or  waiver  of  the  privilege 

may  he  of  little  consequence  in  the  case  of  many  of  thcni,  but  the  rule  must  be  uniform. 

It  has  been  contended,  tbat,  it  W\e  aiwXsaLawidor  or  one  of  his  suite  engage  in 

(a)  Vatfel,  liv.  iv.  cli.  8,  ||  U^U^.    l.\w\feTi*,^^i^v:\%At.,>^^.V\^.,esv.'^,\*lXV. 
Kluber,  Ft  U,  tit.  2,  eh.  3,  §  210.    UerUti,  *eet.  n  .  %  Vv  .^o.  V!>, 
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§  228.  The  question,  how  far  the  personal  effeets  of  a  DifcuBsion 
public  minister  are  liable  to  be  seized  or  detained,  in  order  Anwrican^* 
to  enforce  the  performance,  on  his  part,  of  the  contract  of  ^P^  ^*^^^^ 

r  7  r       7  Man  govern- 

hiring  of  a  dwelling-house,  inhabited  by  him,  has  been  inents,  re- 
recently  discussed  between  the  American  and  Prussian  exemption 
goveniments,  in  a  case,  tlie  statement  of  which  may  serve  ministe™ 
to  illustrate  the  subject  we  are  treating.  iScSjuria- 

The  Prussian  Civil  Code  declares,  that  "  the  lessor  is  diction, 
entitled,  as  a  security  for  the  rent  and  other  demands  arising 
under  the  contract,  to  the  rights  of  a  Pfandgldvbiger^  upon  the 

trade,  he  is  liable  to  answer  in  court  for  any  contracts  or  obligations  arising  out  of  his 
business.  If  the  principle  were  carried  out,  the  result  would  seem  to  be,  that,  in  case 
of  such  an  obligation,  he  waived  his  privileges  entirely,  and  could  be  treated  in  all 
respects  as  any  other  tradesman,  even  to  the  arrest  of  his  person.  But  this  is  not  con- 
tended.  It  is  said  that  he  is  liable  to  suit,  with  all  its  consequences,  except  the  arrest 
of  his  person  or  exempted  property.  It  w^ould  seem  that  tlie  plainer  and  better  rule 
would  be  to  make  no  distinction,  and  to  allow  the  diplomatic  officer  his  immunity 
t  from  all  suits,  from  whatever  cause  arising.  His  engaging  in  trade  would  be  a  cause 
of  objection,  both  on  the  part  of  his  own  sovereign  and  of  tliat  to  whom  he  is 
accredited  :  for,  if  he  waived  his  privilege,  it  would  be  to  the  injury  of  his  own  sover- 
eign ;  and,  if  he  asserted  it,  it  would  be  unfair  towards  the  persons  with  whom  he 
dealt.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  a  settled  doctrine,  as  there  is  great  weight  of 
authority  in  favor  of  the  exception.  But  the  modem  practice  disfavors  and  practi- 
cally prohibits  diplomatic  agents  from  engaging  in  trade. 

V.  .What  property  is  exempt  from  arrest. 

All  writers  agree  that  the  official  property  of  the  embassy  is  exempt ;  as  the  hotel, 
with  its  furniture  and  appurtenances ;  the  personal  effects  of  the  ambassador ;  and 
every  thing  which  can  be  said  to  be  a  means  or  instrumentality  for  exercising  the  dip- 
lomatic functions.  (See  note  180,  infra.)  The  only  question  is  as  to  real  or  personal 
property  of  the  ambassador,  being  neither  official  property,  personal  effects,  nor  official 
instruments  or  means.  The  same  objection  exists  to  allowing  process  in  rein  against 
such  property,  as  to  requiring  Ills  appearing  in  court  as  a  party  or  witness.  If  his 
proj^erty  is  proceeded  against,  he  must  become  a  litigant  to  defend  or  regain  it,  and  be 
subjected  to  rules  controlling  his  time  and  movements,  even  if  he  secures  exemption 
firom  other  obligations  and  liabilities  of  common  suitors.  The  decision  of  tliis  question 
ought  not  to  dejiend/  as  most  writers  seem  to  make  it,  on  the  character  of  tlie  property 
seized,  as  official  or  unofficial ;  for  the  seizure  is  but  a  step  in  the  litigation.  The  owner 
is  to  have  notice  to  appear  and  litigate,  and  must  either  lose  his  property  or  become  a 
party  to  the  litigation.  The  balance  of  convenience  is  in  favor  of  the  exemption 
from  seizure  of  all  the  property  of  an  officer  whom  it  is  right  to  exempt  from  being 
compelled  to  a])pear  as  a  defendant  in  a  strictly  personal  suit.  He  is  liable  in  his  own 
country  ;  and  the  remedy  by  diplomatic  complaint  will  usually  be  sufficient. 

As  to  cases  of  property  engaged  in  trade,  or  held  in  private  trust,  one  rule  of  con- 
duct ought  to  be  laid  down.    The  diplomatic  officer  should  not  engage  either  in  trade, 
or  in  the  execution  of  unofficial  trusts  which  may  involve  liUgation.    li  \\\%  «o  ^ovev^Na 
regarded  by  jntemational  Jaw  as  a  waiver  of  his  privilege,  it  may  \>e  m  deTo^Viom  ^1 
t/ie  rights  of  hie  own  sovereign,  whose  privilege  it  is  that  he  undertaken  to  '««iNe.   "^ 
j't  Is  not  so  regarded,  it  majr  operate  unfairly  upon  other  parties.^— D. 

^1 
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goods  brought  by  the  tenant  upon  the  premises,  and  there  remain- 
ing at  the  expiration  of  the  lease." 

The  same  code  defines  the  nature  of  the  right  of  a  creditor 
whose  debt  is  thus  secured.  "  A  real  right,  as  to  a  thing  belong- 
ing to  another,  assigned  to  any  person  as  security  for  a  debt,  and 
in  virtue  of  which  he  may  demand  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing  itself,  is  called  Unterpfandsrecht.^^  (a) 

Under  this  law,  the  proprietor  of  the  house  in  which  the  minis- 
ter of  the  United  States  accredited  at  the  court  of  Berlin  resided, 
claimed  the  right  of  detaining  the  goods  of  the  minister  found  on 
the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  in  order  to  secure  the 
payment  of  damages  alleged  to  be  due,  on  account  of  injuries  done 
to  the  house  during  the  contract.  The  Prussian  government  do- 
cided  that  the  general  exemption,  under  the  law  of  nations,  of  the 
personal  property  of  foreign  ministers  from  the  local  jurisdiction, 
did  not  extend  to  this  case,  where,  it  was  contended,  the  right  of 
detention  was  created  by  the  contract  itself,  and  by  the  legal  effect  ^ 
given  to  it  by  the  local  law.  In  thus  granting  to  the  proprietor 
the  rights  of  a  creditor  whose  debt  is  secured  by  hypothecation, 
(^Pfandgliiuhiger^)  not  only  in  respect  to  the  rent,  but  as  to  all 
other  demands  arising  under  the  contract,  the  Prussian  Civil  Code 
confers  upon  him  a  real  right  as  to  all  the  effects  of  the  tenant, 
which  may  be  found  on  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
by  means  of  which  he  may  retain  them,  as  a  security  for  all  his 
claims  derived  from  the  contract. 

S  229.  It  was  stated,  by  the  American  minister,  that 

Arpiimcnt  ,  .  ,  ,     , 

of  the  United  this  dccision  placed  the  members  of  the  corpB  diplomat- 
iRter  against  ique^  accredited  at  the  Prussian  court,  on  the  same  foot- 
the  claim,     j^^^  ^j^j^  ^j^^  subjccts  of  the  country,  as  to  the  right  which 

the  Prussian  code  confers  upon  the  lessor  of  distraining  the  goods 
of  the  tenant,  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  contract.  The 
only  reason  alleged  to  justify  such  an  exception  to  the  general 
principle  of  exemption  was,  that  the  right  in  question  was  consti- 
tuted by  the  contract  itself.  It  was  not  pretended  that  such  an 
exception  had  been  laid  down  by  any  writer  of  authority  on  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  this  consideration  alone  presented  a  strong 
objection  against  its  validity,  it  being  notorious  that  all  the  ex- 
ceptiona  to  the  principle  were  carefully  enumerated  by  the  most 

(a)  AJigemeineB  Landrecht  fvff  die  px«uw\&e\ieii  ^\aaXft\i,^%x\.\.  >QX.,'2\,\^Sk-, 
tit  80,  §  1. 
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esteemed  public  jurists.  Not  only  is  such  an  exception  not  con- 
firmed by  them,  but  it  is  expressly  repelled  by  these  writers.  Nor 
could  it  be  pretended  that  the  practice  of  a  single  government,  in 
a  single  case,  was  sufficient  to  create  an  exception  to  a  principle 
which  all  nations  regarded  as  sacred  and  inifiolable. 

Doubtless,  by  the  Prussian  code,  and  that  of  most  other  nations, 
the  contract  of  hiring  gives  to  the  proprietor  the  right  of  seizing, 
or  detaining  the  goods  of  the  tenant,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  or 
damages  incurred  by  injuries  done  to  the  premises.  But  the  ques- 
tion here  was,  not  what  are  the  rights  conferred  by  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  country  upon  the  proprietor,  in  respect  to  the  tenant 
who  is  a  subject  of  that  country;  but  what  are  those  rights  in 
respect  to  a  foreign  minister,  whose  dwelling  is  a  sacred  asylum ; 
whose  person  and  property  are  entirely  exempt  from  the  local  juris- 
diction ;  and  who  can  only  be  compelled  to  perform  his  contracts 
by  an  appeal  to  his  own  government.  Here  the  contract  of  hiring 
"^V^onstitutes,  per  ae,  the  right  in  question,  in  this  sense  only,  that 
the  law  furnishes  to  one  of  the  parties  a  special  remedy  to  com- 
pel the  other  to  perform  its  stipulations.  Instead  of  compelling 
the  lessor  to  resort  to  a  personal  action  against  the  tenant,  it  gives 
him  a  lien  upon  the  goods  found  on  the  premises.  This  lien  may 
be  enforced  against  the  subjects  of  the  country,  because  their  goods 
are  subject  to  its  laws  and  its  tribunals  of  justice ;  but  it  cannot 
be  enforced  against  foreign  ministers  resident  in  the  country,  be- 
cause they  are  subject  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  contract  in  question  had  been  a  bill 
of  exchange  drawn  by  the  minister,  not  in  the  character  of  a 
merchant,  but  for  defraying  his  ordinary  expenses.  The  laws  of 
every  country,  in  such  a  case,  entitle  the  holder  of  the  bill  to  arrest 
the  person  of  his  debtor,  in  case  of  non-payment.  It  might  be 
said,  in  the  case  supposed,  that  the  contract  itself  gives  the  right 
of  arresting  the  person,  with  the  same  reason  that  it  was  pretended, 
in  the  case  in  question,  that  it  gave  the  right  of  seizing  tlie  goods 
of  the  debtor. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  one  privilege  of  which  a  public  minister 
might  not  be  deprived,  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  which  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  exemption  to  which  he 
was  entitled  as  to  his  personal  effects.     But  to  deprive  \\\m  ot  \5:vvs^ 
riglit  alone,  would  be  to  deprive  him.  of  that  iudepeud^iuc^  «aA 
security  which  are  hidispensably  necessary  to  enable  Yiim  to  ^uMKl 
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the  duties  he  owes  to  his  own  goveniment.  If  a  single  article  of 
bis  furniture  maj  be  seized,  it  may  all  be  seized,  and  the  minister, 
with  his  family,  thus  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  If 
the  sanctity  of  his  dwelling  may  be  violated  for  this  purpose,  it 
may  be  violated  for  any  other.  If  his  private  property  may  be 
taken  upon  this  pretext,  the  property  of  his  government,  and  even 
the  archives  of  the  legation,  may  be  taken  upon  tlie  same  pretext. 

.  §  230.  Tiie  exemption  of  the  goods  of  a  public  min- 

or Grotiun,  on  ister  from  every  species  of  seizure  for  debt,  is  laid  down 
e  **"  J*^^     l3y  Grotius  in  the  following  manner  : 

'^  As  to  what  respects  the  personal  effects  (mobilia)  of  an  am- 
bassador,, which  are  considered  as  belonging  to  his  person,  they 
are  not  liable  to  seizure,  neither  for  the  payment  nor  for  security 
of  a  debt,  either  by  order  of  a  court  of  justice,  or,  as  some 
pretend,  by  command  of  the  sovereign.  This,  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  soundest  opinion;  for  an  ambassador,  in  order  to  enjoy 
complete  security,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  every  species  of 
restraint,  both  as  to  his  person,  and  as  to  those  things  which  are 
necessary  for  his  use.  If,  then,  he  has  contracted  debts,  and  if, 
which  is  usually  the  case,  he  has  no  real  property  (immobilia)  in 
the  country,  he  should  be  politely  requested  to  pay,  and  if  he 
refuses,  resort  must  be  had  to  his  sovereign."  (a) 

We  here  perceive  that  tliis  great  man  himself,  both  as  a  public 
minister  and  public  jurist,  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  per- 
sonal property  of  an  ambassador  could  not  be  seized,  either  for  the 
payment  or  for  security  of  a  debt ;  or,  according  to  the  original 
text,  —  Ad  solutionem  debiti  aut  pignoris  causd.  Bynkershoek,  in 
his  treatise  De  Foro  competeiiti  Legatorum^  cites  with  approbation 
this  passage  of  Grotius. 

Position  §  231.  Bynkershoek  himself,  in  commenting  upon  the 
8h(!cic"orthe  declaratory  edict  of  the  States-General  of  the  United 
subject.  Provinces,  of  1679,  exempting  foreign  ministers  from 
arrest,  and  their  effects  from  attachment,  for  debts  contracted  in 
the  country,  observes  :  — 

"  The  declaration  of  the  States-General  does  not  materially  differ 
from  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  which  I  have  quoted  in  tlie  preceding 
chapter.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  this  author  states,  that  the 
effects  of  an  ambassador  cannot  be  seized,  either  for  payment  or 


(a)  GroUuB,  de  3iii.Be\.  acYwi.Vife.Ti.  csk^.\^,\^, 
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for  security  of  a  debt,  because  they  are  considered  as  appertaining 
to  his  person.  Respecting  this  principle  Antoine  Mornac  reports 
tliat,  in  the  year  1608,  Henry  IV.  king  of  Franco,  pronounced 
against  the  legality  of  a  seizure  made  at  Paris,  for  the  non-payment 
of  rent,  of  the  goods  of  the  Venetian  ambassador.  This  decision 
has  been  since  constantly  observed  in  every  country. 

"  But  this  may  be  said  to  be  carrying  the  privilege  too  far,  since 
the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  an  ambassador  is  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  person  as  to  a  right  in  the  thing  thus  seized  ;  a  right 
of  which  the  proprietor  cannot  be  deprived  by  the  ambassador." 

This  author  had  here  anticipated  the  argument  of  the  Prussian 
government,  to  which  he  replies  as  follows  :  — 

"  But  far  from  unduly  pressing  the  principle,  by  the  effecU  which 
are  spoken  of  in  the  declaration  of  1679  I  understood  only  personal 
effects,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  serve  for  the  use  of  ambassadors, 
(Jd  est  ut£nsilia^^  as  I  shall  point  out  in  that  part  of  this  treatise 
where  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  their  property.  It  is  of  these 
effects  that  I  affirm,  that  they  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations,  considered  as  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge, 
to  secure  the  payment  of  what  is  due  from  an  ambassador.  I  even 
maintain  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  seize  them,  either  in  order  to  in- 
stitute a  suit  or  to  execute  it  judicial  sentence."  (a) 

In  his  sixteenth  chapter  Bynkershoek  explauis  what  he  means 
by  those  eflFects  which  sei've  for  the  use  of  ambassadors,  that  is, 
utensilia.  In  this  chapter  he  admits  that  the  property,  both  per- 
sonal and  real,  of  a  public  minister,  may,  in  some  cases^  be  attached, 
to  compel  him  to  defend  a  suit  commenced  by  those  who  might 
have  a  claim  against  him :  — "I  say  the  property  (bona)  in  gen- 
eral, whether  personal  or  real,  unless  they  appertain  to  the  person 
of  the  ambassador  and  he  possesses  them  as  ambassador;  in  a 
word,  all  those  things  vritliout  which  he  may  conveniently  perform 
the  ftuictions  of  his  office.  I  except,  then,  from  the  number  of 
those  goods  of  the  ambassador  which  may  be  thus  attached,  corn, 
wine,  oil,  every  kind  of  provisions,  furniture,  gold,  toilette,  orna- 
ments, perfumes,  drugs,  clothing,  carpets  and  tapestry,  coaches, 
horses,  mules,  and  all  other  things  which  may  be  comprised  in  the 
terms  of  the  Roman  law,  legati  instructi  et  cum  instrumento.^^ 

In  the  following  section  he  explains  his  doctrine,  t\ia\i  c^^tV^dASL 

(aj  Bjrnkenboek,  de  Foro  Legatorum,  cap.  9,  §§  9, 10. 
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effects  of  a  public  minister  may  be  attached,  in  order  to  institute 
against  him  a  suit,  and  to  compel  him  to  defend  it,  by  showing 
that  it  is  meant  to  bo  limited  to  the  single  case  where  the  minister 
assumes  on  himself  the  character  of  a  merchant,  in  which  case  the 
goods  possessed  by  him,  as  such,  may  be  attached  for  this  purpose. 
"  All  these  things,"  says  he,  "  ought  not,  according  to  my  view,  to 
be  excepted,  unless  they  are  destined  for  the  use  of  the  ambassa- 
dor and  his  household.  For  it  is  not  the  same  with  corn,  wine, 
and  oil,  for  example,  which  an  ambassador  may  have  in  his  ware- 
houses, for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  nor  with  horses  and  mules, 
which  he  may  keep  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and  selling." 

.  §  232.  Vattel  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  extent  of  the 

ofVattei,  on  privilege  in  question.     The  only  exception  he  admits  to 

e  8u  jec  ^j^^  general  rule  is  that  of  a  public  minister  who  engages 
in  trade,  in  which  case  his  personal  goods  may  be  attached,  to 
compel  him  to  answer  to  a  suit.  To  this  exception  he  annexes 
two  conditions,  the  latter  of  which  was  deemed  decisive  of  the 
present  question. 

"  Let  us  subjoin  two  explanations  of  what  has  just  been  said  : 
1.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  character  of  a 
public  minister  requires  the  most  favorable  interpretation  for  the 
benefit  of  that  character.  I  mean  to  say  that  where  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  whether  an  article  is  really  destined  to  the  use  of  the 
minister  and  his  household,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  his  stock  in 
trade,  the  question  must  be  determmed  in  favor  of  the  minister ; 
otherwise  there  might  be  danger  of  violating  his  privilege.  2. 
When  I  say  that  the  effects  of  a  minister,  which  have  no  connec- 
tion with  his  character,  and  especially  those  belonging  to  his  stock 
in  trade,  may  be  attached,  this  must  be  understood  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  attachment  is  not  gromided  on  any  matter  relating 
to  his  concerns  as  muiister;  as,  for  instance,  for  supplies  fur- 
nished to  his  household,  for  the  rent  of  his  hotel,  &c."  (a) 

Reply  of  §  233.  In  reply  to  these  arguments  and  authorities  it 
the  I  ni8-  ^g^  urged,  on  behalf  of  the  Prussian  government,  that  if, 
emment  in  the  present  case,  any  Prussian  authority  had  pretended 
to  exercise  a  right  of  jurisdiction,  either  over  the  person  of  the 
minister  or  his  property,  the  solution  of  the  question  would  doubt- 
less  appertain  to  the  law  oi  nalioua,  and  it  must  be  determined 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  \W.  W.  eVi.  ^,  %  W^^.  l&x.  ^\«»Xkq.  \ft  ^aw«Q.  ^ 
Werther,  Note  verbale,  15th  May,  l^aft. 
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according  to  the  precepts  of  that  law.  But  the  only  question  in 
the  present  case  could  be,  what  are  the  legal  rights  established 
by  the  contract  of  hiring,  between  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant. 
To  determine  this  question,  there  could  be  no  other  rule  than  the 
civil  law  of  the  country  where  the  contract  was  made,  and  where 
it  was  to  be  executed,  tliat  is,  in  the  present  case,  the  Civil  Code 
of  Prussia,  (a) 

§  234.  The  controversy  having  been  terminated,  as 
between  the  parties,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  house  restor-  mem  of  the 
ing  the  cflfects  which  had  been  detained,  on  the  payment  ^^  ^^"^* 
of  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  the  premises, 
the  Prussian  government  proposed  to  submit  to  the  American 
government  the  following  question: 

§  235.  "  If  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent,  accredited  near    propoMi 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  enters,  of  his  own  pfan*to\he^ 
accord,  and  in  the  prescribed  forms,  into  a  contract  with  ^"!^*^ 

'  *  '  states  gov- 

an  American  citizen ;  and  if,  under  such  contract,  the  erament. 
laws  of  the  country  give  to  such  citizen,  in  a  given  case,  a  recU 
right  (droit  rSel)^  over  personal  property  (hieriB  mohilierB)^  belong- 
ing to  such  agent :  does  the  American  government  assume  the 
right  of  depriving  the  American  citizen  of  his  real  right.,  at  the  sim- 
ple instance  of  the  diplomatic  agent  relying  upon  his  extra-territo- 
riality  ?  " 

§  236.  This  question  was  answered  on  the  part  of  the    ^^pi^  ^f 
American  government,  by  assuming  the  instance  contcm-  slate«"w. 
plated  by  the  Prussian  government  to  be  that  of  an  im-  emment. 
plied  contract,  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
by  which  the  former  had  secured  to  him,  under  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  country,  a  tacit  hypothek  or  lien  upon  the  furniture  of  the 
latter.     It  was  taken  for  granted  that  there  was  no  express  hypo- 
thecation, still  less  any  giving  in  pledge^  which  implies  a  transfer 
of  possession  by  way  of  security  for  a  debt. 

This  distinction  was  deemed  important.  Tliere  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  this  last  case,  the  pawnee  has  a  complete  right,  a 
real  right  as  it  was  called  by  the  Prussian  government,  or  jus  m  re, 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  diplomatic  immunities.  And  accord- 
ingly, this  was  the  course  pointed  out  to  creditors  by  Bynkershoek, 
who  denies  them  all  other  means  of  satisfying  t\\cmse\v^ft  o\3l\*  o1 

faj  Baron  de  Wertber  to  Mr,  Wheaton,  Note  verbale,  19ih  May ,  1«8^. 
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the  minister's  personal  goods.  Of  course,  these  words  were  used 
with  the  proper  restriction,  which  confines  them  to  the  apparatus 
UgationiSj  or  such  as  pass  imder  the  description  of  legatiM  mstrua- 
tu8  et  cum  instrumento. 

With  tliese  distinctions  and  qualifications,  the  American  gov- 
ernment had  no  doubt  that  the  view  taken  by  its  minister  of  this 
•  question  of  privilege  was  entirely  correct.  Tlie  sense  of  that 
government  had  been  clearly  expressed  in  the  act  of  Congress, 
1790,  which  includes  the  very  case  of  distress  for  rent,  among 
other  legal  remedies  denied  to  the  creditors  of  a  foreign  minister. 

That  this  exemption  was  not  peculiar  to  the  statute  law  of  this 
country,  but  was  strictly  juris  gentium^  appeared  from  the  prece- 
dents mentioned  by  the  great  public  jurist  just  cited  in  his  trea- 
tise De  Foro  Legatorum^  the  great  canon  of  this  branch  of  public 
law.  (a) 

Besides  this  conclusive  authority  upon  the  very  point  in  ques- 
tion, Bynkershoek  states  the  principle  (out  of  Grotius)  that  the 
personal  goods  of  a  foreign  minister  caimot  be  taken  by  way  of 
distress  or  pledge,  and  gives  it  the  sanction  of  his  most  emphatic 
assent,  (h)  Indeed  the  whole  scope  of  the  treatise  referred  to, 
went  to  establish  this  very  doctrine. 

The  nub-  §  237.  But  to  cousidcr  it  on  principle.  Three  several 
ered  wi"^  questions  would  arise  upon  the  inquiry  propounded  by 
principle.     ^^  Prussiau  government.     1st.  Is  the  landlord's  right, 

(a)  "  Qui  haec  (bona)  considerantur  ut  personse  accessiones Et 

secundum  hec  Momadus  refert  ad  L.  2,  §  8,  de  Judic.  Regi  Galliarum  placuisse, 
anno  1608,  malt  pro  locario  Pariaiis  Venitce  reipublica  legati  mobilia  fuisse  retenta  ;  et  con- 
itanter  ita  tuu  est  servatum  deinceps  ubique  gentium.  Sed  forte  dices ;  id  nimium  esse,  quia 
ea  mobilium  detentio  non  tarn  fit  ex  causa  personse,  qukm  jure  in  re,  quod  locatori  corn- 
petit  in  invectis  et  iiUuis,  quodque  jus,  lege  qucesitum,  legatis  au/erre  non  potsit.  Sed  tantum 
abest,  ut  nimium  dicamus,  ut  vel  bona,  quorum  meminit  d.  Edictum  anni  1679,  non 
aliter  interpretemur,  qukm  bona  mobilioy  id  est,  utensilia,  &c.  Haec  utensilia  nego,  ex 
jure  gentium,  pignori  esse,  vel  unquam  fuisse,  quin  nee  capi  posse,  vel  ad  ordiendum 
judicium,  vel  ad  servandum,  quod  nobis  debetur,  vel  ad  exsequendam  rem  judicatam. 
Et  fiicil^  assentior  Grotio,  si  de  utensUibus  accipias,  quae  ipse  dixit,  ea  nempe  pignoriB 
cau8&  capi  non  poBse,  nee  per  judiciorum  ordinem,  nee  manu  regid,  expIos&  sic  distinctione, 
quae  aliis  olim,  sed  sine  ratione,  placuerat."    De  Foro  Legal,  cap.  ix. 

Compare  the  catalogue  of  the  personal  goods  so  privileged,  id.  cap.  xvi. 

(6)  "  Bona  quoque  legati  mobilia,  et  quae  proinde  habentur  personae  accessio,  pignoris 

causa,  aut  ad  solutionem  debiti,  capi  non  posse,  nee  per  judicorum  ordinem,  nee  quod 

gufdam  volunt,  manu  regi&,  verius  est:  nam  omnis  coactio  a  legato  abesse  debet, 

tarn  quae  res  ei  neoesaarias,  q\\km  qun  ^T%o\^Ta  Xaxv^w,  ^q  \\fi,\\a  el  sit  securitas." 

B^Dlcershoek,  de  Foro  Legatorum,  cap.  Vm.    Qito^Ma,  ^<i  ^>ai.'a^.  %ii^^fc,\&i/^ 

cap.  18,  §  19. 
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in  such  a  case,  a  real  right  properly  so  called  ?  2d.  Admitting  it 
to  be  so,  can  it  be  asserted,  consistently  with  Prussifgi  municipal 
law,  against  a  foreign  minister  who  has  not  voluntarily  parted  with 
his  possession,  on  an  express  contract,  to  secure  payment  of  rent 
or  damages  ?  8d.  Supposing  the  municipal  law  of  Prussia  to  con- 
template the  case  of  a  foreign  minister,  can  that  law  be  enforced, 
in  such  a  case,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations  ? 

§  288.  There  was,  in  all  systems  of  jurisprudence,    -^^^jj^ 
great  difficulty  in  settling  the  legal  category  of  the  land-  "ght  of  tbe 

ifludioiu  ft 

lord's  right.  Pledge,  although  not  property,  is  certainly  reaipghuw 
a  real  right ;  but  a  mere  lien  or  hypothek,  in  which  there  "'"*  *"  ^^ 
is  no  transfer  of  possession,  is  not  a  pledge.  In  England,  and  in 
the  United  States,  the  right  of  landlords  was  originally  a  mere 
lien,  reducible  by  distress  into  a  right  qf  pledge.  In  Scotland  the 
same  right  is  sometimes  called  a  right  of  property,  and  sometimes 
a  mere  hypothek,  springing  out  of  a  tacit  contract.  Without  pre- 
tending to  determine  precisely  whether  its  origin  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  one  or  the  other  principle,  (neither  perhaps  being 
fully  adequate  to  account  for  all  its  effects,)  it  is  considered  by  the 
best  writers  as  a  right  of  hypothek,  convertible  by  a  certain  legal 
process  into  a  real  right  of  pledge. 

If  this  be  a  proper  view  of  the  subject,  there  was  surely  an  end 
of  the  question :  for  the  process  of  conversion  is  as  much  the  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction,  as  the  levying  an  execution ;  and  the  public 
minister  is  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  whatever. 

It  was  true  that  all  hypothecations,  or  privileges  upon  property, 
are  classed  by  some  writers  under  the  head  of  real  rights,  but  this 
was  by  no  means  conclusive  of  the  case  under  consideration.  In 
a  conflict  of  rights,  this  might  entitle  the  privileged  creditor  to 
preference  in  the  distribution  of  an  inadequate  fund ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was,  how  was  he  to  assert  that  preference?  By  means  of 
judicial  process  ?  If  so,  he  is  without  remedy  against  one  not  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction,  except  by  open  violence,  which,  of  course, 
is  not  classed  among  rights.  Accordingly,  privileges,  and  liens  by 
mere  operation  of  law,  are  usually  considered  as  matters  of  remedy^ 
not  of  right ;  as  belonging  to  the  lex  fori^  not  to  the  essence  of  the 
contract,  (a) 

It  might,  therefore,  be  considered  as  doubtful,  a  2)riori,'v\'v^V)aKt^ 
br  ^o  Prussian  code,  the  right  of  the  landlord  ia  a  xe^JL  t\^\\.^\ft 

(a)  Story's  CoDOict  of  Laws,  §§  428-466,  2d  ediV 
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the  effect,  at  least,  of  putting  it  on  the  footing  of  property  trans- 
ferred by  cpn tract,  for  that  was  the  argument. 

If  a  real        §  ^^^'   ^^^  supposo  this  to  be  the  usual  effect,  by 
right,  can  it  operation  of  law,  of  the  contract  between  landlord  and 

be  enforced       ^  ^  ' 

under  the  tenant,  docs  it  hold  as  against  one  not  subject  to  the  law; 
law,  in  de-  uot  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction ;  not,  in  legal  contempla- 
SCi^'  tion,  residing  withiu  the  country  of  the  contract  ? 
immuuuyr  gy.  ^j^^  supposition,  it  was  an  incident  in  law  of  the 
relation  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant,  and  it  turns  upon 
an  implied  contract.  It  was  supposed  that  the  tenant  agreed  to 
hire  the  house  on  the  usual  conditions ;  but  one  of  them  was, 
that  if  he  failed  to  pay  the  rent,  or  indemnify  for  damages  done  to 
the  premises,  the  landlord  should  have  a  remedy  by  distress.  It 
was,  therefore,  inferred  that  it  was  not  the  law,  or  the  judge,  but 
the  tenant  himself,  who  had  transferred,  qiuzni  contractu^  this  inter- 
est in  his  own  property.  But  if  this  reasoning  was  correct,  why 
should  it  not  apply  in  the  case  of  arrest  and  holding  to  bail  ?  or  in 
any  case  of  attachment  ?  The  consent  might  as  well  be  implied 
here,  as  in  favor  of  a  landlord.  Indeed,  the  same  implication 
might  as  reasonably  be  extended  to  all  laws  whatever,  and  foreign 
ministers  thus  be  held  universally  subject  by  contract  to  the  muni- 
cipal jurisdiction.  The  presumption  implied  in  the  contract  under 
the  law  of  the  place,  and  binding  on  the  parties  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction,  is  repelled  by  the  immunity  and  extra-territoriality  of 
the  public  minister.  He  that  enters  into  a  contract  with  another 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  his  condition.  So  says  Ulpian,  (1.  19, 
pref.  D.  de  R.  S.,)  and  the  landlord  who  lets  his  house  to  a  foreign 
minister,  waives  his  remedy  under  the  law  from  which  he  knows 
that  minister  is  exempt. 

The  American  government  was  therefore  inclined,  in  the  absence 
of  any  authority  to  the  contrary,  to  think  that  the  Prussian  muni- 
cipal law,  properly  interpreted,  did  not,  in  fact,  authorize  any  such 
pretension  as  that  set  up  by  the  landlord,  in  the  present  instance. 
§  240.  But  even  supposing  it  did  authorize  the  preten- 

If  it  can 

be  enforced  siou,  it  ought  uo  morc  to  dcrogatc  from  the  established 
{iwrfl^not"  l^w  ^f  nations  in  this  case,  than  in  that  of  personal 
c^tion1)f "  ^^^^^*'"  ^^^^  authorities  cited  above  seemed  to  the  Amen- 
de yW^^«-  can  government  entirely  conclusive  as  to  tliis  point ;  and 
it  was  greatly  coi\&rm<i<i  m  ^\v^  V\^n^  q»1  SK\^  ^wb^ect  by 
te  act  of  Congress  declaralory  ot  \-V^\a^  <^l  \:L^N:v^\N&^^aLA\i^ 
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opinion  of  other  gOYemments.  In  short,  all  the  reasons  on  which 
diplomatic  immunities  have  been  asserted,  and  are  noi¥  Universally 
allowed,  seem  just  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  liens  and  hypotheca- 
tions in  favor  of  landlords,  as  to  remedies  of  any  other  kind.  In- 
deed, iiotliing  could  afford  a  better  practical  illustration  of  this  than 
the  attempt  of  the  landlord  in  the  present  case,  by  means  of  his 
pretended  lien,  to  force  the  minister  to  pay  damages  assessed  at 
his  discretion,  for  an  injury  proved  only  by  his  own  allegation,  (a) 

§  241.  The  Prussian  government  declared,  that  its  Rejoinder 
opinion  upon  the  point  in  controversy  remained  un-^fj^^^^ 
changed  by  the  above  reasoning,  and  the  authorities  emment. 
adduced  in  support  of  it.  According  to  its  view,  the  question  was 
not,  whether  the  lessor  had  a  right  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  effects 
belonging  to  the  lessee,  and  found  on  the  premises  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  contract,  as  security  for  the  damages  incurred  by  its 
breach ;  but  whether  the  lessor,  by  exerting  his  right  of  retention, 
bad  committed  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  diplomatic  agents, 
or,  at  least,  a  punishable  act ;  and  if,  for  this  reason,  he  could  be 
compelled,  summarily,  and  before  the  competent  judge  had  pro- 
nounced upon  his  claim,  to  restore  the  effects  thus  retained.  This 
last  question  being  resolved  negatively,  the  decision  of  the  first 
must  necessarily  be  reserved  to  the  competent  tribunals. 

The  privilege  of  extra-territoriality  consists  in  the  right  of  the 
diplomatic  agent  to  be  exempt  from  all  dependence  on  Uie  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  country,  near  the  government  of  which  he  is 
accredited.  It  follows,  that  the  State  cannot  exercise  against  him 
any  act  of  jurisdiction  whatsoever,  and  as  by  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  principle,  the  tribunals  of  the  country  have,  in 
general,  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of  controversies  in  which 
foreign  ministers  are  concerned,  neither  are  they  authorized,  in 
the  particular  case  of  a  controversy  arising  out  of  a  contract  of 
hiring,  to  ordain  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  a  public  minister. 

If,  then,  the  privilege  of  extra-territoriality  regards  only  the  rela- 
tions which  subsist  between  the  diplomatic  agent  and  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  country  where  he  resides,  it  is  also  evident  that  a 
violation  of  this  privilege  can  only  be  committed  by  the  public 
authorities  of  that  country,  and  not  by  a  private  person.  The 
legal  relations  of  the  subjects  of  the  country  are  in  ivo  t^«^^\. 
directfy  changed  by  the  principle  of  extra-territorialily  •,  \\.  \e  otX^^         i 

(a)  Mr.  Legar6'a  Despatch  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  9th  J\me,  lft\^. 
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indirectly  that  this  principle  cau  operate  upon  those  relations ;  so 
that  in  respect  to  citizens'  controversies,  the  subject  is  not  entitled 
to  invoke  the  interposition  of  the  authorities  of  his  own  country 
against  the  foreign  minister  upon  whom  he  may  have  a  claim  for 
redress,  and  if  he  would  commence  a  suit  against  him,  he  must 
resort  to  the  tribunals  of  the  minister's  country.  If,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  the  subject  can  do  himself  justice,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  authorities  of  his  own  country,  his  position  in  respect  to  the 
foreign  minister  is  absolutely  the  same  as  if  the  controversy  had 
arisen  with  one  of  his  own  fellow-citizens. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  party 
must  keep  within  the  limits  of  what  is  generally  permitted.  If  he 
should  resort  to  violence,  he  would  render  himself  guilty  of  an 
infraction  of  the  law,  and  would  be  punishable  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  adverse  party  were  an  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

In  the  controversy  now  in  question,  no  authority  dependent  on 
the  Prussian  government  had  participated,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  the  American  minister ;  the 
proprietor  of  the  house  having  retained  them  by  his  own  proper 
act,  there  was  then  no  violation  of  the  privilege  of  extra-territori- 
ality.  There  was  no  proof  of  any  act  of  violence  having  been 
committed  by  him,  and  the  mere  act  of  retention  could  not  be 
considered  as  an  unlawful  act. 

On  principle,  every  proprietor  of  a  house,  even  where  it  is  let  to 
another  person,  remains  in  possession  of  his  property.  It  follows, 
that  the  effects  brought  on  to  the  premises  by  the  tenant  may  be 
considered,  in  some  respects,  as  in  possession  of  the  landlord.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  municipal  law  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  that 
of  most  other  European  States,  gives  to  the  landlord  a  lien  upon 
the  goods  of  the  tenant,  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  the  rent. 
The  question  how  far  this  right,  founded  upon  the  positive  law  of 
a  particular  country,  can  be  exerted  against  a  foreign  minister, 
may  be  dismissed  from  consideration ;  since  the  act  of  retention 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  unlawful  and  punishable  act,  and,  in 
such  a  case,  it  belongs  to  the  tribunals  of  justice  to  pronoiuice 
judgment  upon  the  rights  which  the  landlord  may  have  acquired 
by  the  retention,  (a)^^ 

(a)  Earon  de  BuIow'b  Letter  to  ^\i.  W\\e«itotv,  5tU  July,  1844. 
See  an  able  review  of  tlie  above  coivtro\cT»>?  \i'j  "Nl.  Yvi\\>R.,\\\^\^«a:wi^<i^\OT  <if  the 
Revue  du  Droit  Fran^jaia  ct  fetxangei,  lorn,  "\\.  v-  ^\. 

P'  It  is  a  general  principle  in  domea\ic\ii\>>Kv^\ft,^^^>'^  S>w.^^V^Y^\s.^«{«« 


mo 
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§  242.  The  person  and  personal  eflFects  of  the  minister  D„tie» 
are  not  liable  to  taxation.  He  is  exempt  from  the  pay-  *"^  ***^- 
ment  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  articles  for  his  own  personal 
use  and  that  of  his  family.  But  this  latter  exemption  is,  at  pres- 
ent, by  the  usage  of  most  nations,  limited  to  a  fixed  sum  during 
the  continuance  of  the  mission.  He  is  liable  to  the  payment  of 
tolls  and  postages.  The  hotel  in  which  lie  resides,  though  exempt 
from  the  quartering  of  troops,  is  subject  to  taxation,  in  common 
with  the  other  real  property  of  the  country,  whether  it  belongs  to 
him  or  to  his  government.^    And  though,  in  general,  his  house  is 

18  an  instrumeiTtalitj  of  sovereignty,  the  court  will  not  enforce  the  lien  by  com- 
pulsory process,  although  the  case  he  one  in  which  the  law  would  create  a  lien  on 
property  as  between  citizens,  as  in  case  of  salvage  or  collision.  (Briggs  v.  The 
Light-ships,  Allen's  Rep.  xi.  Opinion  of  Judge  Lowell,  in  The  Siren,  United  States 
District  Court,  Massachusetts,  1866.)  There  is  the  stronger  reason  for  this  exemption 
in  a  case  between  an  ambassador  and  a  foreign  tribunal.  If,  in  the  case  between  Mr. 
Whcaton  and  the  Prussian  Government,  tlie  landlord  claimed  only  a  lien  or  tacit 
hypothecation  by  act  of  law,  to  enforce  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  a  court,  and  tlie  property  was  of  a  kind  which  would  be  exempt  from  seizure 
by  direct  process,  it  should  have  been  secured  to  the  ambassador ;  and  the  case  seems 
to  have  been  of  that  nature.  In  the  United  States,  the  personal  property  of  a  diplo- 
matic officer  cannot  be  seized  by  judicial  process,  for  any  purpose  (U.  S.  Laws,  i.  118) ; 
nor  can  an  inn-holder  retain  his  wearing  apparel  or  personal  effects,  to  enforce  an  ad- 
mitted lien.  (Opinions  of  Att.  Gen.  v.  70.)  In  the  case  of  an  express  pledge,  by  which 
the  owner  surrenders  possession,  and  creates  a  qualified  property,  or  jus  in  re,  in  the 
pledgee,  he  must  be  the  actor  himself,  if  he  would  regain  possession.  In  that  case,  the 
pledgee  does  not  need  a  compulsory  process  of  a  court.  If  Mr.  Wheaton  had  pledged 
tlie  articles  to  the  landlord  by  a  contract,  he  might  be  considered  as  having  waived  his 
official  privilege  in  respect  to  them.  But  if  the  landlord  had  only  a  lien  by  force  of 
general  law,  and  that  Hen  was  only  a  right,  to  enforce  which  he  was  obliged  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  a  court  and  use  its  process,  the  question  was  not  an  abstract  one  of  civil  law 
on  the  existence  of  the  lien,  but  a  question  of  public  law,  whether  compulsory  process 
shall  be  permitted  by  a  State  against  property  in  that  predicament,  whatever  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  claim.  In  the  Light-ship  cases,  above  referred  to,  the  builder  had  a  lien  on 
the  vessels  by  general  law,  which  attached  before  they  became  the  property  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  judicial  tribunals  could  not  enforce  the  lien  against 
property  in  that  jtredicameut ;  that  is,  when  held  by  the  government  as  an  instrumen- 
tality for  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  powers.  The  remedy  of  the  builders  was  an 
appeal  to  the  government  itself.  It  would  seem,  that,  if  certain  effects  of  an  ambas- 
sador arc  entitled  to  immunity  on  considerations  of  international  convenience,  they 
should  be  equally  so  when  seized  to  enforce  a  tacit  lien  or  hypothecation,  as  in  any 
other  case  where  there  has  been  no  express  waiver  of  the  immunity  by  a  transfer  of 
possession  in  the  way  of  pledge  or  otherwise.]  —  D. 

[181  Dr.  Twiss  (Law  of  Nations,  i.  §  203)  states  the  present  rule  and  practice 
lomewhat  differently :  "  A  foreign  minister  is  privileged  from  being  caWeA  \rpoTi  \» 
contribute  personally  to  the  general  taxes  of  a  country ;  that  is,  to  bucVv  \axe%  «a  w^ 
en'eJ  bjr  the  government,  and  which  are  available  for  the  general  purpofte*  ot  ^^^ 
tate,  m  which  the  ambasBador  is  not  interested.    But  a  foieigu  immaVex  Va  tvoX 


§  243  BIQHTS  OF  LEGATION.  [PABT  m. 

inviolable,  and  cannot  be  entered,  without  his  permission,  by 
police,  custom-house,  or  excise  officers,  yet  the  abuse  of  this  privi- 
lege, by  which  it  was  converted  in  some  countries  into  an  asylum 
for  fugitives  from  justice,  has  caused  it  to  be  very  much  restrained 
by  the  recent  usage  of  nations,  (a)^^ 
.,  §  243.  The  practice  of  nations  has  also  extended  the 

Messen- 

gen  and  inviolability  of  public  ministers  to  the  messengers  and 
couriers,  sent  with  despatches  to  or  from  the  legations 
established  in  different  countries.  They  are  exempt  from  every 
species  of  visitation  and  search,  in  passing  through  the  territories 
of  those  powers  with  whom  their  own  government  is  in  amity.  For 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  this  exemption,  they  must  be  pro- 
vided with  passports  from  their  own  government,  attesting  their 
official  character ;  and,  in  the  case  of  despatches  sent  by  sea,  the 
vessel  or  aviso  must  also  be  provided  with  a  commission  or  pass. 
In  time  of  war,  a  special  arrangement,  by  means  of  a  cartel  or  flag 
of  truce,  furnished  with  passports,  not  only  from  their  own  govern- 
ment, but  from  its  enemy,  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
these  despatcli  vessels  from  interruption,  as  between  the  belligerent 
powers.  But  an  ambassador,  or  other  public  minister,  resident  in 
a  neutral  country  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  between  the  neutral  State  and  his  own  govern- 
ment, has  a  right  freely  to  send  his  despatches  in  a  neutral  vessel, 
which  cannot  lawfully  be  interrupted  by  the  cruisers  of  a  power  at 
war  with  his  own  country,  (a)^ 

exempt  from  the  payment  of  local  dues  which  are  raised  for  pmposes  of  local  admin- 
istration, and  which  are  expended  on  local  objects,  from  which  he  himself,  in  common 
with  his  neighbors,  derives  immediate  benefit.  Thus,  he  is  liable  to  pay  local  rates 
assessed  u]K>n  his  hotel  or  its  site  for  sewerage,  hghting,  watching,  and  similar 
objects.  This  liability  has  sometimes  been  disputed ;  and  Kluber  holds  it  to  be  doubt- 
fUl  whether  such  rates  can  be  rightfully  exacted,  if  the  ambassador  is  unwilling  to 
pay  them.  Wheaton  considers  the  ambassador's  hotel  to  be  subject  to  taxation,  in 
common  with  other  real  property  of  the  country.  A  practical  difficulty  will  always  be 
found  in  levying  the  rates,  as  the  person  and  property  of  the  ambassador  are  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  tribunals,  which  must  be  appealed  to  in  order  to 
enforce  payment,  in  the  last  resort."]  —  D. 

(a)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  9,  §§  117, 118.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  Ut.  vii.  ch.  5,  §  220. 
Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  8,  §§  30,  81.  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Ministre  Publique, 
sect  T.  §  6,  Nos.  2,  8. 

[^^  See  note  129,  ante,  on  Diplomatic  Immunity.]  — D. 

fa;  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  9,  §  V2a.    Mart^iika,VT4cva,^t.,\«.V^.5ik.l8,5  250.    The 
CaroJine,  Bobinson's  Adm.  "Rep.  ^V.  4&^. 
/'«  See  note,  injrh,  on  Carrying  Uo^^eYwoi^  ox  1^«^t^\-^. 
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§  244.    The  opinion  of  public  jurists  appears  to  be 
somewhat  divided  upon  the  question  of  tlie  respect  and  minwter 
protection  to  which  a  public  minister  is  entitled,  in  pass-  throu^  the 
ing  through  the  territoriei^  of  a  State  other  than  that  to  gn'^the?  ^^ 
which  he  is  accredited.    The  inviolability  of  ambassadors,  [jjjj®  ^***^ 
under  the  law  of  nations,  is  understood  by  Grotius  and  which  he  is 
Bynkershoek,  among  others,  as  binding  only  on  those  to 
whom  they  are  sent,  and  by  whom  they  are  received,  (a)    Wicque- 
fort,  in  particular,  who  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  stoutest 
champion  of  ambassadorial  rights,  asserts  that  the  assassination 
of  the  ministers  of  the  French  king,  Francis  I.,  in  the  territories  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  though  an  atrocious  murder,  was  no 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  to  the  privileges  of  ambassadors. 
It  might  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  right  of  innocent  pas- 
sage, aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  dignified  character 
of  the  persons  on  whom  the  crime  was  committed, — and  might 
even  be  considered  a  just  cause  of  war  against  the  emperor,  with- 
out involving  the  question  of  protection  in  the  character  of  am- 
bassador, which  arises  exclusively  from  a  legal  presumption  which 
can  only  exist  between  the  sovereigns  from  and  to  whom  he  is 
sent.  (J) 

§  245.  Vattel,  on  tlie  other  hand,  states  that  passports 
are  necessary  to  an  ambassador,  in  passing  through  differ-  opinion  on 
ent  territories  on  his  way  to  his  destined  post,  in  order  to  ^^ 
make  known  his  public  character.  It  is  true  that  the  sovereign 
to  whom  he  is  sent  is  more  especially  bound  to  cause  to  be  re- 
spected the  rights  attached  to  that  character ;  but  he  is  not  the 
less  entitled  to  be  treated,  in  the  territory  of  a  third  power,  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  envoy  of  a  friendly  sovereign.  He  is,  above 
all,  entitled  to  enjoy  complete  personal  security ;  to  injure  and 
insult  him  would  be  to  injure  and  insult  his  sovereign  and  entire 
nation ;  to  arrest  him,  or  commit  any  other  act  of  violence  against 
his  person,  would  be  to  infringe  the  rights  of  legation  which  belong 
to  every  sovereign.  Francis  I.  was  therefore  fully  justified  in  com- 
plaining of  the  assassination  of  his  ambassadors,  and,  as  Charles 
V.  refused  satisfaction,  in  declaring  war  against  him.  "  If  an 
innocent  passage,  with  complete  security,  is  due  to  a  private  indi- 

(a)  Grotjiw,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib,  ii.  cap.  18,  §  6.     BynkerihoeY,  ^^  'Eoto  J 

LegBtorum,  cup.  ix.  §  7. 
(d)  Wicquefort,  de  rAmbassadear,  Uv.  i.  §  29,  pp.  488-489. 
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yidual,  with  still  more  reason  is  it  due  to  the  public  minister  of  a 
sovereign,  who  is  executing  the  orders  of  his  master,  and  travelling 
on  the  business  of  his  nation.  I  say  an  innocent  poMoge  ;  for  if  the 
journej  of  the  minister  is  liable  to  just  suspicion,  as  to  its  motives 
and  objects  ;  if  the  sovereign,  through  whose  territories  he  is  about 
to  pass,  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  may  abuse  the  liberty  of 
entering  them  for  sinister  purposes,  he  may  refuse  the  passage. 
But  he  cannot  maltreat  him,  or  suffer  others  to  maltreat  him.  If 
he  has  not  sufficient  reasons  for  refusing  the  passage,  he  may  take 
such  precautions  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  privilege  being 
abused  by  the  minister."  (a) 

He  afterwards  limits  this  right  of  passage  to  the  ambassadors 
of  sovereigns  with  whom  tlie  State  through  which  the  attempt 
to  pass  is,  at  the  time,  in  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity ;  ^d 
adduces,  in  support  of  this  limitation  of  the  right,  the  case  of 
Marshal  Belle-Isle,  French  ambassador  at  the  Prussian  court,  in 
1744,  (France  and  Great  Britain  being  then  at  war,)  who,  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  through  Hanover,  was  arrested  and  carried  off  a 
prisoner  to  England.  (6) 

Bjnker-  §  ^'^^^  Byukershock  maintains  that  ambassadors,  pass- 
opinion  on  ^"6  through  the  territories  of  another  State  than  that  to 
this  point,  which  they  are  accredited,  are  amenable  to  the  local  juris- 
diction, both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  same  manner  with  other 
aliens,  who  owe  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  State.  He  interprets 
the  edict  of  the  States-General,  of  1679,  exempting  from  arrest 
^^  the  persons,  domestics,  and  effects  of  ambassadors,  hier  te  lande 
komende,  residerende  of  passerende,^'  as  extending  only  to  those 
public  ministers  actually  accredited  to  their  High  Mightinesses. 
He  considers  the  last-mentioned  term,  passerende,  as  referring  not 
to  those  who,  coming  from  abroad,  merely  pass  through  the  terri- 
tories of  the  State  in  order  to  proceed  to  another  country,  but  to 
those  only  who  are  about  to  leave  the  State  where  they  have  been 
resident  as  ministers  accredited  to  its  government,  (a) 

§  247.  This  appears  to  Merlin  to  be  a  forced  interprer 

opinion  on    tatiou.     "  The  word  passer  in  French,  and  passerende  in 

^*°      Dutch,"  says  he,  "  was  never  used  to  designate  a  person 

returning  from  a  given  place ;  but  is  applicable  to  one  who,  having 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  de*  Gens,  \W.  W.  cYi.1,%%^,«i. 

(b)  Ch.  de  Martens,  Causes  C€UiV>res  d\i\>To\X^^*<a<itv%A«av.\.^.^\^« 

(a)  Bynker8hoek,deroroliegaiorum,ca^.\x,  ^V^^VoxC^^BM!u\Aw^^^>e«»^,'l»^ 
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arrived  at  that  place,  does  not  stop  there,  but  proceeds  on  to  an- 
other. We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  law  in  question 
attributes  to  ambassadors  who  merely  pass  through  the  United 
Provinces  the  same  independence  with  those  who  are  there  resi- 
dent. If  it  be  objected,  as  Bynkershoek  does  object,  that  the 
States-General  (that  is,  the.  authors  of  this  very  law)  caused  to  be 
arrested,  in  1717,  the  Baron  de  Gortz,  ambassador  of  Sweden  at 
the  court  of  London,  at  the  request  of  George  I.,  against  the  secu- 
rity of  whose  crown  he  had  been  plotting,  tlie  answer  to  this  exam- 
ple is  furnished  by  Bynkershoek  himself.  '  The  only  reason,'  says 
he,  *  alleged  by  the  States-General  for  this  proceeding  was,  that 
this  ambassador  had  not  presented  to  them  his  letters  of  credence.' 
This  reason  (continues  Merlin)  is  not  the  less  conclusive  for 
being  the  only  one  alleged  by  tlie  States-General.  When  it  is  said 
that  an  ambassador  is  entitled,  in  the  territories  through  which  he 
merely  passes,  to  the  independence  belonging  to  his  public  charac- 
ter, it  must  be  understood  with  this  qualification,  that  he  travels 
as  an  ambassador  ;  that  is  to  say,  after  having  caused  himself  to  be 
announced  as  such,  and  having  obtained  permission  to  pass  in  that 
character.  Tliis  permission  places  the  sovereign,  by  whom  it  has 
been  granted,  under  the  same  obligation  as  if  the  public  minister 
had  been  accredited  to  and  received  by  him.  Without  this  per- 
mission, the  ambassador  must  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  travel- 
ler, and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  being  arrested  for  the  same 
causes  which  would  justify  the  arrest  of  a  private  individual."(a) 

To  these  observations  of  the  learned  and  accurate  Merlin  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  inviolability  of  a  public  minister  in  this  case 
depends  upon  the  same  principle  with  that  of  liis  sovereign,  coming 
into  tlie  territory  of  a  friendly  State  by  the  permission,  express  or 
implied,  of  the  local  government.  Both  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  that  government,  against  every  act  of  violence  and 
every  species  of  restraint,  inconsistent  with  their  sacred  character. 
We  have  used  the  term  permission^  express  or  implied ;  because  a 
public  minister  accredited  to  one  country  who  enters  the  territory 
of  another,  making  known  his  official  character  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, is  as  much  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  which 
Ls  implied  from  the  absence  of  any  prohibition,  as  would  be  the 
sovereign  himself  in  a  similar  case.  (J)^^ 

{aj  Merb'n,  Repertoire,  tit  Ministre  Ptddique,  sect.  v.  §  8,  No«.  4,  \^ 
(d)  Vide  wpra,  §  96, 
I'M  See  also  Kl&ber,  Droit  dea  Geiu,  §  170.J  —  D.  «» 
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§  248.  A  minister  resident  in  a  foreign  country  is 
of  reijRiouB  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  religions  worship  in  his  own 
wore  ip.  private  chapel,  according  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  his 
national  faith,  although  it  may  not  be  generally  tolerated  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  he  resides.  Ever  since  the  epoch  of 
the  Reformation,  this  privilege  has  been  secured,  by  convention 
or  usage,  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  nations  of  Europe. 
It  is  also  enjoyed  by  the  public  ministers  and  consuls  from  the 
Christian  powers  in  Turkey  and  the  Barbary  States.  The  increas- 
ing spirit  of  religious  freedom  and  liberality  has  gradually  ex- 
tended this  privilege  to  the  establishment,  in  most  countries,  of 
public  chapels,  attached  to  the  different  foreign  embassies,  in  which 
not  only  foreigners  of  the  same  nation,  but  even  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  same  religion,  are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
peculiar  worship.  This  does  not,  in  general,  extend  to  public  pro- 
cessions, the  use  of  bells,  or  other  external  rites  celebrated  beyond 
tlie  walls  of  the  chapel,  (a) 

Consuls  §  ^'^^'  Consuls  are  not  public  ministers.  Whatever 
not  entitled  protection  tlicy  may  be  entitled  to  in  the  discharge  of 
cuiiar  privi-  thcir  official  dutics,  and  whatever  special  privileges  may 
pbilc^min-  be  conferred  upon  them  by  the  local  laws  and  usages,  or 
"«^"-  by  international  compact,  they  are  not  entitled,  by  the 
general  law  of  nations,  to  the  peculiar  immunities  of  ambassadors. 
No  State  is  bound  to  permit  the  residence  of  foreign  consuls, 
unless  it  has  stipulated  by  convention  to  receive  them.  They  are 
to  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  local  sovereign,  and,  if  guilty 
of  illegal  or  improper  conduct,  are  liable  to  have  the  exequatur, 
which  is  granted  them,  withdrawn,  and  may  be  punished  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  they  reside,  or  sent  back  to  tlieir  own 
country,  at  the  discretion  of  the  government  which  they  have 
offended.  In  civil  and  criminal  cases  they  are  subject  to  the  local 
law,  in  the  same  manner  with  other  foreign  residents  owing  a  tem- 
porary allegiance  to  the  State,  (a)^^ 

(a)  Vattel,  lir.  ir.  ch.  7,  §  104.    Martens,  Pr<<ci8,  &c.,  lir.  vii.  ch.  6,  §§  222-226. 
Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  Part  II.  tit.  ii.  ch.  8,  §§  216,  216. 

(a)  Wicquefort,  de  I'Ambassadeur,  liv.  i.  §  5.  Bynkershoek,  cap.  10.  Martens^ 
Prdcis,  &c.,  lir.  ir.  ch.  8,  §  148.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  38-44.  Fcilix,  Droit  IntematioiMl 
Priv^,  §  191. 

P**  As  to  the  status  of  consuls,  anOi  \\ve  -^tviW^j,^*  m%wsJ\^  waiw^^id  to  them  in  the 
practice  of  nations,  for  ftirtUer  aulYionWes  s<i^T>N\%%'*\.v«  Q!l^^>;!tfsii&,\.%'SA,  ^t#&. 
Bex'B  Introd.  §  96,  96.    Phmimow'alixVOTi.l^N^^^iAa-*^^.  ^^-S^t^^^ws^^^-^Se^, 
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§  250.  The  mission  of  a  foreign  minister  resident  at  a    ^     . 

•  _  1  onniiiik- 

foreign  court,  or  at  a  Congress  of  ambassadors,  may  ter-  tion  of  pub- 
nuuate  durmg  his  hfe  m  one  of  the  followmg  modes :  — 

1.  By  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the 
mission ;  or,  where  the  minister  is  constituted  ad  interim  only,  by 
the  return  of  the  ordinary  minister  to  his  post.  In  either  of  these 
cases  a  formal  recall  is  unnecessary. 

2.  When  the  object  of  the  mission  is  fulfilled,  as  in  the  case  of 
embassies  of  mere  ceremony ;  or,  where  the  mission  is  special,  and 
the  object  of  the  negotiation  is  attained  or  has  failed. 

3.  By  the  recall  of  the  minister. 

4.  By  the  decease  or  abdication  of  his  own  sovereign,  or  the 
BOTcreign  to  whom  he  is  accredited.  In  either  of  these  cases,  it  is 
necessary  that  his  letters  of  credence  should  be  renewed ;  which, 
in  the  former  instance,  is  sometimes  done  in  the  letter  of  notifica- 
tion written  by  the  successor  of  the  deceased  sovereign  to  the 
prince  at  whose  court  the  minister  resides.    In  the  latter  case,  he 

S  244-249.  Halleck'8  Intern.  Law,  289-267.  Opinions  of  Attorneys-General  (U.  S.), 
Til.  22;  Tiii.  16.  Martens,  Guide  Dipl.  ch.  xii.  §§  72,  79.  Guide  des  Consulate 
(De  Clercq  et  De  Vallat),  i.  6-16.  Davis  v,  Packard,  Peters's  Rep.  vii.  276. 
Valarino  v.  Thompson,  Selden's  Rep.  (N.Y.)  576.  In  the  noted  case  of'  M.  Dil- 
lon, the  French  consul  at  San  Francisco,  who  refused  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a 
criminal  proceeding,  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United 
States  (which  entitles  all  defendants  in  criminal  causes  to  compulsory  process  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  witnesses)  and  the  treaty  with  France,  which  exempted 
consuls  from  being  compelled  to  appear  in  court  as  witnesses.  The  United  States 
Government  contended  that  the  constitutional  provision  included  consuls,  tliey  not 
being  exempt  by  international  law  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
that  a  treaty  provision  in  derogation  of  it  was  void ;  and  proposed  an  amendment  of 
the  treaty.  After  a  long  correspondence,  the  point  was  settled  by  instructions  from 
the  French  Government  to  its  consuls  to  obey  tlie  subpoena  in  future  cases.  Mr. 
Marcy  to  Mr.  Mason,  Sept.  11,  1854,  and  l6th  January,  1855.  Notes  of  Mr.  Mason 
and  M.  Walewski,  Aug.  3  and  7, 1855.  Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes,  185d-4,  p.  762 ; 
1854-5,  p.  732. 

The  provisions  in  the  principal  treaties  of  the  United  States  respecting  consuls 
may  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  United  States  Laws,  as  follows :  Belgium,  July  17, 
1858,  xu.  91.    Paraguay,  Feb.  4,  1859,  xii.  117.    China,  June  18,  1858,  xii.  127. 
Venezuela,  Aug.  27,  1860,  xii.  221.    BoUvia,  May  18,  1858,  xii.  291.    Japan,  March 
81,  18M,  xi.  597 ;  and  June  17,  1857,  xi.  723.    Two  Sicilies,  Oct.  1,  1855,  xi.  689. 
Switzerland,  Nov.  25, 1850,  xi.  587.     Argentme  Confederation,  July  27,  1858,  x.  287. 
France,  Feb.  23, 1853,  x.  114.    Guatimala,  March  3, 1849,  x.  1.    Great  Britain,  3d  July, 
1815,  viu.  230 ;  March  15, 1794,  lb.  127.    Netherlands,  1889,  viii.  524.    Prussia,  1785, 
Tiii.  98;   1799,  lb.  176;  1828,  lb.  382.     Spain,  Oct.  27,  1795,  vui.lW.    TVifi  \ax«t 
statutes  on  the  subject  of  codmuIs  may  he  found  in  the  volumes  of  \3ii\led  ^\a\ft» 
Zmws,  as  fbUows:  1864,  xiii.  17,  121,  806;  1868,  xU.  737-8 ;  1862,  lb.  «»&;  \%fc\,\5ti. 
^  £85;  1860,  lb.  72,  79;  1866,  xi.  66^6;  1866,  x.  619-626.1  — D. 
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is  provided  with  new  letters  of  credence ;  but  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  mission  will  be  suspended  for  a  short  time  onlj, 
a  negotiation  already  commenced  may  be  continued  with  the  same 
minister  confidentially  9ub  spe  rati?^ 

5.  When  the  minister,  on  account  of  any  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  or  any  important  incident  in  the  course  of  his  negotia- 
tion, assumes  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  declaring  his  mission 
terminated. 

6.  When,  on  account  of  the  minister's  misconduct  or  the  meas- 
ures of  his  government,  the  court  at  which  he  resides  thinks  fit  to 
send  him  away  without  waiting  for  his  recall.^ 

7.  By  a  change  in  the  diplomatic  rank  of  the  minister. 

When,  by  any  of  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  the  min- 
ister is  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  in  whatever  manner  his 
mission  is  terminated,  he  still  remains  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  his  public  character  until  his  return  to  his  own  country,  (a) 

Letter  of  §  251.  A  formal  letter  of  recall  must  be  sent  to  the 
'®*^^-  minister  by  his  government:  1.  Where  the  object  of  his 
mission  has  been  accomplished,  or  has  failed.  2.  Where  he  is 
recalled  from  motives  wliich  do  not  afiect  the  friendly  relations  of 
the  two  governments. 

In  these  two  cases,  nearly  the  same  formalities  are  observed  as 
on  the  arrival  of  the  minister.    He  delivers  a  copy  of  his  letter  of 

P^  Li  the  United  States,  and  in  other  constitutional  republics,  no  change  or  inter- 
ruption in  the  functions  of  diplomatic  agents  takes  place  upon  the  death  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  or  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  and  the  inauguration  of  his  succes- 
sor.]—  D. 

[^'^  It  is  understood  that  the  ambassador  must  be  persona  grata  to  the  State  or 
•OTereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited.  Although  there  be  no  misconduct  that  entitles 
the  sovereign  to  dismiss  him,  still  it  is  no  just  cause  of  offence  if  lie  object  to  a 
particular  person  as  ambassador,  on  grounds  short  of  misconduct,  and  merely  for 
the  reason  that  he  is  a  person  with  whom,  from  whatever  cause,  diplomatic  or 
personal  relations  cannot  be  agreeably  or  advantageously  maintained.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  European  sovereigns  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  receive,  as  a 
diplomatic  agent,  a  former  subject,  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
a  special  agreement  to  receive  him  should  precede  his  arrival  at  their  court  The 
principal  cases  of  foreign  ministers  objected  to  by  the  United  States  and  recalled, 
are  those  of  M.  Genet  in  1798-4  (Wait's  Am.  State  Papers,  i.  137,  490),  of  Mr. 
Jackson  in  1809  (D).  vii.  288,  296 ;  United  States  Laws,  ii.  618),  of  Sir  John  Cramp- 
ton  in  1856  (Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Dallas,  June  16, 1856,  Ann.  Reg.  1856,  p.  277 ;  £x. 
Doc.  House  of  Rep.  d4th  Cong.  Ko.  107  \,  and  of  M.  Poussin  in  1849  (Annuaire,  1849, 
p.  666),]  —  D. 

(a)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ck.  1,\b^\  ^\i.*lAW  ^?T^.Wi.>\w,^TOu 

cb.  9,  §  289.     Vattel,  Uv.  vr,  ch.  9,  |  V2ft. 
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recall  to  the  minister  of  foreign  afikirs,  and  asks  an  audience 
of  the  sovereign,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave.  At  this  audi- 
ence the  minister  delivers  the  original  of  his  letter  of  recall  to  the 
sovereign,  with  a  complimentarj  address  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

If  the  minister  is  recalled  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  governments,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  must  determuie  whether  a  formal  letter  of  recall  is  to  be  sent 
to  him,  or  whether  he  may  quit  the  residence  without  waiting  for 
it ;  whether  the  minister  is  to  demand,  and  whether  the  sovereign 
is  to  grant  him,  an  audience  of  leave. 

Where  the  diplomatic  rank  of  the  minister  is  raised  or  lowered, 
as  where  an  envoj  becomes  an  ambassador,  or  an  ambassador  has 
fulfilled  his  functions  as  such,  and  is  to  remain  as  a  minister  of 
the  second  or  third  class,  he  presents  his  letter  of  recall,  and  a 
letter  of  credence  in  his  new  character. 

Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  minister, 
his  body  is  to  be  decently  interred,  or  it  may  be  sent  home  for 
interment ;  but  the  external  religious  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
on  this  occasion  depend  upon  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  place. 
The  secretary  of  legation,  or,  if  there  be  no  secretary,  the  minister 
of  some  allied  power,  is  to  place  the  seals  upon  his  effects,  and  the 
local  authorities  have  no  right  to  interfere,  unless  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. All  questions  respecting  the  succession  ah  intestato  to  the 
minister's  movable  property,  or  the  validity  of  his  testament,  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  his  own  country.  His  effects  may 
be  removed  from  the  country  where  he  resided,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  droit  cTaubaine  or  dStractixm, 

Although  in  strictness  the  personal  privileges  of  the  minister 
expire  with  the  termination  of  his  mission  by  death,  the  custom  of 
nations  entitles  the  widow  and  family  of  the  deceased  minister, 
together  with  their  domestics,  to  a  continuance,^  for  a  limited 
period,  of  the  same  immunities  which  they  enjoyed  during  his 
lifetime.  • 

It  is  the  usage  of  certain  courts  to  give  presents  to  foreign 
ministers  on  their  recall,  and  on  other  special  occasions.  Some 
governments  prohibit  their  ministers  from  receiving  such  presents. 
Such  was  formerly  the  rule  observed  by  the  Venetian  Republic, 
and  such  is  now  the  law  of  the  United  States,  {a) 

(a)  MMTteDB,  PrSdB,  Ac.,  lir.  rii.  ch.  10,  §§  240-216.    Manuel  DipAonv^^'^^aa,  ^.  1 » 
^60-66. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

BIGHTS  OF  NEGOTIATION  AND  TBEATIES. 

§  252.  The  power  of  negotiating  and  contracting  pub- 
contracting  lie  treaties  between  nation  and  nation  exists  in  full  vigor 
bowTiraited  in  evcrj  sovereign  State  which  has  not  parted  with  this 
or  modified,  p^p^^j^jj  ^f  j^  Sovereignty,  or  agreed  to  modify  its  exer- 
cise by  compact  with  other  States. 

Semi-sovereign  or  dependent  States  have,  in  general,  only  a 
limited  faculty  of  contracting  in  this  maimer ;  and  even  sovereign 
and  independent  States  may  restrain  or  modify  this  faculty  by 
treaties  of  alliance  or  confederation  with  others.  Thus  the  several 
States  of  the  North  American  Union  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
entering  into  any  treaty  with  foreign  powers,  or  with  each  other, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress ;  whilst  the  sovereign  mem- 
bers of  the  Germanic  Confederation  retain  the  power  of  conclud- 
ing treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Confederation,  (a) 

The  constitution  or  fundamental  law  of  every  particular  State 
must  determine  in  whom  is  vested  the  power  of  negotiating  and 
contracting  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  In  absolute,  and  even 
in  constitutional  monarchies,  it  is  usually  vested  in  the  reigning 
sovereign.  In  republics,  the  chief  magistrate,  senate,  or  executive 
council  is  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  this  sovereign  power. 

Form  of  §  ^63.  No  particular  form  of  words  is  essential  to  the 
^r^^y-  conclusion  and  validity  of  a  binding  compact  between 
nations.  The  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  may  be 
given  expressly  or  tacitly ;  and  in  the  first  case,  either  verbally  or 
in  writing.  It  may  be  expressed  by  an  instrument  signed  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  both  parties,  or  by  a  declaration,  and  counter 
declaration,  or  in  the  form  of  letters  or  notes  exchanged  between 
them.  But  modern  usage  requires  that  verbal  agreements  should 
be,  08  soon  as  possible,  reduced  to  writing  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 

(a)  See  ante,  %%  ^V3&»>. 
nod 
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putes ;  and  all  mere  verbal  communications  preceding  the  final 
signature  of  a  written  convention  are>  considered  as  merged  in 
the  instrument  itself.  The  consent  of  the  parties  may  be  given 
tacitlj,  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  made  under  an  imperfect 
authority,  by  acting  under  it  as  if  duly  concluded,  (a) 

§  254.   Tliere  are  certain  compacts  between  nations    cartels, 
which  are  concluded,  not  in  virtue  of  any  special  autho-  ^^Juijjf  ^ 
rity,  but  in  the  exercise  of  a  general  implied  power  ^*<*"*- 
confided  to  certain  public  agents,  as  incidental  to  their  ofiicial 
stations.     Such  are  the  ofiicial  acts  of  generals  and  admirals, 
suspending  or  limiting  the  exercise  of  hostilities  within  the  sphere 
of  their  respective  military  or  naval   commands,  by  means  of 
special  licenses  to  trade,  of  cartels  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
of  truces  for  the  suspension  of  arms,  or  capitulations  for  the 
surrender  of  a  fortress,  city,  or  province.    These  conventions  do 
not,  in  general,  require  the  ratification  of  the  supreme  power  of 
the  State,  unless  such  a  ratification  be  expressly  reserved  in  the 
act  itself,  (a) 

§  255.  Such  acts  or  engagements,  when  made  without  gp^,^- 
authority,  or  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  authority  under  "®°*- 
which  tliey  purport  to  bo  made,  are  called  sponsions.  These  con- 
ventions must  be  confirmed  by  express  or  tacit  ratification.  The 
former  is  given  in  positive  terms,  and  with  the  usual  forms ;  the 
latter  is  implied  from  the  fact  of  acting  imder  the  agreement  as  if 
bound  by  its  stipulations.  Mere  silence  is  not  sufficient  to  infer  a 
ratification  by  either* party,  though  good  faith  requires  tliat  the 
party  refusing  it  should  notify  its  determination  to  the  otlier  party, 
in  order  to  prevent  tlie  latter  from  carrying  its  own  part  of  the 
agreement  into  effect.  If,  however,  it  has  been  totally  or  partially 
executed  by  eitlier  party,  acting  in  good  faith  upon  the  supposition 

{a)  Martens,  Pr^is,  lir.  ii.  ch.  2,  §§  49,  51,  65.    Hefiter,  §  87. 

The  Roman  civilians  arranged  all  international  contracts  into  three  classes.  1.  Pao- 
tiones.  2.  Sponsiones.  3.  Foedera.  The  latter  were  considered  the  most  solemn ; 
and  Gains,  in  the  recently  discovered  fragments  of  his  Institutes,  speaking  of  the 
supposition  of  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  the  simple  form  of  a  mere  pactio,  says : 
"Dicitur  uno  casu  hoc  vcrbo  (Spondcsne?  Spondeo)  peregrinum  quoque  obligari 
posse,  velut  si  Imperator  noster  Principem  alicujus  peregrini  popuU  de  pace  ita 
interroget  pacem  futuham  spondbs'?  vel  ipse  eodem  modo,  interrogetur :  quod 
nimium  subtiliter  dictum  est,  quia  si  quid  adversus  pactionem  fiat,  non  ex  stipolatu 
agitur,  se<l  jure  belli  res  vindicatur."    Comm.  iii.  §  94. 

{a)  GrotiuB,  de  Jwr.  Bel.  ac  Fac.  lib,  iii,  cap.  22,  §§  6-8.    VattcV,  "DtoiX  ^<fcfk  Qi^Tii, 
Jlr.  n.  ch,  14,  §  207, 
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that  the  agent  was  duly  authorized,  the  party  thus  acting  is  en- 
titled to  be  indemnified  or  replaced  in  his  former  situation,  (a) 

p^^_  §  256.  As  to  other  public  treaties :  in  order  to  enable 

power  and    a  public  minister  or  other  diplomatic  agent  to  conclude 

and  sign  a  treaty  with  the  government  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited, he  must  be  furnished  with  a  fvll-fowery  independent  of 
his  general  letter  of  credence. 

Opinions  §  257.  Grotius,  and  after  him  PuflFendorf,  consider 
and  Puffen-  treaties  and  conventions,  thus  negotiated  and  signed, 
dorf.  as  binding  upon  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  they  are 

concluded,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  contract  made  by  a 
duly  authorized  agent  binds  his  principal,  according  to  the  general 
rules  of  civil  jurisprudence.  Grotius  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  procuration  which  is  communicated  to  the  other  contracting 
party,  and  the  mstructions  which  are  known  only  to  the  principal 
and  his  agent.  According  to  him,  the  sovereign  is  bound  by  the 
acts  of  his  ambassador,  within  the  limits  of  his  patent  full-power, 
although  the  latter  may  have  transcended  or  violated  his  secret 
instructions,  (a) 

This  opinion  of  the  earlier  public  jurists,  founded  upon  the 
analogies  of  the  Roman  law  respecting  the  contract  of  mandate  or 
commission,  has  been  contested  by  more  recent  writers. 

.  §  258.  Bynkcrshoek  lays  down  the  true  principles  ap- 

of  Hvnker-  plicablc  to  this  subject,  with  that  clearness  and  practical 

precision  which  distinguish  the  writings  of  that  great 
public  jurist.  In  the  second  book  of  his  Qitce8tio7ie8  Juris  Publicly 
(cap.  vii.)  he  propounds  the  question,  whether  the  sovereign  is 
bound  by  the  acts  of  his  minister,  contrary  to  his  secret  instruc- 
tions. According  to  him,  if  the  question  were  to  be  determined 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  private  law,  it  is  certain  tliat  the  principal 
is  not  bound  where  the  agent  exceeds  his  powers.  But  in  the 
case  of  an  ambassador,  we  must  disthiguish  between  the  general 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16,  §  16 ;   lib.  iii.  cap.  22,  §§  1-3. 

Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  14,  §§  209-212.    Rutherforth's  Inst.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  21. 

(a)  "  Et  in  geuerali  pncpositione  acciderc  potest  ut  nos  obliget  qui  pnepositus  est, 

agendo  contra  Toluntatem  nostrain  sibi  soli  significatam  :  quia  hi  distincti  sunt  actus 

volendi :   unus  quo  nos  obligamus  ratum  babituros  quicquid  ille  in  tali  negotiorum 

genere  fecerit ;  alter,  quo  ilium  nobis  obligamus,  ut  non  agat  nisi  ex  prsescripto,  sibi 

non  aiiis  cogiiito.     Quod  notandum  c%l  ad  ea  ^vv3«a  \c^V\  v^<in\ittunt  pro  regibos  ex  tI 

instrmnenti  procuratorii,  excedciwlo  aTcatva  Tv\a.w(\aXft..    <oT^^:m^,^^^  ^\a.^firt\.%R.V%c„ 

lib.  ii.  cap.  11,  §  12.    Tuffendorf,  dc  3\ii.  ^aXvwrai  e\  ^viYv\..\v^.m,  viT^^.^^,\*I. 
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full-power  which  he  exhibits  to  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  ac- 
credited, aiid  his  special  instructions,  which  he  may,  and  generally 
does  retain,  as  a  secret  between  his  own  sovereign  and  himself. 
He  refers  to  the  opinion  of  Albericus  Gentilis,  (efe  Jure  Bellij 
lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.)  and  that  of  Grotius  above  cited,  that  if  the 
minister  has  not  exceeded  the  authority  given  in  his  patent  cre- 
dentials, the  sovereign  is  bound  to  ratify,  although  the  minister 
may  have  deviated  from  his  secret  instructions.  Bynkershoek 
admits  that  if  the  credentials  are  special,  and  describe  the  particu- 
lars of  the  authority  conferred  on  the  minister,  the  sovereign  is 
bound  to  ratify  whatever  is  concluded  in  pursuance  of  this  author- 
ity. But  the  credentials  given  to  plenipotentiaries  are  rarely 
special,  still  more  rarely  does  the  secret  authority  contradict  the 
public  full-power,  and  most  rarely  of  all  does  a  minister  disre- 
gard his  secret  instructions,  (a)  But  what  if  he  should  disregard 
them  ?  Is  the  sovereign  bound  to  ratify  in  pursuance  of  the 
promise  contained  in  the  full-power  ?  According  to  Bynkershoek, 
the  usage  of  nations,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  required  a  rati- 
fication by  the  sovereign  to  give  validity  to  treaties  concluded  by 
his  minister,  in  every  instance,  except  in  the  very  rare  case  where 
the  entire  instructions  were  contained  in  the  patent  full-power. 
He  controverts  the  position  of  Wicquefort,  (^L^Ambassadeur  et  aes 
FoncticniB^  liv.  ii.  §  15,)  condemning  the  conduct  of  those  princes 
who  had  refused  to  ratify  the  acts  of  their  ministers  on  the  ground 
of  tlicir  contravening  secret  instructions.  The  analogies  of  the 
Boman  law,  and  the  usages  of  the  Roman  people,  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  unerring  guide  in  this  matter,  since  time  had 
gradually  worked  a  change  in  the  usage  of  nations,  which  consti- 
tutes the  law  of  nations;  and  Wicquefort  himself,  in  another 
passage,  had  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  ratification  to  give  valid- 
ity to  the  acts  of  a  minister  under  his  full-power,  (h)    Bynkershoek 

(n)  '*Sed  rarum  est,  quod  publica  mandata  sint  specialia;  rarius,  quod  arcanum 
mandatum  publico  sit  contrarium  ;  rarissimuni  yero,  quo<l  legatus  arcanum  postcrius 
Bpcrnat,  et  ex  publico  priori  rem  agat/'  Bynkershoek,  Qu«8t.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  7. 

(/>)  ''Sed  quod  olim  obtinuit,  nunc  non  obtinet,  ut  mores  gentium  ssepe  solent 
mutari,  nam  postquam  ratihabitionum  usus  invaluit,  inter  gentes  tantum  non  omnes 
roccptum  est,  ne  focdera  et  pacta,  a  legatis  inita,  Yalerent,  nisi  ea  probaverint  prin- 
cipes,  quorum  res  agitur.    Ipse  Wicquefort  (eodem  opere,  lib.  i.  §  16),  Qeceft«v\A,V^TOL 
ratihabitionum  satis  agnoscit  hisce  YcrhiBi   Que  lea  pouvolrs,  que\q\iQ«  «cnv^\e%  «\ 
ah,solus  qu'iln  solent,  aient  toujours  quelque  relation  aiix  ordrea  BCCxeU  qM*otv  \e\3Ct 
donne,  qui  peurent  Ctre  cliHUgea  et  altorva,  et  qui  le  sont  souvenl,  »e\oT\\c«  cow^oxtfi- 
tures  et  lea  re'volutions  ties  affkUrea. "    JWd.  ^^\ 
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does  not,  howeyer,  deny  that,  if  tlie  minister  has  acted  precisely  in 
conformity  with  his  patent  full-power,  which  may  be  special,  or  his 
secret  instructions,  which  are  always  special,  even  the  sovereign  is 
bound  to  ratify  his  acts,  and  subjects  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
bad  faith  if  he  refuses.  But  if  the  minister  exceed  his  authority, 
or  undertake  to  treat  points  not  contained  in  his  full-power  and 
instructions,  the  sovereign  is  fully  justified  in  delaying,  or  even 
refusing  his  ratification.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular case  must  determine  whether  the  rule  or  the  exception 
ought  to  be  applied,  (c) 

Opinion  §  269.  Vattcl  considcrs  the  sovereign  as  bound  by  the 
of  vattei.  ^Q^  Qf  j^g  minister,  within  the  limits  of  his  credentials, 
unless  the  power  of  ratifying  be  expressly  reserved,  according  to 
the  practice  already  established  at  tlie  time  when  he  wrote. 

"  Sovereigns  treat  with  each  other  through  the  medium  of  their 
attorneys  or  agents,  who  ai*e  invested  with  sufficient  powers  for 
the  purpose,  and  are  commonly  called  plenipotentiaries.  To  their 
office  we  may  apply  all  the  rules  of  natural  law  which  respect 
things  done  by  commission.  The  rights  of  the  agent  are  deter- 
mined by  the  instructions  that  are  given  him.  He  must  not 
deviate  from  them;  but  every  promise  which  he  makes,  within 
the  terms  of  his  commission,  and  within  the  extent  of  his  powers, 
binds  his  constituent. 

"  At  present,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  and  difficulty,  princes 
reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  ratifying  what  has  been  con- 
cluded in  their  name  by  their  ministers.  The  full-power  is  but  a 
procuration  cum  libera.  If  this  procuration  were  to  have  its  full 
effect,  they  could  not  be  too  circumspect  in  giving  it.  But  as 
princes  cannot  be  compelled  to  fulfil  their  engagements  otherwise 
than  by  force  of  arms,  it  is  customary  to  place  no  dependence  on 

(c)  "  Non  tamen  negaverim,  si  legatus  publicum  mandatum,  quod  forte  spcciale 

est,  vel  arcanum,  quod  semper  est  specialc,  cxamussim  sequutus,  fcedera  et  pacta  ineat, 

justi  principis  esse  ea  probare,  et,  nisi  probaverit,  malse  fidei  reum  esse,  aimulque 

legatum  ludibrio ;   sin  autem  mandatum  excesserit,  vel  fccderibus  et  pactis  dots 

qusedam  sint  inserta,  de  quibus  nihil  mandatum  crat,  optimo  jure  poterit  princeps  Tel 

difTere  ratihabitiouem,  vel  plane  negare.    Secundum  haec  daninaverim  vel  probaverim 

negatas  ratiliabitiones,  de  quibus  prolixin  agit  Wicqucfort,  (lib.  ii.  §  15.)     In  singuUi 

causis,  quas  ipso  ibi  recenset,  ego  nolim  judex  sedere,  nam  plurimum  facti  habent, 

quod  me  latet,  et  forte  ipsum  latuit.    Non  immerito  autem  nunc  gentibus  placuit 

nitiJiabitio,  ciim  mandata  pubVica,  ut  modo  ^cebam,  vix  unquam  sint  spedalia,  et 

ATcasa  legatus  in  scrinua  suis  aetvax^  w>\«nX,  ii^x^^  ^^  ^^  >k^a  ^^»)2!uaB.  nsdra 

pOBBiDt,  quibuscum  actum  est."    Ibid. 

ft.QO 
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their  treaties  until  they  have  agreed  to  and  ratified  them.  Thus, 
as  every  agreement  made  by  the  minister  remains  invalid  until 
sanctioned  by  the  ratification  of  the  prince,  there  is  less  danger 
in  giving  the  minister  a  full-power.  But  before  a  sovereign  can 
honorably  refuse  to  ratify  that  which  has  been  concluded  in  virtue 
of  a  full-power,  he  must  have  strong  and  solid  reasons,  and,  in 
particular,  he  must  show  that  his  minister  has  deviated  from  his 
instructions."  (a) 

The  slightest  reflection  will  show  how  wide  is  the  diflFerence  be- 
tween the  power  given  by  sovereigns  to  their  ministers  to  negotiate 
treaties  respecting  vast  and  complicated  international  concerns, 
and  that  given  by  an  individual  to  his  agent  or  attorney  to  contract 
with  another  in  his  name  respecting  mere  private  aSairs.  The 
acts  of  public  ministers  under  such  full-powers  have  been  con« 
sidered  from  very  early  times  as  subject  to  ratification.  (6) 

§  260.  The  reason  on  which  this  practice  is  founded  is     ^  .  . 

11  1.11  -1.1  1  1  Opinion 

clearly  explamed  by  a  veteran  diplomate  whose  long  ex-  ofSirKob- 
perience  gives  additional  weight  to  his  authority.  "  The 
forms  in  which  one  State  negotiates  with  another,"  says  Sir  Robert 
Adair,  ^'  requiring,  for  the  sake  of  the  business  itself,  that  the 
powers  to  transact  it  should  be  as  extensive  and  general  as  words 
can  render  them,  it  is  usual  so  to  draw  them  up,  even  to  a  promise 
to  ratify ;  although,  in  practice,  the  non-ratification  of  preliminaries 
is  never  considered  to  be  a  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Tlie  reason  is  plain.  A  plenipotentiary,  to  obtain  credit  with  a 
State  on  an  equality  with  his  master,  must  be  invested  with  powers 
to  do,  and  agree  to,  all  that  could  be  done  and  agreed  to  by  his 
master  himself,  even  to  the  alienating  the  best  part  of  his  territo- 
ries.    But  the  exercise  of  these  vast  powers,  always  under  the 

(a)  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  12,  §  156. 

(6)  One  of  the  earliest  recorded  examples  of  this  practice  was  given  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded,  in  661,  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Justinian,  with  Cosroes  I.,  King  of 
Persia.  Botli  the  preliminaries  and  the  deflnitire  treaty,  signed  by  tlie  revpectire 
plenipotentiaries,  were  subsequently  ratified  by  the  two  monarchs,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions formally  exchanged.    Barbeyrac,  Histoire  des  Anciens  Traitds,  Partie  II.  p.  295. 

It  has  been  very  justly  observed  that  this  example  of  the  exchange  of  formal  rati- 
fications, at  a  period  of  the  world  like  that  of  Justinian,  which  invented  notliing,  but 
only  collected  and  followed  the  precedents  of  the  preceding  ages,  is  conclusive  to 
■how  that  this  sanction  was  then  deemed  necessary  by  the  general  usag^  ot  ivBL^oxim 
to  give  validity  to'  treaties  concluded  under  full  powers.  Wunn,  ^e  HaU&calioii  noti 
StBatgvertngen,  deutacbe  vlertefjahrB'Schnft,  Nr.  29. 
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understood  control  of  non-ratification,  is  regulated  hj  his  instnio- 
tions."  (a) 

Opinion  §  ^61.  The  czposition  of  the  approved  practice  of  na- 
of  Kluber.  Hq^^^  fj-Qm  which  alonc  the  law  of  nations  applicable  to 
this  matter  can  be  deduced,  conclusively  shows  that  a  full-power, 
however  general,  and  even  extending  to  a  promise  to  ratify,  does 
not  involve  the  obligation  of  ratifying  in  a  case  where  the  plenipo- 
tentiary has  deviated  from  his  instructions.  Yet  the  contrary 
doctrine,  inferred,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  earlier  public  jurists, 
from  the  analogies  of  private  law  in  respect  to  tlie  obligation  d 
contracts,  concluded  by  procuration,  is  countenanced  by  a  modem 
writer  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  EHiiber  asserts  that  '^  publio 
treaties  can  only  be  concluded  in  a  valid  manner  by  the  ruler  of 
the  State,  who  represents  it  towards  foreign  nations,  either  im- 
mediately by  himself,  or  through  the  agency  of  plenipotentiaries, 
and  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  tbe 
State.  A  treaty  concluded  by  such  a  plenipotentiary  is  valid,  pro- 
vided he  has  not  transcended  his  patent  full- power ;  and  a  subse- 
quent ratification  is  only  required  in  the  case  where  it  is  expressly 
reserved  in  the  full-power,  or  stipulated  in  the  treaty  itself,  as  is 
usually  the  case  at  present  in  all  those  conventions  which  are  not, 
such  as  military  arrangements  are,  of  urgent  necessity.  The  rati- 
fication by  one  of  the  contracting  parties  does  not  bind  the  other 
party  to  give  his  in  return.  Except  in  the  case  of  special  stipula- 
tions, a  treaty  is  deemed  to  take  effect  from  the  time  of  the  signa- 
ture, and  not  from  that  of  the  ratification.  A  simple  sponsion,  an 
engagement  entered  into  for  the  State,  whether  made  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  or  his  agent,  unless  he  has  full  authority  for 
making  it,  is  not  binduig,  except  so  far  as  it  is  ratified  by  the  State. 
The  question  whether  a  treaty,  made  in  the  name  of  the  State,  by 
the  chief  of  the  government  with  the  enemy,  while  the  former 
is  a  prisoner  of  war,  is  binding  on  the  State,  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  regarded  even  as  a  sponsion,  has  given  rise  to  serious  dis- 
putes." (a) 

Opinion  §  262.  Martcus  concurs  with  Kliiber  so  far  as  to  admit, 
of  Martens,  ^hat  what  he  calls  the  universal  law  of  nations,  "  does  not 
require  a  special  ratification  to  render  obligatory  the  engagement 

(a)  Adair,  "MiRsioTi  \.o  t\\e  Co\>x\.  Q.i  NviYvoa.,'^.  S4. 

(o)  laixber,  Droll  de%Glfe1aa^o^e^Qft^^VlL^«Q.vi,\\^2L 
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of  a  minister  acting  within  the  limits  of  his  full-power,  on  the 
fiiith  of  which  the  other  contracting  party  has  entered  into  nego- 
tiation wiih  him,  ^ven  if  the  minister  has  transcended  his  secret 
instructions."  But  he  very  correctly  adds,  that  "  the  positive  law 
of  nations,  considering  the  necessity  of  giving  to  negotiators  very 
extensive  full-powers,  has  required  a  special  ratification  so  as  not 
to  expose  the  State  to  the  irreparable  injury  which  the  inadvertence 
or  bad  faith  of  a  subordinate  authority  might  occasion  it ;  so  that 
treaties  are  only  relied  on  when  ratified.  But  tlie  reason  of  this 
usage,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  time,  sufiicieutly 
shows,  that  if  one  of  the  two  parties  duly  offers  his  ratification, 
the  other  party  cannot  refuse  his  in  return,  except  so  far  as  his 
agent  may  have  transcended  the  limits  of  his  instructions,  and 
consequently  is  liable  to  punishment ;  and  that,  at  least  regu- 
larly, it  does  not  depend  upon  the  unlimited  discretion  of  one 
nation  to  refuse  its  ratification  by  alleging  mere  reasons  of  con- 
Tenience."  (a) 

Martens  remarks,  in  a  note  to  the  third  edition  of  his  work, 
published  after  Kliiber's  had  appeared,  that  the  latter  is  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  as  to  the  obligation  of  one  party  to  exchange 
ratifications  when  proposed  by  the  other ;  "  and  as  he  (Kliiber) 
considers  the  ratification  as  necessary  only  where  it  is  reserved 
in  the  full-power,  or  in  the  treaty  itself,  (which  is  at  present 
rarely  omitted,)  it  seems  that  this  author  deduces  from  this  res- 
ervation the  right  of  arbitrarily  refusing  the  ratification,  tohich  I 
doubt.''  (6) 

This  observation  of  Martens  appears  to  be  founded  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  meaning  of  Kliiber,  into  which  we  had  our- 
selves inadvertently  fallen,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
Although  he  has  not,  perhaps,  guarded  his  meaning  with  suffi- 
cient caution,  further  examination  has  convinced  us  that  neither 
Kliiber,  nor  any  other  institutional  writer,  has  laid  down  so  lax  a 
principle,  as  that  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  concluded  in  con- 
formity with  a  full-power,  may  be  refused  at  the  mere  caprice  of 
one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  without  assigning  strong  and 
solid  reasons  for  such  refusal. 

The  expressions  used  by  Vattel,  that  "  before  a  sovereign  can 
honorably  refuse  to  ratify  that  which  has  been  concluded  in  virtue 

(a)  Martent,  Vt4d»,  tc,  1 48.  (6)  Martens,  8d  edit,  n^ite  /. 
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of  a  full-power,  he  must  have  strong  and  solid  reasons,  and  in 
particular,  he  must  show  that  his  minister  has  deviated  from  his 
instructions,"  may  seem  to  imply  that  he  consi4^red  such  devia- 
tion as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  strong  and  solid  reasons  to 
be  alleged  for  refusing  to  ratify.  But  several  classes  of  cases 
may  be  enumerated,  in  which,  it  is  conceived,  such  refusal  might 
be  justified,  even  where  the  minister  had  not  transcended  or 
violated  his  instructions.  Among  these  the  following  may  be 
mentioned :  — 

jiwtifica-  §  263.  1.  Treaties  may  be  avoided,  even  subsequent  to 
ftiMito'*  ratification,  upon  the  ground  of  the  impossibility,  physi- 
ratify.  cal  or  moral,  of  fulfilling  their  stipulations.  Physical 
impossibility  is  where  the  party  making  the  stipulation  is  disabled 
from  fulfilling  it  for  want  of  the  necessary  pliysical  means  depend- 
ing on  himself.  Moral  impossibility  is  where  the  execution  of  the 
engagement  would  affect  injuriously  the  rights  of  third  parties. 
It  follows,  in  both  cases,  that  if  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the 
treaty  arises,  or  is  discovered  previous  to  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions, it  may  be  refused  on  this  ground. 

2,  Upon  the  ground  of  mutual  error  in  the  parties  respecting  a 
matter  of  fact,  which,  had  it  been  known  in  its  true  circumstances, 
would  have  prevented  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Here,  also,  if 
the  error  be  discovered  previous  to  the  ratification,  it  may  be  with- 
held upon  this  ground. 

3.  In  case  of  a  change  of  circumstances,  on  which  the  validity 
of  the  treaty  is  made  to  depend,  either  by  an  express  stipulation, 
(clausula  rehis  sic  stantHms,^  or  by  the  nature  of  the  treaty  itself. 
As  such  a  change  of  circumstances  would  avoid  the  treaty,  even 
after  ratification,  so  if  it  take  place  previous  to  the  ratification, 
it  will  afford  a  strong  and  solid  reason  for  withholding  that  sanc- 
tion. 

§  264.  Every  treaty  is  binding  on  the  contracting  par- 

what  event  tics  from  the  date  of  its  signature,  unless  it  contain  an 

"*    ^*      express  stipulation  to  the  contrary.    The  exchange  of 

ratifications  has  a  retroactive  effect,  confiii*ming  the  treaty  from  its 

date,  (a) 

The  recent  interference  of  four  of  the  great  European  powers  in 

(a)  Martens,  Pr^is,  &c.,  |  4B.  1£»ftft«L\  coivQfixiv&xsX  Vi%  ^nnateun,  &c.,  §  48.    Kluber, 
Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  d©  VEviropft,  %  Aft.   'aaSlVftt,  ^»a  waw^i>sM^<iN'iJ^T«d^ 
;  87. 
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the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  affords  a  remarkable 
example  of  a  treaty  concluded  by  plenipotentiaries,  which  was  not 
only  held  to  be  completely  binding  between  the  contracting  par- 
ties, but  the  execution  of  which  was  actually  commenced  before 
the  exchange  of  ratifications.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Con- 
vention of  the  16th  July,  1840,  between  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  In  the  secret  protocol  annexed  to 
the  treaty,  it  was  stated  that,  on  accoimt  of  the  distance  wliich 
separated  the  respective  courts  from  each  other,  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  weighty  considerations  of  European  policy,  the 
plenipotentiaries,  in  virtue  of  their  full  powers,  had  agreed  that 
the  preliminary  measures  should  be  immediately  carried  into 
execution,  and  without  waiting  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications, 
consenting  formally  by  the  present  act,  and  with  the  assent  of  their 
courts,  to  the  immediate  execution  of  these  measures." 

This  anomalous  case  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  contradict  the 
principles  above  stated,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  previous  ratifica- 
tion, to  give  complete  effect  to  a  treaty  concluded  by  plenipoten- 
tiaries. But  further  reflection  will  show  the  obvious  distinction 
which  exists  between  a  declaration  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  author- 
ized by  the  instructions  of  their  respective  courts,  dispensing  by 
mutual  consent  with  the  previous  ratification  and  a  demand 
by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  that  the  treaty  should  be  carried 
into  execution,  without  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the  other 
party.  (6) 

§  265.  Tlie  municipal  constitution  of  every  particular 
State  determines  in  whom  resides  the  authority  to  ratify  treaty- 
treaties  negotiated  and  concluded  with  foreign  powers,  so  ^"J^J^e- 
as  to  render  them  obligatory  upon  the  nation.     In  abso-  {JJe  munH- 
lute  monarchies,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  pal  consti- 
himself  to  confirm  the  act  of  his  plenipotentiary  by  his 
final  sanction.     In  certain  limited  or  constitutional  monarchies^ 
the  consent  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  nation  is,  in  some  cases, 
required  for  that  purpose.     In  some  republics,  as  in  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
are  essential,  to  enable  the  chief  executive  magistrate  to  pledge  tlie 
national  faith  in  this  form.     In  all  these  cases,  it  is,  consequently, 
an  implied  condition  in  negotiating  with  foreign  poweTa,\N\^\.>JCka 

(6)  Murhard,  Abnreau  Secucil  General,  totn.  I.  p.  1^. 
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treaties  concluded  by  the  executive  goyernment  shall  bo  subject  to 
ratification  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  State.i® 

"  He  who  contracts  with  another,"  says  Ulpian,  "  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  his  condition."  Qui  cum  alio  contrahit,  vel  est, 
yel  debet  esse  non  ignarus  conditionis  ejus,  (1.  19,  D.  de  div.  B.  J. 
60, 17.)  But,  in  practice,  the  full  powers  given  by  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  tlioir  plenipotentiaries  always  ex- 
pressly reserve  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  concluded  by  them, 
by  the  President,  widi  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Auxiiiarv  §  ^^^'  '^^^  treaty,  when  thus  ratified,  is  obligatory 
^gisiative  upou  the  Contracting  States,  independently  of  the  aux- 
how  fame-  iliary  legislative  measures,  which  may  be  necessary  on 
Sw*vSiid?ty  the  part  of  either,  in  order  to  carry  it  into  complete 
of  a  treaty,  gff^ct.  Whorc,  indeed,  such  auxiliary  legislation  be- 
comes necessary,  in  consequence  of  some  limitation  upon  the 
treaty-making  power,  expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  State,  or  necessarily  implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  con- 
stitutional powers,  —  such  for  example,  as  a  prohibition  of  alien- 
ating the  national  domain,  —  then  the  treaty  may  be  considered  as 
imperfect  in  its  obligation,  until  the  national  assent  has  been  given 
in  the  forms  required  by  the  municipal  constitution.  A  general 
power  to  make  treaties  of  peace  necessarily  implies  a  power  to 
decide  the  terms  on  which  they  shall  be  made ;  and,  among  these, 
may  properly  be  included  the  cession  of  the  public  territory  and 
other  property,  as  well  as  of  private  property  included  in  the  emi- 
nent domain  annexed  to  the  national  sovereignty.  If  tliere  be  no 
limitation  expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  tlie  State,  or 
necessarily  implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  constitutional 
authorities  on  the  treaty-making  power  in  this  respect,  it  necessa- 

[i>8  por  this  reason,  the  representatires  of  tlie  United  States  are  not  willing  to  sign 

or  receive  declarations  or  other  notes  in  connection  with  a  treaty.    If  such  notes  can 

possibly  affect  the  treaty,  they  should  be  communicated  to  the  Senate,  as  put  of 

the  compact.     (Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Russell,  Aug.   23,   1861,  on  the  dedaration 

proposed  to  be  attached  to  the  convention  on  the  subject  of  the  Declarations  of 

Paris ;  U.  S.  Dipl.  Corr.  1861,  p.  186.     See  also  Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Sandford,  Oct  22, 

1850,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  86th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  No.  10.    President  Polk's  message  of  Feb.  8, 

1849,  Cong.  Globe,  1849,  p.  486.)    This  subject  was  also  discussed  in  connection  with 

the  Ciayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  where  the  British  Minister,  in  exchanging  ratifications, 

aent  a  note  of  explanation  to  Mr.  CXaytow,  \o  \«\v\ci\i  \\\<i VaWex  \^^Ued.    Sen.  Ex.  Doc 

No,  12,  82d  Cong.  2d  Sesa.     A\w>,Mt.  VJ\vea\oii*%\^VV<iT  \ft  VJaa  ^^3^^^\i«^a^a5aMo!^^ 

6tb  July,  1840,  respecting  thetxealy  V\\i\UaxiQNw\— ^• 

sum 
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rily  extends  to  the  alienation  of  public  and  private  property,  when 
deemed  necessary  or  expedient,  (a) 

Commercial  treaties,  which  liave  the  effect  of  altering  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  trade  and  navigation  of  the  contracting  parties,  may 
require  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  power  in  each  State  for 
their  execution.  Thus  the  commercial  treaty  of  Utrecht,  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  was  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  reciprocity,  was  never 
carried  into  effect ;  the  British  Parliament  having  rejected  tlie  bill 
which  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  existing 
laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty.  (6)  In  treaties  requiring  the  appropriation  of 
moneys  for  their  execution,  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  British 
government  to  stipulate  that  the  King  will  recommend  to  Parliar 
ment  to  make  the  grant  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  which  treaties  made  and 
ratified  by  the  President,  witli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, are  declared  to  be  ''  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  it  seems  to 
bo  understood  that  the  Congress  is  boimd  to  redeem  the  national 
faith  thus  pledged,  and  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  effect.  (^)^* 

(a)  Grodufl,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iil.  cap.  20,  §  7.  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gena,  liv.  L 
ch.  20,  §  244 ;  ch.  2,  §§  262-265.    Kent's  Comm.  i.  164. 

(6)  Lord  Mahon'a  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht^  i.  24. 

(c)  Kent's  Comm.  i.  285. 

[^^  In  further  illustration  of  this  point,  see  the  following :  Foster  v.  Neilson,  Peters's 
Bep.  ii.  814.  United  States  v.  Arredondo,  Peters's  Dep.  vi.  785.  Cong.  Globe,  1858-4, 
App.  p.  1020;  and  1855-6,  pp.  528,  599,  1178.  Wheaton's  Life  of  Pinknej,  517-549. 
Annual  Reg.  1884,  p.  861.  U.  S.  Laws,  iii.  854.  Mr.  Wheaton  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  20th  January,  1885.  Opinions  of  Attom.-Gen.  vi.  291.  Heffter's  Europ. 
Vulker.  §  94.    Philllmore's  Intern.  Law,  ch.  6.    Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  191. 

As  a  matter  of  international  law,  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  if  the  treaty-making 
department  of  a  nation  concludes  a  treaty  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  certain  things 
are  to  be  done,  the  nation  is  bound ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  the  other  nation,  in  case  of 
a  breach  of  the  contract,  to  set  up  a  failure  of  a  different  department  of  the  gOYemment 
to  conform  to  the  treaty.    That  amounts  to  no  more  than  giving  the  internal  municipal . 
history  of  the  breach.    The  distribution  of  powers  a  nation  chooses  to  make,  in  its 
own  constitution  of  government,  Aimishes  no  excuse  for  a  &ilure  of  the  nation  to  do 
what  it  lias  contracted  to  doT.    As  matter  of  constitutional  law,  it  follows  from  the 
above  statement  that  each  department  of  a  government  must  discharge  its  appro- 
priate function  towards  the  performance  of  whatever  the  nation  has  bound  itself 
to  do.    (Kent's  Comm.  410.)    If  the  consent  of  a  local  or  suboTdiiiatA  tLX&lYtfynX:^  \& 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  mdjt  part  of  a  treaty,  that  should  appear  m  tVve  \x««ac5 
itfelfs    Jn  the  United  Statea,  it  if  fettled  that  Congress  is  under  an  o\:^?sii\i<oci  Xn 
execute  aU  treatiea.    A  re/iual  bjr  CoDgresB  to  pass  the  necessary  Ve^t^iA^^  •cfck 
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Freedom  §  267.  By  the  general  principles  of  private  jurispru- 
how^ftu^ne-  dcnce,  rccognized  by  moat,  if  not  all,  civilized  countries, 
STvaiiidity  ^  contract  obtained  by  violence  is  void.  Freedom  of  con- 
of  treaties,  gent  is  csscntial  to  the  validity  of  every  agreement,  and 
contracts  obtained  under  duress  are  void,  because  the  general  wel- 
fare of  society  requires  that  they  should  be  so.  If  they  were 
binding,  the  timid  would  constantly  be  forced  by  threats,  or  by 
violence,  into  a  surrender  of  their  just  rights.  The  notoriety  of 
the  rule  that  such  engagements  are  void,  makes  the  attempt  to 
extort  them  among  the  rarest  of  human  crimes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  welfare  of  society  requires  that  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  a  nation  under  such  duress  as  is  implied  by  the  defeat  of 
its  military  forces,  the  distress  of  its  people,  and  the  occupation 
of  its  territories  by  an  enemy,  should  be  held  binding ;  for  if  they 
were  not,  wars  could  only  be  terminated  by  the  utter  subjugation 
and  rum  of  the  weaker  party.  Nor  does  inadequacy  of  considera- 
tion, or  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  between  nations, 
such  as  might  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  a  contract  as  between  pri- 
vate individuals  on  the  ground  of  gross  inequality  or  enormous  le- 
sion, form  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  execute  the  treaty,  (a) 

TrannitoTy  §  268.  Grencral  compacts  between  nations  may  be  di- 
^Jl^^®^°*j®^  vided  into  what  are  called  transitory  conventions^  and 
their  nature,  treaties  properly  so  termed.  The  first  are  perpetual  in 
their  nature,  so  tliat,  being  once  carried  mto  effect,  they  subsist 
independent  of  any  change  in  the  sovei-eignty  and  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  although  their  operation  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  suspended  during  war,  they  revive  on  the  return 
of  peace  without  any  express  stipulation.  Such  are  treaties  of 
cession,  boundary,  or  exchange  of  territory,  or  those  which  create 
a  permanent  servitude  in  favor  of  one  nation  within  the  territory 
of  another,  (a) 

is  a  national  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  maj  be  so  regarded  bj  the  other  party. 
This  was  settled  in  Wasliington's  administration,  in  the  case  of  the  vote  of  the  appro- 
priations required  hy  the  J&y  Treaty  of  1794.  The  United  States  took  the  same 
ground  as  to  France,  in  1884,  when  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  failed  to  rote 
the  supplies  necessary  to  pay  the  American  indemnities.  The  judiciary  of  the  United 
States  must  always  regard  treaties,  not  as  mere  political  contracts,  but  as  law ;  for 
they  are  made  such,  in  terms,  by  the  Constitution.] — D. 

(a)  Senior,  Edinburgh  Rev.  No.  CLVI.  art.  1.    Martens,  Pnfcis,  &c.,  liv.  ii.  ch.  2, 
§§  60,  62.    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Be\.  ac  Pac.  \\\>.  V\.  %ftc\..  iCvV.  \\  ^r-Vl, 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  \iy.  ii.  e\i.  Vl,  \  \^1,   ^Vasv^ta,  ^xV^e^,  ^.,\« /yu 

Ob.  2,  §68. 
aAfk 
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Thus  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  between  Oreat  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  latter  was 
acknowledged,  prohibited  future  confiscations  of  property;  and 
the  treaty  of  1794,  between  tlie  same  parties,  confirmed  the  titles 
of  British  subjects  holding  lands  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
American  citizens  holding  lands  in  Great  Britain,  which  might 
otherwise  be  forfeited  for  alienage.  Under  these  stipulations,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  determined,  that  the  title 
both  of  British  natural  subjects  and  of  corporiittions  to  lands  in 
America  was  protected  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  of  1794,  so  tliat  it  could  not  be  forfeited  by  any  inter- 
mediate legislative  act,  or  other  proceeding,  for  alienage.  Even 
supposing  the  treaties  were  abrogated  by  the  war  which  broke  out 
between  the  two  countries  in  1812,  it  would  not  follow  that  the 
rights  of  property  already  vested  under  those  treaties  could  be 
devested  by  supervening  hostilities.  The  extinction  of  the  treaties 
would  no  more  extinguish  the  title  to  real  property  acquired  or 
secured  under  their  stipulations  than  the  repeal  of  a  municipal 
law  affects  rights  of  property  vested  under  its  provisions.^^  But 
independent  of  this  incontestable  principle,  on  which  the  security 
of  all  property  rests,  the  court  was  not  inclined  to  admit  the  doc- 
trine that  treaties  become,  by  war  between  the  two  contracting 
parties,  ip9o  facto  extinguished  if  not  revived  by  an  express  or 
implied  renewal  on  the  return  of  peace.  Whatever  might  be  the 
latitude  of  doctrine  laid  down  by  elementary  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations,  dealing  in  general  terms  in  relation  to  the  subject,  it  was 
satisfied  that  tlie  doctrine  contended  for  was  not  universally  true. 
There  might  be  treaties  of  such  a  nature  as  to  their  object  and 
import,  as  that  war  would  necessarily  put  an  end  to  them;  but 
where  treaties  contemplated  a  permanent  arrangement  of  territory, 
and  other  national  rights,  or  in  their  terms  were  meant  to  provide 
for  the  event  of  an  intervening  war,  it  would  be  against  every 
principle  of  just  interpretation  to  hold  them  extinguished  by  war. 
If  such  were  the  law,  even  the  treaty  of  1783,  so  far  as  it  fixed  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  acknowledged  their  independence, 
would  be  gone,  and  they  would  have  had  again  to  struggle  for 
both,  upon  original  revolutionary  principles.  Such  a  construction 
was  never  asserted,  and  would  be  so  monstrous  as  to  ew^efr^^di^  ^ 

['^  See  Chirac  v,  Chirac,  Wheaton's  Rep.  ii.  217.^— X>. 
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reasoning.  Tlie  court,  therefore,  concluded  that  treaties  stipu- 
lating for  permanent  rights  and  general  arrangements,  and  pro- 
fessing to  aim  at  perpetuity,  and  to  deal  with  the  case  of  war  as 
well  as  of  peace,  do  not  cease  on  the  occurrence  of  war,  but  are, 
at  most,  only  suspended  while  it  lasts ;  and  unless  they  are  waived 
by  the  parties,  or  new  and  repugnant  stipulations  are  made,  revive 
upon  the  return  of  peace.  (6)^*^ 

Contro-  §  269.  By  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
uJ^^n^'e  1*^83,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it 
anTn^ituai  ^^^  "  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall 
govern-  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  of 
specting  the  cvcry  Kuid  ou  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other 
fi5ier>'°on  Banks  of  Newfoundland ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
the  BriHsh^^  rcncc,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea,  where  the  in- 
^"noi^  habitants  of  both  countries  used,  at  any  time  heretofore, 
America,  to  fisli  I  and  also  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part 
of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use,  (but 
not  to  dry  or  cure  tlie  same  on  that  island,)  and  also  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall 
have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrar 
dor,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as 
the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  with- 
out a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants, 
proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground." 

§  270.  During  the  negotiation  at  Ghent,  in  1814,  the 
tiouat  British  plenipotentiaries  gave  notice  that  their  govern- 
ment "  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  United  States, 
gratuitously,  the  privileges  formerly  granted  by  treaty  to  them 
of  fishuig  within  the  limits  of  the  British  sovereignty,  and  of 
using  the  shores  of  the  British  territories  for  purposes  connected 

■ 

(/i)  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  r.  The  Town 

of  New  Haven,  Wheaton'a  Rep.  viii.  404.     The  same  principle  was  asserted  by  the 

3<In;?lish  Court  of  Chancery,  as  to  American  citizens  holding  lands  in  Great  Britain 

under  the  treaty  of  1794,  in  SuUon  v,  ^uUoiv,  Uw^ftell  &  Milne's  Rep.  i.  668. 

pi  See  also  Phillimore**  Intetn.  Iavi /m.  ^1\.   'IVW^l.vw  Q\^^Siw»A«S56.l 

— D. 
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with  the  British  fisheries."  In  answer  to  this  declaration  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  stated  that  they  were  "  not  authorized 
to  bring  into  .discussion  any  of  the  rights  or  liberties  which  the 
United  States  have  heretofore  enjoyed  in  relation  thereto ;  from 
their  nature,  and  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  of  1788, 
by  which  they  were  recognized,  no  further  stipulation  has  been 
deemed  necessary  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
title them  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  them  all." 

The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Ghent,  in  1814,  therefore,  con- 
tained no  stipulation  on  the  subject ;  and  tlie  British  government 
subsequently  expressed  its  intention  to  exclude  the  American  fish- 
ing-vessels from  the  liberty  of  fishing  within  one  marine  league 
of  the  sliores  of  the  British  territories  in  North  America,  and 
from  that  of  drying  and  curing  their  fish  on  the  unsettled  parts 
of  tliose  territories,  and,  with  tlie  consent  of  tlie  inliabitants,  within 
those  parts  which  had  become  settled  since  the  peace  of  1783. 

§  271.  In  discussing  this  question,  the  American  min- 
ister in  London,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  stated,  tliat  from  the  Adamu's 
time  tlie  settlement  in  North  America,  constituting  the  •^*»'""*^° 
United  States,  was  made,  until  their  separation  from  Great  Britain 
and  their  establishment  as  distinct  sovereignties,  these  liberties 
of  fishing,  and  of  drying  and  curing  fish,  had  been  enjoyed  by 
them,  in  common  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  British  empire. 
In  point  of  prhiciple,  they  were  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  enjoy- 
ment ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  had  enjoyed  more  of  them  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  empire ;  their  settlement  of  tlie  neighbor- 
ing country  having  naturally  led  to  the  discovery  and  improvement 
of  these  fisheries ;  and  their  proximity  to  the  places  where  they 
were  prosecuted,  having  led  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  most 
advantageous  fishing  grounds,  and  given  them  facilities  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  occupation  in  those  regions,  which  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  empire  could  not  possess.  It  might  be  added,  that 
they  had  contributed  their  full  share,  and  more  than  their  share, 
in  securing  the  conquest  from  Franco  of  the  provinces  on  the 
coasts  of  which  these  fisheries  were  situated. 

It  was  doubtless  upon  considerations  such  as  these  that  an  ex- 
press stipulation  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  recognizing 
the  rights  and  liberties  which  had  always  been  enjoyed  Vi'j  ^\^ 
people  of  t})0  United  States  in  these  fisheries,  and  dee\u.Y\iv^  \!ft»X 
thejr  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  right  of  fishing  on  t\\e  Qt^sA 
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Bank,  and  other  places  of  common  jurisdiction, '  and  ha^e  the 
liberty  of  fishing,  and  drying  and  curing  tlieir  fish,  within  the  ex- 
clusive British  jurisdiction  on  the  Nortli  American  coasts,  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  whilst  tliey  formed  a  part  of  the  British 
nation.  This  stipulation  was  a  part  of  tliat  treaty  by  which  His 
Majesty  acknowledged  the  United  States  as  firee,  sovereign,  and 
independent  States,  and  that  he  treated  with  them  as  such. 

It  could  not  be  necessary  to  prove  tliat  tliis  treaty  was  not,  in 
its  general  provisions,  one  of  those  which,  by  the  common  under- 
standing and  usage  of  civilized  nations,  is  considered  as  annulled 
by  a  subsequent  war  between  the  same  parties.  To  suppose  that 
it  is,  would  imply  the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  a  sovereign 
and  independent  State,  liable  to  forfeit  its  right  of  sovereignty  by 
the  act  of  exercising  it  on  a  declaration  of  war.  But  the  very 
words  of  the  treaty  attested  that  the  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  were  not  considered  as  grants  from  His 
Majesty.  They  were  taken  and  expressed  as  existing  before  the 
treaty  was  made,  and  as  then  only  first  formally  recognized  by 
Great  Britain. 

Precisely  of  the  same  nature  were  tlie  rights  and  liberties  in  the 
fisheries.  They  were,  in  no  respect,  grants  from  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  acknowledgment  of  them  as 
rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  before  thie  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  should  continue  to  be 
enjoyed  under  the  new  relations  which  were  to  subsist  between 
them,  constituted  the  essence  of  tlie  article  concerning  the  fish- 
eries. The  very  peculiarity  of  the  stipulation  was  an  evidence 
that  it  was  not,  on  either  side,  understood  or  intended  as  a  grant 
from  one  sovereign  State  to  another.  Had  it  been  so  understood, 
neither  could  tlie  United  States  have  claimed,  nor  would  Great 
Britain  have  granted,  gratuitously,  any  such  concession.  There 
was  nothing,  either  in  the  state  of  things,  or  in  the  disposition  of 
the  parties,  which  could  have  led  to  such  a  stipulation  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  as  on  the  ground  of  a  grant  without  an 
equivalent. 

If  the  stipulation  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tions by  which  His  Majesty  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  United  States  ;  if  it  was  the  mere  recognition 
of  rights  and  liberties  pTe\\ow%\^  ^^\%\:\\\^  \ixi^  ^w^yj^d^  it  was 
neither  a  privilege  grat\utoua\y  gc^\x\^vl,  uqt  \\^\^  \Ki  \«.  \s«Sfc\\j^ 
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by  the  mere  existence  of  a  subsequent  war.  If  it  was  not  for- 
feited by  the  war,  neither  could  it  be  impaired  by  the  declaration 
of  Great  Britain  at  Ghent,  that  she  did  not  intend  to  renew  the 
grant.  Where  there  had  been  no  gratuitous  concession,  there 
could  be  none  to  renew;  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  cancelled  by  the  declaration  of  the  British 
intentions.  Nothing  could  abrogate  them  but  a  renunciation  by 
the  United  States  themselves,  (a) 

§  272.  In  the  answer  of  the  British  government  to  this 
communication  it  was  stated  that  Great  Britain  had  Batimnt's 
always  considered  the  liberty  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  •^^""**" 
United  States,  of  fishing  within  British  limits  and  using  British 
territory,  as  derived  from  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and 
from  that  alone ;  and  that  the  claim  of  an  independent  State  to 
occupy  and  use,  at  its  discretion,  any  portion  of  the  territory  of 
another,  without  compensation  or  corresponding  indulgence,  could 
not  rest  on  any  other  foundation  than  conventional  stipulation.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  motives  which  might  have 
originally  influenced  Great  Britain  in  conceding  such  liberties  to 
the  United  States,  or  whether  other  articles  of  the  treaty  did  or  did 
not,  in  fact,  afford  an  equivalent  for  them,  because  all  the  stipula- 
tions profess  to  be  founded  on  reciprocal  advantage  and  mutual 
convenience.  If  the  United  States  derived  from  that  treaty  privi- 
leges, from  which  other  independent  nations  not  admitted  by  treaty 
were  excluded,  the  duration  of  the  privileges  must  depend  on  the 
duration  of  the  instrument  by  which  they  were  granted ;  and  if 
the  war  abrogated  the  treaty,  it  determined  the  privileges.  It  had 
been  urged,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
treaty  of  1783  was  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  that,  because  it 
contained  a  recognition  of  American  independence,  it  could  not  be 
abrogated  by  a  subsequent  war  between  the  parties.  To  a  position 
of  this  novel  nature  Great  Britain  could  not  accede.  She  knew  of 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  all  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a 
subsequent  war  between  the  same  parties ;  she  could  not,  therefore, 
consent  to  give  her  diplomatic  relations  with  one  State  a  different 
degree  of  permanency  from  that  on  which  her  connection  with  all 
other  States  depended.  Nor  could  she  consider  any  one  State  at 
liberty  to  assign  to  a  treaty  made  with  her  such  a  pee\v\\at\X,'5  o1 

(a)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Earl  Bathurat,  Sept.  26,  1816 :  Amencan  Stal^  Y«i.VW*» 
Jbl  edit  1884,  ir,  862, 
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character  as  should  make  it,  as  to  duration,  an  exception  to  all 
other  treaties,  iu  order  to  found,  on  a  peculiarity  thus  assumed,  an 
irrevocable  title  to  indulgences  wliich  had  all  the  features  of  teto- 
porary  concessions. 

It  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  treaties  containing  recognitioiiB 
and  acknowledgments  of  title,  in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, to  contain,  likewise,  grants  of  privileges  liable  to  revocation. 
The  treaty  of  1783,  like  many  others,  contained  provisions  of  dif- 
ferent character ;  some  in  their  own  nature  irrevocable,  and  others 
merely  temporary.  K  it  were  thence  inferred  that,  because  some 
advantages  specified  in  that  treaty  would  not  be  put  an  end  to  by 
the  war,  therefore  all  the  other  advantages  were  intended  to  be 
equally  permanent,  it  must  first  be  shown  that  the  advantages 
themselves  are  of  the  same,  or  at  least  of  a  similar  character ;  for 
the  character  of  one  advantage,  recognized  or  conceded  by  treaty, 
can  have  no  connection  witli  the  character  of  another,  though  con- 
ceded by  the  same  instrument,  unless  it  arises  out  of  a  strict  and 
necessary  connection  between  the  advantages  themselves.  But 
what  necessary  connection  could  there  be  between  a  right  to  inde- 
pendence and  a  liberty  to  fish  within  British  jurisdiction,  or  to  use 
British  territory  ?  Liberties  within  British  limits  were  as  capable  of 
being  exercised  by  a  dependent  as  by  an  independent  State ;  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  tlie  necessary  consequence  of  independence. 

The  independence  of  a  State  could  not  be  correctly  said  to  be 
granted  by  a  treaty,  but  to  be  acknowledged  by  one.  In  tho  treaty 
of  1783,  the  independence  of  tlie  United  States  was  certainly 
acknowledged,  not  merely  by  the  consent  to  make  the  treaty,  but 
by  the  previous  consent  to  enter  into  the  provisional  articles,  exe- 
cuted in  1782.  Their  independence  might  have  been  acknowl- 
edged, without  either  the  treaty  or  the  provisional  articles  ;  but  by 
whatever  mode  acknowledged,  the  acknowledgment  was,  in  its  own 
nature,  irrevocable.  A  power  of  revoking,  or  even  of  modifying  it, 
would  be  destructive  of  the  tiling  itself ;  and,  therefore,  all  such 
power  was  necessarily  renoimced  when  the  acknowledgment  was 
made.  The  war  could  not  put  an  end  to  it,  for  the  reason  justly 
assigned  by  the  American  Minister ;  because  a  nation  could  not 
forfeit  its  sovereignty  by  the  act  of  exercising  it;  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  Great  Britain,  when  she  declared  war  against 
the  United  States,  gave  l\\em,\i^  Wi^X^ct^  ^^\.^^  waw  ^^o^uition 
of  their  indepeudeuce. 
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The  righU  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  1788  were  not  only 
distinguishable  from  the  liberties  conceded  by  the  same  treaty,  iu 
the  foundation  on  which  they  stand,  but  they  were  carefully  dis- 
tinguished in  the  wording  of  the  treaty.  In  the  1st  article,  Great 
Britain  acknowledged  an  independence  already  expressly  recog- 
nized by  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  by  herself  in  her  consent 
to  enter  into  the  provisional  articles  of  1782.  In  the  3d  article, 
Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  take 
fish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoimdland  and  other  places,  from  which 
Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  exclude  any  independent  nation. 
But  they  were  to  have  the  liberty  to  cure  and  dry  them  in  certain 
unsettled  places  within  the  British  territory.  If  the  liberties  thus 
granted  were  to  be  as  perpetual  and  indefeasible  as  the  rights 
previously  recognized,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  would  have  admitted  a  variation  of  language  so 
adapted  to  produce  a  different  impression;  and,  above  all,  that 
they  should  have  admitted  so  strange  a  restriction  of  a  perpetual 
and  indefeasible  riglit  as  that  witli  which  the  article  concludes, 
which  left  a  right  so  practical  and  so  beneficial  as  this  was  ad- 
mitted to  be,  dependent  on  the  will  of  British  subjects,  proprietors, 
or  possessors  of  the  soil,  to  prohibit  its  exercise  altogether. 

It  was,  therefore,  surely  obvious  that  the  word  right  was,  through- 
out the  treaty,  used  as  applicable  to  what  the  United  States  were 
to  enjoy  in  virtue  of  a  recognized  independence ;  and  the  word 
liberty  to  what  tliey  wore  to  enjoy  as  concessions  strictly  dependent 
on  the  vtreaty  itself,  (a) 

§  273.  The  American  Minister,  in  his  reply  to  this  Mr. 
argument,  disavowed  every  pretence  of  claiming  for  the  tu^^'i^ 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  «*tiiu«t. 
Britain  a  degree  of  permanency  difierent  from  that  of  the  same 
relations  between  either  of  the  parties  and  all  other  powers.  He 
disclaimed  all  pretence  of  assigning  to  any  treaty  between  the  two 
nations,  any  peculiarity  not  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  treaty 
itself.  But  he  submitted  to  the  candor  of  the  British  government 
whether  the  treaty  of  1783  was  not,  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
subject-matter,  and  from  the  relations  previously  existing  between 
tlie  parties  to  it,  peculiar  ?  Whether  it  was  a  treaty  which  could 
have  been  made  between  Great  Britain  and  any  oilier  n^Xxovil 

(a)  Earl  Bathont  to  Mr,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Oct.  80,  1815 :  Amencan  ^\a\.e  Ywpct%^ 
JbJ.  edit,  1884,  Ir,  864, 
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And  if  not,  whether  the  whole  scope  and  object  of  its  stipulations 
were  not  expressly  intended  to  establish  a  now  and  permanent 
state  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries,  which 
would  not  and  could  not  be  annulled  by  the  mere  fact  of  a  subse- 
quent war  ?  And  he  made  this  appeal  with  the  more  confidence, 
because  the  British  note  admitted  that  treaties  often  contained 
recognitions  in  tlie  nature  of  perpetual  obligation  ;  and  because  it 
implicitly  admitted  that  the  whole  treaty  of  1783  is  of  this  char- 
acter, with  the  exception  of  the  article  concerning  the  jiavigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  small  part  of  the  article  concerning  the 
fisheries. 

The  position,  that  "  Great  Britain  knows  of  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  that  all  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a  subsequent  war," 
appeared  to  the  American  Minister  not  only  novel,  but  unwar- 
ranted by  any  of  the  received  authorities  upon  tlie  law  of  nations ; 
unsanctioned  by  the  practice  and  usages  of  sovereign  States; 
suited,  in  its  tendency,  to  multiply  the  incitements  to  war,  and  to 
weaken  the  tics  of  peace  between  independent  nations ;  'and  not 
easily  reconciled  with  the  admission  that  treaties  not  unusually 
contain,  together  with  articles  of  a  temporary  chatacter,  liable  to 
revocation,  "  recognitions  and  acknowledgments  in  the  nature  of 
perpetual  obligation." 

A  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  title,  stipulated  by  conven- 
tion, was  as  much  a  part  of  the  treaty  as  any  other  article  ;  and  if 
all  treaties  are  abrogated  by  war,  the  recognitions  and  acknowl- 
edgments contained  in  them  must  necessarily  be  null  and  void,  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  the  treaty. 

If  there  were  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  war  puts  an  end  to 
all  treaties  between  the  parties  to  it,  what  could  be  the  purpose  or 
meaning  of  those  articles  which,  in  almost  all  treaties  of  commerce, 
were  provided  expressly  for  the  contingency  of  war,  and  which 
during  the  peace  are  without  operation  ?  For  example,  the  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  stipulated  that  "  Neither  the  debts  due  from  individuals 
of  the  one  nation  to  individuals  of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor 
moneys,  which  they  may  have  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the  public 
or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event  of  war^  or  national  differ- 
ences, be  sequestered  or  cow^e^cited,"  If  war  put  an  end  to  all 
treaties,  what  could  tVvCi  p^t\\^«i  \a  W\\^  ^w^^-^^x^^w^*  SxjAfttid  by 
making  it  formally  au  arWde^  ot  AiX\^  Xx^aVj  \    k^^x^xv^,  va  ^^ 
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principle  laid  down,  excluding  all  exception,  by  the  British  note, 
the  moment  a  war  broke  out  between  the  two  countries  this  stipu- 
lation became  a  dead  letter,  and  either  State  might  have  seques- 
tered or  confiscated  those  specified  properties,  without  any  violation 
of  compact  between  the  two  nations. 

The  American  Minister  believed  that  there  were  many  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  by  which  the  treaties  between  nations  are  mutu- 
ally considered  as  terminated  by  the  intervention  of  a  war ;  that 
these  exceptions  extend  to  all  engagements  contracted  with  the 
understanding  that  they  are  to  operate  equally  in  war  and  peace, 
or  exclusively  during  war;  to  all  engagements  by  which  the 
parties  soperadd  the  sanction  of  a  formal  compact  to  principles 
dictated  by  the  eternal  laws  of  morality  and .  humanity ;  and, 
finally,  to  all  engagements,  which,  according  to  the  expression  of 
the  British  note,  are  in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obligation.  To  the 
first  and  second  of  these  classes  might  be  referred  the  10th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1794,  and  all  treaties  or  articles  of  treaties  stipu- 
lating the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  1783 
belongs  to  the  third  class. 

The  reasoning  of  the  British  note  seemed  to  confine  this  per- 
petuity of  obligation  to  recognitions  and  acknowledgments  of  title, 
and  to  consider  its  perpetual  nature  as  resulting  from  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  contract,  and  not  from  the  engagement  of  the  con- 
tractor. While  Great  Britain  left  the  United  States  unmolested 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages,  rights,  and  liberties  stipu- 
lated in  their  behalf  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  it  was  immaterial  whe- 
ther she  founded  her  conduct  upon  the  mere  fact  that  the  United 
States  are  in  possession  of  such  rights,  or  whether  she  was  gov- 
erned by  good  faith  and  respect  for  her  own  engagements.  But  if 
she  contested  any  of  these  rights,  it  was  to  her  engagements  only 
that  the  United  States  could  appeal,  as  the  rule  for  settling  the 
question  of  right.  If  this  appeal  were  rejected,  it  ceased  to  be  a 
discussion  of  right ;  and  this  observation  applied  as  strongly  to  the 
recognition  of  independence  and  the  boundary  line,  in  the  treaty  of 
1783,  as  to  the  fisheries.  It  was  truly  observed  in  the  British  note, 
that  in  that  treaty  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  not 
granted,  but  acknowledged ;  and  it  was  added,  that  it  might  have 
been  acknowledged  without  any  treaty,  and  that  tiie  ^Ci\LXiQ^\^^^ 
ment,  in  whatever  mode,  would  liave  been  irrevoca\A^.  TiwX.  ^^ 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  precisely  tYie  qyv^^Wox^.  xv^'^J^ 
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which  a  previous  war  between  them  and  Great  Britain  had  been 
waged.  Other  nations  might  acknowledge  their  independence 
without  a  treaty,  because  they  liad  no  right  or  claim  of  right  to 
contest  it;  but  this  acknowledgment,  to  be  binding  upon  Oireat 
Britain,  could  have  been  made  only  by  treaty,  because  it  included 
the  dissolution  of  one  social  compact  between  the  parties,  as  well 
as  the  formation  of  another.  Peace  could  exist  between  tlie  two 
nations  only  by  the  mutual  pledge  of  faith  to  the  new  social  rela- 
tions established  between  them ;  and  hence  it  was,  tliat  the  stipu- 
lations to  that  treaty  were  in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obligation, 
and  not  liable  to  be  forfeited  by  a  subsequent  war,  or  by  any 
declaration  of  the  will  of  either  party,  without  the  assent  of  the 
other,  (a) 

§  274.  The  above  analysis  of  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  relating  to  this  subject,  has  been  inserted  as  illustrative  of 
the  general  question,  how  far  treaties  are  abrogated  by  war  be- 
tween the  parties  to  them ;  but  the  particular  controversy  itself, 
was  finally  settled  between  the  two  countries  on  the  basis  of  com- 
promise, by  the  convention  of  1818,  in  which  the  liberty  claimed 
by  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  fishery  within  the  British 
jurisdiction  and  territory,  was  confined  to  certain  geographical 
Umits.  (a)!^ 

(a)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Jan.  22, 181C :  American  8tate  Papers, 
fol.  edit.  1884,  iv.  866. 

(a)   Vide  supra,  ^  180. 

[1*2  The  North-eastern  Fislieries.  —  Since  the  text  was  written,  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  of  1854  gave  a  new  adjustment  to  the  subject  of  the  North-eastern  fisheries. 
That  treaty  conceded  to  tlie  fishermen  of  the  United  States  the  further  riglit  to  take 
fish  of  all  kinds,  except  shell-fish,  "  on  the  sea-coast  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  har- 
bors, and  creeks,  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the  several 
islands  thereunto  a(\jacent,  witliout  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore ; 
with  permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and  shores  of  those  colonies  and  the  islands 
tliereof,  and  also  upon  the  Mogdalc  n  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and 
curing  their  fish."  This  liberty  was  restricted  to  sea-fishing.  The  salmon  and  shad 
fisheries,  and  all  fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers,  were  confined  to  British  fisher^ 
men.  Reciprocal  rights  were  given  to  British  fishermen  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
United  States  north  of  86°  north  latitude ;  and  commissioners  were  to  designate  the 
places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  sea-fishing. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  for  the  purpose,  was 

terminated,  after  ten  years,  by  a  notice  given  by  the  IVesident,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 

of  Congress  of  18th  January,  1865  (U.  S.  Laws,  xiii.  500).    The  question  now  arises  as 

to  the  effect  of  the  terminatioti  oi  tVvva  licwl^  wvou  the  rights  of  Uie  United  States 

Hsbermen  under  the  treaties  of  11%^  wv^  \%\^.   ^^wi^  \\\^  \.wKC\tAJi«wv  ^t  \Kq  Red- 

|Mx>city  Treaty  revive  the  couvetitioii  ol  \VAa^.    \X  \iov,>\\^\^\&\^<ji\K»jc3  <A  VW^>^ 
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§  275.  Treaties,  properly  so  called,  or  foedera,  are  those  Xreatiefi, 
of  frieudship  and  alliance,  commerce,  and  navigation,  Jjj,n^o?'*' 
which,  even  if  perpetual  in  terms,  expire  of  course :  -r-     J^^^Ji^^f*^ 

1.  In  case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  loses  its  «»«»• 
existence  as  an  independent  State. 

2.  Where  the  internal  constitution  of  government  of  either 
State  is  so  changed,  as  to  render  the  treaty  inapplicable  under 
circtimstances  different  from  those  with  a  view  to  which  it  was 
concluded. 

Here  the  distinction  laid  down  by  institutional  writers  between 


force  ?  If,  as  Great  Britain  contended,  the  fishery  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  17S8  were 
annulled  by  the  war  of  1812  and  the  treaty  of  1814,  or  if  they  are  annulled  by  the 
subsequent  treaties  of  1818  or  1864,  then  there  is  no  treaty  on  the  subject.  We  are 
thus  brought  back  to  the  question  argued  by  Mr.  Adams  with  Earl  Bathurst,  stated 
at  length  in  tlie  text,  whether  the  rights  of  the  United  States  fishermen  were  mere 
grants  from  Great  Britain  under  the  treaty  of  1788,  to  fall  with  it,  or  were  rights 
tliey  held  as  colonists,  recognized  by  that  treaty,  and,  once  recognized,  not  to  be 
taken  away,  except  as  other  national  rights  and  national  domain  are  to  be  taken, — 
by  conquest. 

The  meaning  of  the  terms  "  coast,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,"  in  the  convention  of 
1818,  received  a  construction  by  the  mixed  commission  under  the  convention  of  1858. 
The  American  fishing-schooner  Washington  was  seized  while  fishing  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  taken  to  a  British  port  and  a(\judged  forfeited.  The 
ground  of  the  judgment  was,  that,  as  the  United  States,  by  the  convention  of  1818, 
renounced  the  right  to  take  fish  "  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,"  this  line  of  three  miles  must  be 
drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  headland  to  headland,  in  order 
to  define  the  "  coast ;  "  also,  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  one  of  the  "  bays  "  from 
which  United  States  fishermen  were  excluded.  The  owners  of  the  Washington  pre- 
sented their  claim  for  compensation  to  the  mixed  commission  above  referred  to.  The 
commissioners  differing,  the  cause  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  Mr.  Joshua 
Bates.  He  decided,  that,  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  from  sixty-five  to  seventy -five  miles 
wide,  and  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  with 
several  bays  on  its  coasts  known  and  named  as  bays,  and  has  one  of  its  headlands  in 
the  United  States,  which  all  vessels  must  pass  bound  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and 
one  large  island  belonging  to  the  United  States  (Little  Menan,  lying  on  the  line 
between  the  headlands),  the  Bay  of  Fundy  cannot  be  considered  as  an  exclusively 
British  bay,  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaties  regulating  the  fisheries ;  nor  could 
the  "  coast "  of  Great  Britain,  under  those  treaties,  be  measured  from  its  head- 
lands. Compensation  for  an  illegal  condemnation  was  awarded  to  the  owners.  (The 
Schooner  Washington :  Report  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  Convention  of  1868, 
pp.  170-186.)  The  convention  of  1839,  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  had  settled 
such  questions  as  this  by  the  following  provision :  "  It  is  agreed  that  the  distance  of 
three  miles,  fixed  as  the  general  limit  for  the  exclusive  right  of  fisluiv^  w^iv.  \>ev^ 
coasts  of  the  two  countries,  shaH,  vrith  respect  to  bays  the  mo\\\\\%  o^  ^VvViVv  ^^  t«X 
exceed  ten  miles  in  width,  be  measured  from  a  straight  line  draN«TitroT[iYv«»j9\»xA\A 
Aesdland/'J—D. 
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real  and  personal  treaties  becomes  important.  The  first  bind  tlie 
contracting  parties  independently  of  any  change  in  the  soTereignty, 
or  in  the  rulers  of  the  State.  The  latter  include  only  treaties  of 
mere  personal  alliance,  such  as  are  expressly  made  with  a  view  to 
the  person  of  the  actual  ruler  or  reigning  sovereign,  and,  though 
they  bind  the  State  during  his  existence,  expire  with  his  natural 
life  or  his  public  connection  with  the  State,  (a) 

3.  In  case  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties ;  unless  such 
stipulations  as  are  made  expressly  with  a  view  to  a  rupture, 
such  as  the  period  of  time  allowed  to  the  .respective  subjects  to 
retire  with  tlieir  eflFects,  or  other  limitations  of  the  general  rights  of 
war.  Such  is  the  stipulation  contained  in  the  10th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1794,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, — 
providing  that  private  debts  and  shares  or  moneys  in  the  public 
funds,  or  in  public  or  private  banks  belonging  to  private  individ- 
uals, should  never,  in  the  event  of  war,  be  sequestered  or  confis- 
cated. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  obligation  of  this  article 
would  not  be  impaired  by  a  supervening  war,  being  the  very  con- 
tingency meant  to  be  provided  for,  and  that  it  must  remain  in  full 
force  until  mutually  agreed  to  be  rescinded,  (by^ 

(a)   llde  ante,  §  27. 

{b)  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  cli.  10,  §  175.    Kent's  Comm.  i.  175. 

[^*^  Effect  of  War  on  Treaties.  —  Hallcck  says,  "A  declaration  of  war  does  not 
ipso  facto  extinguish  treaties  between  the  belligerent  States.  Treaties  of  friendship 
and  alliance  are  necessarily  annulled  by  a  war  between  the  contracting  parties,  except 
such  stipulations  as  are  made  expressly  with  a  view  to  a  rupture,  such  as  litnitatioiit 
of  the  general  rights  of  war,  &c.  So  of  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation :  they  are 
generally  either  suspended  or  entirely  extinguished  by  a  war  between  the  inrties  to 
such  treaties.  All  stipulations  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  or  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  hostilities  upon  the  rights  and  property  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  parties,  are  not  impaired  by  supervening  hostilities,  —  this  being  the  very  contio* 
gency  intended  to  be  provided  for,  —  but  continue  in  full  force  until  mutually  agreed 
to  be  rescinded.  There  are  many  stipulations  of  treaties  which,  although  perpetual 
in  their  character,  are  suspended  by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  can  only  be  carried 
into  effect  on  the  return  of  peace."  (Intern.  Law,  371 ;  862.)  Kent  says,  "  As  t 
general  rule,  the  obligations  of  treaties  are  dissipated  by  hostilities.  But,  if  a  treaty 
contains  any  stipulations  which  contemplate  a  state  of  future  war,  and  make  provision 
for  such  an  exigency,  they  preserve  their  force  and  obligation  when  the  rupture  takes 
place.  All  those  duties,  of  which  the  exercise  is  not  necessarily  suspended  by  the 
war,  subsist  in  their  full  force."  (Commentaries,  i.  420.)  He  refers  to  the  tenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1794  as  continuing,  notwithstanding  the  war  of  1812;  it  being 
A  general  provision  respecting  the  effect  of  war  upon  private  rights.  In  the  case  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  IW  Oo%^\  t>.^<i\<  lUven  (Wheaton's  Rep.  viii. 
464),  ih^  Supreme  Court  \\c\d  l\\al  pxivaXe  I\%\\V%,N<i%\viQLw^e!l^^i^A\:vfikft^Vs  ^\x«itT, 
are  not  devested  on  tlie  lonnina\ioix  ol  \X\«l\.  Xx^iaA^f  \i>j  v<smc.   TW  t^>a\.w5v^^'Vweafc 
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4.  Treaties  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  unless  revived  by 
express  agreement,  or  when  their  stipulations  are  fulfilled  by  the 
respective  parties,  or  when  a  total  change  of  circumstances  ren- 
ders them  no  longer  obligatory. 

§  276.  Most  international  compacts,  and  especially  Treaties 
treaties  of  peace,  are  of  a  mixed  character,  and  contain  ^mAnt^ 
articles  of  both  kinds,  which  renders  it  frequently  diffi-  ^cwaf  Jf " 
cult  to  distinguish  between  those  stipulations  which  are  p«**^«- 
perpetual  in  their  nature,  and  such  as  are  extinguished  by  war 
between  the  contracting  parties,  or  by  such  changes  of  circum- 
stances as  affect  the  being  of  either  party,  and  thus  render  the 
compact  inapplicable  to  the  new  condition  of  things.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  and  from  abundance  of  caution,  that  stipulations  are  fre-  ^ 

treaties  contemplate  a  permanent  arrangement  of  territorial  and  otlier  national  rights : 
...  it  would  be  against  everj  principle  of  just  interpretation  to  hold  them  extin- 
guished by  the  event  of  war.  .  .  .  We  think  that  treaties  stipulating  for  permanent 
rights  and  general  arrangements,  and  professing  to  aim  at  perpetuity  and  to  deal 
with  the  case  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace,  do  not  cease  on  the  occurrence  of  war,  but 
arc,  at  most,  only  suspended  while  it  lasts ;  and,  unless  they  are  waived  by  the  par- 
ties, or  new  and  repugnant  stipulations  are  made,  they  revive  in  their  oj)eration  at 
the  return  of  peace."  Woolsey  considers  the  survival  of  treaty  stipulations  after 
war  as  a  special  question  in  each  case,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  stipulation 
and  its  circumstances.  Not  only  do  those  survive  which  contemplate  a  war,  but  those 
which  are  in  their  nature  permanent;  as  recognition  of  independence,  cessions  of  terri- 
tory, and  adjustment  of  boundaries.  (Intro<l.  §  152.)  The  older  text-writers  made  the 
survival  of  treaty  rights  dependent  upon  the  origin  of  the  war.  If  the  war  arose  in  the 
breach  of  the  treaty,  the  provisions  were  annulled ;  but,  if  the  war  was  what  was  called 
a  new  war,  —  that  is,  one  arising  from  a  cause  independent  of  the  treaty,  —  though 
the  exercise  of  rights  acquired  under  the  treaty  would  be  interrupted  by  the  war, 
they  would  not  be  lost,  unless  by  conquest  (Grotius,  liv.  Hi.  ch.  20,  §§  27,  28.  YftUfiL 
liv.  iv.  ch.  4,  §  42.)  Kent  notices  this  distinction  without  remark.  Woolsey  says  of  it, 
**  This  rule,  which  would  be  a  very  important  one  if  admitted,  and  yet  perhaps  one 
attended  with  practical  difficulties,  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  insisted  on  by 
later  text-writers,  nor  introduced  into  the  code  of  nations."  (Introduction,  §  152.) 
Indeed,  it  seems  plain  that  the  test  of  survival  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
j>ro vision ^fl"d  U^K  '"  jj'**  origin  of  the  war.  If,  indeed,  the  war  amounts  to  a  mutual 
abrojration  of  tlie  treaty,  the  rights  under  it  cease,  from  that  fact ;  but,  if  the  war  has 
its  origin  in  ^breachof  the  treaty  by  one  party,  the  rights  of  the  other  under  the 
treaty  cannot  ¥e  affected.  They  may  be  lost  by  the  result  of  the  war,  —  tliat  is,  by 
conquest,  —  as  any  other  right  may  be;  but  not  by  the  fact  that  the  other  party 
begins  a  war  for  the  puri)08e  of  escaping  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  in  respect  to  those 
rightF.  So,  if  a  war  arises  from  a  cause  independent  of  the  treaty,  the  survival  of  any 
clautic  in  the  treaty  must  depend  upon  its  nature,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  made.    See  also  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  DcuVax^Woiv  ol  ^ 

Paris  of  185C.    Speeches  of  Sir  George  Lewis  and  Mr.  Bright  of  "MatcVv  W  axA  Y\ ,        M 
1WJ1>  and  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  of  Feb.  7,  1862.    Despatch  of  ^r.  ^arc^  \tt  'ttx.      " 
Jklason  of  Dec.  8,  1866.    jfhiWmore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  App.  21.) — B. 
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quently  inserted  in  treaties  of  peaee,  expressly  reTiving  and  con- 
firming the  treaties  formerly  subsisting  between  the  contracting 
parties,  and  containing  stipulations  of  a  permanent  character,  or 
in  some  other  mode  excluding  the  conclusion  that  the  obligation 
of  such  antecedent  treaties  is  meant  to  be  waived  by  either  party. 
The  reiterated  confirmations  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
Utrecht,  in  almost  every  subsequent  treaty  of  peace  or  commerce 
between  the  same  parties,  constituted  a  sort  of  written  code  of  con- 
ventional law,  by  which  the  distribution  of  power  and  territory 
among  the  principal  European  States  was  permanently  settled, 
until  violently  disturbed  by  the  partition  of  Poland  and  the  wars  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  arrangements  of  territory  and  politi- 
cal relations  substituted  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna  for  the  ancient 
conventional  law  of  Europe,  and  doubtless  intended  to  be  of  a 
similar  permanent  character,  have  already  undergone,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  French,  Polish,  and  Belgic  revolutions  of  1830,  very 
important  modifications,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in 
another  work,  (a) 

Treaties  §  277.  Tlic  couvcntion  of  guaranty  is  one  of  the  most 
of  guaranty,  ug^al  international  contracts.  It  is  an  engagement  by 
which  one  State  promises  to  aid  another  where  it  is  interrupted, 
or  threatened  to  be  disturbed,  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its 
rights,  by  a  third  power.  It  may  be  applied  to  every  species  of 
right  and  obligation  that  can  exist  between  nations ;  to  the  posses- 
sion and  boundaries  of  territories,  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  its 
constitution  of  government,  the  right  of  succession,  &c. ;  but  it  is 
most  commonly  applied  to  treaties  of  peace.  The  guaranty  may 
also  be  contained  in  a  distinct  and  separate  convention,  or  uicluded 
among  the  stipulations  annexed  to  the  principal  treaty  intended  to 
be  guarantied.     It  then  becomes  an  accessory  obligation,  (a) 

The  guaranty  may  be  stipulated  by  a  third  power  not  a  party 
to  the  })rincipal  treaty,  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties  in  favor 
of  another,  or  mutually  between  all  the  parties.  Thus,  by  the 
treaty  of  f>eace  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  eight 
high  contracting  parties  mutually  guarantied  to  each  other  all  the 
stipidations  of  the  treaty. 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hist.  T^w  of  Nations,  435-44.5,  SSS-o')!. 

(fi)  Vatiel,  Droit  dea  Gei:\8,\W.  \v.  c\\.  \<c»,  ^^  *Ztio-230.    Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens 
Moderne  de  TEurope,  Part.  U.  Ux.  %  s<icX.  \»  vi\\.  %  \%  VcTv ,  V^.  ^\3kc\r.\a,V\^c»,  ic 
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The  guarantying  party  is  bound  to  nothing  more  than  to  render 
the  assistance  stipulated.  If  it  prove  insufficient,  he  is  not  obliged 
to  indemnify  the  power  to  whom  his  aid  has  been  promised.  Nor 
is  he  bound  to  interfere  to  the  prejudice  of  the  just  rights  of  a 
third  party,  or  in  violation  of  a  previous  treaty  rendering  the  guar- 
anty inapplicable  in  a  particular  case.  Guaranties  apply  only  to 
rights  and  possessions  existing  at  the  time  they  are  stipulated. 
It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  Louis  XV.  declared,  in  1741,  in 
favor  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  against  Maria  Theresa,  the  heiress 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  although  the  court  of  France  had 
previously  guarantied  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  that  emperor,  reg- 
ulating the  succession  to  his  hereditary  States.  And  it  was  upon 
similar  grounds,  that  France  refused  to  fulfil  the  treaty  of  alliance 
of  1756  with  Austria,  in  respect  to  the  pretensions  of  the  latter 
power  upon  Bavaria,  in  1778,  which  threatened  to  produce  a  war 
\*'ith  Russia.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  suggested  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  the  above  cases,  there  can  be  none 
resi)ccting  the  principles  themselves,  which  are  recognized  by  all 
the  text-writers.  (J) 

These  writers  make  a  distinction  between  a  Surety  and  a  Guar- 
antor. Thus  Vattcl  lays  it  down,  that  ^here  the  matter  relates  to 
things  which  another  may  do  or  give  as  well  as  he  who  makes  the 
original  promise,  as,  for  instance,  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money, 
it  is  safer  to  demand  a  surety  (caution)  than  a  guaranty  (garant). 
For  the  surety  is  bound  to  make  good  the  promise  in  default  of  the 
principal ;  whereas  the  guarantor  is  only  obliged  to  use  his  best 
endeavors  to  obtain  a  performance  of  the  promise  fi'om  him  who 
has  made  it.  (c)^** 

§  278.  Treaties  of  alliance  may  be  either  defensive  or    Treaties 
offensive.     In  the  first  case,  the  engagements  of  the  ally  **^  aHiance. 
extend  only  to  a  war  really  and  truly  defensive ;   to  a  war  of 
aggression  first  commenced,  in  point  of  fact,  against  the  other 
contracting  jjarty.     In  the  second,  the  ally  engages  generally  to 


(//)  Vattcl,  liv.  ii.  ch.  16,  §  238.     Flnssan,  Illstoire  dc  la  Diplomatic  Fran^aise, 
torn.  vii.  p.  1U5. 

(k)  Vattcl,  §239. 

['^  A  gtatement  of  the  principal  European  ^laranty  treaties  is  to  be  found  ia 
Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  ii.  ch.  7.    See  ahfo  Kliiber,  §  167-0.    HefEteT,%^l.   N^w>V 
Bcy,  §  106.J  —P. 
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co-operate  in  hostilities  against  a  specified  power,  or  against  any 
power  with  whom  the  other  party  may  be  engaged  in  war. 
An  alliance  may  also  be  both  ofTcnsive  and  defensive. 
DiMinc-  §  279.  General  alliances  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
g^neraiTn^  treaties  of  limited  succor  and  subsidy.  Where  one  State 
treaSie"  of  Stipulates  to  furnish  to  another  a  limited  succor  of  troops, 
limited        ships  of  War,  moncy,  or  provisions,  without  any  promise 

succor  and  ^  '  ./'r.7  j    r 

subsidy.  lookiug  to  an  eventual  engagement  in  general  hostilities, 
such  a  treaty  does  not  necessarily  render  the  party  furnishing  this 
limited  succor,  the  enemy  of  the  opposite  belligerent.  It  only 
becomes  such,  so  far  as  respects  the  auxiliary  forces  thus  sup- 
plied ;  in  all  other  respects  it  remains  neutral.  Such,  for  example, 
have  long  been  the  accustomed  relations  of  the  confederated  Can- 
tons of  Switzerland  with  the  other  European  powers,  (a)^*^ 

Cnsiu  §  280.  Grotius,  and  the  other  text-writers,  hold  that 

"adefcnJivc  *'^^  ca8U8  foederis  of  a  defensive  alliance  does  not  apply 
alliance.  to  the  casc  of  a  war  manifestly  unjust,  that  is,  to  a  war 
of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  power  claiming  the  benefit  of  the 
alliance.  And  it  is  even  said  to  be  a  tacit  condition  annexed  to 
every  treaty  made  in  time  of  peace,  stipulating  to  afford  succors  in 
time  of  war,  that  the  stipulation  is  applicable  only  to  a  just  war. 
To  promise  assistance  in  an  unjust  war  would  be  an  obligation  to 
commit  injustice,  and  no  such  contract  is  valid.  But,  it  is  added, 
this  tacit  restriction  in  the  terms  of  a  general  alliance  can  be  ap- 
plied only  to  a  manifest  case  of  unjust  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  other  contracting  party,  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  pretext  to 
elude  the  performance  of  a  positive  and  unequivocal  engagement, 
without  justly  exposing  the  ally  to  the  imputation  of  bad  faith. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  6,  §§  79-82. 

[^*^  In  the  present  state  of  national  relations,  it  is  difficult  to  conceiTe  of  a  gorem- 

ment  maintaining^  aniitj  with  a  nation  to  whose  enemies  it  is  furnishing  militarj 

assistance,  although   limited,   and   in   pursuance  of  a  treaty  obligation   contracted 

prior  to,  and  independently  of,  that  war.    A  nation  would  be  justified  in  tieating 

any  such  government  as  an  enemy  generally  in  the  war.     The  Swiss  Confeileralion 

took  the  ground,  in  1860,  that  the  Swiss  troops  in  foreign  service  were  not  contingentf 

furnished  by  the  Confederation,  as  a  national  act,  but  only  voluntary  organizations  of 

Swiss  citizens,  having  no  more  tiian  a  permission  from  the  Swiss  Govenmient  to  enter 

into  foreign  service.     This  permission  has  since  been  withdrawn;  and  Swiss  citizens 

cannot  now  enter  foreign  servic»e  without  special  })ermission  of  the  Council  of  the 

JfeJvetic  Union.    Annuaire  dea  deux  Mondes,  1858-0,  pp.  162,  299.    Almanach  de 

Gotha,  1801,  p.  8.]  — D. 
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111  doubtful  cases,  the  presumption  ought  rather  to  be  in  favor  of 
our  confederate,  and  of  the  justice  of  his  quarrel,  (a)^^ 

Tlie  application  of  these  general  principles  must  depend  upon 
the  nature  and  terms  of  the  particular  guaranties  contained  in  the 
treaty  in  question.  This  will  best  be  illustrated  by  specific  ex- 
amples. 

§  281.  Thus,  the  States-General  of  Holland  were  en-     ^„. 

J  4  i-f  Alliance 

gaged,  previously  to  the  war  of  17o6,  between  France  i^tween 
and  Great  Britain,  in  tliree  different  guaranties  and  de-  ain  and 
fensive  treaties  with  the  latter  power.  The  first  was  the  *^®***°*^ 
original  defensive  alliance,  forming  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent 
compacts  between  the  two  countries,  concluded  at  Westminster 
in  1678.  In  the  preamble  to  this  treaty,  the  preservation  of  each 
other's  dominions  was  stated  as  the  cause  of  making  it ;  and  it 
stipulated  a  mutual  guaranty  of  all  they  already  enjoyed,  or  might 
thereafter  acquire  by  treaties  of  peace,  "  in  Europe  only."  They 
further  guarantied  all  treaties  which  were  at  that  time  made,  or 
might  tliereafter  conjointly  be  made,  with  any  other  power.  They 
stipulated  also  to  defend  and  preserve  each  other  in  the  possession 
of  all  towns  and  fortresses  which  did  at  that  time  belong,  or  should 
in  future  belong,  to  either  of  them;  and  that  for  this  purpose  when 
either  nation  was  attacked  or  molested,  the  other  should  immedi- 
ately succor  it  with  a  certain  number  of  troops  and  ships,  and 
should  be  obliged  to  break  with  the  aggressor  in  two  months  after 
the  party  that  was  already  at  war  should  require  it ;  and  that  they 
should  then  act  conjointly,  with  all  their  forces,  to  bring  the  com- 
nion  enemy  to  a  reasonable  accommodation. 

The  second  defensive  alliance  then  subsisting  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  was  that  stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  barrier 
and  succession,  of  1709  and  1713,  by  which  the  Dutch  barrier  on 
the  side  of  Flanders  was  guarantied  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
Protestant  succession  to  the  British  crown,  on  the  other ;  and  it 
was  mutually  stipulated,  that,  in  case  either  party  should  be  at- 
tacked, the  other  should  furnish,  at  the  requisition  of  the  injured 
party,  certain  specified  succors ;  and  if  the  danger  should  be  such 
as  to  require  a  greater  force,  the  other  ally  should  be  obliged  to 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15,  §  18;  cap.  26,  §  4.    ByukerftUoek, 
Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.    Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  Uv.  il.  c\\.  \%  %  \^\  Vin.  vii. 
ch.  6,  §§  S&-96. 
[i*^  See  note  No.  147,  tn/rb,  Treaty  Obligations  to  Aid  in  Defenawft  ^aLT*.\— T>. 
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augment  his  succors,  and  ultimately  to  act  with  all  his  power  in 
open  war  against  the  aggressor. 

The  tliird  and  last  defensive  alliance  between  the  same  powers, 
was  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  Hague  in  1717,  to  which  Prance 
was  also  a  party.  Tlie  object  of  this  treaty  was  declared  to  be 
the  preservation  of  each  other  reciprocally,  and  the  i)os8ession 
of  their  dominions,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The 
contracting  parties  stipulated  to  defend  all  and  each  of  the 
articles  of  the  said  treaty,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  con- 
tracting parties  respectively,  or  each  of  them  in  particular;  and 
they  guarantee  all  the  kingdoms,  provinces,  states,  rights,  and 
advantages,  which  each  of  the  parties  at  the  signing  of  that  treaty 
possessed,  confining  this  guaranty  to  Europe  only.  The  succors 
stipulated  by  this  treaty  were  similar  to  those  above  mentioned ; 
first,  interposition  of  good  ofiices,  then  a  certain  number  of  forces, 
and  lastly,  declaration  of  war.  This  treaty  was  renewed  by  the 
quadruple  alliance  of  1718,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1748. 

Contro-  §  282.  It  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  British  court, 
tw^Vi  Great  ^'^^^  ^'^®  States-General  had  refused  to  comply  with  the 
the^Stute"^  terms  of  these  treaties,  although  Minorca,  a  possession  in 
Gijiierai.  Europe  which  had  been  secured  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  attacked  by  France. 

Two  answers  were  given  by  the  Dutch  government  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  stipulated  succors  :  — 

1.  That  Great  Britain  was  the  aggressor  in  the  war  ;  and  that, 
unless  she  had  been  first  attacked  by  France,  the  casus  foederis  did 
not  arise. 

2.  That  admitting  that  Prance  was  the  aggressor  in  Euroj)e,  yet 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  previously  commenced 
in  America,  which  were  expressly  excepted  from  the  terms  of  the 
guaranties. 

§  283.  To  the  first  of  these  objections  it  was  irresistibly 
LivonKX)i'8  replied  by  the  elder  Lord  Liverpool,  that  althougli  the 
^^*''  treaties  which   contained  these   guaranties  were   called 

defensive  treaties  only,  yet  the  words  of  them,  and  particularly 
that  of  1678,  which  was  the  basis  of  all  the  rest,  by  no  means 
ex'presscd  the  point  clearly  \u  live  sense  of  the  objection,  since  they 
jfuarantied  "  all  the  Y\g\\la  «l\\v\.  ^o-^^^^s^^v^w^'*''  ^^'l  \ivi>2^  V^^ties, 
gainst  "  all  kings,  pviucca,  xciv^\i\\c^,  ^v^^  ^\a\.^^V''    'e.^  S>W6X'^ 
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either  should  "  be  attacked  or  molested  by  hostile  act,  or  open 
Bvar,  or  in  any  other  manner  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  his 
states,  territories,  rights,  immunities,  and  freedom  of  commerce,'* 
it  was  then  declared  what  should  be  done  in  defence  of  these 
objects  of  the  guaranty,  by  the  ally  who  was  not  at  war,  but  it  was 
nowhere  mentioned  as  necessary  that  the  attack  of  these  should  be 
the   first  injury  or  attack.     "Nor,"  continues  Lord  Liverpool, 
'  doth  this  loose  manner  of  expression  appear  to  have  been  an 
amission    or   inaccuracy.      They   who   framed  these   guaranties 
certainly  chose  to  leave  this  question,  without  any  further  explana- 
tion, to  tliat  good  faith  which  must  ultimately  decide  upon  all 
contracts  between  sovereign  States.     It  is  not  presumed  that  they 
hereby  meant,  that  either  party  should  be  obliged  to  support  every 
act  of  violence  or  injustice  which  his  ally  might  be  prompted  to 
commit  through  views  of  interest  or  ambition ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  cautious  of  affording  too  frequent  opportunities 
to  pretend  that  the  case  of  the  guaranties  did  not  exist,  and  of 
eluding  tliereby  the  principal  intention  of  tlie  alliance ;  both  these 
inconveniences   were    equally  to   be  avoided ;    and   they  wisely 
thought  fit  to  guard  against  the  latter,  no  less  than  the  former. 
They  knew  that  in  every  war  between  civilized  nations,  each  party 
endeavors  to  throw  upon  the  other  the  odium  and  guilt  of  the  first 
act  of  provocation  and  aggression ;  and  that  the  worst  of  causes 
was  never  without  its  excuse.     Tliey  foresaw  that  this  alone  would 
unavoidably  give  sufficient  occasion  to  endless  cavils  and  disputes, 
whenever  the  infidelity  of  an  ally  inclined  him  to  avail  himself  of 
them.     To  have  confined,  therefore,  the  case  of  the  guaranty  by  a 
more  minute  description  of  it,  and  under  closer  restrictions  of 
form,  would  have  subjected  to  still  greater  uncertainty  a  point 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  was  already  too  liable 
to  doubt:  —  they  were  sensible  that  the  cases  would  be  infinitely 
various ;  that  the  motives  to  self-defence,  though  just,  might  not 
always  be  apparent ;  that  an  artful  enemy  might  disguise  the  most 
alarming  preparations ;  and  that  an  injured  nation  might  be  neces- 
sitated to  commit  even  a  preventive  hostility,  before  the  danger 
which  caused  it  could  be  publicly  known.     Upon  such  considera- 
tions, these  negotiators  wisely  tliought  proper  to  give  the  great- 
est latitude  to  this  question,  and  to  leave  it  opeu  to  ^  ^^\t  \JixA 
liberal  construction,  such  aa  might  be   expected  fcom  ^riftxA^^ 
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whose  interests  these  treaties  were  supposed  to  have  for  ever 
united."  (a) 

His  lordship's  answer  to  the  next  objection,  that  the  hostilities 
commenced  by  France  in  Europe  were  only  in  consequence  of 
hostilities  previously  commenced  in  America,  seems  equally  satis- 
factory, and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  good  faith  by  which  these 
contracts  ought  to  be  interpreted.  "  If  the  reasoning  on  which 
this  objection  is  founded  was  admitted,  it  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  effects  of  every  guaranty,  and  to  extinguish  that 
confidence  which  nations  mutually  place  in  each  other,  on  the 
faith  of  defensive  alliances ;  it  points  out  to  the  enemy  a  certain 
method  of  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  such  an  alliance ;  it  shows 
him  where  he  ought  to  begin  his  attack.  Let  only  the  first  eflFort 
be  made  upon  some  place  not  included  in  the  guaranty,  and,  after 
that,  he  may  pursue  his  views  against  its  very  object,  without  any 
apprehension  of  the  consequence.  Let  France  first  attack  some 
little  spot  belonging  to  Holland,  in  America,  and  her  barrier  would 
be  no  longer  guarantied.  To  argue  in  this  manner  is  to  trifle  with 
the  most  solemn  engagements.  The  proper  object  of  guaranties 
is  the  preservation  of  some  particular  country  to  some  particular 
power.  Tlie  treaties  above  mentioned  promise  the  defence  of  the 
dominions  of  each  party  in  Europe,  simply  and  absolutely,  when- 
ever they  are  attacked  or  molested.  If,  in  the  present  war,  the  first 
attack  was  made  out  of  Europe,  it  is  manifest  that  long  ago 
an  attack  hath  been  made  in  Europe ;  and  that  is,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  case  of  these  guaranties. 

"  Let  us  try,  however,  if  we  cannot  discover  what  hath  once  been 
the  opinion  of  Holland  upon  a  point  of  this  nature.  It  hath 
already  been  observed  that  the  defensive  alliance  between  England 
and  Holland,  of  1678,  is  but  a  copy  of  the  first  twelve  articles  of 
the  French  treaty  of  1662.  Soon  after  Holland  had  concluded  this 
last  alliance  with  France,  she  became  engaged  in  a  war  with  Eng- 
land. The  attack  then  began,  as  in  the  present  case,  out  of 
'  Europe,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and  the  cause  of  the  war  was  also 
the  same,  —  a  disputed  right  to  certain  possessions  out  of  the 
bounds  of  Europe,  some  in  Africa,  and  others  in  the  East  Indies. 
Hostilities  having  continued  for  some  time  in  those  parts,  tliey 

(a)  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  o?  t\\c  OoxercvxivcrvX.  o.^  Ckx^^t  Britain  in  respect  to 
Neutral  Nations.    By  Charles,  Em\  oi  lAvei^wA.   \^v.  ^^vx.. ^'Wl . 
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afterwards  commenced  also  in  Europe.  Immediately  upon  this, 
Holland  declared  that  the  case  of  that  guaranty  did  exist,  and 
demanded  the  succors  which  were  stipulated.  I  need  not  produce 
the  memorials  of  their  ministers  to  prove  this ;  history  sufficiently 
informs  us  that  France  acknowledged  the  claim,  granted  the 
succors,  and  entered  even  into  ujpen  war  in  tlie  defence  of  her 
ally.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  sentiments  of  Holland  on  the  same 
article,  in  a  case  minutely  parallel.  The  conduct  of  France  also 
pleads  in  favor  of  the  same  opinion,  though  her  concession,  in  this 
respect,  checked  at  that  time  her  youthful  monarch  in  the  first 
essay  of  his  ambition,  delayed  for  some  mouths  his  entrance  into 
the  Spanish  provinces,  and  brought  on  him  the  enmity  of  Eng- 
land. "  (6) 

§  284.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations  con- 
tracted  by  treaties  of  defensive  alliance  and  guaranty,  between 
will  be  further  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  treaties  sub-  ain  and" 
sisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  which  has  ^°  "^**' 
been  before  alluded  to  for  another  purpose,  (a)     The  treaty  of 
alliance,  originally  concluded  between  these  powers  in  1642,  imme- 
diately after  the  revolt  of  the  Portuguese  nation  against  Spain,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Braganza  on  the  throne,  was 
renewed,  in  1654,  by  the  Protector,  Cromwell,  and  again  confirmed 
by  the  treaty  of  1661,  between  Charles  II.  and  Alfonzo  VI.,  for  the 
marriage  of  the  former  prince  with  Catharine  of  Braganza.     This 
last-mentioned  treaty  fixes  the  aid  to  be  given,  and  declares  that 
Great  Britain  will  succor  Portugal  "  on  all  occasions,  when  that 
country  is  attacked."     By  a  secret  article,  Charles  H.,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  cession  of  Tangier  and  Bombay,  binds  himself  "  to 
defend  the  colonies  and  conquests  of  Portugal  agamst  all  enemies, 
present  or  future."     In  1703,  another  treaty  of  defensive  and  per- 
petual alliance  was  concluded  at  Lisbon,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  States-General  on  the  one  side,  and  the  King  of  Portugal 
on  the  other ;  the  guaranties  contained  in  which  were  again  con- 
firmed by  the  treaties  of  peace  at  Utrecht,  between  Portugal  and 
France,  in  1713,  and  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  in  1715.     On 
the  emigration  of  the  Portuguese  royal  family  to  Brazil,  in  1807,  a 
convention  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  by 
which  the  latter  kingdom  is  guarantied  to  tlie  lawful  \ie\i  ot  \}ck<^ 

{3J  Lord  UyerpooVB  Disdoune,  86.  (a)  Vide  onte,  %  ^. 
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House  of  Braganza,  and  the  British  government  promises  never  to 
recognize  any  other  ruler.  By  the  more  recent  treaty  between  the 
two  powers,  concluded  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  1810,  it  was  declared, 
"  that  the  two  powers  have  agreed  on  an  alliance  for  defence,  and 
reciprocal  guaranty  i^inst  every  hostile  attack,  conformably  to 
the  treaties  already  subsisting  Ibetween  them,  the  stipulations  of 
which  shall  remain  in  full  force,  and  are  renewed  by  the  present 
treaty  in  their  fullest  and  most  extensive  interpretation."  Tliis 
treaty  confirms  the  stipulation  of  Great  Britain  to  acknowledge  no 
other  sovereign  of  Portugal  but  the  heir  of  the  House  of  Braganza. 
The  treaty  of  Vienna,  of  the  22d  January,  1815,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  contains  the  following  article: — "The 
treaty  of  alliance  at  Rio  Janeiro,  of  the  19th  February,  1810,  being 
founded  on  temporary  circumstances,  which  have  happily  ceased 
to  exist,  the  said  treaty  is  hereby  declared  to  be  of  no  eflFect ;  with- 
out prejudice,  however,  to  the  ancient  treaties  of  alliance,  friend- 
ship, and  guaranty,  which  have  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted 
between  the  two  crowns,  and  which  are  hereby  renewed  by  the 
high  contracting  parties,  and  acknowledged  to  be  of  full  force  and 
eflFect." 

The  cfitus  §  285.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  compacts  of  alliance 
"dw  n^se"'  ^^^  guaranty  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Por- 
treaties.  tugal,  at  the  time  when  the  interference  of  Spain  in  the 
aflTairs  of  the  latter  kingdom  compelled  the  British  government  to 
interfere,  for  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  nation  against  the 
hostile  designs  of  the  Spanish  court.  In  addition  to  tlie  grounds 
stated  in  the  British  Parliament,  to  justify  this  counteractmg 
interference,  it  was  urged,  in  a  very  able  article  on  the  affairs  uf 
Portugal,  contemporaneously  published  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," that  although,  in  general,  an  alliance  for  defence  and  guar- 
anty does  not  impose  any  obligation,  nor,  uideed,  give  any  warrant 
to  interfere  in  intestuie  divisions,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  did  constitute  the  casus  foederis  contemplated  by  the  treaties 
in  question.  A  defensive  alliance  is  a  contract  between  several 
States,  by  which  they  agree  to  aid  each  other  in  their  defensive 
(or,  in  other  words,  in  their  just)  wars  against  other  States. 
Morally  speakuig,  no  other  species  of  ^alliance  is  just,  because  no 
other  species  of  war  can.  be  jus>t.  The  simplest  case  of  defensive 
war  is,  where  our  ally  ia  opeiA^  \\\\^^^Qjl  \qVO^\  \£:^\^^  fet^^^^by  a 
power  to  whom  she  liaa  gvveu  ivo  i\x&\.  e,^^^^^  ^l  ^^.  M^STsaas^  ^ 
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Spain,  for  instance,  had  marched  an  army  into  Portugal  to  subvei^it 
its  constitutional  government,  the  duty  of  England  would  have 
been  too  evident  to  render  a  statement  of  it  necessary.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  case  to  which  the  treaties  were  applicable.  K 
troops  were  assembled  and  preparations  made,  with  the  manifest 
purpose  of  aggression  against  an  ally ;  if  his  subjects  were  insti- 
gated to  revolt,  and  his  soldiers  to  mutiny ;  if  insurgents  on  his 
territory  were  supplied  with  money,  with  arms,  and  military 
stores ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  his  authority  were  treated  as  an 
usurpation,  and  all  participation  in  the  protection  granted  to  otlier 
foreigners  refused  to  the  well-affected  part  of  his  subjects,  while 
those  who  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  his  person  were  received  as 
the  most  favored  strangers;  in  such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  case  foreseen  by  defensive 
alliances  would  arise,  and  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  claim  that 
succor,  either  general  or  specific,  for  which  his  alliances  had  Stipu- 
lated. The  wrong  would  be  as  complete,  and  the  danger  might  be 
as  great,  as  if  his  territory  were  invaded  by  a  foreign  force.  The 
mode  chosen  by  his  enemy  might  even  be  more  effectual,  and  more 
certainly  destructive,  than  open  war.  Whether  the  attack  made 
on  him  be  opei^  or  secret,  if  it  be  equally  unjust,  and  expose  him 
to  the  same  peril,  he  is  equally  authorized  to  call  for  aid.  All 
contracts,  under  the  law  of  nations,  are  interpreted  as  extending 
to  every  case  manifestly  and  certainly  parallel  to  those  cases  for 
which  they  provide  by  express  words.  In  that  law,  which  has  no 
tribunal  but  the  conscience  of  mankind,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  evasion  and  the  violation  of  a  contract.  It  requires 
aid  against  disguised  as  much  as  against  avowed  injustice ;  and  it 
does  not  fall  into  so  gross  an  absurdity  as  to  make  the  obligation 
to  succor  less  where  the  danger  is  greater.  The  only  rule  for  the 
interpretation  of  defensive  alliances  seems  to  be,  that  every  wrong 
which  gives  to  one  ally  a  just  cause  of  war  entitles  him  to  succor 
from  the  other  ally.  The  right  to  aid  is  a  secondary  right,  inci- 
dent to  that  of  repelling  injustice  by  force.  Wherever  he  may 
morally  employ  his  own  strength  for  that  purpose,  he  may,  \vith 
reason,  demand  the  auxiliary  strength  of  his  ally,  (a)     Fraud 

(a)  Yattcrs  reasoning  is  still  more  conclusive  in  a  case  of  (pianmly ;  **  %v  ViS^AXiCA 
defensive  porte  une  guanntie  de  toutea  lea  tcrres  que  VaUic  poaa^e  aAX\x<&\\.«ni^TL\i« 
Je  cMus  yteder/j/  Be  dSploie  toutea  lea  foia  que  cea  terrea  aont  en.Taikuea  ou  menaote 
d'Mvaston. "   Ldr.  Ui,  ch.  6,  §  91. 
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neither  gives  nor  takes  away  any  right.  Had  France,  in  the  year 
1715,  assembled  squadrons  in  her  harbors  and  troops  on  her 
coasts ;  had  she  prompted  and  distributed  writings  against  the 
legitimate  government  of  George  I. ;  had  she  received  with  open 
arms  battalions  of  deserters  from  his  troops,  and  furnished  the 
army  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  with  pay  and  arms  when  he  proclaimed 
the  Pretender, — Great  Britain,  after  demand  and  refusal  of  repara- 
tion, would  have  had  a  perfect  right  to  declare  war  against  France, 
and,  consequently,  as  complete  a  title  to  the  succor  which  the 
States-General  were  bound  to  furnish,  by  their  treaties  of  alliance 
and  guaranty  of  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  as  if  the 
pretended  king,  James  III.,  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  were 
marching  on  London.  The  war  would  be  equally  defensive  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  the  obligation  equally  incumbent  on  Holland. 
It  would  show  a  more  than  ordinary  defect  of  understanding,  to 
confound  a  war  defensive  in  its  principles  with  a  war  defensive  in 
its  operations.  Where  attack  is  the  best  mode  of  providing  for 
the  defence  of  a  State,  the  war  is  defensive  in  principle,  though  the 
operations  are  offensive.  Where  the  war  is  unnecessary  to  safety, 
its  offensive  character  is  not  altered  because  the  wrong-doer  is 
reduced  to  defensive  warfare.  So  a  State  against  wliich  danger- 
ous wrong  is  manifestly  meditated,  may  prevent  it  by  striking  the 
first  blow,  without  thereby  waging  a  war  in  its  principle  oflFensive. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  every  attack  made  on  a  State  that  will 
entitle  it  to  aid  under  a  defensive  alliance ;  for  if  that  State  had 
given  just  cause  of  war  to  the  invader,  the  war  would  not  be,  ou 
its  part,  defensive  in  principle.  (6)^^^ 

(b)  "  Dans  une  alliance  defensive  le  casus  foederis  n'existe  pas  tout  de  suite  d^s  que 
notre  allie  est  attaqu6.  II  faut  voir  encore  s'il  n'a  point  donn^  k  son  ennemi  un  juste 
stget  de  lui  faire  la  guerre.  S'il  est  dans  le  tort,  il  faut  I'engager  k  donner  one  satis- 
&ction  raisonnable."     Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  6,  §  90. 

[M7  Treaty  Obligations  to  aid  in  Defensive  Wars.  —  This  reasoning  makes  the  words 
"defensive  war"  substantially  synonymous  with  justifiable  war,  or  necessary  war. 
As  the  parties  to  the  treaty  for  aid  in  "  defensive  war  "  have  declined  to  agree  gener- 
ally to  aid  each  other  in  all  wars,  and  have  declined  to  make  the  justice  or  necessity 
of  the  war  the  test  of  their  obligation  to  aid,  it  is  certainly  a  fair  argument  that  they 
intended  to  confine  themselves  to  cases  of  defensive  ojterations,  where  the  territory  of 
the  ally  is  invaded  or  threatened  with  invasion,  and  so  long  as  that  danger  exists,  and 
to  the  extent  that  it  exists.     This  furnishes  a  more  convenient,  practical,  and  satisfac* 
tory  test  than  that  of  the  justice  or  necessity  of  the  war ;  and  the  latter  test  the 
parties  declined  to  establish,  w\\eii  l\\e  leTin%  w^v^tov^Vv^x^  ^w  SXv^  ^mt^w  were  obvious. 
It  is  not  unusual,  in  national  federaliowa  w\d  co\wv^vi\a>^^^  Tcwi!«.^\ft^<\«vwv^\^x  ««».^ 
invasion,  which  are  not  applicable  to  any  oVVex  ^xs^vv^o^  ts.^^^.   T\«.^>g«^^^\^8^ 
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§  286.  The  execution  of  a  treaty  is  sometimes  secured  Hostages 
by  hostages  given  by  one  party  to  the  other.  The  most  cudon  ^r^*" 
recent  and  remarkable  example  of  this  practice  occurred  treaties. 
at  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  in  1748;  where  the  restitu- 
tion of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  America,  by  Great  Britain  to 
France,  was  secured  by  several  British  peers  sent  as  hostages 
to  Paris,  (a) 

§  287.  Public  treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  like  other  ,  interoro- 

•^  '^  tation  of 

laws  and  contracts.  Such  is  the  inevitable  imperfection  treaties, 
and  ambiguity  of  all  human  language,  that  the  mere  words 
alone  of  any  writing,  literally  expoiuided,  will  go  a  very  little  way 
towards  explaining  its  meaning.  Certain  technical  rules  of  inter- 
pretation have,  therefore,  been  adopted  by  writers  on  ethics  and 
public  law,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  international  compacts,  in 
cases  of  doubt.  These  rules  are  fully  expounded  by  Grotius  and 
his  commentators ;   and  the  reader  is  referred  especially  to  the 

(Comm.  i.  50-52)  seems  to  be;  that  a  treaty  obligation  to  aid  in  a  defensive  war  can- 
not, as  of  right,  be  insisted  upon,  if  the  allj  first  actually  declares  and  commences 
the  war,  whatever  may  have  been  the  balance  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  previous 
relations  of  the  belligerent  nations.  The  nation  undertaking  the  obligation  so 
worded  is  not  bound  to  look  beyond  the  fact  that  the  war  is  commenced  by  its  own 
ally.  At  the  same  time,  Kent  holds,  tliat,  even  if  the  war  be  strictly  defensive  in  its 
form,  the  guarantor  is  not  bound  to  render  aid,  if  justice  is,  in  his  opinion,  clearly 
against  his  ally.  (lb.  51.)  Woolscy  seems  also  of  opinion,  that  the  defensive  war 
referred  to  in  such  treaties  is  to  be  determined  by  its  moral  character,  as  a  warding- 
oflT  of  injustice,  and  not  at  all  by  its  military  character;  and  that  the  aid  is  due,  if  the 
war  begins  in  offensive  operations  by  the  ally,  provided  they  be  necessary  to  antici- 
pate injustice ;  and  is  not  due,  although  the  ally  be  invaded,  if  his  cause  is  bad. 
(Intro<l.  §  108.)  But  if  the  treaty  is,  in  terms,  to  aid  in  all  defensive  wars,  and  tlie  war 
is  strictly  a  defensive  war  against  an  invasion,  how  can  the  ally  refVise  assistance,  and 
still  consider  the  treaty  as  binding  ?  The  true  position  in  such  a  case  is,  that,  while 
the  treaty  docs  require  the  stipulated  aid,  the  misconduct  of  the  nation  which  brought 
the  invasion  upon  itself  may  be  so  gross  as  to  absolve  the  other  party  fron:  his  obliga- 
tion. In  other  words,  if  a  nation  chooses  to  make  a  clear  agreement  to  lend  aid  in  a  de- 
fensive war,  and  the  true  construction  of  that  term  refers  to  tlie  military  character  of 
the  war,  and  not  to  its  moral  aspects  solely,  then  the  question  of  the  causes  of  the 
defensive  war  is  addressed,  not  to  the  construction  of  the  treaty  obligation,  but  to  an 
excuse  in  ethics  for  not  fuIfilUng  the  obligation. 

For  the  arguments  on  the  obligation  upon  the  United  States  of  the  French  treaty 
of  1778,  see  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  i.  414, 421,  and  Hamilton's  Works,  iv.  866, 882. 
As  to  defensive  wars,  in  their  military  as  distinguished  from  their  moral  character, 
see  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  829 ;  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  286 ;  Phillimore's  Intern. 
Law,  iii.  §  67  ;  Kent's  Comm.  i.  50,  note;  Ortolan,  R^gleB  Intern,  ii.  &\  Bai'^TkSN^^ 
Droit  Nat.  liv.  iii.  ch,  2;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intern.  Part  II.  ch.  1,  |  ^.^— 1>. 

{aj  VuneJ,  Ur.  U.  ch,  10,  £§  245-261. 

31*  ^^ 
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principles  laid  down  by  Yattel  and  Rutherforth,  as  containing 
the  most  complete  view  of  this  important  subject,  (a)^^ 

§'  288.  Negotiations  are  sometimes  conducted  under 
the  mediation  of  a  third  power,  spontaneously  tendering 
its  good  offices  for  this  purpose,  or  upon  the  request  of  one  or  both 
of  the  litigating  powers,  or  in  virtue  of  a  previous  stipulation  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  mediation  is  spontaneously  offered,  it  may  be 
refused  by  either  party ;  but  if  it  is  the  result  of  a  previous  agree- 
ment between  the  two  parties,  it  cannot  be  revised  without  a 
breach  of  good  faith.  When  accepted  by  both  parties,  it  becomes 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  mediating  power  to  interpose  its 
advice,  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  their  differences.  It 
thus  becomes  a  party  to  the  negotiation,  but  has  no  authority  to 
constrain  either  party  to  adopt  its  opinion.  Nor  is  it  obliged 
to  guaranty  the  performance  of  the  treaty  concluded  under  its 
mediation,  tiiough,  in  point  of  fact,  it  frequently  does  so.  (a)^^ 

Diplomatic  §  289.  The  art  of  negotiation  seems,  from  its  very  na- 
i^tory.  ture,  hardly  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  systematic 
science.  It  depends  essentially  on  personal  character  and  quali- 
ties, united  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  experience  in 
business.  These  talents  may  be  strengthened  by  tlie  study  of 
history,  and  especially  the  history  of  diplomatic  negotiations ;  but 
the  want  of  them  can  hardly  be  supplied  by  any  knowledge  derived 
merely  from  books.  One  of  the  earliest  works  of  tliis  kind  is  that 
commonly  called  Le  Parfait  Ambassadeur,  originally  published  in 
Spanish  by  Don  Antonio  de  Vera,  long  time  ambassador  of  Spain 
at  Venice,  ^ho  died  in  1658.  It  was  subsequently  published  by 
the  author  in  Latin,  and  different  translations  appeared  in  Italian 
and  French.  Wicquefort's  book,  published  in  1679,  under  the 
title  of  UAmbaB%adeur  et  see  FonctionSy  although  its  principal  ob- 
ject is  to  treat  of  the  rights  of  legation,  contains  much  valuable 
information  upon  the  art  of  negotiation.  Callieres,  one  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  published,  in 
1716,  a  work  entitled  De  la  maniere  de  nSgocier  avec  les  Souverains, 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.    Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  17.    Ruther- 
forth's  Inst.  b.  ii.  ch.  7. 

[i*«  Wildman's  Intern.  Law,  176-186.    Woolsej's  Introd.  §§  109,  160.]  —D. 
(a)  £ltiber.  Droit  des  Gena  Modeme  de  TEurupe,  Part.  II.  tit.  2,  §  1 ;  ch.  2,  §  160. 
[1*9  gee  note  40,  ante^  on  Medrntion.     KVft^i,l^w\X\  KmvsnsavsiUwtew,  April,  1866, 
Article  on  Intematioiial  ArbitxatioiiB.^— D. 
866 
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which  obtained  considerable  reputation.  The  Abb^  Mably  also 
attempted  to  treat  this  subject  systematically,  in  an  essay  entitled 
Principes  des  Negotiations^  which  is  commonly  prefixed  as  an  in- 
troduction to  his  Droit  Puhlique  de  V Europe^  in  the  various  editions 
of  the  works  of  that  author.  A  catalogue  of  the  different  histories 
which  have  appeared  of  particular  negotiations  would  be  almost 
interminable ;  but  nearly  all  that  is  valuable  in  them  will  be  found 
collected  in  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Flassan,  entitled  L^Histoire 
de  la  Diplomatie  Franpaise,  The  late  Count  de  S^gur's  compila- 
tion from  the  papers  of  Favier,  one  of  the  principal  secret  agents 
employed  in  the  double  diplomacy  of  Louis  XV.,  entitled  Politique 
de  tons  les  Cabinets  de  V  Europe  pendant  les  Regnes  de  Louis  XV,  et 
de  Lauis  XVI. ^  with  the  notes  of  the  able  and  experienced  editor, 
is  a  work  which  also  throws  great  light  upon  the  history  of  French 
diplomacy.  A  history  of  treaties,  from  the  earliest  times  t6  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  collected  from  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  and  from  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  was  published 
by  Barbeyrac,  in  1739.  (a)  It  had  been  preceded  by  the  immense 
collection  of  Dumont,  embracing  all  the  public  treaties  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  (6)  The  best  collections  of  the  more  modern 
European  treaties  are  those  published  at  different  periods  by  Pro- 
fessor Martens,  of  Gottingen,  including  the  most  important  public 
acts  upon  which  the  present  conventional  law  of  Europe  is  founded. 
To  these  may  be  added  Koch's  Histoire  abreg^e  des  TraitSs  de  Paix 
depnis  la  Paix  de  Westphalie,  continued  by  Scholl.  A  complete 
collection  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  also 
been  published  in  German,  by  Kluber.  (c)^ 

(a)  Histoire  des  Anciens  Traites,  par  Barbeyrac,  forming  the  first  volume  of 
Dumont's  Supplement  au  Corps  Diplomatique. 

(b)  Corps  Universel  Diplomatique  du  Droit  des  Gens,  &c.  8  tomes,  fol.  Amsteid. 
172G-1731.     Supplement  au  Corps  Universel  Diplomatique.    5  tomes,  fol.    1789. 

(c)  Acten  des  Wiener  Congresses  in  den  Jahren  1814  und  1816;  von  J.  L.  Kluber. 
Erlangen,  1816  und  1816.    6  Bdo.  Svo. 

l^^'  Appendix  II.  to  Woolsey's  Introduction  contains  a  list  of  the  most  important 
treaties  since  the  Reformation,  with  a  brief  statement  of  their  provisions.  See  also 
Fhillimore's  Intern.  Law,  ill.  660,  Index,  title  "  Treaties."]  —  D. 
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PART    FOURTH. 

INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  STATES  IN  THEIR  HOSTILE 

RELATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COMMENCEMENT  OP  WAB,  AND  ITS  IMMEDIATE  EFFECTS. 

-^  §  290.  The  independent  societies  of  men,  called  States, 

by  forcible  acknowledge  no  common  arbiter  or  judge,  except  such  as 
tween  na-  are  Constituted  by  special  compact.  The  law  by  which 
**^°*'  they  are  governed,  or  profess  to  be  governed,  is  deficient 

in  those  positive  sanctions  which  are  annexed  to  the  municipal 
code  of  each  distinct  society.  Every  State  has  therefore  a  right 
to  resort  to  force,  as  the  only  means  of  redress  for  injuries  inflicted 
upon  it  by  others,  in  the  same  manner  as  individuals  would  be 
entitled  to  that  remedy  were  they  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  civil 
society.  Each  State  is  also  entitled  to  judge  for  itself,  what  are 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  uijuries  which  will  justify  such  a 
means  of  redress. 

Among  the  various  modes  of  terminating  the  differences  be- 
tween nations,  by  forcible  means  short  of  actual  war,  are  the  , 
following :  — 

1.  By  laying  an  embargo  or  sequestration  on  the  ships  and 
goods,  or  other  property  of  the  oflFending  nation,  found  within  the 
territory  of  the  injured  State. 

2.  By  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  thing  in  controversy,  by 
securing  to  yourself  by  force,  and  refusing  to  the  other  nation,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  right  draNvu  iu  question. 

S.   By  exercising  the  T\g\\l  ot  N\\\ft\e,Mv?^  \^\5i^\5i.N:\^^   Ciret4>r9w 
u:ti,)  or  of  amicablo  relaWaWoii,  (j^Iotuou  de  dTo\£^s\s^  ^\sis^ 
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last,  the  one  nation  applies,  in  its  transactions  with  the  other,  the 
same  rule  of  conduct  by  which  that  other  is  governed  under  simi- 
lar circumstances. 

4.  By  making  reprisals  upon  the  persons  and  things  belonging 
to  the  offending  nation,  until  a  satisfactory  reparation  is  made  for 
the  alleged  injury,  (a) 

§  291.  This  last  seems  to  extend  to  every  species  of 
forcible  means  for  procuring  redress,  short  of  actual  war, 
and,  of  course,  to  include  all  the  others  above  enumerated.  Re- 
prisals are  negative^  when  a  State  refuses  to  fulfil  a  perfect  obliga- 
tion which  it  has  contracted,  or  to  permit  another  nation  to  enjoy 
a  right  which  it  claims.  They  are  positivej  when  they  consist  in 
seizing  the  persons  and  eifects  belonging  to  the  other  nation, 
in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction,  (a) 

Reprisals  are  also  either  general  or  special.  They  are  general, 
when  a  State  which  has  received,  or  supposes  it  has  received,  an 
injury  from  another  nation,  delivers  commissions  to  its  officers  and 
subjects  to  take  the  persons  and  property  belonging  to  the  other 
nation,  wherever  the  same  may  be  found.  It  is,  according  to 
present  usage,  the  first  step  which  is  usually  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  public  war,  and  may  be  considered  as  amounting 
to  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  unless  satisfaction  is  made  by  the 
offending  State.  Speciul  reprisals  are,  where  letters  of  marque 
arc  granted,  in  time  of  peace,  to  particular  individuals  who  have 
suffered  an  injury  from  the  government  or  subjects  of  another 
nation.  (J) 

Reprisals  are  to  be  granted  only  in  case  of  a  clear  and  open 
denial  of  justice.  The  right  of  granting  them  is  vested  in  the 
sovereign  or  supreme  power  of  the  State,  and,  in  former  times, 
was  regulated  by  treaties  and  by  the  municipal  ordinances  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  Thus,  in  England,  the  statute  of  4  Hen.  V.,  cap. 
7,  declares,  "  That  if  any  subjects  of  the  realm  are  oppressed  in 
time  of  peace  by  any  foreigners,  the  king  will  grant  marque  in  due 
form  to  all  that  feel  themselves  grieved  ; "  which  form  is  8{)ecially 
pointed  out,  and  directed  to  be  observed  in  the  statute.  So,  also, 
in  France,  the  celebrated  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681, 
prescribed  the  forms  to  be  observed  for  obtaining  special  letters  of 

(a)  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  18.    Kluher,  Droit  des  Gens  Modcrne  de  V¥.\ffo^,  %  7^. 
(a)  Klaber,  §  2^,  note  c. 
(d)  Bynkenhoek,  Qumat.  Jar.  Pub,  lib,  i.    Duponceau's  TransV.  p.  \ft^,Tvo\A. 
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marque  by  French  subjects  against  those  of  other  nations ;  but 
these  special  reprisals  in  time  of  peace  have  almost  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse,  (c) 

Effect  of  §  292.  Any  of  these  acts  of  reprisal,  or  resort  to  forci-  f 
reprisals,  y^  means  of  redress  between  nations,  may  assume  the ' 
character  of  war  in  case  adequate  satisfaction  is  refused  by  the  ^ 
offending  State.  "  Reprisals,"  says  Vattel,  "  are  used  between 
nation  and  nation,  in  order  to  do  themselves  justice  when  they 
cannot  otherwise  obtain  it.  If  a  nation  has  taken  possession  of 
what  belongs  to  another^  it  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  to  repair  an 
injury,  or  to  give  adequate  satisfaction  for  it,  the  latter  may  seize 
something  belonging  to  the  former,  and  apply  it  to  its  own  advan- 
tage, till  it  obtains  payment  of  what  is  due,  together  with  interest 
and  damages ;  or  keep  it  as  a  pledge  till  the  offending  nation  has 
refused  ample  satisfaction.  The  effects  thus  seized  are  preserved, 
while  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining  satisfaction  or  justice.  As 
soon  as  that  hope  disappears  they  are  confiscated,  and  then  repri- 
sals are  accomplished.  If  the  two  nations,  upon  this  ground  of 
quarrel,  come  to  an  open  rupture,  satisfaction  is  considered  as 
refused  from  the  moment  that  war  is  declared,  or  hostilities 
commenced;  and  then,  also,  the  effects  seized  may  be  confis- 
cated, (a)^ 

(c)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  llv.  ii.  ch.  18,  §§  342-346.  BTukershoek,  Qasst.  J«r. 
Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  24.  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  TEurope, 
Uv.  yiii.  ch.  2,  §  260.    Martens,  Essai  concemant  les  Armateurs,  §  4. 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  il.  ch.  18,  §  342. 

J161  Reprisals.  —  Reprisals  may  be  granted  for  injuries  to  private  citizens  as  well  as 
to  the  State,  and  when  done  by  foreign  individuals  as  well  as  when  by  public  authority. 
The  granting  of  letters  of  reprisal  (not  of  marque  and  reprisal)  to  citizens  injured  by 
private  hands,  to  remunerate  themselves  by  reprisals  on  private  property  of  any  citi- 
zens of  the  nation  of  the  wrong-doer,  has  been  reprobated  by  the  best  modem  writers, 
and  discountenanced  by  the  practice  of  nations..  It  entails  all  the  responsibilities  of 
national  acts,  with  none  of  their  political  or  moral  securities.  (Stephens's  Black- 
stone,  ii.  616.  Phillimore,  iii.  22.  Woolsey,  §  114.  Ilalleck,  298,  §  12.)  Especially 
is  it  true,  that,  for  injuries  done  directly  to  the  State,  letters  of  ijeneral  reprisal  are 
not  now  issued  to  private  persons  in  time  of  peace.  The  issuing  of  such  letters 
would  now  be  considered  an  act  of  war.  (Kent,  i.  61.  Halleck,  299.)  Phillimore,  iii* 
24-86,  contains  a  summary" of  tlie  chief  modern  instances  of  general  reprisals. 

The  right  of  making  reprisals  is  not  limited  to  property,  but  extends  to  persons. 
Still,  the  practice  of  modern  times  discountenances  the  arrest  and  detention  of  inno* 
cent  persons,  strictly  in  the  way  of  reprisal.    (Halleck,  301,  §  16.    Phillimore,  iii.  28.) 

By  the  later  usage  of  speech,  t\\e  texm  "\fe\XeT  oil  mwco^^^"  ^^^^^wa  to  be  confined  to 
the  authorization  to  priivate  armed  tTaA\\\i^Ne%%^\%  V^  \«v^V^  Q».>^\.\a^^  ofl^^VoVl  ^^ 
enem^in  war.    if  there  is  uodec\aied  ox  xeeo^^vx^^ status  v^l^^x.^sASiw^.^^ 
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§  293.  Thus,  where  an  embargo  was  laid  on  Dutcli 
property  m  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  rupture  of  previous  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1803,  under  such  circumstances  of  hosuu- 
as  were  considered  by  the  British  government  as  consti-   ^ 

for  a  public  purpose,  desires  to  seize  property,  in  the  way  of  security  or  warning  or 
specific  retaliation,  such  authorization  to  such  vessels  would  be  called  "letters  of 
reprisal,"  or  "  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal."    If,  in  time  of  war,  the  private  vessel  ■ 
receiving  th^  authorization  is  fitted  out  and  employed  solely  as  a  cruiser,  she  is  called 
a  "  privateer." 

It  is  agreed  that  reprisals  for  private  wrongs  should  never  be  resorted  to  by  a 
government  until  all  reasonable  appeals  to  the  government  of  the  wrong-doer  have 
been  exhausted.  The  course  of  the  British  Government  in  the  case  of  Facifico,  in 
making  reprisals  against  Greece,  has  been  condemned,  not  only  because  the  prelimi- 
nary methods  had  not  been  exhausted,  but  because  of  the  extortionate  character  of 
the  demand  made  against  a  t>ower  incapable  of  resistance.  (Pliillimore,  iii.  29-88. 
HaUeck,  298,  §  11.) 

The  case  of  McLeod,  sometimes  discussed  in  this  connection,  was  in  no  sense  a 
case  of  reprisal.  In  time  of  peace,  McLeod,  being  in  New  York,  was  arrested  and 
tried  before  the  regular  judicial  tribunals,  in  the  usual  course  of  criminal  procedure, 
on  a  charge  of  murder  and  arson  committed  by  him  within  the  territory  of  New 
York.  The  case  took  an  international  character  only  ^m  the  fact,  that,  after  his 
arrest,  the  British  Government  assumed  the  responsibility  for  his  act,  in  an  address  to 
the  United  States  Government.  The  question  of  law  involved  was,  whether,  as  peace 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  act  done,  and 
down  to  the  time  of  tlie  trial,  and  the  responsibility  for  his  act  was  not  assumed  by 
the  British  Government  at  the  time  of  its  commission  nor  until  the  trial,  and  he  was 
not  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  government,  and  the  act  was  done  within  the  limits 
of  New  York,  the  courts  of  New  York  were  ousted  of  their  jurisdiction  by  such  an 
assuming  of  responsibility.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  held  that  it  did  not 
lose  its  jurisdiction  thereby.  As  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  of  acquittal,  the  ques- 
tion did  not  get  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Webster,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  admitted,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  Min- 
ister, that  the  intervention  of  the  British  Government  did  require  our  government 
to  protect  McLeod  against  judicial  proceedings;  and  the  adjustment  of  the  diplomatic 
controversy  was  upon  that  principle,  which  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  the  best 
writers.  (HaUeck,  808,  §  19-28.  Webster's  Diplomatic  Papers,  120-140.  Webster's 
Works,  vi.  247-270.  People  v.  McLeod,  Wendell,  xxv.  488.  Appendix  to  Wendell's 
Bep.  XX vi.  668.    Annual  Hegistcr,  1841,  viii.  810.    Philiimore,  iii.  60-54.) 

The  remedy  of  retorsion,  where  there  is  no  recognized  war,  is  distinguished  fVom 

strict  reprisals.    It  is  the  application  of  the  lex  talionis  to  nations,  and  is  confined  to 

cases  of  the  violation  of  mere  comity,  or  of  the  imperfect  obligations.     It  is  not 

proper  to  resort  to  specific  retaliation  for  cases  of  serious  ii\jury  and  injustice.    The 

tendency  of  modem  times  is  to  put  every  thing  which  may  result  in  public  inter- 

I    national  controversy  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  to  confine  all 

1  acts  of  force  to  public  military  officers,  and  to  simplify  these  acts  of  force  into  acts  of 

\^war,  either  special  and  preUminary,  or  general.    ( Woolsey,  §  114.    Ilafleck,  296,  §  10. 

Kent,  i.  98, 94.    Manning,  105.   Kluber,§284.   Heffler,  §§  110,  111.  Ph\l\imoT^/m.^,^ 

By  treaties  and  the  practice  of  nationB,  the  making  of  reprisals  is  no^  ooxAsft^V^ 
the  seizure  of  commercial  property  on  the  high  seas,  by  pubUc  araiset*,  at  "^xvN^Xft 
cruigen  Bpedalijr  authorized  thereto,    Heffter,  §  110.]— D. 
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tuting  a  hostile  aggression  on  the  part  of  Holland,  Sir  W.  Scott, 
(Lord  Stowell,)  in  delivering  his  judgment  in  this  case,  said,  that 
"  the  seizure  was  at  first  equivocal ;  and  if  the  matter  in  dispute 
had  terminated  in  reconciliation,  the  seizure  would  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  mere  civil  embargo,  so  terminated.  Such  would  have 
been  the  re-troactive  effect  of  that  course  of  circumstances.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  transaction  end  in  hostility,  the  re-troactive  effect 
is  exactly  the  other  way.  It  impresses  ihe  direct  hostile  character 
upon  the  original  seizure :  it  is  declared  to  be  no  embargo ;  it  is 
no  longer  an  equivocal  act,  subject  to  two  interpretations ;  there 
is  a  declaration  of  the  animus  by  which  it  is  done,  that  it  was  done 
hostili  animo  ;  and  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  hostile  measure,  ah 
initio^  agatinst  persons  guilty  of  injuries  which  they  refuse  to 
redeem  by  any  amicable  alteration  of  their  measures.  This  is  the 
necessary  course,  if  no  particular  compact  intervenes  for  the  res- 
toration of  such  property,  taken  before  a  formal  declaration  of 
hostilities."  (a)i^ 

(a)  Robinson's  Adm.  "Rep.  v.  246,  The  Boedes  Lust. 

[15''*  Embargo.  —  The  embargo  of  which  the  author  treats  is  the  hostile  embargo. 
The  term  (derived  from  embargar,  to  hinder  or  detain)  is  also  applicable  to  a  ciyil  act 
of  a  government  detaining  the  ships  of  its  own  people  in  port,  which  amounts,  in 
practice,  to  an  interdiction  of  commerce ;  for  it  would  usually  be  accompanied  with  a 
closing  of  its  ports  to  foreign  vessels.  If  the  motive  for  this  interdiction  is  simplj 
municipal,  and  not  in  the  way  of  reprisals  or  hostility  to  foreign  powers,  it  has  claims 
to  be  acquiesced  in  by  them.  The  principal  instance  was  that  of  the  embargo  by  the 
United  States  in  1807.  This  was  declared  to  be  a  measure  of  precaution  to  protect 
American  vessels  from  threatened  dangers  from  the  great  maritiine  belligerents  of 
Europe,  and,  as  sucli,  acquiesced  in  by  the  European  i)owers.  As  freedom  of  com- 
merce is  a  cardinal  principle  of  motlem  times,  and  treaties  of  commerce  exist  every- 
where, the  motives  for  such  an  interdiction  will  always  be  inquired  into  by  foreign 
nations  who  are  losers  by  it.  And  conmierce  is  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation,  that  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  any  but  a  nation  unable  to  protect  itself  other- 
wise would  resort  to  a  general  civil  embargo. 

To  return  to  the  liostilc  embargo.  The  effect  of  this,  as  distinguished  from 
reprisals,  is  the  seizure  of  all  vessels  and  cargoes  of  some  other  nation  found  in  port, 
to  be  held  to  await  events.  If  the  result  is  peace,  they  are  restored.^  If  tlie  result  is 
war,  the  recognition  of  war  relates  back  to  the  seizure,  and  the  property  is  held  to 
have  been  taken  jure  belli.  It  is  true,  the  government  may,  on  declaration  of  war, 
allow  the  embargoed  vessels  time  to  depart,  the  purjwse  of  tlieir  seizure  —  namely, 
the  preventing  of  war,  —  having  failed.  Still,  as  that  course  has  never  yet  been  fol- 
lowed, embargo  refers  itself  directly  to  the  question  of  the  right,  on  breaking  out  of 
a  war,  to  seize  ships  and  cargoes  found  in  port.  This  is  treated  of  hereafter.  (See 
note  166f  infra,  on  Enemy's  Property  found  in  the  Country.) 

The  motive  for  the  hostWe  embaT^o  \a  Vvi  ecxiXM^  W\^  Q^\\«t  w^Mon  to  the  doing  of 
Bome  act  assumed  to  Ixj  its  duty.  TVe \Aa\»v^Tv\v\?, o^  «.v;i«  %\\wi%S5afc^K^.^w^^\^j» 
process,  and  leaves  the  aliipa  in  \:ii^  \^«^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^n^tyvv^vix^x.  ^^xvi^b  ^1  ^%xn  ^^^ 
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§  294.  The  right  of  making  war,  as  well  as  of  author-  Ri^ht  of 
izing  reprisals,  or  other  acts  of  vindictive  retaliation,  j]J^jJJ^^''"» 
belongs,  in  every  civilized  nation,  to  the  supreme  power  vested. 
of  the  State.  The  exercise  of  this  right  is  regulated  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  or  municipal  constitution  in  each  country,  and  may 
be  delegated  to  its  inferior  authorities  in  remote  possessions,  or 
even  to  a  commercial  corporation  —  such,  for  example,  as  the 
British  East  India  Company  —  exercising,  under  the  authority  of 
tlie  State,  sovereign  rights  in  respect  to  foreign  nations,  (a) 

§  295.  A  contest  by  force  between  independent  sever-    puiji^^  ^ 
eign  States  is  called  a  public  war.     If  it  is  declared  in  solemn  war. 
form,  or  duly  commenced,  it  entitles  both  the  belligerent  parties  to 
all  die  rights  of  war  against  each  other.     The  voluntary  or  positive 

the  use  the  goTernment  may  make  of  such  ships,  when  so  in  its  possession,  is  im- 
material. 

But  embargo  has  been  employed  for  a  still  different  purpose;  that  is,  to  gain 
possession  of  neutral  ressels  found  in  port  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  to  be  used  for 
transportation  of  munitions  or  troops,  or  for  other  temporary  belligerent  purposes.  It 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  from  the  seizure  of  innocent  neutral  vessels,  at  any 
later  period  of  the  war,  for  the  use  of  the  belligerent  goremment  This  act  is  called 
AmfariOf  or  le  droit  d*Angane.y  or  Prestation.  It  is  a  kind  of  forced  loan  or  pre-emption, 
attempted  to  be  justified  only  by  the  necessities  of  war,  and  always  accomiuinied  with 
compensation.  It  has  had  the  sanction  of  usage  and  of  good  writers.  (Mass^,  Droit 
Comm.  tit  1,  ch.  2,  §§  6,  7.  Azuni,  tit.  1,  ch.  8,  art.  6.)  Mass^  even  says  that  indem- 
nity for  injuries  received,  in  addition  to  compensation  for  use,  in  nature  of  damage,  is 
not  established  by  usage.  (Tit.  1,  ch.  11,  sect  2,  §  6,  No.  8^.)  Phillimore  (iii.  42) 
tliinks  the  practice  to  be  excused,  rather  than  justified,  only  by  an  overruling 
necessity,  and  that  the  act  should  be  accompanied  by  AiU  indemnity.  By  this  he 
means,  we  may  presume,  that  it  is  not  a  right  at  all,  but  an  act  resorted  to  from 
necessity,  for  which  apology  and  compensation  must  be  made,  at  tlie  peril  of  war;  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  a  violation  of  a  right.  The  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  Prussia  of  1786,  1799,  and  1828  (U.  S.  Laws,  viii.  92,  170,  884;,  and  with 
Venezuela  in  1880  (U.  S.  Laws,  viii.  470),  provide  that,  in  case  of  war  between  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  and  another  nation,  the  vessels  of  the  other  contracting 
party  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  detained  and  used  for  any  military  expe<lition  or  other 
belligerent  purpose,  otherwise  than  as  those  of  the  most  fitvored  nations ;  and  tliat 
oomi)en8ation  shall  be  made.  These  treaties  certainly  seem  to  recognize  this  angaria 
as  a  right,  or  at  least  as  a  practice  of  nations,  and  only  seek  to  regulate  its  exercise. 
HefHer  (§  150)  speaks  of  angaria  as  either  entirely  prohibited  by  modem  treaties,  or 
as  allowed  only  in  case  of  urgent  necessity  and  upon  terms  of  full  indemnity. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  violence  of  early  times,  and  occasional  acts  in 
modem  times  under  urgent  necessity,  and  some  recognitions  in  later  treaties,  have 
led  commentators  to  pUu.'e  in  the  category  of  rights,  in  connection  with  embargo  and 
reprisals,  wliat  in  fact  is  only  an  occasional  and  not  unlikely  exerciBe  oIl  v^'n^t'Xx^  «^ 
belligerent^  without  right] — 1>. 

(aj  Vattel,  h'r.  iii.  ch.  1,  §  4.    Biartens,  PtMb,  Ac.,  liv.  vUi.  ch.  2,  ^^  %l^,  ^RA. 
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law  of  nations  makes  no  distinction,  in  this  respect,  between  a  just 
and  an  unjust  war.  A  war  in  form,  or  duly  commenced,  is  to  be 
considered,  as  to  its  effects,  as  just  on  both  sides.  Wliatever  is 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  war  to  one  of  the  belligerent  parties 
is  equally  permitted  to  the  other,  (a) 

§  296.  A  'perfect  war  is  where  one  whole  nation  is  at 

and  impci^  War  with  another  nation,  and  all  the  members  of  both 

^*™'    nations  are  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  against  all 

the  members  of  the  other,  in  every  case  and  under  every  circimi- 

stance  permitted  by  the  general  laws  of  war.     An  imperfect  war  is 

limited  as  to  places,  persons,  and  things,  (a) 

A  civil  war  between  the  different  members  of  the  same  society 
is  what  Grotius  calls  a  mixed  war ;  it  is,  according  to  him,  puilic 
on  the  side  of  the  established  government,  and  private  on  the 
part  of  the  people  resisting  its  authority.  But  the  general  usage 
of  nations  regards  such  a  war  as  entitling  both  the  contending 
parties  to  all  the  rights  of  war  as  against  each  other,  and  even  as 
respects  neutral  nations.  (6)^ 

•  

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  12.    Rutherforth's  Inst  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  15. 

(a)  Such  were  the  limited  hostilities  authorized  by  tlie  United  States  against 
France  in  1798.    Dallas's  Rep.  ii.  21 ;  iv.  87. 

(6)   TTc/g  anf^,  §§  18-26. 

[1^  Belligerent  Powers  exercised  in  Civil  War.  —  This  question  has  received  a  prac- 
tical solution  in  a  war  on  a  vast  scale,  —  the  great  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  of 
1861.  This  was  not  an  insurrection  of  professed  citizens  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
against  a  government  whose  general  authority  they  acknowledged,  nor  an  insurrec- 
tion or  civil  war  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  government  or  dynasty  of  an 
acknowledged  common  country.  It  was  an  attempt  of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  one 
section  of  the  country  to  organize  themselves  into  a  distinct  and  independent  sover- 
eignty; in  other  words,  an  attempt,  by  an  act  of  revolution,  to  set  up,  within  the 
previously  acknowledged  limits  of  a  previously  acknowledged  common  nationality, 
and  of  a  government  acknowledged  to  be  legitimate,  a  distinct  and  independent 
nationality.  As  a  question  of  law,  the  nation  could  not  but  regard  tliis  as  rebellion 
and  treason.  It  was  a  political  question  whether  it  should  be  acquiesced  in,  and  the 
independence  of  the  rebels  recognized,  or  the  rebellion  be  suppressed  by  force.  (See 
note  32,  antCy  on  The  United  States  a  Supreme  Government.)  The  rebels  organized 
a  government  complete  in  all  its  parts, — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial, — and  set 
it  in  operation  over  the  region  covered  by  the  greater  part  of  eleven  States ;  and 
declared  tliat  they  should  regard  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  national  authority  within 
their  asserted  limits  as  an  act  of  international  war :  treating  the  United  States  as  a 
separate  nationality.  They  began  the  war  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
which  the  national  forces  refused  to  surrender.  The  I'resident  of  the  United  States 
called  out  the  militia,  and  annouivced  Vv\«  iTvtfiutlQn  of  enforcing  national  authority. 
The  Insurgent  Government  then  dedatfeOi  >n«^t  \»  ^iy\\i.\.,  «ivCi.  \%«vwi,^  V\k^T%  of  marque 
fyr  cruisers  against  American  commetce.    t\i^  ^T^i«v^^w\.  qI  Wsi  \:^TivXfc\  '^\axs»,  ^ 
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§  297.  A  formal  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy  was    Deciara- 
once  considered  necessary  to  legalize  hostilities  between  howfer*^"* 
nations.      It  was    uniformly   practised  by   the  ancient  neceaaaiy. 

the  17th  April,  issued  a  proclamation  of  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  the  coast  in  the 
possession  of  the  rebels. 

On  the  18th  May,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  issued  a  proclamation  recognizing 
the  existence  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  so-called  Confederate  States, 
and  the  right  of  each  to  the  exercise  of  belligerent  powers  on  the  ocean,  but  not  rec- 
ognizing the  national  independence  of  the  latter,  and  enjoining  neutrality  on  her 
own  subjects.  Similar  recognitions  of  belligerent  rights  were  made  by  France  and 
the  other  chief  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  and  by  Brazil.  The  United  States 
began  a  blockade,  which  was  made  effectiye  rapidly  from  point  to  point,  until  it 
embraced  all  the  ports  of  the  districts  of  country  in  rebellion.  The  United  States 
cruisers  exercised  tlie  right  of  stopping  and  searching  neutral  ressels,  in  the  manner 
usual  in  international  wars.  The  vessels  captured  —  whether  for  attempt  to  break 
blockade,  for  carrying  contraband  of  war,  or  as  enemy's  property  —  were  taken  into 
port,  and  submitted  to  the  abjudication  of  the  prize  courts,  as  prizes  of  war.  Congress 
passed  no  laws  establishing  any  new  principles  or  rules  respecting  condemnation ;  and 
the  prize  courts  proceeded  entirely  upon  the  rules  of  international  war.  The  first 
case  which  raised  distinctly  tlie  question  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
war  powers  in  suppressing  this  insurrection,  was  that  of  the  brig  Amy  Warwick,  before 
the  United  States  Court  at  Boston.  This  vessel  was  captured  at  sea,  July  10, 1861,  on 
a  i>assage  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Richmond,  with  a  cargo  of  tobacco.  The  vessel  and 
cargo  belonged  to  persons  permanently  residing  in  Richmond.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  break  blockade,  as  the  capture  was  at  sea,  and  the  existence  of  war  was  not 
known  when  the  vessel  sailed.  The  only  ground  for  condemnation  was  "  enemy's 
property.''  An  elaborate  and  thoroughly  reasoned  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Sprague,  CSpraguc's  Decisions,  ii. ;  and  Law  Reporter,  xxiv.  835,  494J  in  which  be 
decided  —  (1)  That  it  is  competent  for  a  nation  to  exercise  the  powers  of  war  on 
the  ocean  in  putting  down  an  insurrection  of  its  own  citizens,  which  has  risen 
to  dimensions  requiring  the  exercise  of  such  powers.  (2)  That,  at  the  time  of 
this  capture  (July  10,  1S61),  the  poUtical  department  of  the  government  had  de- 
cided that  the  rebellion  had  reached  to  that  point;  and,  by  calling  the  militia  into 
actual  service,  employing  the  army  and  navy,  and  establishing  a  blockade  in  pur- 
suance of  the  law  of  nations,  liad  treated  the  state  of  tilings  as  a  war  de  facto. 

(3)  That,  in  case  of  civil  war,  among  the  belligerent  powers  to  be  exercised,  may  be 
that  of  condemnation  as  '^  enemy's  property,"  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  prize  law. 

(4)  That  one  of  the  proofs  of  "  enemy's  property  "  is,  tliat  it  belongs  to  persons  who  ^ 
are  at  the  time  permanent  residents  in  a  place  or  region  which  is  under  the  actual 
control  of  the  enemy,  and  of  which  he  has  firm  possession.    (5)  In  the  present  case, 
Richmond,  Ya.,  was  unquestionably  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  under  his 
actual  control  and  de  facto  jurisdiction,  civil  and  military.     (6)  That  the  property  of 
a  jKjrson  so  residing  is  to  be  treated  by  the  prize  courts  as  "  enemy's  property," 
and  the  region  in  which  he  resides  to  be  styled  "  enemy's  territory,"  without  refer- 
ence  to  the  political  or  legal  relations  of  the  owner  or  territory  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, or  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  the  owner:   the  prize  courts  looking  only 
to  the  predicament  of  the  property ^ — to  its  belonging  to  a  person  who  is,  by  \v\&  T^«\^«iiQ^, 
within  the  actual  control  and  Authority  of  the  enemy ;  it  being  im\nat&nQX^W>i>^^T'>QA 
be  B  citizen  or  an  alien,  and,  if  a  citizen,  whetlier  loyal  or  disVoyal,  axiA  tft  "^YvsX  ww- 

ereignty  the  territory  in  which  he  residea,  and  which  the  enemy  \a  \io\A\Ti%,\)«3toiii^ 
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Romans,  and  by  the  States  of  modem  Europe  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  latest  example  of  this  kind 
was  the  declaration  of  war  by  France  against  Spain,  at  Brussels,  in 

de  jure  in  time  of  peace.  Judge  Sprague  also  decided  the  fiirther  point  (not  one  of 
international  law),  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  special  ante- 
cedent Act  of  Congress,  declaring  or  recognizing  war,  is  not  necessary  to  enable  the 
President  to  ezerdse  war  powers  to  put  down  and  repel  an  insurrectionary  force 
which  is  itself  exercising  war  powers  against  the  government 

About  th^  same  time,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  blockade  instituted  by 
the  President  was  raised  in  New  York,  in  the  case  of  The  Hiawatha,  in  which  an 
elaborate  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  Betts,  sustaining  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  the  right  of  belligerent  blockade,  and  to  condemn  neutral  vessels 
violating  it,  as  prizes  of  war,  upon  the  same  rules  as  in  wars  between  recognized 
nations. 

The  causes  of  the  Amy  Warwick  and  Hiawatha,  with  a  few  others,  being  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  were  argued  and  decided  together  there,  and  reported  in  Black's 
Sup.  Ct.  Reports,  ii.,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Prize  Causes."    The  Supreme  Court 
was  divided  in  opinion  on  the  constitutional  question  w.hether  a  special  Act  of  Con- 
gress was  necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  exercise  the  belligerent  powers  of 
blockade  and  capture  as  enemy's  property,  in  a  case  of  civil  war  or  insurrection ;  the 
majority  holding  that  such  an  Act  of  Congress  was  not  necessary.    On  the  main 
question,  the  court  was  unanimous.    They  considered  it  settled  in  the  practice  of 
nations,  and  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  nation  should  have  the  right  to 
meet  a  rebellion  by  the  exercise  of  tliose  acts  of  force  commonly  known  and  classified 
as  belligerent  rights,  or  war  powers ;  that  among  them  are  included  blockade  and 
capture  of  enemy's  property  at  sea ;  that,  if  an  insurrection  or  dvil  war  reaches  the 
dimensions  requiring  their  exercise,  neutral  nations  must  acquiesce ;  and  that,  in  the 
present  case,  the  country  of  the  owners  of  The  Hiawatha  (who  were  British  subjects) 
had  recognized  these  rights  by  the  Queen's  proclamation.    They  held  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  blockade  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  claim  of  sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  port  blockaded,  but  was  only  a  mode  of 
meeting  the  actual  and  de  facto  condition  of  the  port,  as  one  in  the  possession  and 
control  of  an  organized  belligerent  power.    As  to  enemy's  property,  the  court  held 
that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  capture  and  condemnation,  as  prize  of  war,  of  property 
of  a  subject  residing  in  the  country,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  sovereign 
jurisdiction  over  him  and  the  territory  of  his  residence.    The  court  said  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  civil  war,  as  of  other  wars,  was  to  coerce  the  enemy  by  cutting  off  his 
resources ;  that  the  rules  of  war  placed  in  that  category  commercial  property  found 
at  sea,  belonging  to  any  person  who  was  a  resident  of  a  place  within  the  actual  control 
and  de  facto  jurisdiction  of  the  enemy ;  that  tlie  term  "  enemy's  territory,"  applied 
to  such  a  place,  is  a  technical  term,  looking  only  to  the  fiict  at  the  time,  and  not  to 
the  question  of  right.    **  It  has,"  said  Judge  Gricr,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  **  a  boundary  marked  by  lines  of  bayonets,  which  cannot  be  crossed  but  by 
force."    It  is  enemy's  territory  **  because  it  is  claimed  and  held  in  possession  by  an 
organized,  hostile,  belligerent  power."     It  was  immaterial,  the  court  considered, 
whether  the  owner  of  the  property  was  a  citizen  or  an  alien,  and  whether  loyal  or 
disloyal,  and  what  was  the  status  of  the  territory  in  question  and  of  its  inhabitants,  u 
regards  the  Constitution  and  \aw%  o^  \Xvft\im\fe*i%\aXe&  ««A\itfi  aaserted  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  rebels.    The  prize  coxMrtaXooV^^  oivVj  \ft  \5c\^  ^asx.  ^ioax.  ^^  T«!iss«k^«a 
in  the  posaession  and  control  o«  a  i^yiw  ca-^t^U^  oi  ««t^'^%  ^x.\v^'e^^^%,B«^'<i#. 
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1635,  by  heralds  at  arms,  according  to  the  forms  observed  during 
the  middle  age.  The  present  usage  is  to  publish  a  manifesto, 
witliin  the  territory  of  tlie  State  declaring  war,  announcing  the 

United  States,  and  of  compelling  the  government  to  meet  them  hy  the  exercise  of 
belligerent  rights. 

The  previous  cases  cited  in  support  of  the  general  doctrine  were  Hose  v.  Himely, 
Cranch's  Rep.  iv.  272;  Cheriot  v.  Foussat,  Binney's  Rep.  (Penn.)  iii.  268;  Dobrie  v. 
Napier,  Scott,  iii.  226 ;  Santissima  Trinidad,  Wheaton's  Rep.  vii.  806 ;  United  States  v. 
Palmer,  Wheaton's  Rep.  iii.  636 :  and  the  commentators,  Wheaton's  Intern.  Law,  868, 
366  ;  Grotius,  Prolegom.  §  26 ;  Burlamaqui,  263 ;  Rutherforth's  Inst  ii.  608. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  belligerent  rights  were  exercised  by  the  United 
States  cruisers  on  the  ocean,  as  in  case  of  a  foreign  war ;  and  all  captures  were  abju- 
dicated on  tliese  principles,  in  the  prize  courts.  On  land,  a  corresponding  system 
was  adopted.  The  United  States  exercised  the  power  of  war  against  persons  and 
places  in  the  enemy's  service  or  control ;  resorted  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  cartels, 
and  flags  of  truce ;  and  treated  persons  taken  in  arms  as  prisoners  of  war.  At 
the  same  time,  the  line  was  distinctly  preserved  between  military  acts, — which 
looked  solely  to  a  present,  actual  state  of  things,  from  day  to  day,  —  and  civil  acts, 
which  regarded  constitutional  and  legal  rights  and  duties.  The  legal  relation  of  the 
rebels,  who  were  citizens,  was  that  of  criminals;  but  the  political  department  of 
the  government  treated  them  practically  as  belligerents.  This  was  not  only  on 
grounds  of  humanity,  but  of  policy,  to  prevent  retaliation.  Yet  this  course  pursued 
by  the  government  was  not  a  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  rebels,  or  a 
recognition  of  a  legal  status  in  them  as  belligerents.  It  was  a  course  of  t>olicy  fh>m 
day  to  day,  and  fix)m  place  to  place,  held  under  political  discretion  all  the  while ;  liable 
to  be  discontinued  or  modified  as  to  persons  or  places,  or  altogether  abandoned,  in 
that  discretion.  One  of  tlie  earliest  cases  was  that  of  one  Walter  W.  Smith,  a  citizen, 
who  had  voluntarily  entered  into  the  naval  service  of  the  rebels.  He  was  taken  and 
tried  as  a  pirate,  in  the  United  States  Court  in  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1861.  The 
court  (Judges  Grier  and  (^adwallader)  held  tliat  his  commission,  received  from 
Jefferson  Davis,  could  not  be  pleaded  in  defence  in  a  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United 
States,  —  that  he  came  within  the  laws  of  the  United  States  punishing  piracy ;  it  being 
a  political  question  solely,  and  not  judicial,  whether  he  should  in  fiEu:t  be  so  treated. 
(Smith's  Trial,  1861.)  He  was  convicted  of  piracy,  and  sentenced.  At  the  same  time, 
the  crew  of  the  rebel  privateer  Savamiah  were  put  on  trial  before  the  United  States 
Court  in  New  York,  for  piracy,  in  having  captured  an  American  vessel.  Judge 
Nelson  held  the  same  doctrine  with  that  declared  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  Smith, 
on  the  main  question,  —  that  the  commission  by  the  rebel  authorities  was  not  a  de- 
fence. In  this  cajite  the  jury  disagreed.  (Trial  of  the  Savannali  Pirates,  New  York, 
October,  1861.)  The  President  suspended  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  Smith,  and  held 
him  as  a  prisoner  of  war ;  and  the  Savannah's  crew  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
not  again  brought  to  trial.  The  course  pursued  in  these  causes  explains  tlie  position 
of  the  rebels  in  this  civil  war.  Their  legal  status  was  that  of  citizens  owing  allegiance, 
guilty  of  treason ;  and  their  acts  of  violence  were  crimes.  The  political  department  of 
the  government,  not  contradicting  the  legal  result,  treated  them  as  belligerents  in 
fact,  —  not  as  belligerents  de  jure, — by  a  policy  revocable  at  any  time.  So,  any  r«^<(ni 
of  country,  of  which  tlie  rebels  had  an  adequate  military  poftses&ioii,  nv«a  tceaXi^ii,  i^x 
the  time,  as  de/acio  enemy's  territory,  without  disparagement  of  i\a  coxv*\xVuV\OTkal 
^ta/uf  or  of  that  of  ita  inbabitanta.]  —  D. 
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* 

existence  of  hostilities,  and  the  motives  for  commencing  them. 
This  publication  may  be  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  direction 
of  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  State  in  respect  to  their  inter- 
course with  the  enemy,  and  regarding  certain  effects  which  the 
voluntary  law  of  nations  attributes  to  war  in  form.  Without  such 
a  declaration,  it  might  be  difficult  to  distinguish  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  those  acts  which  are  to  be  accounted  lawful  effects  of  war, 
from  those  which  either  nation  may  consider  as  naked  wrongs,  and 
for  which  they  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  claim  repara- 
tion. (a)i« 

Enemy's  §  298.  As  uo  declaration,  or  other  notice  to  the  enemy, 
pfwpertj'  Qf  the  existence  of  war,  is  necessaiy,  in  order  to  legalize 
territoiy  on  hostilities,  and  as  the  property  of  ^^^f_j^*i^my  ^"^j  ^m  gpn- 
mencement  ^^jJ^oV^T^^  ^^''^iirft  ^and^CQiifi§£atiQnjeg^Erize  of  War,  it 
?aA*abie"to  would  sccm  to  foUow  as  a  consequence,  that  the  property 
confiscation,  belonging  to  him  and  found  within  the  territory  of  the 
belligerent  State  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  is  liable  to 
the  same  fate  with  his  other  property  wheresoever  situated.  But 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  upon  this  subject  among  insti- 
tutional writers ;  and  the  tendency  of  modern  usage  between  nations 
seems  to  be,  to  exempt  such  property  from  the  operations  of  war. 
One  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  laid  down  by  the  teJt- 
writers,  which  subjects  all  the  property  of  tlic  enemy  to  capture, 
respects  property  locally  situated  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neu- 
tral State ;  but  this  exemption  is  referred  to  the  right  of  the  neutral 
State,  not  to  any  privilege  wliich  the  situation  gives  to  the  hostile 
owner.  Does  reason,  or  the  approved  practice  of  nations,  suggest 
any  other  exception  ? 

With  the  Romans,  who  considered  it  lawful  to  enslave,  or  even 
to  kill,  an  enemy  foimd  within  the  territory  of  the  State  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war,  it  would  very  naturally  follow  that  his  prop- 
erty found  in  the  same  situation  would  become  the  spoil  of  the 
first  taker.  Grotius,  whose  great  work  on  the  laws  of  war  and 
peace  appeared  in  1625,  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  opinion  upon 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  i.  cap.  3,  §  4.  Bjiikerehoek,  Quest.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  2.  Rutherforth's  Inst.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  10.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  Ut.  iii. 
ch.  4,  §§  61-66.    Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modcrne  de  TEurope,  §§  288,  289. 

[i«*  Woolsey'B  Introd.  |§  U5,  \\^.  ^HjB\\^e>L,  \ii\w^.\Aw,aQ<>-866.  Plullimore, 
Intern.  Law,  iii.  75, 96,  96.  He»ftr,^\ao^.NV)\!uL^T.%\V^,Vi^^.  '^^fc^iaaTwAfc^fti., 
on  Peclaration  of  War.]  —  D. 
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this  question  the  rules  of  the  Roman  law,  but  qualifies  them  by 
the  more  humane  sentiments  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  inter- 
course of  mankind  at  the  time  he  wrote.  In  respect  to  debts 
due  to  private  persons,  he  considers  the  right  to  demand  them 
as  suspended  only  during  the  war,  and  reviving  witli  the  peace. 
Bynkershoek,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1737,  adopts  the  same 
rules,  and  follows  them  to  all  their  consequences.  He  holds  that, 
as  no  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy  is  necessary,  no  notice  is 
necessary  to  legalize  the  capture  of  his  property,  unless  he  has,  by 
express  compact,  reserved  the  right  to  withdraw  it  on  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities.  This  rule  he  extends  to  tilings  in  action^  as 
debts  and  credits,  as  well  as  to  things  in  possession.  He  adduces, 
in  confirmation  of  this  doctiine,  a  variety  of  examples  from  the 
conduct  of  diff*erent  States,  embracing  a  period  of  something  more 

than  a  century,  beginnuig  in  the  year  1566  aiii  finding  ..in  .1657  • 

But  he  acknowledges  that  the  right  had  been  questioned,  and 
especially  by  the  States-General  of  Holland ;  and  he  adduces  no 
precedent  of  its  exercise  later  "tlian  the  year^lSiil^^venty  years 
before  his  publication.  Against  the  ancient  examples  cited  by 
him,  there  is  the  negative  usage  of  the  subsequent  period  of  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  previously  to  the  wars  of  the  French  B^volu- 
tion.  During  all  this  period,  the  only  exception  to  be  found  is  the 
case  of  the  -^^^pifl,p  l^^^jin  1753^  In  the  ai*gument  of  the  English 
civilians  against  the  reprisals  made  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  that 
case,  on  account  of  the  capture  of  Prussian  vessels  by  the  cruisers 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  stated  that  "  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an 
instance  where  a  prince  had  thought  fit  to  make  reprisals  upon  a 
debt  due  from  himself  to  private  men.  There  is  a  confidence  that 
this  will  not  be  done,  A  private  man  lends  money  to  a  prince 
upon  an  engagement  of  honor ;  because  a  prince  cannot  be  com- 
pelled, like  other  men,  by  a  court  of  justice.  So  scrupulously  did 
England  and  France  adhere  to  this  public  faith,  that  even  during 
the  war,"  (alluding  to  the  war  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,)  "  they  suffered  no  inquiry  to  be  made  whether  any  part 
of  the  public  dcl)t  was  due  to  the  sulrjects  of  the  enemy,  though  it 
is  certain  many  English  had  money  in  the  French  funds,  and  many 
French  had  money  in  ours."  (a) 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Fac,  lib.  iii.  cap.  20,  §  16.    BynVeT^YvoeY,  Q,\)a&%V^^QS. 
Pub.  lib.  L  cap.  2,  7.    Letters  of  CamxHus,  by  Alexander  Uami\\oTv,^o.71i). 

VatteJ  calla  the  Beport  of  the  English  civiliana  "\m  exceWewX  motoeaAi  ^'ft  to^^^ 

^1^ 
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Vattei's  §  299.  Vattel,  who  wrote  about  twenty  years  after 
opinion.  Bynkershoek,  after  laying  down  the  general  principle, 
that  the  property  of  the  enemy  is  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation, 
qualifies  it  by  the  exception  nf^^gpL  prnpftrty  {^^»  immet^^^My  held 
,  by  the  enemy's  subjects  within  the  belligerent  State,  which  having 
/  been  acquired  by  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  is  to  be  considered 
as  on  the  same  footing  with  the  property  of  his  own  subjects,  and 
^not  liable  to  confiscation  jure  belli.  But  he  adds  that  the  rents 
and  profits  may  be  sequestrated,  in  order  to  prevent  tlieir  being 
remitted  to  the  enemy.  As  to  debts,  and  other  things  in  action, 
^  he  holds  that  war  gives  the  same  right  to  them  as  to  the  otlier 
property  belonging  to  the  enemy.  He  then  quotes  tlie  example 
referred  to  by  Grotius,  of  the  hundred  talents  due  by  the  Thebaus 
to  the  Thessalians,  of  which  Alexander  had  become  master  by 
right  of  conquest,  but  which  he  remitted  to  the  Tliessalians  as  an 
act  of  favor :  and  proceeds  to  state,  "  that  the  sovereign  has  natu- 
rally tlie  same  right  over  what  his  subjects  may  be  indebted  to  the 
enemy;  therefore  he  may  confiscate  debts  of  this  nature,  if  the  term 
of  payment  happen  in  time  of  war,  or  at  least  he  may  prohibit  his 
subjects  from  paying  while  the  war  lasts.  But  at  present,  the 
advantage  and  safety  of  commerce  have  induced  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Euroj)e  to  relax  from  this  rigor.  And  as  this  custom  has  been 
generally  received,  he  who  should  act  contrary  to  it  would  injure 
the  pul)lic  faith  ;  since  foreigners  have  confided  in  his  subjects  only 
in  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  general  usage  would  be  observed. 
.  The  State  docs  not  even  touch  the  sums  which  it  owes  to  the 
ertemy ;  everywhere,  in  case  of  war,  the  funds  confided  to  the  pub- 
lic, are  exempt  from  seizure  and  confiscation."  In  another  pas- 
sage, Vattel  gives  the  reason  of  this  exemption.  "  In  reprisals, 
the  property  of  subjects  is  seized,  as  well  as  that  belonging  to  the 
sovereign  or  State.  Every  thing  which  belongs  to  the  nation  is 
liable  to  reprisals  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seized,  jjroiidcduLbejriot. 
deposit  confided  to  the  public  faith :  this  deposit,  being  found  in 
!  our  hands  only  on  account  of  that  confidence  which  the  proprietor 
>  has  reposed  in  our  good  faith,  ought  to  ho  respected  even  in  case 
^'Of  open  war.  Such  is  the  usage  in  France,  in  Etigrlfynrl^  nnH  ^w 
where,  in  respect  to  money  placed  by  foreigners  in  the  public 
funds."    Again  he  says,  "Tte  sovereign  declaring  war  can  neitlier 

doB  gena/*  (liv.  ii.  ch.  7,  §  84,  uole  a,^  viw^  'Nlo\iV^*^>i\viM  \.wm%\\.^^\i3afeT^^Tja^,jMi^    V 
r^pUque/'    Gjiuvres,  torn.  vi.  p.  44&. 
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detail!  those  subjects  of  the  enemy  wlio  were  within  his  dominions 
at  the  time  of  the  declaration,  nor  their  effects.  Tliey  came  into 
this  country  on  the  public  faith ;  by  permitting  them  to  enter  his 
territories,  and  continue  there,  he  has  tacitly  promised  them  liberty 
and  perfect  security  for  their  return.  He  ought,  then,  to  allow 
them  a  reasonable  time  to  retire  with  their  effects ;  and  if  they 
remain  beyond  the  time  fixed,  he  may  treat  them  as  enemies,  but 
only  as  enemies  disarmed."  (a) 

§  300.  It  appears,  then,  to  be  the  modem  rule  of  inter-  ^^^  j^^^^ 
national  usage,  that  property  of  the  enemy  found  within  *™  ^^' 
the  territory  of  the  belligerent  State,  or  debts  due  to  his  subjects 
by  the  government  or  individuals,  at  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, are  not  liable  to  be  seized  and  confiscated  as  prize  of  war.^^ 
This  rule  is  frequently  enforced  by  treatjrslipulauons,  but  unless 
it  be  thus  enforced^  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  inflexible,  though 
an  established  ruJe^  "  The  rule,"  as  it  has  been  beautifully  ob- 
served, "  like  other  precepts  of  morality,  of  humanity,  and  even  of 
wisdom,  is  addressed  to  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  —  it  is  a 
guide  which  he  follows  or  abandons  at  his  will ;  and  although  it 
cannot  be  disregarded  by  him  without  obloquy,  yet  it  may  be  dis- 
regarded. It  is  not  an  immutable  rule  of  law,  but  depends  on 
political  considerations,  which  may  continually  vary."  (a) 

§  301.  Among  these  considerations  is  the  conduct  ob-  jjuje  ^ 
served  by  the  enemy.  If  he  confiscates  property  found  reciprocity, 
within  his  territory,  or  debts  due  to  our  subjects  on  the  breaking 
out  of  war,  it  would  certahily  be  just,  and  it  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  politic,  to  retort  upon  his  subjects  by  a  similar 
proceeding.  This  principle  of  reciprocity  operates  in  many  cases 
of  international  law.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  W.  Scott  to  be  the  con- 
stant practice  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  to 
condemn  property  seized  before  the  war  if  the  enemy  condemns, 
I  and  to  restore  if  tlie  enemy  restores.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  a  princi- 
ple sanctioned  by  that  great  foundation  of  the  law  of  England, 
Magna  Gbarta  itself,  which  prescribes  that,  at  the  commencement 
Cf.a  irar,ihe  enemy's  merchants  shall  be  kept  and  treated  as  our 

Droit  des  Gens,  lir.  ii.  ch.  18,  §  344 ;  llv.  iii.  ch.  4,  §  63 ;  ch.  5,  §§  73-77. 
IfiS,  injra,  on  Enemy's  Property  found  in  the  Country  on  the  break- 

'^mthe  MarabaU,  in  Brown  v.  The  Umted  Slates,  CrwicXv'^  ^«^. 
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own  merchants  are  kept  and  treated  in  their  country/'  (a)  And 
it  is  also  stated  in  the  report  of  the  English  civilians^,  in  1753,  be- 
fore referred  to,  in  order  to  enforce  their  argument  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  could  not  justly  extend  his  reprisals  to  the  Silesian 
loan,  that  ^'  French  ships  and  effects,  wrongfully  taken,  after  the 
Spanish  war,  and  l)efore  the  French  war,  have,  during  the  heat  of 
tlie  war  with  France,  and  since,  been  restored  bv  sentence  of  vour 
Majesty's  courts  to  the  French  owners.  No  such  ships  or  efiects 
ever  were  attempted  to  be  confiscated  as  enemy's  property,  here, 
during  tlie  war;  because,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  wrong  first 
done,  these  effects  would  not  have  been  in  your  Majesty^s  domin- 
ions." 

Droitii  of  §  ^^^'  ^^  ancient  law  of  England  seems  thus  to  have 
AdiJiiniity.  gurpasscd  in  liberality  its  modem  practice.  In  the  re- 
cent maritime  wars  commenced  by  that  country,  it  has  been  the 
constant  usage  to  seize  and  condemn  as  droits  of  admiralty 
the  proficrty  of  the  enemy  foimd  in  its  ports  at  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities ;  and  this  practice  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  corresponding  conduct  of  the  enemy  in  that  respect 
As  has  been  observed  by  an  English  writer,  commentuig  on  the 
judgment  of  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  sliips,  "  there 
seems  something  of  subtlety  in  the  distinction  between  the  virtual 
and  the  actual  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  in  the  device  of  giving 
to  the  actual  declaration  a  retrospective  efficacy,  in  order  to  cover 
the  defect  of  the  virtual  declaration  previously  implied."  (a) 

seizure  §  ^^^'  Durfug  the  War  between  the  United  States  and 
of  t-iM-iiiy'fl  Great  Britain,  which  commenced  in  1812,  it  was  deter- 
fbtiiid  with-  mined  by  the  Supreme  CoutU-that  the  enemy's  property 
toriHiiifnitH  found  witliiu  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the 
iiKi-mir  declaration  of  war,  could  not  be  seized  and  condemned 
tllfX'-rlara-  ^^  P^'^^  ^^  w^^?  witliout  somc  legislative  act  expressly 
tion  of  war.  authorizing  its  confiscation.  The  court  held  that  the  law 
of  Congress  declaring  war  was  not  such  an  act.  That  declaration 
did  not,  by  its  own  operation,  so  vest  the  property  of  the  enemy  in 
the  government,  as  to  support  judicial  proceedings  for  its  seizure^ 
and  confiscation.  It  vested  only  a  right  to  confiscate,  the  assertion 
_of  which  depended  on  the  willof  the  sovereign  power. 
•  — 

(a)  C\utty*»  Ian*  ol  '^aXXovi*,  c\\,  ^,  '^. '^^ 
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§  304.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  stated,  that  the  uni-    ^  .^.^^ 
versal  practice  of  forbearing  to  seize  and  confiscate  debts  ^  tne 
and  credits,  the  principle  universally  received,  that  the-^sugTm'^ 
right  to  them  revives  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  would  united  * 
seem  to  prove  that  war  is  not  an  absolute  confiscation  of  ^^^• 
tliis  property,  but  thatjt^mply  confera  j3.\g_xig^^  ^f  nnnfiffpntin^; — ^   ^ 

Between  debts  contracted  under  the  faith  of  laws,  and  property 
acquired  in  the  course  of  trade  on  the  faith  of  the  same  laws, 
reason  draws  no  distinction;   and  although,  in  practice,  vessels 
with  their  cargoes  found  m  port  at  the  declaration  of  war  may  have  . 
been  seized,  it  was  not  believed  that  modern  usage  would  sanction 
the  seizure  of  the  goods  of  an  enemy  on  land,  which  were  acquired 
jn  peace  in  the  course  of  trade.     Such  a  proceeding  was  rare,  and 
would  be  deemed  a  harsh  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war.     But 
although  the  practice  in  this  respect  might  not  be  uniform,  that 
circumstance  did  not  essentially  affect  the  question.     The  inquiry 
was,  whether  such  prop^rty_ vests  in  the  sovereign  by  the  mereJN^ 
declanitionj)f3aL^  ren^f^ilin  mi^^j^^t  ?^"  rfcTit  of  confiscation,  the       A 
exercise  of  wMch,.  depends  upon  the  national  will ;  and  the  rule  \ 

which  applies  to  one  case,  so  iar  as  respects  the  operation  of  a  \ 

declaration  of  war  on  the  thing  itself,  must  apply  to  all  others  over 
which  war  gives  an  equal  right.  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
confiscate  debts  being  precisely  the  same  with  the  right  to  confis- 
cate other  property  found  in  the  country,  the  operation  of  a 
declaration  of  war  on  debts,  and  on  other  property  found  within 
the  country,  must  be  the  same. 

Even  Bynkershoek,  who  maintains  the  broad  principle,  that  in 
war  every  thing  done  against  an  enemy  is  lawful ;  that  he  may  bo 
destroyed,  though  unarmed  arid  defenceless ;  that  fraud,  or  even 
poison,  may  be  employed  against  him ;  that  a  most  unlimited  right 
is  acquired  to  his  person  and  property,  —  admits  that  war  does  not 
transfer  to  the  sovereign  a  debt  due  to  his  enemy ;  and,  therefore, 
if  payment  of  such  debt  be  not  exacted,  peace  revives  the  former 
right  of  the  creditor ;  "  because,"  he  says,  "  the  occupation  which 
is  had  by  war  consists  more  in  fact  than  in  law."  He  adds  to  his 
obser\'ations  on  this  subject :  "  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  it  is  only  true  of  actions  that  they  are  not  condemned  ipso ' 
Jure^  for  other  things  also  belonging  to  the  euexny  idlOJ  W  c«1!l- 
cealed  and  escape  coiiGscation.^^a) 

(a)  Quod  dud  de  acttonibus  recto  puWicandis,  ita  demum  obtiivel,  «v,  qwA  «\)\^^ 
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own  merchants  are  kept  and  treated  in  their  country."  (a)  And 
it  is  also  stated  in  the  report  of  the  English  civilians,  in  1753,  be- 
fore referred  to,  in  order  to  enforce  their  argument  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  could  not  justly  extend  his  reprisals  to  the  Silesian 
loan,  that  "  French  ships  and  effects,  wrongfully  taken,  after  the 
Spanish  war,  and  before  the  French  war,  have,  during  the  heat  of 
the  war  with  France,  and  since,  been  restored  by  sentence  of  your 
Majesty's  courts  to  the  French  owners.  No  such  ships  or  effects 
ever  were  attempted  to  be  confiscated  ss  enemy's  property,  here, 
during  the  war ;  because,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wrong  first 
done,  these  effects  would  not  have  been  in  your  Majesty's  domin- 
ions." 

Droits  of  §  302.  The  ancient  law  of  England  seems  thus  to  have 
Admiralty,  gurpasscd  in  liberality  its  modem  practice.  In  the  re- 
cent maritime  wars  commenced  by  that  country,  it  has  been  the 
constant  usage  to  seize  and  condemn  as  droits  of  admiralty 
the  property  of  the  enemy  found  in  its  ports  at  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities ;  and  this  practice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  corresponding  conduct  of  the  enemy  in  that  respect 
As  has  been  observed  by  an  English  writer,  commenting  on  the 
judgment  of  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  ships,  "  there 
seems  sometlmig  of  subtlety  in  the  distinction  between  the  virtual 
and  the  actual  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  in  the  device  of  giving 
to  the  actual  declaration  a  retrospective  efficacy,  in  order  to  cover 
the  defect  of  the  virtual  declaration  previously  implied."  (a) 

Seizure  §  ^^^-  During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
of  enciiiy'8    (Jreat  Britam,  which  commenced  in  1812,  it  was  detcr- 

})roperty  '  7  -^ 

bund  with-  mincd  by  the  Supreme  CoucJU.that  the  enemy's  property 

tonal  limits  fouud  witliiu  tlic  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the 
n^rent^  declaration  of  war,  could  not  be  seized  and  condemned 
the  deciara-  ^^  P^^^c  of  war,  without  somc  legislative  act  expressly 
lion  of  war.  authorizing  its  confiscation.  The  court  held  that  the  law 
of  Congress  declaring  war  was  not  such  an  act.  That  declaration 
did  not,  by  its  own  operation,  so  vest  the  property  of  the  enemy  in 
the  government,  as  to  support  judicial  proceedings  for  its  seizure^ 
and  confiscation.  It  vested  only  a  right  to  confiscate,  the  assertion 
of  which  depended  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power. 

(a)  The  Sanla  CT\iT.»'^o>avw%<MC^  k^Vrev.Tke^.V^. 
(o)  Chitty 'a  l.aYi  ol  '&«AAovi%,  c\v.  ^,  '^.  '^^^ 
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§  304.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  stated,  that  the  uni-    ^  .^.^^ 
versal  practice  of  forbearing  to  seize  and  confiscate  debts  of  the 

Supreme. 

and  credits,  the  principle  universally  received,  that  the-cgq^ln  ^ 
right  to  them  revives  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  would  united  * 
seem  to  prove  that  war  is  not  an  absolute  confiscation  of  ^^^'  ^ 

tliis  property,  but  thatjtjimply  confers  th/>  rj^ht  nf  rnnfigcation — 

Between  debts  contracted  under  the  faith  of  laws,  and  property 
acquired  in  the  course  of  trade  on  the  faith  of  the  same  laws, 
reason  draws  no  distinction ;   and  although,  in  practice,  vessels 
with  their  cargoes  found  in  port  at  the  declaration  of  war  may  have  . 
been  seized,  it  was  not  believed  that  modern  usage  would  sanction 
the  seizure  of  the  goods  of  an  enemy  on  land,  which  were  acquired 
jn  peace  in  the  course  of  trade.     Such  a  proceeding  was  rare,  and 
would  be  deemed  a  harsh  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war.     But 
although  the  practice  in  this  respect  might  not  be  uniform,  that 
circumstance  did  not  essentially  affect  the  question.     The  inquiry 
was,  whether  such  property  vests  in  the  sovereign  by  the  mere  \^ 
declarationj)fwgj;^or  rcnifliiifl  flu^j^^VTO"  rTgl^T^^^^^^fiscation,  the       A 
exercise  of.,  whicl^  depends  upon  the  national  will ;  and  the  rule  \ 

wliicli  applies  to  one  case,  so  iar  as  respects  the  operation  of  a       \ 

declaration  of  war  on  the  thing  itself,  must  apply  to  all  others  over 
which  war  gives  an  equal  right.  Tlie  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
confiscate  debts  being  precisely  the  same  with  the  right  to  confis- 
cate other  property  found  in  the  country,  the  operation  of  a 
declaration  of  war  on  debts,  and  on  other  property  found  within 
the  country,  must  be  the  same. 

Even  Bynkcrshoek,  who  maintains  the  broad  principle,  that  in 
war  every  thing  done  against  an  enemy  is  lawful ;  that  he  may  be 
destroyed,  tliough  unarmed  arid  defenceless ;  that  fraud,  or  even 
poison,  may  be  employed  against  him  ;  that  a  most  unlimited  right 
is  acquired  to  his  person  and  property,  —  admits  that  war  does  not 
transfer  to  the  sovereign  a  debt  due  to  his  enemy ;  and,  therefore, 
if  payment  of  such  debt  be  not  exacted,  peace  revives  the  former 
right  of  the  creditor ;  "  because,"  he  says,  "  the  occupation  which 
is  had  by  war  consists  more  in  fact  than  in  law."  He  adds  to  his 
observations  on  this  subject :  "  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  it  is  only  true  of  actions  that  they  are  not  condemned  ipso ' 
Jure,  for  other  things  also  belonging  to  the  euexny  idloj  W  c«V!l- 
cealed  and  escape  confiscatioii.'' (a) 

(a)  Quod  dixi  de  actJonibus  recte  publicandja,  ita  demum  obtiivel,  «v,  qyitfA  «\j\i^^ 
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Yattcl  says,  that  "  the  sovereign  can  neither  detain  the  persons 
nor  the  property  of  those  subjects  of  the  enemy,  who  are  within  hi« 
domhiions  at  the  time  of  the  declaration." 

It  was  true  that  this  rule  was,  in  terms,  applied  by  Yattel  to  the 
property  of  those  only  who  are  personally  within  the  territory  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  but  it  applied  equally  to  things 
in  action  and  to  things  in  possession ;  and  if  war  did,  of  itself, 
without  any  further  exercise  of  the  sovereign  will,  vest  the  prop- 
erty of  the  enemy  in  the  sovereign,  the  presence  of  the  owner  could 
not  exempt  it  from  this  operation  of  war.  Nor  could  a  reason  be 
perceived  for  maintaining  that  the  public  faith  is  more  entirely 
pledged  for  the  security  of  property,  trusted  in  the  territory  of  the 
nation  in  time  of  peace,  if  it  be  accompanied  by  its  owner,  than  if 
it  be  confided  to  the  care  of  others. 

The  modern  rule,  then,  would  seem  to  be,  that  tangible  property 
belonging  to  an  enemy,  and  found  in  the  country  at  the  conmicnce- 
ment  of  war,  ought  not  to  be  immediately  confiscated ;  and  in 
almost  every  commercial  treaty  an  article  is  inserted,  stipulating 
for  the  right  to  withdraw  such  property. 

This  rule  appeared  to  be  totally  incompatible  with  the  idea,  that 
war  does,  of  itself,  vest  the  property  in  the  belligerent  government. 
It  might  be  considered  as  the  opuiion  of  all  who  have  written  on 
the  ju^  helli^  that  war  gives  the  right  to  confiscate,  but  does  not 
itself  confiscate,  the  property  of  the  enemy;  and  the  rules  laid 
down  by  these  writers  went  to  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  at  a  time 
when  this  rule,  introduced  by  commerce  in  favor  of  moderation 
and  humanity,  was  received  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In 
expounding  that  Constitution,  a  construction  ought  not  ligktly  to 

nostri  hostibus  nostris  debent,  princeps  a  subditis  suis  rcverk  exegcrit.  Si  exegerit, 
rect^  solutum  est,  si  non  exegerit,  pace  fact4  reviviscit  jus  pristinum  creditoris,  quia 
occupatio  quas  bello  f)t,  magis  in  &cto  quam  in  potestate  juris  eonsistit.  Nomina 
igitur,  non  exacta,  tempore  belli  quodammodo  intennori  videntur,  sed  per  pacem, 
genere  quodam  postliminii,  ad  priorem  dominum  reverti.  Secundum  h»c  inter 
gentes  fer^  convenit,  ut  nominibus  bello  publicatis,  pace  deinde  fact&y  exacta  oen* 
seantur  periisse,  et  maneant  extincta,  non  autem  exacta  reviviscant,  et  restituantnr 

yens  creditoribus Noli  autem  existimare,  de  actionibus  duntaxat  yerum 

esse,  eas  ipso  jure  non  publican,  nam  nee  alia  quasque  publicantur,  quie  apud  ho«tei, 

0unt  ct  ibi  fort^  cclantur.    Unde  et  ea,  quae  apud  hostes  ante  bellum  exortum  habe- 

ZMiinus,  indictoque  beUo  auppreafta  ^toivV,  «Aj\M<i  \\»^  tvow  YxsWtARAtoa.,  ai  a  noatris  denuo 

recuperentur,  non  fteri  ^ec\\peTaT\l\\im,fte^i'^x\%^Am%^iw«v\v\%x^^ 

est     Consil/Belg.  t.  m.     ConaW,^!.    ^^.3aL^xf\i^\.,^>^'^\.^Na.^vi5s..\&^V«^A. 
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be  admitted,  which  would  give  to  a  declaration  of  war  an  effect  in 
this  country  it  did  not  possess  elsewhere,  and  which  would  fetter 
the  exercise  of  that  entire  discretion  respecting  enemy's  property, 
which  might  enable  the  government  to  apply  to  the  enemy  the 
rule  which  he  applied  to  us. 

This  general  reasoning  would  be  found  to  be  much  strengthened 
by  the  words  of  the  Constitution  itself — That  the  declaration  of 
w^ar  had  only  the  effect  of  placing  the  two  nations  in  a  state  of  hos- 
tility, of  producing  a  state  of  war,  of  giving  those  rights  which  war 
confers ;  but  not  of  operating,  by  its  own  force,  any  of  those  results 

—  such  as  a  transfer  of  property  —  which  are  usually  produced  by 
ulterior  measures  of  government,  was  fairly  deducible  from  the 
enumeration  of  powers  which  accompanied  that  of  declaring  war : 

—  '*  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water." 

It  would  be  restraining  this  clause  within  narrower  limits  than 
the  words  themselves  import,  to  say  that  the  power  to  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water  was  to  be  confined  to 
captures  which  are  extra-territorial.  If  it  extended  to  rules  re- 
specting enemy's  property  foimd  within  the  territory,  then  the 
Court  perceived  an  express  grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  in 
question  as  an  independent,  substantive  power,  not  included  in  that 
of  declaring  war. 

The  acts  of  Congress  furnished  many  instances  of  an  opinion, 
that  the  declaration  of  war  does  not,  of  itself,  authorize  proceedings 
against  the  persons  or  propierty  of  the  enemy  found  at  the  time 
withhi  the  territory. 

War  gives  an  equal  right  over  persons  and  property ;  and  if  its 
declaration  was  not  considered  as  prescribing  a  law  respecting  the 
person  of  an  enemy  found  in  our  country,  neither  did  it  prescribe 
a  law  for  his  property.  The  act  concerning  alien  enemies,  which 
conferred  on  the  President  very  great  discretionary  powers  respect- 
ing their  persons,  afforded  a  strong  implication  that  ho  did  not 
possess  those  powers  by  virtue  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

The  act  "  for  the  safe-keeping  and  accommodation  of  prisoners 
of  war,"  was  of  the  same  character. 

The  act  prohibiting  trade  with  the  enemy  contained  thia  c^^xvafcx — 
"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  Vie  \a  Yiei:^^  ^m- 
iJiorlzed  to  give,  at  any  time  witliin  six  mouths  alter  ttve  ^^aa»%^ 
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Romans,  and  by  the  States  of  modem  Europe  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  latest  example  of  this  kind 
was  the  declaration  of  war  by  France  against  Spain,  at  Brussels,  iii 

de  jure  in  time  of  peace.  Judge  Sprague  also  decided  the  further  point  (not  one  of 
international  law),  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  special  ante- 
cedent Act  of  Congress,  declaring  or  recognizing  war,  is  not  necessary  to  enable  the 
President  to  exercise  war  powers  to  put  down  and  repel  an  insurrectionary  force 
which  is  itself  exercising  war  powers  against  the  gOTemment 

About  th^  same  time,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  blockade  instituted  by 
the  President  was  raised  in  New  York,  in  the  case  of  The  Hiawatha,  in  which  an 
elaborate  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  Betts,  sustaining  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  the  right  of  belligerent  blockade,  and  to  condemn  neutral  vessels 
violating  it,  as  prizes  of  war,  upon  the  same  rules  as  in  wars  between  recognized 
nations. 

The  causes  of  the  Amy  Warwick  and  Hiawatha,  with  a  few  others,  being  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  were  argued  and  decided  together  tiiere,  and  reported  in  Black's 
Sup.  Ct.  Reports,  ii.,  under  the  titie  of  the  "  Prize  Causes."  The  Supreme  Court 
was  divided  in  opinion  on  the  constitutional  question  w.hether  a  special  Act  of  Con- 
gress was  necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  exercise  the  belligerent  powers  of 
blockade  and  capture  as  enemy's  property,  in  a  case  of  civil  war  or  insurrection ;  the 
minority  holding  that  such  an  Act  of  Congress  was  not  necessary.  On  the  main 
question,  the  court  was  unanimous.  They  considered  it  settied  in  the  practice  of 
nations,  and  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  nation  should  have  the  right  to 
meet  a  rebellion  by  the  exercise  of  those  acts  of  force  commonly  known  and  classified 
as  belligerent  rights,  or  war  powers ;  that  among  them  are  included  blockade  and 
capture  of  enemy's  property  at  sea ;  that,  if  an  insurrection  or  civil  war  reaches  the 
dimensions  requiring  their  exercise,  neutral  nations  must  acquiesce  ;  and  that,  in  the 
present  case,  the  country  of  the  owners  of  The  Hiawatha  (who  were  British  subjects) 
had  recognized  these  rights  by  the  Queen's  proclamation.  They  held  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  blockade  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  claim  of  sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  port  blockaded,  but  was  only  a  mode  of 
meeting  the  actual  and  de  facto  condition  of  the  port,  as  one  in  the  possession  and 
control  of  an  organized  belligerent  power.  As  to  enemy's  property,  the  court  held 
that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  capture  and  condemnation,  as  prize  of  war,  of  property 
of  a  subject  residing  in  the  country,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  sovereign 
jurisdiction  over  him  and  the  territory  of  his  residence.  The  court  said  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  civil  war,  as  of  other  wars,  was  to  coerce  the  enemy  by  cutting  off*  Ids 
resources ;  that  tiie  rules  of  war  placed  in  that  category  commercial  property  found 
at  sea,  belonging  t&  any  person  who  was  a  resident  of  a  pla(!e  within  the  actual  control 
and  de  facto  jurisdiction  of  the  enemy ;  that  the  term  "  enemy's  territory,"  applied 
to  such  a  place,  is  a  technical  term,  looking  only  to  the  fact  at  the  time,  and  not  to 
tiie  question  of  right.  "  It  has,"  said  Judge  Grier,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court, ''  a  boundary  marked  by  lines  of  bayonets,  which  cannot  be  crossed  but  by 
force."  It  is  enemy's  territory  "  because  it  is  claimed  and  held  in  possession  by  an 
organized,  hostile,  belligerent  power."  It  was  immaterial,  the  court  considered, 
whether  the  owner  of  the  property  was  a  citizen  or  an  alien,  and  whether  loyal  or 
disloyal,  and  what  was  the  status  of  tiie  territory  in  question  and  of  its  inhabitants,  aa 
regards  the  Constitution  and  lawft  of  tY\e  \]iiv\\)ed  ^lBA,e%  ^xid  the  asserted  Constitution 
MDd  lawB  of  the  rebels.  The  prize  couita  \ooVe^  oiA?  Vo  \X\fe  Wi\.  >\«x  ^^  t^<(scs.nii%& 
in  the  possession  and  control  of  a  power  capaXAe  oi  caxt^Sx^^L  wiVo^'oXi'Cife^  ^^^^aaxsi^ 
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1635,  by  heralds  at  arms,  according  to  the  forms  observed  during 
the  middle  age.  Tlie  present  usage  is  to  publish  a  manifesto, 
within  the  territory  of  the  State  declaring  war,  announcing  the 

United  States,  and  of  compelling  the  goTernment  to  meet  them  bj  the  exercise  of 
belligerent  rights. 

The  previous  cases  cited  in  support  of  the  general  doctrine  were  Rose  v.  Himelj, 
Cranch's  Rep.  iv.  272;  Cheriot  v.  Foussat,  Binney's  Rep.  (Penn.)  iii.  268;  Dobrie  v, 
Napier,  Scott,  iii.  225 ;  Santissima  Trinidad,  Wheaton's  Rep.  vii.  806 ;  United  States  v. 
Palmer,  Wheaton's  Rep.  iii.  685 :  and  the  commentators,  Wheaton's  Intern.  Law,  868, 
865  ;  Grotius,  Prolegom.  §  25 ;  Burlamaqui,  268 ;  Rutherforth's  Inst  ii.  508. 

In  accordance  with  tliis  decision,  belligerent  riglits  were  exercised  by  the  United 
States  cruisers  on  the  ocean,  as  in  case  of  a  foreign  war ;  and  all  captures  were  a4ju- 
dicated  on  these  principles,  in  the  prize  courts.  On  land,  a  corresponding  system 
was  adopted.  The  United  States  exercised  the  power  of  war  against  persons  and 
places  in  the  enemy's  service  or  control ;  resorted  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  cartels, 
and  flags  of  truce;  and  treated  persons  taken  in  arms  as  prisoners  of  war.  At 
the  same  time,  the  line  was  distinctly  preserved  between  military  acts, — which 
looked  solely  to  a  present,  actual  state  of  things,  from  day  to  day,  —  and  civil  acts, 
which  regarded  constitutional  and  legal  rights  and  duties.  The  legal  relation  of  the 
rebels,  who  were  citizens,  was  that  of  criminals ;  but  the  political  department  of 
the  government  treated  them  practically  as  belligerents.  This  was  not  only  on 
grounds  of  humanity,  but  of  policy,  to  prevent  retaliation.  Yet  this  course  pursued 
by  the  government  was  not  a  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  rebels,  or  a 
recognition  of  a  legal  status  in  them  as  belligerents.  It  was  a  course  of  policy  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  place  to  place,  held  under  political  discretion  all  the  while ;  liable 
to  be  discontinued  or  modified  as  to  persons  or  places,  or  altogether  abandoned,  in 
that  discretion.  One  of  the  earliest  cases  was  that  of  one  Walter  W.  Smith,  a  citizen, 
who  had  voluntarily  entered  into  the  naval  service  of  the  rebels.  He  was  taken  and 
tried  as  a  pirate,  in  the  United  States  Court  in  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1861.  The 
court  (Judges  Grier  and  Cadwallader)  held  tliat  his  commission,  received  from 
Jefferson  Davis,  could  not  be  pleaded  in  defence  in  a  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United 
States,  —  that  he  came  within  the  laws  of  the  United  States  punishing  piracy ;  it  being 
a  political  question  solely,  and  not  judicial,  whether  he  should  in  fiact  be  so  treated. 
(Smith's  Trial,  lb61.)  He  was  convicted  of  piracy,  and  sentenced.  At  the  same  time, 
the  crew  of  the  rebel  privateer  Savannah  were  put  on  trial  before  the  United  States 
Court  in  New  York,  for  piracy,  in  having  captured  an  American  vessel.  Judge 
Nelson  held  the  same  doctrine  with  that  declared  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  Smith, 
on  the  main  question,  —  that  the  commission  by  the  rebel  authorities  was  notade- 
fence.  In  this  case  the  jury  disagreed.  (Trial  of  the  Savannali  Pirates,  New  York, 
October,  1861.)  The  President  suspended  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  Smith,  and  held 
lihn  as  a  i)ris{)ner  of  war ;  and  the  Savannah's  crew  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
not  again  brought  to  trial.  The  course  pursued  in  these  causes  explains  the  position 
of  the  rebels  in  this  civil  war.  Their  legal  status  was  that  of  citizens  owing  allegiance, 
guilty  of  treason ;  and  their  acts  of  violence  were  crimes.  The  political  department  of 
the  government,  not  contradicting  the  legal  result,  treated  them  as  belligerents  in 
fact,  —  not  as  belligerents  de  jure,  — by  a  policy  revocable  at  any  time.  So,  any  region 
of  country,  of  which  the  rebels  had  an  adequate  miUtary  po&ae&&\oii,  >r«a  \x^«.\!e^,  ^<ist 
tJw  time,  as  de /ficto  enemy's  territory,  without  disparagemeiit  ot  \\a  coxwiXiXxiNXoTaiL 
^/:u/uf  or  of  that  of  its  inhahitauta.] — D. 
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''t^'JL  §  ^^^'  ^"^  rospoct  to  dobte  due  to  an  enemy,  previ- 
tauay.  ously  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  tho  law  of 
Great  Britain  pitrsiica  a  policy  of  a  more  literal,  or  at  least  of  a 

(p.  Bfl5)  snyi,  "  The  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  UniteJ  Stales  Iuib  ilecidpil  that  the  right, 

Uriiii  jiirii,  atill  eiiBlB,  as  a  settled  and  undoubted  right  of  war.  recognized  bj-  iho 

Uw  of  nationa."    Woolsey  (§  118)  eays,  "  The  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  SCutea 

hu  dedded,  in  accordaaco  with  tbo  IkhIj--  of  earlier  and  later  text-writera,  that  bj 

strict  right  such  property  ia  confiscable." 

In  the  cause  in  question,  the  propcrtx  nas  not  afloat  aa  cargo,  but  on  Innd  a.tid  in 

the  cuBlodj  of  an  Anierican  citizen ;   and  the  court  said,  that  the  rule  for  tiie  (jbm 

must  be  one  that  could  be  applied  to  all  prirate  properly  aml-jiriv)t.tp  dnht*.     Having 

decided  that  such  property  waa  subject  to  turfuiture  by  the  !aw  of  natiuns,  tlie  only 

question  reui  Billing  was  one  of  raunit-ipal  or  constitutional  law:  that  ii,  of  tljavnliUitg.    ^_ 

and  authority  of  the  proceedingn,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     Smi, 

in  interpreting  our  Constitution,  tho  court  looked  at  it  In  the  light  of  intemaiioual  law 

on  poinla  of  public  and  general  Interest.     The  court  held  tliat  the  exiaicnce  of  war 

did  not  operate,  proprio  vigort,  a  tranafer  o< 

Btatea,  rendering  proceedingi  fur  declaring  th 

ia  knoirn  »a office  fi/uiid,  in  the  conimon  lair;  1 

the  nation  with  the  right  to  coQfiAcaie-(ii_iii 

quonces  of  this  doLtrintU-lliat  tl*  fiQurt  dmilit 

that,  the  right  to  confiscate  existing,  the  powe 

a  ftmction  of  the  eieeutive  department  of  the 

rules  of  war,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  exi 

lilhes  bhickadcB,  and  orders  the  capture  of  eii  i 

goodj.    Cliief  ■[uBticeMai:shHll,  with  the jniti  I 

dan  of  audi  property  could  not  be  conaidei 

iMmaequeiicea .  of-  war,  which  a  declaration  o 

for,  althou«li-Uia-jlKlit.  to  cunfiacate  eriiled 

avoided  it,  and  resorted  to  it  only  in  spe«i 
,-nation  could  not  be  presumed  to  autliorize  i 
*5ialng  war.    The  eflfect  of  tliia  doctrine  undei 

executive  could  not  order  confiscation,  unl 

had  been  expressed  by  tlie  aulhorilalive  orgi 

justly  remarks  (i.  GO),  that,  "while  thii  dei 

much  modem  practice  and  authority,  yet  a 
'  violence  of  the  ancient  doctrine,  by  makiiJi 
'   ipecial  Act  of  Congress." 

llautefeiiille  conieods  tliat  the  htw  of  n 

found  within  the  country  on  the  breaking  i 

afloat  (torn.  iv.  p.  267 ;   t«m.  iii,  p.  216]  ;   bi 

learned  author  uses  the  terma  "droit  dua  gt 

follow  that  he  considers  his  view  to  b«  susli 

of  nation?.    He  refers  rather  to  treaties  s«<u 

those  texl-wrilers  whom  ho  considers  sound 
"  The  English  text-writera,  iike  the  Aaior. 

ja  not  settled  a^nat  the  riglit,  iiut,  jndee 

107.    FbiUimore.  Intern.  Law,  i.  116-1857 

,  irar,  RnssU  isaucc  ■  -■ 

depart  froi  '^ 
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uriser  character,  than  in  respect  to  droits  of  admiralty.  A  mari- 
time power  which  has  an  overwhehning  naval  superiority,  may 
have  an  interest,  or  may  suppose  it  has  an  interest,  in  asserting 
the  right  of  confiscating  enemy's  property,  seized  before  an  actual 
declaration  of  war ;  but  a  nation  which,  by  the  extent  of  its  capital, 
must  generally  be  the  creditor  of  every  other  commercial  country, 
can  certainly  have  no  interest  in  confiscating  debts  due  to  an 
enemy,  since  that  enemy  might,  in  almost  every  instance,  retaliate 
with  much  more  injurious  effect.  Hence,  though  the  prerogative 
of  confiscating  such  debts,  and  compelling  their  payment  to  the 
crown,  still  theoretically  exists,  it  is  seldom  or  ever  practically 

of  reciprocity,  —  that  Turkey  had  not  seized  Russian  vessels.  When  France  and 
England  took  part  in  the  war,  those  powers  allowed  six  weeks  for  Russian  vessels  to 
leave  port ;  and  allowed  to  Russian  ships  of  commerce,  not  actually  in  the  ports  of 
England  or  France  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  or  which  left  any  ports 
of  Russia  destined  to  ports  in  those  countries  previously  to  the  declaration,  to  enter  » 
such  ports  and  remain,  for  the  loadiqg  of  their  cargoes,  until  the  expiration  of  six  weeks 
from  the  declaration.  (See  French  Declaration  of  March  27,  and  British  Declaration 
of  March  2U,  1854.)  Afterwards,  further  allowance  was  made  to  Russian  vessels  which 
had  sailed  for  English  or  French  ports  before  May  15, 1854,  to  continue  their  voyages, 
enter,  discharge  cargo,  apd  depart  immediately.  On  her  part,  Russia  allowed  French 
and  English  vessels  six  weeks  to  load  and  sail  from  ports  in  llie  Black  Sea,  Baltic,  and 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  six  weeks  from  the  opening  of  navigation,  to  vessels  in  the  White 
Sea.  No  attempts  were  made  by  any  parties  to  this  war  to  confiscate  private  property 
of  the  enemy,  not  maritime,  remaining  in  the  country,  or  private  debts,  or  to  arrest 
private  persons ;  but  declarations  of  immunity  were  made  on  each  side  to  all  such  per- 
sons, with  their  property,  as  continued  their  residence  and  observed  the  laws.  (Paris 
MoniteuT,  March  28, 1854.  London  Gazette,  18th  April,  1854.  Gazette  du  Commerce, 
19th  April,  1854.     Hosack's  Law  of  Neutrals,  57 ;  App.  112.    Ortolan,  ii.  448-448.X 

The  course  pursued  by  these  nations  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  tlie  fact  that 
nearly  all  nations  now  have  treaties  stipulating  for  time  for  tlie  removal  of  vessels 
and  other  property  in  case  of  war,  go  far  towards  creating  that  change  of  practice 
which  ultimately  changes  the  law  of  nations.  Certainly,  no  private  property  is  now 
lost  to  the  owner,  unless  its  confiscation  is  specially  ordered  by  the  highest  political 
authority  of  the  State ;  and  peace  restores  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  ownership 
over  all  property  not  so  condemned.  Still,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  nation,  which, 
for  a  cause  it  may  judge  sufiicient,  should  seize  and  condemn  such  property,  had 
violated  established  law,  although  such  a  course  would  be  regarded  as  severe  in  the 
extreme,  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Earl  Russell,  in  a  despatch 
of  6th  December,  1861,  to  the  British  consul  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  speaking  of  an  act  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  Congress  confiscating  the  property  of  all  alien  enemies 
(in  which  class  were  included  all  residents  in  the  loyal  States,  whether  Americans 
or  domiciled  foreigners^,  says,  "  Whatever  may  have  been  the  abstract  rule  of  the  law 
of  nations  on  this  point  in  former  times,  the  instances  of  its  application  in  the  manner 
contemplated  by  the  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  in  modem  and  more  civilized 
times,  are  so  rare,  and  have  been  bo  generally  condemned,  that  it  may  \)e  «aJL(!L\jE>\A?(% 
become  obsolete/'  Parliamentary  Papers,  1862,  p.  108.  See  note  \^1,  \nff>i^  aii 
Confiscation  ofl'rivate  Debts,  and  note  169,  infra,  on  Conquest  and  BeXii^et^iaX.  Occoc- 
pation.J—D.  g3»  ^^ 
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exerted.    The  right  of  the  original  creditor  to  sue  for  the  recovery 
of  the  debt  is  not  extinguished ;  it  is  only  suspended  during  the 
^  war,  and  revives  in  full  force  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  (a) 

§  306.  Such,  too,  is  the  law  and  practice  of  the  United 
the  United  States.  The  debts  due  by  American  citizens  to  Britislk 
tbatpirticu-  subjccts  bcforc  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  actu- 
ally confiscated,  were  judicially  considered  as  revived, 
together  witli  tlie  right  to  sue  for  their  recovery  on  the  restoration 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  The  impediments  which  had 
existed  to  the  collection  of  British  debts,  under  the  local  laws  oi 
the  diffei-ent  States  of  the  Confederation,  were  stipulated  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783 ;  but  this  stipulation  proving 
ineffectual  for  the  complete  indemnification  of  the  creditors,  tlie 
controversy  between  the  two  countries  on  this  subject  was  finally 
adjusted  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  en  bloc  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  British  creditors.  The  commer- 
cial treaty  of  1794  also  contained  an  express  declaration,  that  it 
was  tmjust  and  impolitic  that  private  contracts  should  be  impaired 
by  national  differences  ;  with  a  mutual  stipulation,  that  "  neither 
the  debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  indiriduals 
of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor  moneys  which  they  may  have  in  the 
public  funds,  or  in  the  public  or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  in  any 
event  of  war,  or  national  differences,  be  sequestered  or  confis- 
cated." (a) 

Practice  §  307.  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
BritaJrrand  Fraucc  and  Great  Britain,  in  1793,  the  former  power 
France.  scqucstratcd  the  debts  and  other  property  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  her  enemy,  wliich  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  coun- 
tervailing measure  on  the  part  of  the  British  government.  By  the 
additional  articles  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers, 
concluded  at  Paris,  in  April,  1814,  the  sequestrations  were  re- 
moved on  both  sides,  and  commissaries  were  appointed  to  liquidate 
the  claims  of  British  subjects  for  the  value  of  their  property  un- 
duly confiscated  by  the  French  authorities,  and  also  for  the  total 
or  partial  loss  of  the  debts  due  to  them,  or  other  property  unduly 
retained  under  sequestration,  subsequently  to  1792.     The  engage- 

(a)  Bosanquet  &  Puller's  Rep.  iii.  191,  Furtado  v.  Rodjrers.    Vesey,  jun.,  Rep. 
jriii.  71  f  Ex  parte  Boussmaker.    ILdvraiOLa'a  Xdxu.  Ka^.  60.    Tlie  Nuestra  Signora  de 

los  Dolores. 

(a)  Georgia  r.  BraiUford,  BaUaa,  m.  4,  b.   ^w^v.U^Wm^^.Y^'BiJb. 
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ment  thus  extorted  from  France  may  be  considered  as  a  severe 
application  of  the  rights  of  conquest  to  a  fallen  enemy,  rather  than 
a  measure  of  even-handed  justice ;  since  it  does  not  appear  that 
French  property,  seized  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  at  sea,  in 
anticipation  of  hostilities,  and  subsequently  condemned  as  droits 
of  admiralty,  was  restored  to  the  original  owners  under  this  treaty 
on  the  return  of  peace  between  the  two  countries,  (a) 

§  308.  So,  also,  on  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  Great 
and  Denmark,  in  3807,  the  Danish  ships  and  other  prop-  Denmarkjn 
erty,  which  had  been  seized  in  the  British  ports  and  on  [Jj^?^;^*^^**' 
the  high  seas,  before  the  actual  declaration  of  hostilities,  i*>^^ ' 
were  condemned  as  droits  of  admiralty  by  the  retrospective  opera- 
tion of  the  declaration.  The  Danish  government  issued  an  ordi- 
nance retaliating  this  seizure,  by  sequestrating  all  debts  due  from 
Danish  to  British  subjects,  and  causing  them  to  be  paid  into 
the  Danish  roval  treasury.  The  English  Court  of  King's  Bench 
determined  that  this  ordinance  was  not  a  legal  defence  to  a  suit  in 
England  for  such  a  debt,  not  being  conformable  to  the  usage  of 
nations ;  th^Jext:jiJ'itQrfl  lm\^ng  oondomaed  the  practice,  and  no 
instance  having  occurred  of  the  exercise  of  the  right,  except  the 
ordinance  in  ques^on,  for  upwards  of  a  century.  The  soundness 
of  this  judgment  may  well  be  questioned.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  tliat  between  debts  contracted  imder  the  faith  of  laws, 
and  property  acquired  on  the  faith  of  the  same  laws,  reason  draws 
no  distinction ;  5iinA^ti^a-r[fJ2^"^^j^^^^^^^p'ip|P  t^  <"^nfiscate  debta 


J8  precisely  the  same  with  the  right  to  confiscate  other  property 
Iji^wit^^i^  the  counxry  on  tliQ, breaking  ouL^if^thejTar.  Both 
require  some  special  act  expressing  the  sovereign  will,  and  both 
depend,  not  on  any  inflexible  rule  of  international  law,  but  on 
political  considerations,  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign 
may  be  guided,  (a)^^ 

(a)  Martens,  Nouveau  Eecucil,  torn.  ii.  p.  16. 

(a)  Maule  &  Selwyn's  Rep.  vi.  92,  Wolff  v.  Oxholm.     Cranch's  Rep.  viii.  110, 
Brown  v.  The  Unitecl  States. 

[1*"  Coiijiscatiim  of  Private  Debts  due  to  Enemies.  —  Modem  writers  seem  to  agree 
that  no  distinction  in  principle  exists  J2£tween  such  debts  and  ether  pnrate  prop* 
erty  on  land.  (Ships  and  their  cargoes,  and  commercial  property  at  sea,  have  always 
been  differently  treated,  for  reasons  given  in  note  171,  infra,  Distinction  betiseen 
Enemy's  Property  at  Sea  and  on  L^d.)  Persons  who  either  leave  their  property  in 
another  country,  or  give  credit  to  a  foreign  citizen,  act  on  the  \xndeT«lBLiidaik\^  \X\aX 
the  law  of  Dutions  will  be  followed^  whatever  that  may  \>e.  To  arg\ie,  XX\«wtot^^ 
tJmt  the  rule  under  the  law  ofnationB  must  be  to  abstain  from  coxififtca^cKi\)ec».xiAft^bA 
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Trading        §  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  immediate  consequences  of  the  com- 
with  the      menceraent  of  hostilities  is,  the  interdiction  of  all  commer- 

enemv,  iin-  ' 

lawful  on     cial  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the  States  at  war, 

the  part  of 

Bubjects  without  the  license  of  their  respective  governments.  In 
ligerent^  Sir  W.  Scott's  judgment,  in  the  case  of  The  Hoop,  this  is 
^^^'         stated  to  be  a  principle  of  universal  law,  and  not  peculiar 

debt  or  property  is  left  in  the  foreign  country  on  the  public  faith  of  the  country, 
seems  to  be  a  petitio  prina'pii.  Kent  (i.  65)  states  the  law  of  nations  to  be,  at  the  time 
of  his  writing,  that  it  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislative  autliority  of  a  nation  to 
confiscate  private  debts  or  not,  at  its  discretion ;  but,  as  the  exercise  of  tlie  right 
is  contrary  to  universal  practice,  it  may  **  well  be  considered  as  a  wicked  and  impol- 
itic right,  condemned  by  the  enlightened  conscience  of  modem  times."  Wildman 
(ii.  10,  11)  speaks  of  the  old  rule  as  more  or  less  mitigated  by  the  wise  and  humane 
practice  of  modem  times.  Phillimore  (iii.  132  et  seg.),  says,  "  The  strict  right, — the 
tummum  jus^  —  by  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  the  opinion  of  every  eminent  jurist, 
remains  unquestioned ; "  and  adds,  that  **  tlie  rigor  of  this  right  has  been  mitigated 
by  the  wise  and  humane  practice  of  nations  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half."  Man- 
ning (p.  129)  says  such  debts  "may  be  confiscated  by  the  rigorous  application  of  the 
rights  of  war,  but  the  exercise  of  tliis  right  has  been  discontinued  in  fnodem  war- 
fare."  Woolsey  (§  118)  says,  "firom  the  strict  theory  of  hostile  relations  laid  down 
above,  it  would  follow  .  .  .  that  enemy's  property  within  the  country,  at  the  breaking- 
out  of  war,  was  hable  to  confiscation.  This  principle  would  also  apply  to  debts 
due  to  thdm  at  that  time."  Halleck  (pp.  362-9)  agrees  with  Kent,  that  the  law  of 
nations  in  this  respect  cannot  be  considered  as  changed,  so^es  to  prohibit  the  con- 
fiscation. So,  also,  Pfeilfer,  Kriegserob.  §  14.  Story,  in  liis  opinion  in  Brown  r. 
United  States  (Cranch,  viii.  140),  says,  "I  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  no  jurist  of 
reputation  can  be  found  who  has  denied  the  right  of  confiscation  of  enemy*8  deBts?^ 
Heffler  (Europ.  Volker.  §  140)  seems  to  assert  a  geiieml  right  to  (JtiUKti'lUid  uiufiBUSfeT 
but  contends  for  a  moral  principle  that  should  govern  nations,  which,  he  thinks, 
permits  the  sovereign  to  seize  and  use,  or  convert  into  money  and  put  in  his  treasury, 
enemy's  property  or  debts  found  in  his  dominions ;  but  leoiiires  him  to  account  fq 
in  the  terms  of  the  treatj  o,fj)eace,  as  something  of  which  he.  has  had  a  l^wfiil  \|8e^  but 
the  absolute  title  Id  which  should  not  be  lost  by  the  mere  fact  of  war.  It  is  true,  that 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  celebrated  Camillus  Letters,  in  defence  of  Jay's  Treaty 
(Works,  vii.  letters  18,  19,  20),  argues  that  the  public  faith  is  pledged  to  the  foreigner 
who  leaves  his  property  or  debt  in  the  country  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
.  scope  of  Hamilton's  argument  was  to  justify  a  treaty  which  recognized  the  validity  of 
private  debts  not  actually  confi?cated,  and  not  to  question  the  abstract  right  of  a  nation, 
under  the  international  law,  to  confiscate  such  debts,  during  the  war,  at  its  discretion. 
The  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1866  does  not  touch  this  subject.  In  a  great  manj 
treaties  made  by  the  United  States,  the  confiscation  of  private  debts  is  prohibited ; 
and,  in  one,  —  that  with  Great  Britain,  1794,  art.  10, — it  is  pronounced  "uiijust  and 
impolitic." 

A  distinction  lies  between  private  debts  and  debts  due  by  the  State  itself  to  a 

person  becoming  its  enemy  by  war.    Vattel  says  that "  Tdtat  ne  touche  pas  meme 

Aux  sommcs  qu'il  doit  aux  ennemis ;  partout,  les  fonds  confies  au  public  sont  exempt 

de  confiscation  et  de  saisVe  en  ca&  i\\i  ^M^tr^r    ^^^  «\%q  "E.m<!rigpn,  Des  Assurances, 

tit  i.  p.  667,  and  Martens, Vvv.  Vui  c\\. \\,%  ^A^ ^>^^^ ^^^  ^^^^^-^  ^>K^\TwaT5i,v;>Ku\%\ 

speaks  of  the  doctrine  oi  the  in^mMSut^  ot  \>m\>^^  ^vi\A&  ^^  m^  -  ^X^Sa.  ^^ss^  xskj 
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to  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of  England.  It  is  laid  down  by 
Bynkershoek  as  a  universal  principle  of  law.  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt,"  says  that  writer,  "  that,  from  the  nature  of  war  itself, 
all  commercial  intercourse  ceases  between  enemies.  Although 
there  be  no  special  interdiction  of  such  intercourse,  as  is  often  the 
case,  commerce  is  forbidden  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  law  of 
war.  Declarations  of  war  themselves  sufficiently  manifest  it,  for 
they  enjoin  on  every  subject  to  attack  the  subjects  of  the  other 
prince,  seize  on  their  goods,  and  do  them  all  the  harm  in  their 
power.  The  utility,  however,  of  merchants,  and  the  mutual  wants 
of  nations,  have  almost  got  the  better  of  the  law  of  war,  as  to  com- 
merce. Hence  it  is  alternately  permitted  and  forbidden  in  time  of 
war,  as  princes  think  it  most  for  the  interests  of  their  subjects. 
A  commercial  nation  is  anxious  to  trade,  and  accommodates  the 
laws  of  war  to  the  grieater  or  lesser  want  that  it  may  be  in  of 
the  goods  of  others.  Thus,  sometimes  a  mutual  commerce  is  per- 
mitted generally;  sometimes  as  to  certain  merchandises  only, 
while  others  are  prohibited ;  and  sometimes  it  is  prohibited  alto- 

huppily  be  said  to  have  no  gainsajers."  Manning  sajs  such  debts  are  "  inyariably 
regarded  during  war ;  '*  and  considers  l&em  as  "  intrusted  to  the  public  fiuth/'  and 
not  liable  to  be  touched  "  without  a  violation  of  public  fiuth."  Woolsey  says  (Introd. 
§  118)  that  "all  modem  authorities  agree,  we  believe,  that  they  ought  to  be  safe  and 
inviolable.  To  confiscate  either  principal  or  interest  would  be  a  breach  of  good 
fEuth,  injure  the  credit  of  a  nation,  and  provoke  retaUation  on  persons  and  all  private 
property."  So  Wildraan,  ii.  10,  11.  Among  the  extremest  measures  between  pref^ 
JBritain  and  France^  during  ^he  wars  of  yupolgOH,  pi^tflcjdebts  were  never  confiscated. 
Kent  (i.  63,  64)  considers  the  impolicy  of  such  confiscation  to  be  so  clear,  and  itabaT" 
faith  so  palpable,  as  to  remove  it  from  the  permitted  acts  of  war. 

The  distinction  seems  to  be,  that  a  loan  to  a  State  is  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent 
investment  invited  by  the  State  itself;  and  the  implication  is  &irly  to  be  made  by  the 
foreign  creditor  that  he  is  not  to  lose  it  by  war.  The  whole  turns  on  this  question, — 
what  has  the  foreign  creditor  a  'right  to  assume  will  be  the  result  in  case  of  war  ? 
The  policy  of  a  State  to  have  its  loans  open  to  people  of  all  nations,  as  investments 
secure  against  the  chances  of  war,  is  so  obvious  and  paramount  as  not  only  to  settle 
the  practice!  but  to  give  countenance  to  the  assumption  of  the  creditor  that  the  faith 
of  the  State  was  impliedly  pledged  to  him  to  that  efiect.  During  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  of  the  rebel  confederacy  confiscated  all  property,  movable 
or  immovable,  and  all  rights,  credits,  and  interests  held  within  the  confederacy  by  or 
for  any  alien  enemy,  except  public  stocks  and  securities.  (Act  6th  August,  1861 : 
Mcpherson's  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  208.)  Earl  Russell  remonstrated  against  this  pro- 
ceeding as  discountenanced,  if  not  disallowed,  by  the  modem  law  of  nations,  and  aa 
especially  objectionable  in  civil  wars.  Parliam.  Papers,  1862 :  Correspondence  relating 
to  the  Civil  War,  108.  Abdy's  Kent,  211, 212,  See  note  156,  ante,  Enemy's  Property 
fband  in  the  Country  on  the  Breaking-out  of  War ;  and  note  169,  injrh,  on  Conquest 
and  Belligerent  Occupation.] — D. 
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gether.  But  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  permitted,  whether 
generally  or  specially,  it  is  always,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  laws  of  war ;  and  in  this  manner  there  is  partly  war 
and  partly  peace  between  the  subjects  of  both  countries."  (a) 

It  appears  from  these  passages  to  have  been  the  law  of  Holland. 
Valin  states  it  to  have  been  the  law  of  Prance,  whether  the  trade 
was  attempted  to  be  carried  on  in  national  or  neutral  vessels ;  aud 
it  appears  from  a  case  cited  (in  The  Hoop)  to  have  been  the  law 
of  Spain ;  and  it  may  without  rashness  be  affirmed  to  be  a  general 
principle  of  law  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  (6) 

Sir  w.  §  310.  Sir  W.  Scott  proceeds   to   state  two  grounds 

dSonln*'  ^po^  which  this  sort  of  communication  is  forbidden. 
The  Hoop.  The  first  is,  that  "  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  the  sovereign  alone  has  the  power  of  declaring  war  aud 
peace.  He  alone,  therefore,  who  has  the.  power  of  entirely  re- 
moving the  state  of  war,  has  the  power  of  removing  it  in  part,  by 
permitting,  where  he  sees  proper,  that  commercial  intercourse 
which  is  a  partial  suspension  of  the  war.  Tbere  may  be  occasions 
on  which  such  an  intercourse  may  be  highly  expedient ;  but  it  is 
not  for  individuals  to  determine  on  the  expediency  of  such  occ^ 
sions,  on  their  own  notions  of  commerce  merely,  and  possibly  on 
grounds  of  private  advantage,  not  very  reconcilable  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  State.  It  is  for  the  State  alone,  on  more 
enlarged  views  of  policy,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  be 
connected  with  such  an  intercourse,  to  determine  when  it  shall 
be  permitted,  and  imder  what  regulations.  No  principle  ought 
to  be  held  more  sacred  than  that  this  intercourse  cannot  subsist 
on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  the  direct  permission  of  the 

(a)  "  Quamvis  autem  nulla  specialis  sit  commerciorum  prohibitio,  ipso  tamen  jure 
belli  commercia  esse  vetita,  ipsse  indictiones  bellorum  satis  declanmt,  quisque  enim 
Bubditus  jubetur  alterius  Principis  subditos,  eorumque  bona  aggrcdi,  occuiiare,  et 
quomodoeumque  iis  nocere.    Utilitas  verb  mercantlum,  et  quod  alter  populus  alte- 
rius rebus  indigeat,  fere  jus  belli,  quod  ad  commercia,  subegit.^    Uinc  in  quoque  bello 
aliter  atque  aliter  commercia  permittuntur  vetanturque,  prout  e  re  su&  subditorumque 
Buorum  esse  censent  Principes.    Mercator  populus  studet  commerciis  frequentandis, 
et  prout  quisque  alterius  mercibus  magis  minusve  carere  potest,  eo  jus  belli  accomo- 
dat.    Sic  aliquando  generaliter  permittuntur  mutua  commercia,  aliquando  quod  ad 
certas    merces,  reliquis    prohibitis,  aliquando  simplicitcr    et    generaliter   yetantur. 
Utcunque  autem  pemVittas,  «iye  generaliter,  sive  spccialiter,  semper,  si  me  audias, 
quoad  haec  status  belli  suapendYtvMc.    Yxo  ^\«\fe  ^v^\i^\im,\.\Q  ^arte  pax  erit  inter 
subditos  utriusque  Principia"    BytiVeT?\voe\L, C^xmr^x. ^\«.^>j^iA^.*v ^»5j|.^. 
(d)  Valin,  Comm.  but  VOrdona.  0L^\aL^M\\i^,>iN.*m.\iV'5»,wV,^, 
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State.  Who  can  be  insensible  to  the  consequences  that  might 
follow,  if  every  person  in  time  of  war  had  a  right  to  carry  on  a 
commercial  mtercourse  with  the  enemy,  and,  under  color  of  that, 
had  the  means  of  carrying  on  any  other  species  of  intercourse  he 
might  think  fit  ?  The  inconvenience  to  the  public  might  be 
extreme ;  and  where  is  the  inconvenience  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  merchant  should  be  compelled,  in  such  a  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  to  carry  on  his  trade  between  them  (if  necessary)  under 
the  eye  and  control  of  the  government  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
public  safety  ? 

"  Another  principle  of  law,  of  a  less,  politic  nature,  but  equally 
general  in  its  reception  and  direct  in  its  application,  forbids  this 
sort  of  communication,  as  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the 
relation  existing  between  the  two  belligerent  countries ;  and  that 
is,  the  total  inability  to  sustain  any  contract,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  one  country,  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the 
other.  In  the  law  of  almost  every  country,  the  character  of  alien 
enemy  carries  with  it»  a  disability  to  sue,  or  to  sustain  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  civilians  a  persona  standi  injudido.  A  state  in  which 
contracts  cannot  be  enforced,  cannot  bo  a  state  of  legal  commerce. 
If  the  parties  who  ar^  to  contract  have  no  right  to  compel  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  nor  even  to  appear  in  a  court  of  justice 
for  that  purpose,  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the  law  im- 
poses a  legal  hiability  to  contract  ?  To  such  transactions  it  gives 
HO  sanction ;  they  have  no  legal  existence ;  and  the  whole  of  such 
commerce  is  attempted  without  its  protection,  and  against  its 
authority.  Bynkershoek  expresses  himself  with  force  upon  this 
argument,  in  his  first  book,  chapter  vii.,  where  he  lays  down,  that 
the  legality  of  commerce  and  the  mutual  use  of  courts  of  justice  are 
inseparable.  He  says  that,  in  this  respect,  cases  of  commerce  are 
undistinguishable  from  any  other  kind  of  cases :  '  But  if  the  enemy 
be  once  permitted  to  brig  actions,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
what  causes  they  may  arise ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  observe  that 
this  distinction  has  ever  been  carried  into  practice.' " 

Sir  W.  Scott  then  notices  the  constant  current  of  decisions  in 
the  British  Courts  of  Prize,  where   the  rule   had  been  rigidly 
enforced  in  cases  where  acts  of  Parliament  had,  on  different  occa- 
sions, been  made  to  relax  the  Navigation  Law,  and  oftvenc  TeiN^Toa^a 
nets;  where  the  government  had  authorized,  wndei  \Yv^  fta\icM\Qtv  ^1 
au  act  of  Parliament,  a  iiome ward  trade  from  tlie  enemj'^  ^^"eftier 
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sions,  but  had  not  specifically  protected  an  outward  trade  to  the 
same,  though  intimately  connected  with  that  homeward  trade, 
and  almost  necessary  to  its  existence ;  where  strong  claims,  not 
merely  of  convenience,  but  of  necessity,  excused  it  on  the  part  of 
the  individual ;  where  cargoes  had  been  laden  before  the  war, 
but  the  parties  had  not  used  all  possible  diligence  to  countermand 
the  voyage,  after  the  first  notice  of  hostilities ;  and  where  it  had 
been  enforced,  not  only  against  British  subjects,  but  also  against 
those  of  its  allies  in  the  war,  upon  the  supposition  that  tlie  rule 
was  founded  upon  a  \miversal  principle,  which  States  allied  in  war 
had  a  right  to  notice  and  apply  mutually  to  each  other's  subjects. 

Such,  according  to  this  eminent  civilian,  are  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  rule  under  which  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  the 
municipal  law  of  its  different  States,  have  interdicted  all  commerce 
with  an  enemy.  It  is  thus  sanctioned  by  the  double  authority  of 
public  and  of  private  jurisprudence ;  and  is  founded  both  upon  the 
sound  and  salutary  principle  forbidding  all  intercourse  with  an 
enemy,  unless  by  permission  of  the  sovereign  or  State,  and  upon 
the  doctrine  that  he  who  is  hostis  —  who  has  no  persona  standi  in 
jvdicioj  no  means  of  enforcing  contracts,  —  cannot  make  contracts, 
unless  by  such  permission,  (a)  ^ 

Decisions       §  ^^^'  ^^^  samc  principles  were  applied  by  the  Ameri- 
oftheAmer-  q^lh  courts  of  justicc  to  the  intercourse  of  their  citizens 

lean  courts,        ^  •' 

E»  to  trading  with  the  cncmy,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  be- 

vitli  tlie 

public  ene-  twccu  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  A  case 
c2^e  of  The  occurrcd  in  which  a  citizen  had  purchased  a  quantity  of 
^P*^'  goods  within  the  British  territory,  a  long  time  pre^^ou8 
to  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  had  deposited  them  on  an 
island  near  the  frontier ;  upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
his  agents  had  hired  a  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  deposit, 
and  bring  away  the  goods ;  on  her  return  she  was  captured,  and, 
with  the  cargo,  condemned  as  prize  of  war.  It  was  contended  for 
the  claimant  that  this  was  not  a  trading,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
cases  cited  to  support  the  condemnation ;  that,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  war,  every  citizen  had  a  right,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
community  to  permit  its  members,  to  withdraw  property  purchased 
before  the  war,  and  lying  in  the  enemy's  country.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  determmed,  \3aaA,  N^\\"a.\fcN^t  Y^laxation  -of  the  strict 

(a)  The  Hoop,  "Ro\>m%OTe%  K^m.^^^.vV^. 
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rights  of  war  the  more  mitigated  and  mild  practice  of  modem 
times  might  have  established,  there  had  been  none  on  this  subject. 
The  universal  sense  of  nations  had  acknowledged  the  demoralizing 
effects  which  would  result  from  the  admission  of  individual  inter- 
course between  the  States  at  war.  The  whole  nation  is  embarked 
in  one  common  bottom,  and  must  be  reconciled  to  one  common 
fate.  Every  individual  of  the  one  nation  must  acknowledge  every 
individual  of  the  other  nation  as  his  own  enemy,  because  he  is  the 
enemy  of  his  country.  This  being  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  what  is 
the  consequence  of  a  breach  of  that  duty  ?  The  law  of  prize  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nations.  By  it  a  hostile  character  is  attached  to 
trade,  independent  of  the  character  of  the  trader  who  pursues  or 
directs  it.  Condemnation  to  the  captor  is  equally  the  fate  of  the 
enemy's  property,  and  of  that  found  engaged  in  an  anti-neutral 
trade.  But  a  citizen  or  ally  may  be  engaged  in  a  hostile  trade, 
and  thereby  involve  his  property  in  the  fate  of  those  in  whose  cause 
he  embarks.  This  liability  of  the  property  of  a  citizen  to  condem- 
nation, as  prize  of  war,  may  likewise  be  accounted  for  on  other 
considerations.  Every  thing  that  issues  from  a  hostile  country  is, 
•primd  facie^  the  property  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  claimant  to  support  the  negative  of  the  proposition.  But  if  the 
claimant  be  a  citizen,  or  an  ally,  at  the  same  time  that  he  makes 
out  his  interest  he  confesses  the  commission  of  an  oflFence,  which, 
under  a  well-known  rule  of  the  municipal  law,  deprives  him  of  his 
right  to  prosecute  his  claim.  Nor  did  this  doctrine  rest  upon 
abstract  reasoumg  only :  it  was  supported  by  the  practice  of  the 
most  enlightened,  perhaps  it  might  be  said,  of  all  commercial 
nations ;  and  it  afforded  the  Court  full  confidence  in  their  judg- 
ment in  this  case,  that  they  found,  upon  recurring  to  the  records 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  'Prize  Causes,  established  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  that,  in  various  cases,  it  was  reasoned  upon 
as  the  established  law  of  that  Court.  Certain  it  was,  that  it  was 
the  law  of  England  before  the  American  Revolution,  and  therefore 
formed  a  part  of  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  Courts  by  their  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Whether  the  trading,  in  that  case,  was  such  as,  in  the  eye 
of  the  prize  law,  subjects  the  property  to  capture  and  confiscation, 
depended  on  Uie  legal  force  of  the  term.  If  by  trading^  in  tlie  law 
of  prize,  were  meant  that  signification  of  the  term  which  consists 
in  negotiation  or  contract,  the  case  would  certainly  not  coxa<b  xoA^x 
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the  penalty  of  the  rule.  But  the  object,  policy,  and  spirit  of  the 
rule  are  intended  to  cut  off  all  communication,  or  actual  locomo- 
tive intercourse,  between  individuals  of  the  States  at  war.  Nego- 
tiation or  contract  had,  therefore,  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  offence.  Intercourse,  inconsistent  with  actual  hostility,  is  the 
offence  against  which  the  rule  is  directed;  and  by  substituting 
tliis  term  for  that  of  trading  with  the  enemy ^  an  answer  was  given 
to  the  argument,  that  this  was  not  a  trading  within  the  meaning  of 
the  cases  cited.  Whether,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  a  citizen 
has  a  right  to  remove  to  his  own  country,  with  his  property,  or 
not,  the  claimant  certainly  had  not  a  right  to  leave  his  own  country 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  his  property  from  an  enemy's 
country.  As  to  the  claim  for  the  vessel,  it  was  held  to  be  founded 
upon  no  pretext  whatever ;  for  the  undertaking  was  altogether  vol- 
untary and  inexcusable,  (a) 
The  case       s  312.  So,  whcro  hostilities  had  broken  out  and  the 

of  The  3  » 

Alexander,  vcsscl  in  question,  w^ith  a  full  knowledge  of  the  war, 
and  unpressed  by  any  peculiar  danger,  changed  her  course  and 
sought  an  enemy's  port,  where  she  traded  and  took  in  a  cargo, 
it  was  determined  to  be  a  cause  of  confiscation.  If  such  an  act 
could  be  justified,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  prohibit  trade  with  an 
enemy.  The  subsequent  traffic  in  the  enemy's  country,  by  which 
her  return  cargo  was  obtained,  connected  itself  with  a  voluntary 
sailing  for  a  hostile  port ;  nor  did  the  circumstance  that  she  was 
carried  by  force  into  one  part  of  the  enemy's  dominions,  when 
her  actual  destination  was  another,  break  the  chain.  The  con- 
duct of  this  ship  was  much  less  to  be  defended  than  that  of  The 
Rapid,  (a) 

The  case  5  313.  So,  also,  whcrc  goods  were  purchased  some  time 
Lawrence,  before  the  war,  by  the  agent  of  an  American  citizen  in 
Great  Britain,  but  not  shipped  until  nearly  a  year  after  the  decla- 
ration of  hostilities,  they  were  pronounced  liable  to  confiscation. 
Supposing  a  citizen  had  a  right,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
to  withdraw  from  the  enemy's  country  his  property,  purchased 
before  the  war,  (on  which  the  Court  gave  no  opinion,)  such  right 
must  be  exercised  with  due  diligence,  and  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  a  knowledge  of  hostilities.  To  admit  a  citizen  to  withdraw 
property  from  a  hostile  couxvlt^j  ^  \o\\^  lvm<i  after  the  commence- 

(a)  T\\ellap\d,CTf«vc\\,V\v\.\^^. 

(a)  The  A\exaxid«,CT«jiOsi,Nvi:\A^W\^. 
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ment  of  war,  upon  the  pretext  of  its  having  been  purchased  before 
the  war,  would  lead  to  the  most  injurious  consequences,  and  hold 
out  temptations  to  every  species  of  fraudulent  and  illegal  traffic 
Avith  the  enemy.  To  such  an  unlimited  extent,  the  right  could 
not  exist,  (a) 

§  314.  In  another  case,  the  vessel,  owned  by  citizens  of  J^®  <^"« 
the  United  States,  sailed  from  thence  before  the  war,  with  Joseph. 
a  cargo  or  freight,  on  a  voyage  to  Liverpool  and  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  thence  back  to  the  United  States.  She  arrived  in  Liver- 
pool, there  discharged  her  cargo,  and  took  in  another  at  Hull,  and 
sailed  for  Petersburg  under  a  British  license,  granted  the  8th  of 
June,  1812,  authorizing  the  export  of  mahogany  to  Russia,  and  the 
importation  of  a  return  cargo  to  England.  On  her  arrival  at  St. 
Petersburg  she  received  news  of  the  war,  and  sailed  to  London 
with  a  Russian  cargo,  consigned  to  British  merchants;  wintered 
in  Sweden,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  sailed  under  convoy  of  a 
British  man-of-war  for  England,  where  she  arrived  and  delivered 
her  cargo,  and  sailed  for  the  United  States  in  ballast,  under  a 
British  license,  and  was  captured  near  Boston  light-house.  The 
Court  stated,  in  delivering  its  judgment,  that,  after  the  decisions 
above  cited,  it  was  not  to  be  contended  that  the  sailing  with  a 
cargo  or  freight,  from  Russia  to  the  enemy's  country,  after  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  war,  did  not  amount  to  such  a  trading  with  the 
enemy  as  to  subject  both  vessel  and  cargo  to  condemnation,  as 
prize  of  war,  had  they  been  captured  whilst  proceeding  on  that 
voyage.  The  alleged  necessity  of  undertaking  that  voyage  to  en- 
able the  master,  out  of  the  freight,  to  discharge  his  expenses  at  St. 
Petersburg,  countenanced,  as  the  master  declared,  by  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  Minister  there,  that,  by  undertaking  such  a 
voyage,  he  would  violate  no  law  of  his  own  country;  although 
those  considerations,  if  founded  in  truth,  presented  a  case  of  pecu- 
liar hardship,  yet  they  aflForded  no  legal  excuse  which  it  was  com- 
petent for  the  Court  to  admit  as  the  basis  of  its  decision.  The 
counsel  for  the  claimant  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  insufficiency  of 
this  ground,  and  had  applied  their  strength  to  show  that  the  vessel 
was  not  taken  in  delicto^  having  finished  the  oflFensive  voyage  in 
which  she  was  engaged  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  having  been 
captured  on  her  return  home  in  ballast.    It  was  uol  deiv\^dL  VXi^\»^ 

(a)  The  St  Lawrence,  Cranch,  viii.  484,    lb.  ix.  1^. 
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if  she  had  been  taken  in  the  same  voyage  in  which  the  oficnce  was 
committed,  she  would  be  considered  as  stiU  in  delicto^  and  subject 
to  confiscation ;  but  it  was  contended  that  her  voyage  terminated 
at  the  enemy's  port,  and  that  she  was  on  her  return,  on  a  new 
voyage.  But  the  Court  said,  that  even  admitting  that  the  outward 
and  homeward  voyage  could  be  separated,  so  as  to  render  them 
two  distinct  voyages,  still,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  termini 
of  the  homeward  voyage  were  St.  Petersburg  and  the  United  States. 
The  continuity  of  such  a  voyage  could  not  be  broken  by  a  volun- 
tary deviation  of  the  master,  for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  on  an 
intermediate  trade.  That  the  going  from  the  neutral  to  the  en- 
emy's coiuitry  was  not  undertaken  as  a  new  voyage,  was  admitted 
by  the  claimants,  who  alleged  that  it  was  undertaken  as  subsidiary 
to  the  voyage  home.  It  was,  in  short,  a  voyage  from  the  neutral 
country,  by  the  way  of  the  enemy's  country ;  and,  consequently, 
the  vessel,  during  any  part  of  that  voyage,  if  seized  for  any  con- 
duct subjecting  her  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war,  was  seized  in 
delicto,  (a) 

§  315.  We'  have  seen  what  is  the  rule  of  public  and  municipal 
law  on  this  subject,  and  what  are  the  sanctions  by  which  it  is 
guarded.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  evade  its  opera- 
tion, and  to  escape  its  penalties ;  but  its  inflexible  rigor  has 
defeated  all  these  attempts.  The  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
far  from  weakening  its  force,  confirm  and  strengthen  it.  They 
all  resolve  themselves  into  cases  where  the  traduig  was  with  a 
neutral,  or  the  circumstances  were  considered  as  implying  a  li- 
cense, or  the  trading  was  not  consummated  until  the  enemy  had 
ceased  to  be  such.  In  all  other  cases,  an  express  license  from 
the  government  is  held  to  be  necessary,  to  legalize  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  enemy,  (a)^ 

(a)  The  Joseph,  Cranch,  viii.  461,  455. 

(a)  The  Franklin,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  vi.  127;  The  Madonna  delle  Gracie, 
lb.  iv.  195;  The  Juffrow  Catliarina,  lb.  v.  141;  The  Abby,  lb.  251.  Wbeaton's 
Rep.  ii.,  Appendix,  Note  I.  p.  84.    Wheaton  on  Captures,  220-223. 

P*  Intercourse  with  the  Enemy,  —  In  the  Crimean  war,  the  rule  of  non-intercourse 
with  the  enemy  was  greatly  relaxed  by  the  belligerents ;  but  it  was  done  by  orders 
and  proclamations  in  advance,  professedly  relaxing  a  rule  which  otherwise  the  courts 
of  prize  would  have  been  obliged  to  apply.    The  Order  in  Council  of  loth  April,  1861, 
permitted  British  subjects  to  trade  freely  at.  Russian  ports  not  blockaded,  in  neu- 
tral veaaels,  and  in  arUcles  not  coTi\ia\>w\v\,  \iu\.  ivox  'm  ^yvSIx^  ^^*»fe\A.    U»ndon 
Oazette,  April  18,  1864.)    The  ¥rot\c\\  ox^ew  ^exe  Iq  l\ve  %w£v^  ^«^^iV  'Wvfe  ^\»»«sx 
Declaration  of  19th  April  permita  IBwncYi  Mi^^ii^AaXv  ^oo^,  SJaa  ^t«v«^:5  ^l^va-a^. 
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§  316.  Not  only  is  such  intercourse  with  the  enemy,    Trade 
on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  State,  pro-  ^mmon 
liibited    and   punished   with   confiscation   in   the   Prize  fawftS^on*" 
Courts  of  their  own  country,  but,  during  a  conjoint  war,  JJi^J^^^^f 
no  subject  of  an  ally  can  trade  with  the  common  enemy,  jects. 
without  being  liable  to  the  forfeiture,  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  the 

or  English  citizens,  to  be  imported  into  Bussia  in  neutral  vessels.  (London  Gazette, 
May  2,  1864.)  The  French  and  Kussian  Governments  allowed  private  communica- 
tions, not  contraband  in  their  nature,  to  be  exchanged  between  tlieir  subjects  bj 
telegraph.    (Courrier  des  Etats  Unis,  23d  July,  1865.) 

The  subject  is  not  touched  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856.  The  Orders  in 
Council  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  special  relaxation,  adopted  fh)m  reasons  of 
policy  applicable  to  that  war,  and  as  to  which  each  nation  must  judge  for  itself  in 
any  future  war.  In  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  in  speeches  made  by  public 
men  in  the  commercial  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  memorials  of  merchants,  and  in 
contributions  to  the  press,  during  and  soon  after  the  Crimean  war,  there  was  a  strong 
disposition  evinced  to  have  all  trade  left  free,  and  to  confine  the  operation  of  wars  to 
government  property  and  persons  or  vessels  in  public  belligerent  employment.  It  was 
said  that  the  commerce  of  England  was  too  vast  to  be  protected  by  her  navy,  and  that 
she  would  lose  more  than  she  could  gain  in  a  contest  of  captures  with  any  power ;  and 
that,  if  direct  trade  with  enemies  was  not  permitted,  the  only  result  would  be,  that 
neutrals  would  carry  the  cargoes,  and  the  belligerents  would  not  be  crippled  in  com- 
merce or  resources,  except  as  to  the  employment  of  their  own  ships  and  sailors,  —  a 
result  which  would  not  operate  to  the  advantage  of  England.  The  argument  on  the 
other  hand  was,  the  necessity  of  requiring  each  citizen  to  follow  tlie  fortunes  of  his 
country  in  war.  In  the  words  of  Judge  Story,  in  The  Julia  (Cranch,  viii.  181), 
"  Can  an  American  citizen  be  permitted  in  this  manner  to  carve  out  for  himself  a 
neutrality  on  the  ocean  when  his  country  is  at  war?  Can  an  engagement  be  legal 
which  confirms  in  him  the  temptation  or  necessity  of  deeming  his  personal  interests 
at  variance  with  the  legitimate  objects  of  his  government  1 "  Sir  R.  Palmer,  the  At- 
torney-General, said,  "A  political  war  and  a  commercial  peace  are  inconsistent;"  and 
lie  presented  cogently  the  necessity  of  having  it  understood  beforehand,  that  each 
citizen's  interest  should  be  involved  in  the  war,  and  liable  to  its  fortunes,  as  a  meant 
of  carrying  home  a  serious  sense  of  responsibility  to  all  classes  for  engaging  in  war, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  making  war  thorough  and  decisive,  and  therefore  short  and  of 
more  rare  occurrence. 

The  truth  is,  the  most  humane  and  often  the  most  efficient  part  of  war  is  that 
which  consists  in  stopping  the  commerce  and  cutting  off  the  material  resources  of  the 
enemy.    If  cutting  of!' our  commerce  witli  him,  and  his  with  us,  cripples  and  embar- 
rasses him,  it  must  be  done.    Driving  his  general  commerce  from  the  sea,  and  block- 
ading his  ports  to  keep  neutral  commerce  from  him,  must  diminish  his  resources,  and 
tend  to  coerce  him.    It  is  tlie  least  objectionable  part  of  warfare.    It  takes  no  lives, 
sheds  no  blood,  impei^ls  no  households ;  has  its  field  on  the  ocean,  wliich  is  a  com- 
mon highway  ;  and  deals  only  with  persons  and  property  voluntarily  embarked  in  the 
chances  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  and  with  the  protection  of  insurance.    War 
is  not  a  game  of  strength  between  armies  or  fleets,  nor  a  competixion  \o\u\\  \!ti!&  \xiQ«X 
men  and  sink  the  most  vessels,  but  a  grand  national  appeal  to  itoTce,\o  «^e\>Tf^  vok 
object  deemed  essential,  when  every  other  appeal  has  fuAed.    TYie  \>Mivoa^  oi  xjayh^ 
ibrce  is  to  coerce  your  enemy  to  the  act  of  justice  assumed  to  \»  n^cfeftwry.   \xSa 
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ally,  of  his  property  engaged  in  such  trade.  This  rule  is  a  corol- 
lary of  the  other ;  and  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  such 
trade  is  forbidden  to  the  subjects  of  the  co-belligerent  by  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  his  own  country,  by  the  universal  law  of  nations,  and 
by  the  express  or  implied  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsist- 
ing between  the  allied  powers.  And  as  the  former  rule  can  be 
relaxed  only  by  the  permission  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State, 
so  this  can  be  relaxed  only  by  the  permission  of  tlie  allied  nations, 
according  to  their  mutual  agreement.  A  declaration  of  hostilities 
naturally  carries  with  it  an  interdiction  of  all  commercial  inter- 
course. Where  one  State  only  is  at  war,  this  interdiction  may  be 
relaxed,  as  to  its  own  subjects,  without  injuring  any  other  State ; 
but  when  allied  nations  are  pursuing  a  common  cause  against  a 
common  enemy,  there  is  an  implied,  if  not  an  express  contract, 
that  neither  of  the  co-belligerent  States  shall  do  any  thing  to  defeat 
the  common  object.  If  one  State  allows  its  subjects  to  carry  on  an 
uninterrupted  trade  with  the  enemy,  the  consequence  will  be,  that 
it  will  supply  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  which  may  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  common  cause.  It  should  seem  that  it  is  not  enough, 
tlierefore,  to  satisfy  the  Prize  Court  of  one  of  the  allied  States,  to 

■ 

hazardous  to  lay  down  absolute  rules  in  advance  for  all  nations,  under  all  circum- 
stances, limiting  possible  means  of  coercion.  Nations  should  have  it  in  their  power 
to  coerce  the  body  politic  they  are  at  war  with,  by  a  coercion  applied  to  all  its  citizens 
in  all  their  interests,  and  to  identify  the  private  interests  of  each  of  their  own  subjects 
with  the  national  fortunes  in  the  war.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  war  is  a  national 
act,  resorted  to  from  an  overpowering  necessity  for  the  protection  of  all ;  and  those 
responsible  for  it  must  remember,  that  the  extremities  to  which  it  may  reduce  a  nation, 
and  the  means  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort,  cannot  be  measured  in  advance. 
The  controlling  motive  of  every  citizen,  whether  combatant  or  non-combatant,  should 
be  to  have  the  war  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  that  end,  consistently  with  humanity.  The  i)olicy  of  exerting  this  or  that  legiti- 
mate mode  of  coercion  must  be  left  to  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

Hefi\er  (§§  122,  123)  suggests,  that  a  declaration  of  war  does  not  of  itself  prohibit 
commercial  intercourse ;  but  that  such  intercourse  may  go  on,  unless  specially  pro- 
hibited, and  so  far  as  not  so  prohibited.  This  must,  however,  be  considered  rather  as 
an  opinion  on  what  is  desirable,  than  as  a  statement  of  law ;  for  all  precedent  and  prac- 
tice, and  the  opinions  of  all  jurists,  are  the  other  way.  The  reasons  which  influenced 
him  appear  in  the  passage  itself,  where  he  speaks  of  citizens  as  "  die  Unterthanen  der 
Btreitenden  Theile,"  of  whose  right  of  commerce  he  says,  "  die  MandelsfVeiheii  der  Kin- 
zelncn  nicht  erst  von  dem  Staate  kommt,  sondem  von  denselben  nur  seine  Beschriln- 
kungen  zu  enp&ngen  hat."  The  wars  on  the  continent  of  Euroi)e  have  been  so  often 
mere  manoeuvres  of  dynasUea  B\ip\>OTVcd  by  lUevr  standing  armies,  in  which  the  pei>plo 
have  no  interest,  that  a  desire  to  liee  Wv^  \vfeo\\^  ^tv>\xv  Wwivc  t«w%ft^^wt^%\%  not  unn«^ 
ml  in  a  continental  writer  ;  but  diffei^xa  vtm^i\\^^*  w^i  «v^\vjisWsa  Na'^Aaxj^^  ^scRAxuds^ 
'  A  aeif-goveming  people.)  -—D. 
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say  that  the  other  has  allowed  this  practice  to  its  own  subjects ;  it 
should  also  be  shown,  either  tliat  the  practice  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  cannot  interfere  with  the  common  operations,  or  that  it  has  the 
allowance  of  the  other  confederate  State,  (a) 

§  317.  It  follows,  as  a  corollary  from  the  principle  contnMits 
interdicting  all  commercial  and  other  pacific  intercourse  ^emy  pro- 
with  the  public  enemy,  that  every  species  of  private  con-  hibited. 
tract  made  with  his  subjects  during  the  war  is  unlawful.  The 
rule  thus  deduced  is  applicable  to  insurance  on  enemy's  property 
and  trade ;  to  the  drawing  and  negotiating  of  bills  of  exchange 
between  subjects  of  the  powers  at  war ;  to  the  remission  of  funds, 
in  money  or  bills,  to  the  enemy's  country ;  to  commercial  partner- 
ships entered  into  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries,  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  or  existing  previous  to  the  declaration; 
which  last  are  dissolved  by  the  mere  force  and  act  of  the  war 
itself,  although,  as  to  other  contracts,  it  only  suspends  the  rem- 
edy. (a)iw 

§  318.  Grotius,  in   the   second  chapter  of  his  third    Pewons 
book,  where  he  is  treating  of  the  liability  of  the  prop-  thc^encniy's 
erty  of  subjects  for  the  injuries  committed  by  the  State  \l*^h\llo 
to  other  commiuiitics,  lays  down  that  "  by  the  law  of  na-  f^ppjiais. 

'       -^  ''  opinion  of 

lions,  all  the  subjects  of  the  offending  State,  who  are  Grotius. 
such  from  a  permanent  cause,  whether  natives  or  emigrants  from 
another  country,  are  liable  to  reprisals,  but  not  so  those  who  are 
only  travelling  or  sojourning  for  .a  little  time;  —  for  reprisals," 
says  he,  "  have  been  introduced  as  a  species  of  charge  imposed  in 
order  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  public ;  from  which  are  exempt  those 
who  are  only  temporarily  subject  to  the  laws.  Ambassadors  and 
their  goods  are,  however,  excepted  from  this  liability  of  subjects, 
but  not  those  sent  to  an  enemy."  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  where  he  is  treating  of  the  right  of  killing  and  doing 
other  bodily  harm  to  enemies,  in  what  he  calls  solemn  war,  he 
holds  that  this  right  extends,  "  not  only  to  those  who  bear  arms, 

(a)  Bynkorslioek,  Quiest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.    Eobinson's  Adm.  Bep.  iv.  251 ; 
vi.  403,  The  Neptunua. 

(a)  Bynkerehoek,  Quscst.  Jut.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  21.     Duponceau's  Transl.  166, 
note.     Kent's  Commentaries,  1.  6/,  68. 

[iw  Unlleck's  Intern.  Law,  367.    Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  \\\.  %  1^.    \\«fflv«t^ 
Europ.  Volker.  §§  122,  128.    Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  122-S.    TVv^i  'Rwpv^,  CT%jwi\i, 
r//j.  155.    The  Hoop,  Robinson,  i.  190.    The  Joueph,  Crancb,  Niiv.  41b\,  ^Wa.   \uS\asi 
Clu'e^  Robinson,  Hi.  22.]  ^D. 
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^  or  are  subjects  of  the  author  of  the  war,  but  to  all  those  who  are 
found  within  the  enemy's  territory.  In  fact,  as  we  have  reason  to 
fear  the  hostile  intentions  even  of  strangers  who  are  within  the 
eneuny's  territory  at  the  time,  that  is  sufficient  to  render  the  right 
of  wliich  we  are  speaking  applicable  even  to  them  in  a  general 
war.  In  which  respect  there  is  a  distinction  between  waj:  and 
reprisals,  which  last,  as  we  have  seen,  are  a  kind  of  contribution 
paid  by  the  subjects  for  the  debts  of  the  State."  (a) 

Opinion  §  ^19.  Barbcyrac,  in  a  note  collating  these  passages, 
rac  an'd*^^  obscrvcs,  that  "  the  late  M.  Cocceius,  in  a  dissertation 
Cocceius.  which  I  liavc  already  cited,  De  Jure  Belli  in  Aniicos, 
rejects  this  distinction,  and  insists  that  even  those  foreigners  who 
have  not  been  allowed  time  to  retire  ought  to  be  considered  as 
adhering  to  the  enemy,  and  for  that  reason  justly  exposed  to  acts 
of  hostility.  In  order  to  supply  this  pretended  defect,  he  after- 
wards distinguishes  foreigners  who  remain  in  the  country,  from 
those  who  only  transiently  pass  through  it,  and  are  constrained  by 
sickness  or  the  necessity  of  their  affairs.  But  this  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  show  that,  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  he  criticised 
our  author  without  understanding  him.  In  the  following  para- 
graph, Grotius  manifestly  distinguishes  from  the  foreigners  of 
whom  he  has  just  spoken  those  who  are  permanent  subjects  of  the 

(a)  ''  Caeterum  non  minus  in  h&c  materia  quam  in  aliis  cavendum  est,  ne  coniiinda- 
mus  ea  quae  juris  gentium  sunt  proprie,  et  ea  quas  jure  civili  aut  pactis  populorum 
constituuntur. 

"  Jure  gentium  subjacent  pignorationi  omnes  subditi  injuriam  facientes,  qui  tales 
sunt  ex  causft  permanente,  sivc  indigcno?,  sive  ad  vena?,  non  qui  transeundi  aut  mors 
exigua;  causa  alicubi  sunt.  Introducto;  enim  sunt  pignorationes  ad  excniplum  one- 
rum,  quae  pro  exsolvendis  debitis  publicis  inducuntur,  quorum  immunes  sunt  qui 
tantiim  pro  tempore  loci  legibus  subsunt.  A  numero  tamen  subdltorum  jure  gen- 
tium cxcipiuntur  legati,  non  ad  hostes  nostros  missi,  ct  res  eorum."  Grotius,  de 
Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2,  §  7,  No.  1. 

**  Late  autem  patet  hoc  jus  liccntise,  nam  primum  non  eOs  tantum  coroprehendit 
qui  actu  ipso  amia  gerunt,  aut  qui  lellum  moventis  subditi  sunt,  Fcd  omnes  etiam 
qui  intra  fines  sunt  hostiles  :  quod  apertum  fit  ex  ipsa  formula  apud  Livium,  JJastis 
tit  iile,  (juifpie  intra  prasidia  ejus  sunt :  nimirum  quia  ab  illis  quoque  danmum  metui 
potest,  quod  in  bcllo  continuo  et  universali  sufiicit  ut  locum  babcat  jus  de  quo  agimus : 
aliter  quum  in  pignorationibus,  quae,  ut  diximus,  ad  exemplum  onerum  impositonim 
ad  luenda  civitatis  debita,  introductae  sunt:  qua^ie  niirum  non  est,  si,  quod  Baldus 
notat,  multo  plus  licentiae  sit  in  bollo  quum  in  pignorandi  jure.  Kt  hoc  quidem  quud 
dixi  in  peregrinis,  qui  comm\B&o  co%i\Uo<\ue  bello  intra  fines  liosticos  veniunt,  dubita- 

tionem  non  liabet. 

"At  qui  ante  bellum  eo  iveraTxl,  nuXctvVvxt  *^wT<i  ^^tv\:\\«xv^x^V\«.'«ww^ 
lodicum  tcnipus  intra  quod  dlBCcdero  poVu^TWvX.**    \\i.\x\>.  viv.  t«^.  «t,\\'^'V« 
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enemy,  by  whom  he  doubtless  understands,  as  the  learned  Grono-  ' 
Tius  has  already  explained,  those  who  are  domiciled  in  the  country. 
Our  author  explains  his  own  meaning  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
book,  in  speaking  of  reprisals,  which  he  allows  against  this  species 
of  foreigners,  whilst  he  does  not  grant  them  against  those  who 
only  p^s  through  tlie  country,  or  are  temporarily  resident  in 
it."  (a) 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  claims  of  a  man's  native 
country  upon  his  political  allegiance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  natural-born  subject  of  one  country  may  become  the  citizen 
of  another,  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  may 
become  entitled  to  all  the  commercial  privileges  attached  to  his 
required  domicil.  On  the  other  hand,  if  war  breaks  out  between 
his  adopted  country  and  his  native  country,  or  any  other,  his 
property  becomes  liable  to  reprisals  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
effects  of  those  who  owe  a  permanent  allegiance  to  the  enemy 
State. 

§  320.  As  to  what  species  of  residence  constitutes  such  species 
a  domicil  as  will  render  the  party  liable  to  reprisals,  the  cin^^ituting 
text  writers  are  deficient  in  definitions  and  details.  <io>n^»*- 
Their  defects  are  supplied  by  the  precedents  furnished  by  the 
British  prize  courts,  which,  if  they  have  not  applied  tlie  principle 
with  undue  severity  in  the  case  of  neutrals,  have  certainly  not 
mitigated  it  in  its  application  to  that  of  British  subjects  resident 
in  the  enemy's  country  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

§  321.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  f'?*®^**® 
Prize  Causes,  upon  the  cases  arising  out  of  the  capture  tatius. 
of  St.  Eustatius  by  Admiral  Rodney,  delivered  in  1785,  by  Lord 
Camden,  he  stated  that  "  if  a  man  went  into  a  foreign  country 
upon  a  visit,  to  travel  for  health,  to  settle  a  particular  business,  or 
the  like,  he  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  seize  upon  his  goods ;  but 
a  residence,  not  attended  with  these  circumstances,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  permanent  residence."  In  applying  the  evidence 
and  the  law  to  the  resident  foreigners  in  St.  Eustatius,  he  said, 
that  "  in  every  point  of  view,  they  ought  to  be  considered  resident 
subjects.  Their  persons,  their  lives,  their  industry,  were  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  under  whose  protection  they  lived ;  and, 
if  war  broke  out,  they,  continumg  to  reside  there,  paid  Wvcvic  -^x^ 

(a)  QrotiuB,  par  Barbeymc,  in  he. 
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portion  of  taxes,  imposts,  and  tlie  like,  equally  with  natural-born 
subjects,  and  no  doubt  come  within  that  description."  (a) 

The  cn«e  §  322.  "  Time,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  is  the  grand  in- 
monyf  *'  grcdicnt  in  constituting  domicil.  In  most  cases,  it  is 
unavoidably  conclusive.  It  is  not  unfrequently  said,  that  if  a 
person  comes  only  for  a  special  purpose,  that  shall  not  fix 
a  domicil.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  unqualified  latitude,  and 
without  some  respect  to  the  time  which  such  a  purpose  may  or 
shall  occupy ;  for  if  the  purpose  be  of  such  a  nature  as  may  prohor 
hly^  or  does  actuallyj  detain  the  person  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
a  general  residence  might  grow  upon  the  special  purpose.  A 
special  purpose  may  lead  a  man  to  a  country,  where  it  shall  detain 
him  the  whole  of  his  life.  Against  such  a  long  residence,  the  plea 
of  an  original  special  purpose  could  not  be  averred ;  it  must  be 
inferred  in  such  a  case,  that  other  purposes  forced  themselves 
upon  him,  and  mixed  tliemselves  with  the  original  design,  and 
impressed  upon  him  the  character  of  the  country  where  he  resided. 
Supposing  a  man  comes  into  a  belligerent  country  at  or  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  certainly  reasonable  not  to  bind  him  too 
soon  to  an  acquired  character,  and  to  allow  him  a  fair  time  to  dis- 
entangle himself ;  but  if  he  continues  to  reside  during  a  good  part 
of  the  war,  contributing  by  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other  means 
to  the  strength  of  that  country,  he  could  not  plead  his  special  pur- 
pose with  any  effect  against  the  rights  of  hostility.  If  he  could, 
there  would  be  no  sufficient  guard  against  the  frauds  and  abuses 
of  masked,  pretended,  original,  and  sole  purposes  of  a  long-con- 
tinued residence.  There  is  a  time  which  will  estop  such  a  plea ; 
no  rule  can  fix  the  time  a  priori^  but  such  a  rule  there  miist  be. 
In  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  mere  time,  it  is  not  impertinent  to 
remark  that  the  same  quitntity  of  business  which  would  not  fix  a 
domicil  in  a  certain  quantity  of  time,  would  nevertheless  have 
that  effect  if  distributed  over  a  larger  space  of  time.  This  matter 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  time  and  the  occupa- 
tion, with  a  great  preponderance  on  the  article  of  time :  be  the 
occupation  what  it  may,  it  cannot  liappen,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
that  mere  length  of  time  shall  not  constitute  a  domicil."  (a) 

(a)  MS.  Proceeding*  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  between 
'5|«at  Britain  and  the  \3mled  StaVea.    O^vmotv  o^  '^x.^^.  Vvakxvey^  in  the  case  of 

9  Betsey, 

t)  The  Harmony,  Bobmson'a  Xdm.Ue^.  v^.'^^iV. 
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§323.  In  the  case  of  Tlie  Indian  Chief,  determined  in  ,T!!«  <?w 
'  of  The  In- 

1800,  Mr.  Johnson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  domi-  dian  Chief. 
ciled  in  England,  had  engaged  in  a  mercantile  enterprise  to  the 
British  East  Indies,  a  trade  prohibited  to  British  subjects,  but 
allowed  to  American  citizens  under  the  commercial  treaty  of  1794, 
betweep  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  vessel  came 
into  a  British  port  on  its  return  voyage,  and  was  seized  as  engaged 
in  illicit  trade.  Mr.  Johnson,  having  then  left  England,  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  a  British  subject  at  the  time  of  capture,  and 
restitution  was  decreed.  In  delivering  his  judgment  in  this  case, 
Sir  W.  Scott  said, "  Taking  it  to  be  clear  that  the  national  character 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  a  British  merchant,  was  founded  in  residence 
only,  that  it  was  acquired  by  residence,  and  rested  on  that  circum- 
stance alone,  it  must  be  held,  that,  from  the  moment  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  country  where  he  had  resided,  on  his  way  to  his  own 
country,  he  was  in  the  act  of  resuming  his  original  character,  and 
must  be  considered  as  an  American.  The  character  that  is  gained 
by  residence,  ceases  by  non-residence.  It  is  an  adventitious 
character,  and  no  longer  adheres  to  him  from  the  moment  that  he 
puts  himself  in  motion,  bond  fide^  to  quit  the  country,  %ine  animo 
revertendU^  (a) 

§  324.  The  native  character  easily  reverts,  and  it  re-  The  native 
quires  fewer  circumstances  to  constitute  domicil,  in  the  eSS'iy^^re- 
case  of  a  native  subject,  than  to  impress  the  national  ^'®'^* 
character  on  one  who  is  originally  of  another  country.  Thus,  the 
property  of  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  residing,  and  was  probably 
naturalized,  in  the  United  States,  but  who  had  returned  to  St. 
Domingo,  and  shipped  from  thence  the  produce  of  that  island  to 
France,  was  condemned  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  (a) 

In  The  Indian  Chief,  the  case  of  Mr.  Dutilth  is  referred  to  by 
the  claimant's  counsel,  as  having  obtained  restitution,  though  at  the 
time  of  sailing  he  was  resident  in  the  enemy's  country ;  but  the 
decision  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  in  1800,  is  mentioned  by  Sir  C. 
Robinson,  in  which  different  portions  of  Mr.  Dutilth's  property 
were  condemned  or  restored,  according  to  the  circximstances  of  his 
residence  at  the  time  of  capture.     That  decision  is  more  particu- 

(a)  The  Indian  Chief,  Robinson's  Adm.  Sep.  iii.  12. 

(a)  JjO,  Virg^nie,  Jiobinson*8  Adm.  Uep.  v.  99.    The  same  ruVe  \a  «\%o  «Aav^^  m 
the  prize  law  of  Fnnce,  Code  des  Frisoa,  torn.  i.  pp.  92,  139,  SOS,  an^Xiy  V\\^  KxttKAr 
can  prize  courts,  Tlie  Dos  Hermanos,  Wiicaton's  Rep.  ii.  76. 
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larljr  stated  by  Sir  J.  NichoU,  at  the  hearing  of  the  case  of  The 
Harmony  before  the  Lords,  July  7,  1803.  "Tlie  case  of  Mr. 
Dutilth  also  illustrates  the  present.  He  came  to  Europe  about 
the  end  of  July,  1793,  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
alarm  on  account  of  the  state  of  commerce.  He  went  to  Holland, 
then  not  only  in  a  state  of  amity,  but  of  alliance  with  this  country ; 
he  continued  there  until  the  French  entered.  During  the  whole 
time  he  was  there,  he  was  without  any  establishment ;  he  had  no 
counting-house ;  he  had  no  contracts  nor  dealings  with  contractors 
there ;  he  employed  merchants  there  to  sell  his  property,  paying 
them  a  commission.  Upon  the  French  entering  into  Holland,  he 
applied  for  advice  to  know  what  was  left  for  him  to  do  under  the 
circumstances,  having  remained  there  on  account  of  the  doubtful 
state  of  mercantile  credit,  which  not  only  affected  Dutch  and 
American,  but  English  houses,  who  were  all  looking  after  the 
state  of  credit  in  that  country.  In  1794,  when  the  French  came 
there,  Mr.  Dutilth  applied  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister, 
who  advised  him  to  stay  until  he  could  get  a  passport.  He  con- 
tinued there  until  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  and,  having  wound 
up  his  concerns,  came  away.  Some  part  of  his  property  was  cap- 
tured before  he  came  tliere.  That  part  which  was  taken  before  he 
came  there  was  restored  to  him,  (The  Fair  American,  Adm.,  1796,) 
but  that  part  which  was  taken  wliile  he  was  there  was  condemned, 
and  that  because  he  was  in  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  capture." 
The  Hannibal  and  Pomona,  Lords,  1800.  (b) 
Th«  ca^e       §  325.  The  case  of  The  Diana,  determined  by  Sir  W. 

of  The  Di-  •^  ^  J 

ana.  Scott,  in  1803,  is  also  full  of  instruction  on  tliis  subject. 

During  the  war  which  commenced  in  1795  between  Great  Britaiu 
and  Holland,  the  colony  of  Demerara  surrendered  to  the  British 
arms,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 
That  treaty  contained  an  article  allowing  the  inhabitants,  of  what- 
ever country  they  might  be,  a  term  of  three  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  notification  of  the  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
their  effects  acquired  before  or  during  the  war,  in  which  term  they 
might  have  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  property.  Previous  to  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Holland,  in  1803,  The  Diana  and  several 
other  vessels,  laden  with  colonial  produce,  were  captured  on  a 
vojage  from  Demerara  \x)  HvAWvd.    Immediately  after  the  decla- 
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ration,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  from  the  noti- 
fication of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  Demerara  again  surrendered  to 
Great  Britain.  Claims  to  the  captured  property  were  filed  by 
original  British  subjects,  inhabitants  of  Demerara,  some  of  whom 
had  settled  in  the  colony  while  it  was  in  possession  of  Great 
Britain ;  others  before  that  event.  The  cause  came  on  for  hearing 
after  it  had  again  become  a  British  colony. 

Sir  W.  Scott  decreed  restitution  to  those  British  subjects  who 
had  settled  in  the  colony  while  in  British  possession,  but  con- 
demned the  property  of  those  who  had  settled  there  before  that 
time.  He  held  that  those  of  the  first  class,  by  settling  in  Deme- 
rara while  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  afforded  a  presumption  of 
their  intending  to  return,  if  the  island  should  be  transferred  to  a 
foreign  power,  which  presumption,  recognized  by  the  treaty,  re- 
lieved those  claimants  from  the  necessity  of  proving  such  inten- 
tion. He  thought  it  reasonable  that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
their  jus  postliminii,  and  he  held  them  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  British  subjects.  But  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  '^  mere 
recency  of  establishment  would  not  avail,  if  the  intention  of  making 
a  permanent  residence  there  was  fixed  upon  the  party.  The  case 
of  Mr.  Whitehill  fully  established  this  point.  He  had  arrived  at 
St.  Eustatius  only  a  day  or  two  before  Admiral  Rodney  and  the 
British  forces  made  their  appearance ;  but  it  was  proved  that  he 
had  gone  to  establish  himself  there,  and  his  property  was  con- 
demned.   Here  recency,  therefore,  would  not  be  sufficient." 

But  the  property  of  those  claimants  who  had  settled  in  Deme- 
rara before  that  colony  came  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
was  condemned.  '' Having  settled  without  any  faith  in  British 
possession,  it  cannot  be  supposed,"  he  said,  ^^  that  they  would  have 
relinquished  their  residence  because  that  possession  had  ceased. 
They  had  passed  from  one  sovereignty  with  indifference ;  and  if 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  looked  again  to  a  connection  with 
this  country,  they  must  have  viewed  it  as  a  circumstance  that  was 
in  no  degree  likely  to  affect  their  intention  of  remaining  there. 
On  the  situation  of  persons  settled  there  previous  to  the  time  of 
British  possession,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  pronounce,  that  they 
must  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  persons  resident  in 
Amsterdam.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  if  tlv^t^  '^^t^ 
among  these  any  who  were  actually  removing,  anA.  VSasA.  i'Wi\»  Na 
properly  ascertained,  their  goods  may  be  capa\)\e  ot  Te«\X\*\3L^wi< 

85  A»^ 
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All  that  I  mean  to  express  is,  that  there  must  be. evidence  of  an 
intention  to  remove  on  the  part  of  those  who  settled  prior  to  Brit- 
ish possession,  the  presumption  not  being  in  their  favor."  (a)  • 
Case  of  §  ^26.  The  case  of  The  Ocean,  determined  in  1804, 
The  Ocean,  ^^^s  a  claim  relating  to  British  subjects  settled  in  foreign 
removing  States  in  time  of  amity,  and  taking  early  measures  to 
©nemy'8  withdraw  themselves  on  the  breaking  out  of  war.  It 
ShebrMiidng  appeared  that  the  claimant  had  been  settled  as  a  partner 
out  of  war.  ^  ^  housc  of  trade  in  Holland,  but  that  he  had  made 
arrangements  for  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  removing  personally  only  by  the  violent  detention  of 
all  British  subjects  who  happened  to  be  within  tlie  territories  of  the 
enemy  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  In  this  case  Sir  W.  Scott 
said :  "  It  would,  I  think,  be  going  further  than  the  law  requires, 
to  conclude  this  person  by  hifi  former  occupation,  and  by  his  pres- 
ent constrained  residence  in  France,  so  as  not  to  admit  him  to 
have  taken  himself  out  of  the  effect  of  supervening  hostilities,  by 
the  means  which  he  had  used  for  his  rempval.  On  sufficient  proof 
being  made  of  the  property,  I  shall  be  disposed  to  hold  him  entitled 
to  restitution."  (a) 

In  a  note  to  this  case,  Sir  C.  Robinson  states  that  the  situation 
of  British  subjects,  wishing  to  remove  from  the  enemy's  country  on 
the  event  of  a  war,  but  prevented  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  hos- 
tilities from  taking  measures  sufficiently  early  to  obtain  restitution, 
formed  not  unfrequently  a  case  of  considerable  hardship  in  the 
Prize  Court.  He  advises  persons  so  situated,  on  their  actual  re- 
moval, to  n\ake  application  to  government  for  a  special  pass,  rather 
than  to  trust  valuable  property  to  the  effect  of  a  mere  intention  to 
remove,  dubious  as  that  intention  may  frequently  appear  under  the 
circumstances  that  prevent  it  from  being  carried  into  execution. 
And  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Dree  Gebroeders,  observes, 
"  that  pretences  of  withdrawing  funds  are,  at  all  times,  to  be 
watched  with  considerable  jealousy ;  but  when  the  transaction 
appears  to  have  been  conducted  bond  fide  with  that  view,  and  to 
be  directed  only  to  the  removal  of  property,  which  the  accidents 
of  war  may  have  lodged  in  the  belligerent  country,  cases  of  this 
kind  are  entitled  to  be  treated  with  some  indulgence."  But  in  a 
subsequent  case,  where  an  indulgence  was  allowed  by  the  court 
for   the  withdrawal   of  Bnl\a\v  i^to^^tX.^  mw^^x  ^^xXyjv.^  oircum- 

(a)  The  Diana,  Robiiuioix**  A.OLm.  T^«^^.  ^ « ^^.  V?^  ^\^.^V 
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stances,  he  intimated  that  the  decree  of  restitution,  in  that  par- 
ticular cas^,  was  not  to  be  understood  as  in  any  degree  relaxing 
•the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  license,  wherever  property  is  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  enemy's  country.  (6) 

§  327.  The  same  principles,  as  to  the  eflFect  of  domi-  Decisions 
cil,  or  commercial  inhabitancy  in  the  enemy's  country,  ^csm\om^ 
were  adopted  by  the  prize  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  The  Venus, 
during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  rule  was  applied 
to  the  case  of  native  British  subjects,  who  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  long  before  the  war,  ^nd  became  naturalized  citi- 
zens under  the  laws  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  to  native  citizens 
residing  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  declaration.  The 
naturalized  citizens  in  question  had,  long  prior  to  the  declaration 
of  war,  returned  to  their  native  country,  where  they  were  domi- 
ciled and  engaged  in  trade  at  the  tinie  the  shipments  in  question 
were  made.  The  goods  were  shipped  before  they  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  war.  At  the  time  of  the  capture,  one  of  the  claimants  was 
yet  in  the  enemy's  country,  but  had,  since  he  heard  of  the  capture, 
expressed  his  anxiety  to  return  to  the  United  States,  but  had  been 
prevented  by  various  causes  set  forth  in  his  affidavit.  Another  had 
actually  returned  some  time  after  the  capture,  and  a  tliird  was  still 
in  the  enemy's  country. 

In  pronouncing  its  judgment  in  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that,  there  being  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  the 
domicil  of  the  claimants  was  asserted,  the  questions  of  law  to  be 
considered  were  two :  Firatj  by  what  means,  and  to  what  extent,  a 
national  character  may  be  impressed  upon  a  person,  different  from 
that  which  permanent  allegiance  gives  him  ?  and,  aecondlt/j  what 
are  the  legal  consequences  to  which  this  acquired  character  may 
expose  him,  in  the  event  of  a  war  taking  place  between  the  country 
of  his  residence  and  that  of  his  birth,  or  that  in  which  he  had  been 
naturalized  ? 

§  328.  Upon  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  opinions    ^he 
of    the   text-writers   and    the   decisions  of   the  British  ye^iw,  con^ 
Courts  of  Prize  already  cited,  were  referred  to ;  but  it  National 

character 

was  added  that,  in  deciding  whether  a  person  has  ob-  different 
tained  the  right  of  an  acquired  domicil,  it  was  not  to  be  peraanent 
expected  that  much,  if  any  assistance,  should  be  dcTW^A.*^*^^**^ 

(b)  Dree  Gebroeden,  Robiiuon'B  Adxn.  Sep.  iv.  284 ;  TYie  3\kffico^  C«k^SkMNnni^ 

lb.  r.  14L 
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from  mere  elementary  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  Tbej  can 
only  lay  down  the  general  principles  of  law ;  and  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  courts  of  justice  to  establish  rules  for  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  those  principles.  The  question,  whether  the  person  to  be 
affected  by  the  right  of  domicil  has  sufficiently  made  known  his 
intention  of  fixing  himself  permanently  in  the  foreign  country, 
must  depend  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  he  has 
made  no  express  declaration  on  the  subject,  and  his  secret  inten- 
tion is  to  be  discovered,  his  acts  must  be  attended  to  as  affording 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  intention.  On  this  ground  the 
courts  of  England  have  decided,  that  a  person  who  removes  to  a 
foreign  country,  settles  himself  there,  and  engages  in  the  trade  of 
the  country,  furnishes  by  these  acts  such  evidences  of  an  intention 
permanently  to  reside  there,  as  to  stamp  him  with  the  national 
character  of  the  State  where  he  resides.  In  questions  on  tliis 
subject,  the  chief  point  to  be  considered  is  the  animus  manendi; 
and  courts  are  to  devise  such  reasonable  rules  of  evidence  as  may 
establish  the  fact  of  intention.  If  it  sufficiently  appears  that  the 
intention  of  removing  was  to  make  a  permanent  settlement,  or  for 
an  indefinite  time,  the  right  of  domicil  is  acquired  by  residence 
even  of  a  few  days.  This  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  British  Prize 
Courts,  and  it  appeared  to  be  perfectly  reasonable.  Another  was 
that  a  neutral  or  subject,  found  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  is 
presumed  to  be  there  animo  manendi;  and  if  a  State  at  war  should 
bring  his  national  character  into  question,  it  lies  upon  him  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  of  his  residence.  As  to  some  other  rules 
of  the  Prize  Courts  of  England,  particularly  those  which  fix  the 
national  character  of  a  person,  on  the  ground  of  constructive  resi- 
dence or  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  trade,  the  court  was  not  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  at  that  time ;  because,  in  the  present  case, 
it  was  admitted  that  the  claimants  had  acquired  a  right  of  domicil 
in  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States. 

The  §  ^^^*   ^^^  ^^^^  question  was,  what  are  the  con- 

^jtoS'"^  sequences  to  which  this  acquired  domicil  may  legally 
TheooDse-  exposo  the  pcrsou  entitled  to  it,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
2cqu^g     taking  place  between  the  government  under  which  he 

DaUoDai       resides  and  that  to  which  he  owes  permanent  allegiance. 

***'*^^'''     A  neutral,  in  t\i\a  svlu^Woi^^Vl  \\^  ^\wi\^  ^^^ejv^gii  ycl  open 
istilities  with  tbe  ottier  \ie\i\?pt^^^,  ^^>^^  ^  ^\^\^we.^  ^\ 
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treated  acs  an  enemy.  A  citizen  of  the  other  belligerent  could  not 
be  so  considered,  because  he  could  not,  by  any  act  of  hostility, 
render  himself,  strictly  speaking,  an  enemy,  contrary  to  his  per- 
manent allegiance ;  but  although  he  cannot  be  considered  an 
enemy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  yet  he  is  deemed  such 
with  reference  to  the  seizure  of  so  much  of  his  property  concerned 
in  the  enemy's  trade  as  is  connected  with  his  residence.  It  is. 
found  adhermg  to  the  enemy ;  he  is  himself  adhering  to  the  en- 
emy, although  not  criminally  so,  unless  he  engages  in  acts  of 
hostility  against  his  native  country,  or  perhaps  refuses,  when 
required  by  his  country,  to  return.  The  same  rule,  as  to  property 
engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  applies  to  neutrals,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  The  converse  of  this  rule  inevitably  applies 
to  the  subject  of  a  belligerent  State  domiciled  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try ;  he  is  deemed  a  neutral  by  both  belligerents,  with  reference  to 
the  trade  which  he  carries  on  with  the  adverse  belligerent,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

5  330.  But  this  national  character  which  a  man  ac-    The 
quires  by  residence  may  be  thrown  oflF  at  pleasure,  by  timled!  "^ 
a  return  to  his  native  country,  or  even  by  turning  his  ,^g!off  uSi 
back  on  the  country^  in  which  he  resided,  on  his  way  to  «<^q."^'^ 
another.     The  reasonableness  of  this  rule  can  hardly  be  character, 
disputed.     Having  once  acquired  a  national   character,  by  resi- 
dence in  a  foreign  country,  he  ought  to  be  bound  by  all  the 
consequences  of  it  until  he  has  thrown  it  off,  either  by  an  actual 
return  to  his  native  country,  or  to  that  where  he  was  Aaturalized, 
or  by  commencing  his  removal,  bond  fide,  and  without  an  intention 
of  returning.     If  any  thing  short  of  actual  removal  be  admitted  to 
work  a  change  in  the  national  character  acquired  by  residence,  it 
seems  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  evidence  of  a  bond  fide  inten- 
tion should  be  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.     Mere 
declarations  of  such  an  intention  ought  never  to  be  relied  upon, 
when  contradicted,  or  at  least  rendered  doubtful,  by  a  continuance 
of  that  residence  which  impressed  the  character.     They  may  have 
been  made  to  deceive ;   or,  if  sincerely  made,  they  may  never  be 
executed.     Even  the  party  himself  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  them, 
because  lie  may  afterwards  find  reason  to  change  his  determina- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  so.     But  when  he  accoisi- 
panics  these  declarations  by  acts  which  speak,  a  lau^ajg^  tloX.  V^ 
be  jDJstaken,  and  can  b&rdly  fail  to  be  coiiBUxmxLa\/&^  \i^  «JctoMi5L 
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removal,  the  strongest  evidence  is  afforded  which  the  nature  of  such 
a  case  can  furnish.  And  is  it  not  proper  that  the  courts  of  a  bel- 
Kgerent  nation  should  deny  to  any  person  the  right  to  use  a  char- 
acter so  equivocal,  as  to  put  in  his  power  to  claim  whichever  may 
best  suit  his  purpose,  when  it  is  called  in  question  ?  If  his  prop- 
erty be  taken  trading  with  the  enemy,  shall  he  be  allowed  to  shield 
•  it  from  confiscation,  by  alleging  that  he  had  intended  to  remove 
from  the  enemy's  coimtry  to  his  own,  then  neutral,  and  therefore 
that,  as  a  neutral,  the  trade  was  to  him  lawful  ?  If  war  exists 
between  the  country  of  his  residence  and  his  native  country,  and 
his  property  be  seized  by  the  former  or  by  tlic  latter,  shall  be  be 
heard  to  say,  in  the  former  case,  that  he  was  a  domiciled  subject 
in  the  country  of  the  captor;  and  in  the  latter  that  he  was  a 
native  subject  of  the  country  of  that  captor  also,  because  he  had 
declared  an  intention  to  resume  his  native  character,  and  thus  to 
parry  the  belligerent  rights  of  both  ?  It  was  to  guard  against 
such  inconsistencies,  and  against  the  frauds  which  such  preten- 
sions, if  tolerated,  would  sanction,  that  the  rule  above  mentioned 
had  been  adopted.  Upon  what  sound  principle  could  a  distinction 
be  framed  between  the  case  of  a  neutral,  and  the  subject  of  one 
belligerent  domiciled  in  the  country  of  the  other,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  ?  The  property  of  each,  found  engaged  in  the  com- 
merce of  their  adopted  country,  belonged  to  them,  before  the  war, 
in  their  character  of  subjects  of  that  country,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued to  retain  their  domicil ;  and  when  war  takes  place  between 
that  country  and  any  other,  by  which  the  two  nations  and  all  their 
subjects  become  enemies  to  each  other,  it  follows  that  this  prop- 
erty, which  was  once  tlie  property  of  a  friend,  belongs  now  to  him 
who,  in  reference  to  that  property,  is  an  enemy. 

.pjj^  §  331.   This  doctrine  of  the  common-law  courts  and 

Jwued!^^'  P^^  tribunals  of  England  is  founded,  like  that  men- 
Effect  of      tioned  under  the  first  head,  upon  international  law,  and 
the  foreign   was  believed  to  be  strongly  supported  by  reason  and  jus- 
omia.       ^j^^      ^^  'whj,  it  might  be  confidently  asked,  should 
not  the  property  of  enemy's  subjects  be  exposed  to  the  law  of 
reprisals  and  of  war,  so  long  as  the  owner  retains  his  acquired 
domicil,  or,  in  the  words  of  Grotius,  continues  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  country  of  the  enemy  ?    They  were  before,  and  con- 
tinue after  the  war,  \>owiiA.  V^y  swc^v  t^^\^^\\r.^  Xsi  ^5w^  society  of 
vJiich  they  were  members,  ftu\>iec\.  \»  \N\fe  \kv^  ^S.  ^^  ^\s6^%s^ 
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owing  a  qualified  allegiance  thereto.  They  are  obliged  to  defend 
it,  (with  an  exception  of  such  subject  with  relation  to  his  uative 
country,)  in  return  for  the  protection  it  affords  them,  and  the 
privileges  which  the  laws  bestow  upon  them,  as  subjects.  The 
property  of  sucli  persons,  equally  with  that  of  the  natiye  subjects 
in  their  locality,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  goods  of  the  nation,  in 
regard  to  other  States.  It  belongs  in  some  sort  to  the  State,  from 
the  right  which  the  State  has  over  the  goods  of  its  citizens,  which 
make  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of  its  riches,  and  augment  its  power. 
Vattel,  liv.  i.  ch.  14,  §  182.  "  In  reprisals,"  continues  tlie  same 
author,  "  we  seize  on  the  property  of  the  subject,  just  as  on  that  of 
the  sovereign ;  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  nation  is  subject  to 
reprisals,  wherever  it  can  be  seized,  with  the  exception  of  a  deposit 
intrusted  to  the  public  faith."  Liv.  ii.  ch.  18,  §  844.  Now  if  a 
permanent  residence  constitutes  the  person  a  subject  of  the  coun* 
try  where  he  is  settled,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  reside  there,  and 
subjects  his  property  to  the  law  of  reprisals,  as  a  part  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nation,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  maintain  that  the 
43ame  consequences  would  not  follow,  in  tlie  case  of  an  open  and 
public  war,  whether  between  the  adopted  and  native  countries 
of  persons  so  domiciled,  or  between  the  former  and  any  other 
nation. 

If,  then,  nothing  but  an  actual  removal,  or  a  bond  fide  beginning 
to  r^ove,  could  change  a  national  character  acquired  by  domi- 
cil ;  and  if,  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  voyage,  as  well  as  at 
the  time  of  capture,  the  property  belonged  to  such  domiciled  per- 
son, in  his  character  of  a  subject;  what  was  there  tliat  did  or  ought 
to  exempt  it  from  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  liis  native  country,  if, 
at  the  time  of  capture,  he  continues  to  reside  in  the  country  of  the 
adverse  belligerent  ? 

§  332.  It  was  contended  that  a  native  or  naturalized  ^'^^ 

"  ."11  Venus,  c(m- 

isubject  of  one  country,  who  is  surprised  in  the  country  Unutd, 
where  he  was  domiciled,  by  a  declaration  of  war,  ought  time  to     - 
to  have  time  to  make  his  election  to  continue  there,  or  to  domicfi 
remove  to  the  country  to  which  he  owes  permanent  alle-  JJ?^^  ^^" 
giance ;  and  that,  until  such  election  be  made,  his  prop-  ^"« 
erty  ought  to  be  protected  from  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  the 
latter.    This  doctrine  was  believed  to  be  as  xmfounded  in  reaBon 
and  justice^  as  it  clearly  was  in  law.    In  the  &r&t  ^<aiA^^\\»^^:^ 
founded  upon  a  presumption  that  the  person  "will  certaaiAy  t^scdsw^^ 
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before  it  can  possibly  be  known  whether  he  may  elect  to  do  so  or 
not.  It  was  said,  that  the  presumption  ought  to  be  made,  because, 
upon  receiving  information  of  the  war,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
return  home.  This  position  was  denied.  It  was  his  duty  to  com- 
mit no  acts  of  hostility  against  his  native  country,  and  to  return  to 
her  assistance  when  required  to  do  so ;  nor  would  any  just  nation, 
regarding  the  mild  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  require  him  to 
take  arms  against  his  native  country,  or  refuse  permission  to  him 
to  withdraw  whenever  he  wished  to  do  so,  unless  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  which,  by  such  removal,  at  a  critical  period,  might 
endanger  the  public  safety.  The  conventional  law  of  nations  was 
in  conformity  with  these  principles.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  stipu- 
late in  treaties,  that  the  subjects  of  each  party  shall  be  allowed  to 
remove  with  their  property,  or  to  remain  unmolested.  Such  a 
stipulation  does  not  coerce  those  subjects  to  remove  or  remain. 
They  are  left  free  to  choose  for  themselves ;  and,  when  they  have 
made  their  election,  may  claim  the  right  of  enjoying  it,  under  the 
treaty.  But  until  the  election  is  made,  their  former  character  con- 
tinues unchanged.  Until  this  election  is  made,  if  the  claimants 
property  found  upon  the  high  seas,  engaged  in  the  commerce  of 
his  adopted  country,  should  be  permitted  by  the  cruisers  of  the 
other  belligerent  to  pass  free,  under  a  notion  that  he  may  elect  to 
remove  upon  notice  of  thfe  war,  and  should  arrive  safe ;  what  is 
to  be  doiie,  in  case  the  owner  of  it  should  elect  to  remain  wh^  he 
is  ?  For  if  captured,  and  brought  immediately  to  adjudication,  it 
must,  upon  this  doctrine,  be  acquitted,  until  the  election  to  remain 
is. made  and  known.  In  short,  the  point  contended  for  would 
apply  the  doctrine  of  relation  to  cases  where  the  party  claiming 
the  benefit  of  it  may  gain  all  and  can  lose  nothing.  If  he,  after  tlie 
capture,  should  find  it  for  his  interest  to  remain  where  he  is  domi- 
ciled, his  property,  embarked  before  his  election  was  made,  is  safe ; 
and  if  he  finds  it  best  to  return,  it  is  safe,  of  course.  It  is  safe, 
whether  he  goes  or  stays.  This  doctrine  j)roduchig  such  contra- 
dictory consequences  was  not  only  unsupported  by  any  authority, 
but  would  violate  principles  long  and  well  established  in  the  Prize 
Courts  of  England,  and  which  ought  not,  without  strong  reasons 
which  may  render  them  inapplicable  to  America,  to  be  disregarded 
by  the  Court.  The  rule  tl\ei*c  was,  that  the  character  of  proper- 
ty  during  war  cannot  boi  c\\tv\\^ci^  m  lTau%\iu,\v^  ^w^  ^^^  of  the 
party,  subsequent  to  t\\e  capVut^.    T\\^  t>A^  \xA^^^-«^\i\.  \\aSiwst\ 
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as  to  the  coiTectness  of  which,  in  its  greatest  extension,  no  judg- 
ment needed  then  to  be  given ;  but  it  might  safely  be  affirmed,  that 
the  change  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  effected  by  an  election 
of  the  owner  and  shipper,  made  subsequent  to  the  capture,  and 
more  especially  after  a  knowledge  of  the  capture  is  obtained  by 
the  owner.  Observe  the  consequences.  The  capture  is  made  and 
known.  The  owner  is  allowed  to  deliberate  whether  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  remain  a  subject  of  his  adopted  or  of  his  native  country. 
If  the  capture  be  made  by  the  former,  then  he  elects  to  become  a 
subject  of  that  country ;  if  by  the  latter,  then  a  subject  of  that. 
Could  such  a  privileged  situation  be  tolerated  by  either  belligei^ 
ent  ?  Could  any  system  of  law  be  correct  which  places  an  indi- 
vidual, who  adheres  to  one  belligerent,  and,  down  to  the  period  of 
his  election  to  remove,  contributes  to  increase  her  wealth,  in  so 
anomalous  a  situation  as  to  be  clothed  with  the  privileges  of  a  neu- 
tral,  as  to  both  belligerents  ?  This  notion  about  a  temporary  state 
of  neutrality,  impressed  upon  a  subject  of  one  of  the  belligerents, 
and  the  consequent  exemption  of  his  property  from  capture  by 
either,  until  he  has  had  notice  of  the  war  and  made  his  election, 
was  altogether  a  novel  theory,  and  seemed,  from  the  course  of  the 
argument,  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  supposed  hardship,  to  which 
the  contrary  doctrine  exposes  him.  But  if  the  reasoning  em- 
ployed on  the  subject  was  correct,  no  such  hardship  could  exist; 
for  i%  before  the  election  is  made,  his  property  on  the  ocean  is 
liable  to  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  his  native  and  deserted  coun- 
try, it  is  not  only  free  from  capture  by  those  of  his  adopted 
country,  but  is  under  its  protection.  The  privilege  is  supposed  to 
be  equal  to  the  disadvantage,  and  is,  therefore,  just.  The  double 
privilege  claimed  seems  too  unreasonable  to  be  granted,  (a)^® 

(a)  The  Venus,  Cranch,  riii.  277.    The  Mary  and  Susan,  Wheaton's  Bep.  i.  64. 
United  States  v.  Guillem,  Howard,  xi.  60. 

[^^  In  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  property  was  oondemned  on  the  ground 
of  domicil  only.  It  was  decided,  Jint,  that  if  a  place  was  in  the  firm  possession  and 
under  the  control  of  the  rebel  enemies,  it  was,  for  the  time,  and  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  prize  law,  enemy's  territory ;  teoond,  that  the  property  of  a  person  domiciled  in 
that  place  at  the  time  of  capture  was  liable  to  condemnation  as  enemy's  proper^, 
in  the  sense  of  the  prize  courts ;  and,  lattlif,  that  although  the  owner  was  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  had  always  resided  in  tliat  place,  which  was  held  to  be  of 
right  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  of  right  a  proper  place  of  residence  to  con- 
stitute citizenship  of  the  United  8Ute§,  yet  the  property  of  tucYi  ii  '^xwyii  ^«ii  X^ 
be  ooDdemned  without  JnquinDg  whether  he  was  or  was  iu>t,  m  bia  \nX«ii^OTi%  ot  %kX»> 
Jo/rai  or  dialojral.    No  offer  was  taade,  in  these  caiea,  to  prove  m  tUiuu^  Xn  Ooia^^ 
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Mer-  §  ^^^*  T^^^  national  character  of  merchants  residing  in 

ridinf  i^  Europe  and  America  is  derived  from  that  of  the  country 
the  hML  ill  which  they  reside.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world, 
European  persons,  trading  under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  the 
factories  founded  there,  take  tlieir  national  character  from  that 
association  under  which  they  live  and  carry  on  their  trade :  this 
distinction  arises  from  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  countries.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  world,  alien  merchants  mix  in  the  society 
of  the  natives ;  access  and  intermixture  are  permitted,  and  they 
become  incorporated  to  nearly  the  full  extent.  But  in  the  East, 
from  almost  the  oldest  times,  an  immiscible  character  has  been 
kept  up ;  foreigners  are  not  admitted  into  the  general  body  and 
mass  of  the  nation ;  they  continue  strangers  and  sojourners,  as  all 
their  fathers  were.  Thus,  with  respect  to  establishments  in  Tur- 
key, the  British  courts  of  prize,  during  war  with  Holland,  deter- 
mined that  a  merchant,  carrying  on  trade  at  Smyrna,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Dutch  consul,  was  to  be  considered  a  Dutchman, 
and  condemned  his  property  as  belonging  to  an  enemy.  And  thus 
•  in  China,  and  generally  throughout  the  East,  persons  admitted 
into  a  factory  are  not  known  in  their  own  peculiar  national  char- 
acter: and  not  being  permitted  to  assume  the  character  of  the 
country,  are  considered  only  in  the  character  of  that  association  or 
factory. 

But  these  principles  are  considered  not  to  be  applicable  to  the 
vast  territories  occupied  by  the  British  in  Hindostan  ;  because,  as 
Sir  W.  Scott  observes, "  though  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mogul  is 
occasionally  brought  forward  for  the  purposes  of  policy,  it  hardly 
exists  otherwise  than  as  a  phantom :  it  is  not  applied  in  any  way 
for  the  regulation  of  their  establishments.  Great  Britain  exercises 
the  power  of  declaring  war  and  peace,  which  is  among  the  strong- 
est marks  of  actual  sovereignty ;  and  if  the  high  and  empyrean 

domicil,  and  remove  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  control,  before  the  capture.  In 
Bhort,  the  rule  of  international  war  as  to  the  domicil  in  the  enemy's  country  was 
applied  to  citizens  in  the  civil  war.  (The  Prize  Causes,  Black's  Rep.  ii.  685 ;  Amy 
War^yick,  Sprague's  Decisions,  ii. ;  and  Law  Reporter,  xxi v.  ^5,494.)  The  same 
rule  was  applied  to  the  property  of  foreigners  domiciled  in  such  places. 

The  general  doctrine,  that,  in  a  civil  war,  actual  and  firm  possession,  and  not  the 

rights  or  merits  of  the  parties  to  the  war,  determines  the  character  of  the  place  for 

the  time  being,  so  far  as  the  commercial  relations  of  neutrals  are  concerned,  was  also 

asserted  by  the  United  Stales  m  Via  dV^XomiiW^i  t^\^\awca  \h\v\i  P^^tu.     Opinion  of 

AUomeyGeneraX  Black,  May  16, 1^6%;  'fcllt.Caa%^o^^.C^M>^w.*lS^A^^^  ^swwkXfc 

Ex.  Doc.  No.  69,  85th  Cong.\  — 1>. 
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soYereigiity  of  the  Mogul  is  sometimes  brought  down  from  the 
clouds,  as  it  were,  for  the  purposes  of  policy,  it  by  no  means  inter- 
feres with  the  actual  authority  which  that  country,  and  the  East 
India  Company,  a  creature  of  that  country,  exercise  there  with  full 
effect.  Merchants  residing  there  are  hence  considered  as  British 
subjects."  (a) 

§  334.  In  general,  the  national  character  of  a  person.  House  of 
as  neutral  or  enemy,  is  determined  by  that  of  his  domi-  demy's  *^* 
cil ;  but  the  property  of  a  person  may  acquire  a  hostile  couutiy. 
character,  independently  of  his  national  character,  derived  from 
personal  residence.  Thus  the  property  of  a  house  of  trade  estab- 
lished in  the  enemy's  country  is  considered  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation  as  prize.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  cases  arising 
at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  in  reference  to  persons  who, 
during  peace,  had  habitually  carried  on  trade  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, though  not  resident  there,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  time 
to  withdraw  from  that  commerce.  But  if  a  person  enters  into  a 
house  of  trade  in  the  enemy's  country,  or  continues  that  connec- 
tion during  the  war,  he  cannot  protect  himself  by  mere  residence 
in  a  neutral  country,  (a) 

S  335.  The  converse  of  this  rule  of  the  British  Prize  ^Converse 

•^  of  the 

Courts,  whicli  has  also  been  adopted  by  those  of  America,  rule, 
is  not  extended  to  the  case  of  a  merchant  residing  in  a  hostile 
country,  and  having  a  share  in  a  house  of  trade  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try. Residence  in  a  neutral  country  will  not  protect  his  share  in 
a  house  established  in  the  enemy's  country,  tliough  residence  in 
the  enemy's  country  will  condemn  his  share  in  a  house  established 
in  a  neutral  country.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in  this  want  of 
reciprocity,  strong  marks  of  the  partiality  towards  the  interests 
of  captors,  which  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  a  prize  code  framed 
by  judicial  legislation  in  a  belligerent  coimtry,  and  adapted  to 
encourage  its  naval  exertions,  (a)^® 

(a)  The  Indian  Chief,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  iii.  12. 

(a)  Robinson's  Adim.  Rep.  i.  I,  The  Vigilantia;  ii.  255,  The  Susa.;  iii.  41,  The 
Portland ;  v.  297,  The  Jonge  Klassina.  Wheaton's  Rep.  i.  159,  The  Antonia  Jo- 
hanna ;  iv.  105,  The  Friendschaft. 

(a)  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  The  Venus,  Cranch,  viii.  258. 

[101  But  there  seems  no  sound  reason  for  demanding  the  application  to  \h««^  f!»Bn^ 
of  what  is  called  reciprocitj.    Beciprocity  implies  two  parties,  'wVio  make  «oTCke  «c^\Br 
Wc  exchange  or  offset  of  rights  or  benefits  yielded  or  enjoyed.    TYve  ca&e^i  %\aXftA.Vsi 
the  text  are  rather  those  of  two  po^^ns  of  a  third  party,  eacViliaxm^  atv  e\£isiKDX 
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Produce  §  ^^^'  ^®  produce  of  an  enemy's  colony,  or  other 

of  the  en©-  territory,  is  to  be  considered  as  hostile  property  so  long 

toiy  consid-  as  it  bclongs  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  whatever  may  be 

tile,  BO  long  his  national  character  in  other  respects,  or  wherever  may 

longBtothe  ^  Ws  placc  of  residence. 

Sle"wJir^  This  rule  of  the  British  Prize  Courts  was  adopted  by 

^a**b€*hi8  *^®  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  during  the  late 

national  war  with   Great  Britain,  in  the  following  case.     The 

diaractef  or  

penonai  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Den- 
omici .  mark,  was  subdued  during  the  late  European  war  by  the 
arms  of  His  Britannic  Majesty.  Adrian  Benjamin  Bentzon,  an 
officer  of  the  Danish  government,  and  a  proprietor  of  land  in  the 
island,  withdrew  from  the  island  on  its  surrender,  and  had  since 
resided  in  Denmark.  The  property  of  the  inhabitants  being  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  capitulation,  he  still  retained  his  estate  in 
the  island  under  the  management  of  an  agent,  who  shipped  tliirty 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  that  estate,  on  board  a  British 
ship,  and  consigned  to  a  commercial  house  in  London,  on  account 
and  risk  of  the  owner.  On  her  passage  the  vessel  was  captured 
by  an  American  privateer,  and  brought  in  for  adjudication.  The 
sugars  were  condemned  in  the  court  below  as  prize  of  war,  and 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  affirmed  on  appeal  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

This  rule  §  ^37.  In  pronouncing  its  judgment,  it  was  stated  by 
S?e  ^^^  ^^  *^®  Court,  that  some  doubt  had  been  suggested  whether 
preme  Court  Santa  Cruz,  while  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
United  could  properly  be  considered  as  a  British  island.  But 
the  case  of  for  this  doubt  there  could  be  no  foundation.  Although 
S^heSfl  acquisitions,  made  during  war,  are  not  considered  as  per- 
of  sugar,      manent,  until  confirmed  by  treaty,  yet  to  every  commer- 

of  hostile  connection,  presented  conversely.    In  the  one  case,  a  stranger  to  the  belli- 
gerents is  a  neutral,  as  &r  as  his  personal  domicil  is  concerned,  but  has  an  active 
commercial  interest  involved  with  the  enemy's  interests,  and  subject  to  the  enemy's  con- 
trol and  taxation.    In  the  other,  his  special  commercial  interest  referred  to  is  neutral, 
as  fkr  as  its  locality  is  concerned ;  but,  by  reason  of  his  pcrsomil  domicil,  he  is  himself 
•ubject  to  the  enemy's  control,  and  liable  to  compulsory  service,  and  to  unlimited 
taxation  and  forced  contributions,  which  may  reach  and  include  the  profits  of  his 
commercial  house  in  the  neutral  country.    The  decision  of  the  one  case  in  the  alBrm- 
Ati've  carries  with  it  no  argument  that  the  other  should  be  decided  in  the  negative 
The  two  cases  are  independent.    T\i<i  ^v)OL^%>iw^m  ^«cOcv\v^VA^er  the  element  of 
btMtHe  connection  or  controY  v?\\\c\v  it  v^e»«n\a,Va  wjS&s-wiN. Vi  ^«s«5JX%.\»SCB^^wso.v>i. 
taking  the  property  jure  belli.^— D. 
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cial  and  belligerent  purpose  they  are  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
domain  of  the  conqueror,  so  long  as  he  retains  the  possession  and 
government  of  them.  Tlie  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  after  its  capitula- 
tion, remained  a  British  island  until  it  was  restored  to  Denmark.^® 

The  question  was,  whether  the  produce  of  a  plantation  in  that 
island,  shipped  by  the  proprietor  himself,  who  was  a  Dane  residing 
in  Denmark,  must  be  considered  as  British,  and  therefore  enemy's 
property. 

In  arguing  this  question  the  counsel  for  the  claimants  had  made 
two  points :  1.  That  the  case  did  not  come  within  the  rule  appli- 
cable to  shipments  from  an  enemy's  country,  even  as  laid  down  in 
the  British  Courts  of  Admiralty.  2.  That  the  rule  had  not  been 
rightly  laid  down  in  those  courts,  and  consequently  would  not 
be  adopted  in  those  of  the  United  States. 

pos  xhe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that,  whOe  Caatine,  in 
Maine,  was  in  tiie  firm  possession  of  the  British  forces,  who  had  established  a  tem- 
porary military  government  over  it,  it  was  not  a  port  of  the  United  States,  witliin  the 
meaning  of  the  revenue  laws,  in  such  manner  that  the  United  States  could,  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  place,  compel  a  citizen  to  pay  duties  upon  goods  which  he 
imported  into  it  during  the  British  occupation.  (United  States  v.  Rice,  Whea- 
ton's  Rep.  iv.  246.)  During  the  Mexican  war,  certain  ports  of  the  country  which 
were  in  the  firm  possession  of  the  United  States  forces,  were  decided  not  to  be 
ports  of  the  United  States,  in  such  sense  tliat  the  ordinary  revenue  laws  established 
for  the  Union  would  take  effect  there;  but  were  places  held  by  the  nation  for  a 
•pecial  purpose  of  war,  —  whether  to  be  permanently  held  or  not,  being  matter  of 
future  determination,  —  and  subject,  while  so  held,  to  such  special  revenue  regulations 
as  the  proper  department  of  the  government  should  establish.  In  the  absence  of  any 
provisions  by  Congress  for  such  cases,  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  had 
authority  to  prescribe  them.  As  regards  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  fVom 
a  place  so  held,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  importations  from  a  foreign  country. 
(Fleming  v.  Page,  Howard,  ix.  603.    Cross  v.  Harrison,  Howard,  xvl.  164.) 

The  general  doctrine  may  be  stated  thus :  firm  possession  by  the  enemy  in  war 
suspends  the  power  and  right  to  exercise  sovereignty  oyer  the  occupied  place,  and 
gives  the  enemy  certain  rights  over  it,  of  a  temporary  character,  which  all  nations 
recognize,  and  to  which  loyal  citizens  may  submit.  It  is,  for  the  time,  in  the  sense  of 
the  laws  of  war,  enemy's  territory,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  such  in  almost  all  sup- 
posable  cases  of  belligerent  or  neutral  rights  and  duties.  (United  States  v.  Rice, 
Wheaton's  Rep.  iv.  246.  Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar,  Cranch  ix.  191.  Fleming  t;. 
Page,  Howard,  ix.  608.  Cross  v.  Harrison,  Howard,  xvl.  164.)  It  was  upon  this 
principle  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  during  the  civil  war,  were  able  to  treat 
portions  of  the  United  States  as  enemy's  territory,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  property  of  persons  residing  in  it,  captured  at  sea, 
as  enemy's  property,  without  touching  the  question  of  the  general  yo\i\\ca\  tlotua  oV 
such  places  and  i}\eir  inhabitants.  See  note  158,  ante,  oiiBe\yigeTenl'Po^eit%m^^v^ 
Wan;  and  note  169,  tn/ra,  on  Conquest  and  Belligerent  Oocuvatloii.\ — 1>. 

86  Aa\ 
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The  §  338.     1.   Did  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  British 

HoJfsLads  Courts  of  Admiralty  embrace  this  case?  It  appeared 
wfSn^  to  the  Court  that  the  case  of  The  Phoenix  was  precisely 
The  Britiflh  \j^  point.    In  that  case  a  vessel  was  captured  in  a  voyage 

caftes  ex-  ^  ^  *^  •'  ^ 

•mined.  from  Surinam  to  Holland,  and  a  part  of  the  cargo  was 
claimed  by  persons  residing  in  Germany,  then  a  neutral  country, 
as  the  produce  of  their  estates  in  Surinam.  The  counsel  for 
the  captors  considered  the  law  of  the  case  as  entirely  settled.  The 
counsel  for  the  claimants  did  not  controvert  this  position.  They 
admitted  it,  but  endeavored  to  extricate  tlieir  case  from  the  gen- 
eral principle  by  giving  it  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
In  pronouncing  his  judgment.  Sir  William  Scott  laid  down  tlie 
general  rule  thus :  "  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  decided  and 
fixed,  as  the  principle  of  this  court,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
upon  very  solemn  argument  there,  than  that  the  possession  of  the 
soil  does  impress  upon  the  owner  the  cliaracter  of  the  country,  so 
far  as  the  produce  of  that  plantation  is  concerned,  in  its  trans- 
portation to  any  other  country,  whatever  tlie  local  residence  of 
the  owner  may  be.  This  has  been  so  repeatedly  decided,  both 
in  this  and  the  Superior  Court,  that  it  is  no  longer  open  to  dis- 
cussion. No  question  can  be  made  upon  the  point  of  law  at  this 
day."  (a) 

Afterwards,  in  the  case  of  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharina,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  laid  down  the  rule,  and  stated  its  reason.  "  It  cannot 
be  doubted,"  said  he,  "  that  there  are  transactions  so  radically 
and  fundamentally  national  as  to  impress  the  national  character, 
independent  of  peace  or  war,  and  the  local  residence  of  the  pa^ 
ties.  The  produce  of  a  person's  own  plantation  in  the  colony  of 
the  enemy,  though  shipped  in  time  of  peace,  is  liable  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  property  of  the  enemy,  by  reason  that  the  proprietor 
has  incorporated  himself  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  holder  of  the  soil,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  that 
country  in  that  particular  transaction,  independent  of  his  own 
personal  residence  and  occupation."  (6) 

It  was  contended  that  tliis  rule,  laid  down  with  so  much  pre- 
cision, did  not  embrace  Mr.  Bentzon's  claim,  because  he  had  not 
"  incorporated  himself  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  nation.'' 

(a)  The  Phoenix,  "Ro\)\i\BO\i'a  ^.^m.'B^^.  ^ .  "IS.. 

(6)  The  Vrow  Aima Cat\vBa\xia,'B^\iV£v^QTC    ka.m.^&K^.^.\^. 
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Se  acquired  the  property  while  Santa  Cruz  was  a  Danish  colony, 
md  he  withdrew  from  the  island  when  it  became  British. 

This  distinction  did  not  appear  to  the  Court  to  be  a  sound  one. 
The  identification  of  the  national  character  of  the  owner  with  that 
)f  the  soil,  in  the  particular  transaction,  is  not  placed  on  the  dis- 
positions with  which  he  acquires  the  soil,  or  on  his  general  nar 
clonal  character.  The  acc^uisition  of  land  in  Santa  Cruz  bound 
the  claimant,  so  far  as  respects  that  land,  to  the  fate  of  Santa 
Druz,  whatever  its  destiny  might  be.  While  that  island  belonged 
to  Denmark,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  while  unsold,  was,  according 
to  this  rule,  Danish  property,  whatever  might  be  the  general  nar 
tioiial  character  of  the  particular  proprietor.  When  the  island 
t)ecame  British,  the  soil  and  its  produce,  while  that  produce  re- 
mained unsold,  were  British.  The  general,  commercial,  or  politi- 
cal character  of  Mr.  Bentzon  could  not,  according  to  this  fule, 
eiffect  that  particular  transaction.  Although  incorporated,  so  far 
ets  respects  his  general  national  character,  with  the  permanent 
interests  of  Denmark,  he  was  incorporated,  so  far  as  respected  his 
plantation  in  Santa  Cruz,  with  the  permanent  interests  of  Santa 
Cruz,  which  was  at  that  time  British ;  and  though,  as  a  Dane,  he 
was  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  an  enemy,  yet  as  a  proprietor 
3f  land  in  Santa  Cruz,  he  was  no  enemy :  he  could  ship  his  prod- 
uce to  Great  Britain  in  perfect  safety. 

2.  The  case  was,  therefore,  certainly  within  the  rule  as  laid 
iown  by  the  British  Prize  Courts.  The  next  inquiry  was,  how 
Tar  that  rule  will  be  adopted  in  this  country? 

§  339.   The  law  of  nations  is  the  great  source  from    The 
fvhich  we  derive  those  rules  respecting  belligerent  and  ™I]lJpa^ig 
leutral   rights,  which   are    recojmized   by  all   civilized  ^^  sugar* 
md  commercial  States  throughout  Europe  and  America,  now  far 
This  law  is  in  part  unwritten,  and  in  part  conventional.  rJe  i"  *^ 
To  ascertain  that  which  is  unwritten,  we  resort  to  the  fhe^jn^ltid 
^cat  principles  of  reason   and  justice :    but,  as  these  ^^**^* 
irinciples  will  be  differently  understood  by  different  nations  under 
lifferent  circumstances,  we  consider  them  as  being,  in  some  de- 
rree,  fixed  and  rendered  stable  by  a  series  of  judicial  decisions. 
Che  decisions  of  the  courts  of  every  country,  so  far  as  they  are 
bunded  upon  a  law  common  to  every  country,  will  be  received, 
lot  as  authority,  but  with  respect.    The  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
jvery  country  show  how  the  law  of  natious,  m  ttve  ^\^tv  c^«jb»^^\& 
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understood  in  that  country,  and  will  be  considered  in  adopting  the 
rule  which  is  to  prevail  in  tliis. 

"Without  taking  a  comparative  view  of  the  justice  or  fairness  of 
the  rules  established  in  the  British  Prize  Courts,  and  of  those 
established  in  the  courts  of  other  nations,  there  were  circum- 
stances not  to  be  excluded  from  consideration,  which  give  to  those 
rules  a  claim  to  our  consideration  that  we  cannot  entirely  dis- 
regard. The  United  States  having,  at  one  time,  formed  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  British  empire,  thdr  prize  law  was  our  prize 
law.  When  we  separated,  it  continued  to  be  our  prize  law,  so  far 
as  it  was  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  and  was  not  varied  by  the 
power  which  was  capable  of  changing  it. 

It  would  not  be  advanced  in  consequence  of  this  former  relation 
between  the  two  countries,  that  any  obvious  misconstruction  of 
public  law  made  by  the  British  courts  is  entitled  to  more  respect 
than  the  recent  rules  of  other  countries'.  But  a  case  professing  to 
be  decided  entirely  on  ancient  principles  will  not  be  entirely  disre- 
garded, unless  it  be  very  unreasonable,  or  be  foimded  on  a  con- 
struction rejected  by  other  nations. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  The  Phoenix  was  said  to  be  a  recent  rule, 
because  a  case  solemnly  decided  before  tlie  Lords  Commissioners, 
in  1783,  is  quoted  in  the  margin  as  its  authority.  But  that  case 
was  not  suggested  to  have  been  determined  contrary  to  former 
practice  or  former  opinions.  Nor  did  the  Court  perceive  any 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  contrary  to  tlie  rule  of  other  nations 
in  a  similar  case. 

The  opinion  that  ownership  of  the  soil  does,  in  some  degree, 
connect  the  owner  with  the  property,  so  far  as  respects  that  soil, 
was  an  opinion  which  certainly  prevailed  very  extensively.  It  was 
not  an  unreasonable  opinion.  Personal  property  may  follow  the 
person  anywhere ;  and  its  character,  if  foimd  on  the  ocean,  may 
depend  on  the  domicil  of  the  owner.  But  land  is  fixed.  Wherever 
the  owner  may  reside,  that  land  is  hostile  or  friendly  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  was  no 
extravagant  perversion  of  principle,  nor  was  it  a  violent  offence  to 
the  course  of  human  opinion  to  say,  that  the  proprietor,  so  far  as 
respects  his  interest  in  the  land,  partakes  of  its  character,  and  that 
its  produce,  while  the  o^u^t  TC^mauis  unchanged,  is  subject  to  the 
same  disabilities,  {a) 

(a)  Thirty  llogaYieaJ^ol^xx«a.^twivi:^/^3.A^\-\^ 
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§  340.  So,  also,  in  general,  and  unless  under  special  National 
circumstances,  the  character  of  ships  depends  on  the  sWiw. 
national  character  of  the  owner,  as  ascertained  by  his  domicil ; 
but  if  a  vessel  is  navigating  under  the  flag  and  pass  of  a  foreign 
country,  she  is  to  be  considered  as  bearing  the  national  character 
of  the  coiuitry  under  whose  flag  she  sails :  she  makes  a  part  of  its 
navigation,  and  is  in  every  respect  liable  to  be  considered  as  a  ves- 
sel of  the  country ;  for  ships  have  a  peculiar  character  impressed 
upon  them  by  the  special  nature  of  their  documents,  and  are  al- 
ways held  to  the  character  with  which  they  are  so  invested,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  claims  of  interest  which  persons  resident  in  neu- 
tral countries  may  actually  have  in  them.  But  where  the  cargo 
is  laden  on  board  in  time  of  peace,  and  documented  as  foreign 
property  in  the  same  manner  with  the  ship,  with  the  view  of  avoid- 
hig  alien  duties,  the  sailing  under  the  foreign  flag  and  pass  is  not 
held  conclusive  as  to  the  cargo.  A  distinction  is  made  between 
the  ship,  which  is  held  boimd  by  the  character  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  authority  of  the  government  from  which  all  the  documents 
issue,  and  the  goods,  whose  character  has  no  such  dependence 
upon  the  authority  of  the  State.  In  time  of  war  a  more  strict 
principle  may  be  necessary ;  but  where  the  transaction  takes  place 
in  peace,  and  without  any  expectation  of  war,  the  cargo  ought  not 
to  be  involved  in  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  considered  as  incorporated  mto  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  country  whose  flag  and  pass  she  bears,  (a)^® 

(a)  Robinson's  Adraf.  Rep.  1. 1,  The  Yigilantia;  v.  161,  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharina. 
Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  181,  The  Success. 

1^168  'Phis  subject  of  flags  and  papers  needs  elucidation.     Where  a  State  has 
authority  to  inquire  into  the  national  character  of  a  merchant  vessel  apparently  of 
another  State,  for  any  purpose,  whether  of  war  or  peace,  it  cannot  be  bound  by  the 
flags  or  papers  used.    It  can  go  behind  the  ostensible  nationality  indicated  by  these,    > 
and  ascertain  the  actual  nationality,  which  depends  on  the  domicil  of  the  owner  and 
other  facts.    The  State  may,  if  it  chooses,  hold  the  ship  concluded  by  the  &ct  of 
liaving  used  the  flags  and  impers  she  has  knowingly  carried,  if  that  result  is  favorable 
to  the  interests  of  the  State.    This  is  usually  done  in  war,  and  may  be  done  in  peace. 
It  is  simply  the  application  t^  the  inquiry  of  a  rule  of  conclusive  presumption  or 
estopful  against  a  party.    Whether  it  shall  be  enforced  depends  on  State  policy.    The 
vessel  cannot  claim  the  application  of  the  rule  in  its  own  favor.    So,  if  it  shall  appear 
tliat  the  flags  and  papers  of  a  certain  nation  are  used  by  the  permission  of  tiiat  nation 
in  the  particular  case,  giving  to  tiie  vessel  a  spurious  national  character,  that  permis- 
sion does  not  affect  the  right  of  the  State  making  the  inquiry,  aa\)etN«e^Tv\\a«^  vcA 
the  owner  of  the  vessel,  to  go  bejrond  the  flags  and  papers  and  aacf^TtBaxv  V>ev^  «JC^?aai^. 
natioualitjr,  and  treat  the  vessel  accordingly.     If  the  naUon  ^rMch  Ywka  gtwale^VX^a  '^"t- 
mlssion  should  interpose,  the  questiou  is  a  political  one  between  the  Vwo  na^oiift,\— "O 
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Sailing  §  ^'^l*  ^^  hsLYQ  already  seeu  that  no  commercial  inter- 
^6111^8*  course  can  be  lawfully  carried  on  between  the  subjects 
license.  of  States  at  war  with  each  other,  except  by  the  special 
permission  of  their  respective  governments.  As  such  intercourse 
can  only  be  legalized  in  the  subjects  of  one  belligerent  State  by  a 
license  from  their  own  government,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  use  of 
such  a  license  from  tlie  enemy  must  be  illegal,  unless  authorized 
by  their  own  government ;  for  it  is  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State 
alone  which  is  competent  to  act  on  the  considerations  of  policy  by 
which  such  an  exception  from  the  ordinary  consequences  of  war 
must  bo  controlled.  And  this  principle  is  applicable  not  only  to  a 
license  protecting  a  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy, 
but  to  a  voyage  to  a  country  in  alliance  with  the  enemy,  or  even  to 
a  neutral  port;  for  the  very  act  of  purchasing  or  procuring  tlie 
license  from  the  enemy  is  an  intercourse  with  him  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  war :  and  even  supposing  it  to  be  gratuitously  issued, 
it  must  be  for  the  special  purpose  of  furthering  the  enemy's  inter- 
ests, by  securing  supplies  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war,  to  which 
the  subjects  of  tlie  belligerent  State  have  no  right  to  lend  their  aid, 
by  sailing  under  these  docimients  of  protection,  (a)^^ 
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Rights  of      &  342.  In  general  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  ridits  of 

war  against        •^     .  "  "  /  i   ,        ', 

'  ED  enemy,  war,  m  rcspcct  to  tlie  enemy,  are  to  be  measured  by  the 
object  of  the  war.  Until  that  object  is  attained,  the  belligerent 
has,  strictly  speaking,  a  right  to  use  every  means  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  he  has  taken  up  arms.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  practice  of  the  ancient  worlQ,  and  even  the 
opinion  of  some  modern  ii\Titers  on  public  law,  made  no  distinction 
as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose.    Even  such  insti- 

(a)  Cranch's  Rep.  viii.  ISl,  The  Julia;  Ibid.  203,  The  Aurora.    Wheaton's  Rep. 
if.  143,  The  Ariadne ;  Ibid.  W.  IQKi,  T\ie  C^Jtfi^oiftB.. 

[i«*  See  note  168,  ante,  Intciwiic^vi  m\ii  \Xtfi  ^xi^mi  \  «Q.\Ttfi\fc\^/>»Jtti;UR«aft 
to  Trade  with  the  Enemy.^— X). 
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tutional  writers  as  Bynkershoek  and  Wolf,  who  lived  in  the  most 
learned  and  not  least  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  assert  the  broad  principle, 
that  every  thing  done  against  an  enemy  is  lawful ;  that  he  may  be 
destroyed,  though  unarmed  and  defenceless ;  that  fraud,  and  even 
poison,  may  be  employed  agahist  him  ;  and  that  an  unlimited  right 
is  acquiiPed  by  the  victor  to  his  person  and  property.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  enlightened  Europe  at 
the  period  when  they  wrote ;  since  Grotius  had  long  before  incul- 
cated milder  and  more  humane  principles;  which  Vattel  subso- 
quently  enforced  and  illustrated,  and  which  are  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  all  the  public  jurists  of  the  present 
age.  (a)i^ 

§  343.  The  law  of  nature  has  not  precisely  determined    Limits  to 
how  far  an  individual  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  force,  war^Kains^ 
either  to  defend  himself  against  an  attempted  injury,  or  JJ^^an^I^"- 
to  obtain  reparation  when  refused  by  the  aggressor,  or  to  ^y- 
bring  an  offender  to  punislmient.     We  can  only  collect  from  this 
law  the  general  rule,  that  such  use  of  force  as  is  necessary  for 
obtaining  these  ends  is  not  forbidden.     The  same  principle  applies 
to  the  conduct  of  sovereign  States,  existing  in  a  state  of  natural 
independence  vnth  respect  to  each  other.     No  use  of  force  is  law- 
ful, except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary.     A  belligerent  has,  therefore, 
no  right  to  take  away  the  lives  of  those  subjects  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  can  subdue  by  any  other  means.    Those  who  are  actually 
in  arms,  and  continue  to  resist,  may  be  lawfully  killed ;  but  the 
inha])itants  of  the  enemy's  country  who  are  not  in  arms,  or  who, 
being  in  arms,  submit  and  surrender  themselves,  may  not  be  slain, 
because  their  destruction  is  not  necessary  for  obtaining  the  just 
ends  of  war.     Those  ends  may  be  accomplished  by  making  prison-  . 
ers  of  those  who  are  taken  in  arms,  or  compelling  them  to  give 
security  that  they  will  not  bear  arms  against  the  victor  for  a  lim- 
ited period,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.     The  killing  of 
prisoners  can  only  be  justifiable  iji  those  extreme  cases  where  re- 
sistance on  their  part,  or  on  the  pai*t  of  others  who  come  to  their 
rescue,  renders  it  impossible  to  keep  them.    Both  reason  and  gen- 

(a)  Bjnkenhoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.    WolfinB,  3ub  O^tA.  %*\%.    C^t^ 
tius,  (le  Jut.  Bei.  ac  Fac.  lib.  hi.  cap.  4,  §§  6-7.    Vattel,  Droit  OLcb  Ow»i^^.^ai,  ^.^. 
{J^  Note  166,  infra,  Usagea  of  War. J  —  D. 
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eral  opinion  concur  in  showing,  that  nothing  but  the  strongest 
necessity  will  justify  such  an  act.  (a)^® 

(a)  Rutherforth's  Inst.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  15. 

[!*'<'  Umtjes  of  War,  —  This  subject  has  been  fully  treated  ^y  Professor  Bernard,  in 
an  essay  on  the  Growth  and  Usages  of  War,  in  the  Oxford  Essays  of  1856.  The 
history  of  the  changes  in  the  laws  of  war  has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  in  his 
History  of  the  Law  of  Nation's,  7G0 ;  and  by  Mr.  Senior,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Ixxii.  ISee  also  Ilalleck's  Intern.  Law,  4:^5-445;  Woolt^ey's  Introd.  §§  126-135; 
Ward's  Hist.  ch.  9,  15;  and  the  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States,  drawn  by  Dr.  Francis  Liebcr,  and  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  General  Order  No.  100,  April  24,  1863.  Dr.  Bluntschli,  of  Heidelberg,  has  just 
issued,  too  late  for  notice  in  this  work,  the  first  part  of  a  treatise  on  the  Modem  Laws 
of  War.    The  subject  is  best  treated  under  several  heads. 

(I.)  Weapons  of  War  and  other  Means  of  Destniction.  Nations  seem  to  concur  in 
denouncing  the  *use  of  poisoned  weapons,  the  poisoning  of  springs  or  food,  and  the 
introduction  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases.  As  to  the  nature  of  weapons  not 
poisoned,  there  is,  and  perhaps  can  be,  no  rule.  Concealed  modes  of  extensive 
destruction  are  allowed,  as  torpedoes  to  blow  up  ships,  or  strewed  over  the  ground 
before  an  advancing  foe,  and  mines ;  nor  is  the  destructiveness  of  a  weapon  any 
objection  to  its  use.  Hot  shot  is  permitted,  and  bombshells,  to  set  fire  to  a  vessel  or 
camps  or  forts;  but  it  is  not  thought  justifiable  to  use  chemical  compounds  which  may 
maim  or  torture  the  enemy.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  a  steam-vessel,  on  the  defen- 
sive, may  throw  her  steam  or  boiling  water  upon  boarders.  Assassination  is  prohibited. 
As  war  will  avail  itself  of  science  in  all  departments,  for  oftence  and  defence,  perhaps 
the  only  test,  in  case  of  open  contests  between  acknowledged  combatants,  is,  that  tlie 
material  shall  not  owe  its  efficacy,  or  the  fear  it  miiy  inspire,  to  a  distinct  quality  of 
producing  pain,  or  of  causing  or  increasing  the  chances  of  death  to  individuals,  or 
spreading  death  or  disability,  if  this  quality  is  something  else  than  the  application  of 
direct  force,  and  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  met  by  countervailing  force,  or  remedied  by 
the  usual  medical  and  surgical  applications  for  forcible  injuries,  or  averted  by  retreat 
or  surrender.  Starving  a  belligerent  force,  by  cutting  off  food  or  water,  is  also  lawfUl; 
for  that  may  be  so  averted. 

(II.)  Kmploynii-ni  of  Savage  Allies.  The  employment,  though  open  and  acknowl- 
edged, of  savage  allies  who  do  not  recognize  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations,  against  a 
civilized  enemy,  is  discountenanced  by  the  best  jurists  and  statesmen  of  modem  times. 
It  is  not  a  valid  objection  that  individual  soldiers  are  of  a  barbarian  race  or  pagsn 
religion,  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  articles  of  war,  and  under  the  responsible 
command  of  officers  of  a  civilized  nation. 

(III.)  T/esertion  and  Violation  of  Parol.     The  penalty  for  desertion  is  not  avoided  by 

the  deserter  having  joined  the  enemy's  service  and  been  taken  prisoner  in  battle. 

Combatants  become  prisoners  of  war,  and,  when  they  cease  to  resist,  are  to  be  treated 

with  humanity,  and  to  have  medical  aid  and  care ;   but  such  force  may  be  used  as 

is  necessary  to  secure  them  from  escaping.    Its  measure  is  the  necessity,  under  the 

circumstances  of  each  case.     There  is  no  positive  obligation  to  exchange  prisoners; 

but  tlie  nation  whose  refusal  prevents  the  exchange  ought  to  provide  for  tlie  support  of 

its  own  soldiers  who  are  prisoners.    It  has  been  held  that  the  recaptured  prisoner  who 

has  violated  parole  may  be  puiv\*\\e(i\iy  OlvjvivVy.   (.Marteus,  tom.  ii.  §  275.)    Tliis  is  laid 

down  in  the  InBtructiona  to  \\\e  Xtiuw*  o^  W\^  AixvWviOv  ^^^?v\^%  s^l  K^\V^,\^3,  §  124. 

8tiU,  Uic  modern  pracUce  U8U«\\y  \s\o  vv\i«.X\imtiQ\viV\\^\\\^*i>c^^^ 
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§  344.  According  to  the  law  of  war,  as  still  practised  by    Exchange 
savage  nations,  prisoners  taken  in  war  are  put  to  death,  of  war. 
Among  the  more  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  this  practice  gradu« 
ally  gave  way  to  that  of  making  slaves  of  them.    For  this,  again, 

an  aggravated  case,  and  to  substitute  strict  confinement,  with  severities  and  privations 
not  cruel  in  their  nature  or  degree.  For  a  history  of  the  changes  in  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  prisoners  from  the  earliest  to  modem  days,  see  Woolsey,  §  128. 

(IV.)  Obstruction  of  Harbors.  Parties  defending  a  city  often  obstruct  the  approaches 
to  it  by  driving  piles  or  sinking  loaded  vessels  in  the  channels.  The  attacking  party 
in  the  possession  of  the  approaches  will  often  do  the  same,  to  prevent  ingress  and 
egress  of  hostile  vessels.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  these  obstructions  yield  to  engineer- 
ing. During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  British  closed,  in  this  manner,  the  harbor 
of  Savannah.  There  have  been  many  such  cases  in  European  warfare ;  and,  during 
the  late  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  rebel  authorities  placed  obstructions  in 
many  harbors,  which  it  has  since  been  found  very  difBcuU  to  remove.  But  the 
right  to  use  these  means  of  warfare  cannot  be  questioned.  The  entire  destruc- 
tion  of  a  harbor  long  used  by  the  commercial  world,  not  as  a  means  of  belligerent 
coercion,  but  as  mere  vindictive  punishment,  would  doubtless  furnish  a  proper  occasion 
for  remonstrance  by  neutral  powers.  While  Cliarleston  was  besieged  and  blockaded, 
in  1861-2,  the  national  fleet  sank  hulls  loaded  with  stone,  in  some  of  the  numerous 
approaches  to  that  city,  leaving,  however,  two  ship-channels  open.  These  were  purely 
military  operations  in  aid  of  the  blockade,  and  the  port  itself  was  claimed  as  the  lawfUl 
territory  of  the  attacking  party.  Under  these  circumstances,  an  extraordinary  corre- 
spondence on  tlie  subject  was  opened  by  Lord  Russell.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Lyons, 
on  the  20th  December,  1861,  he  desired  him  to  remonstrate  witli  Mr.  Seward  against 
this  act  as  "  a  cruel  plan,  seeming  to  imply  despair  of  the  restoration  of  the  Union, .  . . 
a  plan  which  could  only  be  adopted  as  a  measure  of  revenge  and  of  irremediable 
injury  against  an  enemy."  He  was  further  instructed  to  say  to  Mr.  Seward,  "  that, 
even  as  a  scheme  of  embittered  and  sanguinary  war,  such  a  measure  would  not  be 
justifiable.  It  would  be  a  plot  against  the  commerce  of  all  maritime  nations,  and 
against  the  free  intercourse  of  the  Soutliern  States  of  America  with  the  civilized 
world.''  (Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons,  Dec.  20,  1861.  Same,  to  the  Liverpool  ship- 
owners, Jan.  15,  1862.)  Whether  or  not  Lord  Lyons,  in  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Seward,  repeated  any  of  tliis  ill-judged  and  intemperate  language,  no  notice  of  it  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Sewanl,  as  far  as  appears  by  Lord  Lyons's  report  to  Earl  Russell  of 
Jan.  14,  1862.  In  that  report,  he  simply  represents  Mr.  Seward  as  referring  to  the 
limited  and  temporary  cliaracter  of  the  obstructions,  and  as  remarking  tliat  ''he  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  that,  as  an  operation  of  war,  it  was  unjustifiable  to  destroy  permanently 
the  harbors  of  the  enemy ;  but  notliing  of  the  kind  had  been  done  on  the  present  occa- 
sion." Mr.  Seward  seems  also  to  have  reminded  Lord  I^yons  of  the  course  of  Great. 
Britain  at  Savannah,  and  of  the  acts  of  the  rebels  in  several  of  their  ports ;  and  tliat, 
since  the  sinking  of  the  vessels,  British  steamers,  loaded  with  munitions  of  war  for 
the  rebels,  had  succeeded  in  getting  in.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  of  Feb.  17, 1862, 
Mr.  Seward  writes,  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  recognize  the  right  of  other  nations  to 
object  to  the  measure  of  placing  artificial  obstructions  in  the  channels  of  rivers  lead- 
ing to  ports  which  liave  been  seized  by  tlie  insurgents  in  their  atXem\>l  \o  QN«t>^xcu^ 
this  government.  I  am,  nevortheleaa,  desirous  that  the  exaggeTat\oii«  oti  WveX  «v!^a^«fiX 
which  have  been  indulged  abroad  may  be  corrected."     Ab  in\gyil\»%\VBiyci«fe^»^3'2» 

subject  was  not  renewed  by  Great  Britain.] D. 
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was  substituted  that  of  ransoming,  which  continued  through  the 
feudal  wars  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  present  usage  of  exchanging 
prisoners  was  not  firmly  established  in  Europe  until  some  time  in 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Even  now,  this  usage  is 
not  obligatory  among  nations  who  choose  to  insist  upon  a  ransom 
for  the  prisoners  taken  by  them,  or  to  leave  their  own  countrymen 
in  the  enemy's  hands  until  the  termination  of  the  war.  Cartels 
for  the  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  are  regulated  by 
special  convention  between  the  belligerent  States,  according  to 
their  respective  interests  and  views  of  policy.  Sometimes  prison- 
ers of  war  are  permitted,  by  capitulation,  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  upon  condition  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war,  or  until 
duly  exchanged;  and  officers  are  frequently  released  upon  their 
parole,  subject  to  the  same  condition.  Good  faith  and  humanity 
ought  to  preside  over  the  execution  of  these  compacts,  which  are 
designed  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  without  defeating  its  legiti- 
mate purposes.  By  the  modern  usage  of  nations,  commissaries 
are  permitted  to  reside  in  the  respective  belligerent  countries,  to 
negotiate  and  carry  into  efiect  the  arrangements  necessary  for  tliis 
object.  Breach  of  good  faith  in  these  transactions  can  be  punished 
only  by  withholding  from  the  party  guilty  of  such  violation  the 
advantages  stipulated  by  the  cartel ;  or,  in  cases  which  may  be 
supposed  to  warrant  such  a  resort,  by  reprisals  or  vindictive  re- 
taliation, (a)^^ 

Persona  §  ^45.  All  thc  mcmbcrs  of  the  enemy  State  may  law- 
actt™?  ho8^  ^^^^^y  ^^  treated  as  enemies  in  a  public  war ;  but  it  does 
^*»0'-  not  therefore  follow,  that  all  these  enemies  may  \ye  law- 

fully treated  alike  ;  though  we  may  lawfully  destroy  some  of  them, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  we  may  lawfully  destroy  all.  For 
the  general  rule,  derived  from  the  natural  law,  is  still  the  same, 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7,  §§  8,  9  ;  cap.  11,  §§  9-13.  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  8,  §  163.  Robinson's  *Adin.  Rep.  vol.  iii.  note.  Appen- 
dix A.  Correspondence  between  M.  Otto,  French  Commissary  of  Prisoners  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  British  Transport  Board,  1801.  Annual  Register,  xliv.  265 :  Slate 
Pai)er8.     Wheatou's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  162-104. 

[i«7  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  430-433,  666-609.     In  the  Instructions  to  tfie  United 

States  Armies  of  April  24,  1863,  §  14,  it  is  declared,  that,  "  if  it  be  discovered  and 

&irly  proved  that  a  flag  of  truce  has  been  abused  for  surreptitiously  obtaining  uiilitaiy 

jcnowicdgc,  the  bearer  of  t\ie  1\ag  t\\w*  abusing  his  sacred  character  is  deemed  a  spy ; " 

yet  great  caution  is  ei^oined  in  corvV\c\AOTv^  v)^  tWx.  ^iQ%^x\\>^:v^\^,wv^^IR»^SLXlt  of  the  greit 

utility  of  flags  of  truce,  and  tUe  good  ^aivXv  \tt  >wi  o\>^^tN^Cy.  \ftv*iw^^,  ^  h?^^  %k\s^  .^^ekbl 

bearers.]  —  D. 

AOt\ 
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that  no  use  of  force  against  an  enemy  is  lawful,  unless  it  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  war.  The  custom  of  civilized 
nations,  founded  upon  this  principle,  has  therefore  exempted  the 
persons  of  the  sovereign  and  his  family,  the  members  of  the  civil 
government,  women  and  children,  cultivators  of  the  earth,  artisans, 
laborers,  merchants,  men  of  science  and  letters,  and,  generally,  all 
other  public  or  private  individuals  engaged  in  the  ordinary  civil 
pursuits  of  life,  from  the  direct  eflFcct  of  military  operations,  imless 
actually  taken  in  arms,  or  guilty  of  some  misconduct  in  violation 
of  the  usages  of  war,  by  which  they  forfeit  their  immunity,  (a)^® 
§  346.  The  application  of  the  same  principle  has  also  Enemy's 
limited  and  restrained  the  operations  of  war  against  the  E^m  sub- 
territory  and  other  property  of  the  enemy.  From  the  mo-  -ju^^^j*^ 
inent  one  State  is  at  war  with  another,  it  has,  on  general  coufiscation. 
principles,  a  right  to  seize  on  all  the  -enemy's  property,  of  whatso- 
ever kind  and  wheresoever  found,  and  to  appropriate  the  property 
thus  taken  to  its  own  use,  or  to  that  of  the  captors.  By  the 
ancient  law  of  nations,  even  what  were  called  res  sacrce  were  not 
exempt  from  capture  and  confiscation.  Cicero  has  conveyed  this 
idea  in  his  expressive  metaphorical  language,  in  the  Fourth  Orsr 
tion  against  Vcrres,  where  he  says  that  "  Victory  made  all  the 
sacred  things  of  the  Syracusans  profane.^^     But  by  the  modern 

(a)  Kutherforth's  Inst.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  16.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  8, 
§§  145-147,  169.  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  TEurope,  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  sect.  2, 
ch.  1,  §§  245-247. 

[^^  In  many  treaties  and  decrees,  fishermen  catching  fish  as  an  article  of  food  are 
added  to  the  class  of  persons  whose  occupation  is  not  to  be  disturbed  in  war.  If  non- 
combatants —  1.^.,  persons  not  in  military  service  —  make  forcible  resistance,  or  violate 
the  mild  rules  of  modem  warfare,  give  military  information  to  their  friends,  or 
obstruct  the  forces  in  possession,  they  are  liable  to  be  treated  as  combatants ;  and, 
although  none  of  these  acts  be  done,  non-combatants,  in  a  particular  place,  under 
si)ccial  circumstances,  may  be  disarmed,  required  to  give  security  for  their  peaceiYil 
conduct,  or  be  held  as  prisoners,  as  where  there  is  reason  to  doubt  their  inaction,  and 
the  situation  of  the  forces  in  possession  is  precarious.  (Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  427, 
428.)  The  Instructions  to  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  {siiprh,  note  166)  include 
among  persons  liable  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  "  all  men  who  belong  to  the 
rising  en  masse  of  tlie  hostile  country  ;  all  tliose  who  are  attached  to  the  army  for  its 
efficiency,  and  promote  directly  the  objects  of  the  war,  .  . .  citizens  who  accompany 
an  army  for  whatever  purpose,  such  as  sutlers,  editors  or  reporters  of  journals,  and 
contractors ; ''  and  so,  if  captured  on  belligerent  ground,  and  if  unfurnished  with  a  saf^ 
conduct  fVom  their  captor's  government,  "the  monarch  and  mem\>eT%  ot  \>[v^YvQiCk'C^^ 
reigning  family,  male  or  female;  the  chief  and  cliief  officen  of  \\i<e  YvoaVhXft  ^ON^ror 
jnent;  and  aJI  persona  who  are  of  particular  and  singular  use  and  benefit  U>  ^JtieVisw^S^ft 
Mrmj^  or  ita  goremment  "J  — D, 
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usage  of  nations,  which  has  now  acquired  the  force  of  law,  temples 
of  religion,  public  edifices  devoted  to  civil  purposes  only,  monu- 
ments of  art,  and  repositories  of  science,  are  exempted  from  the 

-'i  

general  operations  of  war.  Private  property  on  land  is  also  ex- 
empt from  confiscation,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  may  become 
booty  in  special  cases,  when  taken  from  enemies  in'  the  field  or 
in  besieged  towns,  and  of  military  contributions  levied  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hostile  territory.  This  exemption  extends  even 
to  the  case  of  an  absolute  and  xmqualified  conquest  of  the  enemy's 
country.  In  ancient  times,  both  the  movable  and  immovable  prop- 
erty of  the  vanquished  passed  to  the  conqueror.  Such  was  the 
Roman  law  of  war,  often  asserted  with  unrelenting  severity ;  and 
such  was  the  fate  of  the  Roman  provinces  subdued  by  the  northern 
barbarians,  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  western  empire.  A  large 
portion,  from  one  third  to  two  thirds,  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  vanquished  provincial's,  was  confiscated  and  partitioned  among 
their  conquerors.  The  last  example  in  Europe  of  such  a  conquest 
was  that  of  England,  by  William  of  Normandy.  Since  that  period, 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  Christendom,  conquest,  even  when 
confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  has  been  followed  by  no  general  or 
partial  transmutation  of  landed  property.  The  property  belonging 
to  the  government  of  the  vanquished  nation  passes  to  the  victorious 
State,  which  also  takes  the  place  of  the  former  sovereign,  in  respect 
to  the  eminent  domain.  Li  other  respects,  private  rights  are  un- 
affected by  conquest,  (a)^® 

■ 

(a)  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  9,  §  18.  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de 
TEurope,  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  sect.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  250-263.  Martens,  Trecis,  &c.,  Uv.  iii.  ch.i 
§§  279-282. 

[W9  Conquest  and  Belligerent  Occupation.  —  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  to 
treat  largely  of  the  laws  of  war.  Consequently  his  work  is  not  fUll  on  the  subject  of 
the  rights  of  a  conqueror  in  case  of  belligerent  occupation  (occupatio  beliica),  or  of  com- 
pleted conquest  (debellatio-ultima  victoria) ^  as  respects  immovable  property,  nioyables> 
incorporeal  rights,  and  obligations.  This  subject  has  received  a  Ml  treatment  in  the 
work  of  Pfeiffer  (B.  W.),  Das  Recht  der  Krieyseroberung  in  Beziehung  axtf  StaatKapitalie*, 
Cassel,  1823. 

Pfeiffer  discusses  the  subject  in  the  scholastic  manner  of  the  continental  publidsts, 

and  with  constant  reference  to  the  technical  terms  of  the  Roman  law.    His  views  may 

be  stated  in  substance  thus :  War-capture  (occupatio  hellica)  is,  by  the  showing  of  tU 

the  authorities,  only  a  species  of  the  occupatio  of  the  Roman  law,  and  follows  the 

came  rules ;  viz.,  there  mu&t  be  \\t«t%.V  corvioreal  appreJiensio,  the  taking  possession  of  aa 

unowned  object  (res  nullim),  'w\\\c\\,  m  oxd^x  to  «wOi\V\tA  ^i  ^^%»R«wan^  must  itself  be 

corporeal.     The  requisite  of  res  nullins  i*  »a.^«&^^  ^s^  ^\^  Tv^<i,\>D>».\.  wa.  ^^>Ktsc^\Ag^^ 

JUS  cammercii,  and  consequenWy  no  ca^ivcYV^  oi  o^ii«A>X^«  ^^  ^'^^i^  \««b«.  ^^i«^^ 
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5  347.  The  exceptions  to  these  ceneral  mitigations  of    ^ 

1  -lA  .-ij  o  o  Ravaging 

tlie  extreme  nghts  of  war,  considered  as  a  contest  of  force,  the  enemy's 
all  grow  out  of  the  same  original  principle  of  natural  law,  when  la^ 
which  authorizes  us  to  use  against  an  enemy  such  a  de- 

of  the  first  occupant    The  author  affirms  this  to  be  the  undoubted  law  of  modem  as 
well  as  of  former  times. 

As  to  the  requisite  of  a  corporeal  thing,  an  extension,  in  analogy  with  the  Roman  pri- 
vate law,  has  been  allowed  to  such  incorporeal  rights  {jura  in  re)  as  are  appurtenant  and 
accessory  to  a  corporeal  object ;  e.g.y  a  servitude  belonging  to  a  landed  estate  is  held  to 
be  occupied  togetlier  with  the  dominant  estate,  as  appurtenant  to  it  But  personal  ser- 
vitudes (i.e.,  belonging  to  persons),  and,  above  all,  obligations  {choses  in  action) ,  are  in- 
capable of  occupation ;  and,  by  mere  capture  and  conquest,  no  title  in  them  is  acquired. 

In  treating  the  effect  of  belligerent  occupation  of  immovables,  Pfeifier's  lang^uage 
is  not  free  firom  incongruities.  He  sometimes  admits  in  terms  a  provisional  or  revoca- 
ble property  dependent  upon  the  terms  of  the  peace ;  but  his  final,  er  pro/esao  result  is, 
that,  until  relinquishment  by  tlie  original  owner,  neither  the  captor  nor  his  grantee 
has  any  proprietary  title,  nor  even  a  defensible  and  precarious  one ;  and,  eventually,  he 
even  gives  tliis  as  the  general  rule,  to  which  movables  are  an  exception,  (pp.  71, 78.) 
As  to  obligations  (the  creditor's  interest  in  dioses  in  action) ,  capture  and  conquest 
per  se  create  no  right  of  ownership ;  and  the  legal  relation  of  creditor  can  only  be 
obtained  by  succession  into  the  status  and  rights  of  the  creditor.  In  case  of  a  private 
person,  tliis  could  be  done  in  invitum  only  by  reducing  the  creditor  to  slavery,  when 
tlie  master  would  succeed  to  his  rights. 

But,  on  the  point  of  effecting  a  succession  to  the  sovereign  or  State,  as  a  result  of 
capture  or  conquest,  and,  in  virtue  of  such  successorsliip,  becoming  substituted  as 
the  proper  creditor  in  tlie  public  securities,  Pfeifier  holds,  1st,  That,  so  long  as  the 
war  continues,  there  can  be  no  such  succession.  2d,  The  treaty  concluding  the  war 
will  generally  settle  this  question  in  practice,  if  thereby,  or  in  some  other  way,  the 
previous  sovereign  cedes  his  right,  or  merely  renounces  it,  leaving  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  8d,  If  this  do  not  occur,  then  the  substitution  in  fact 
of  the  new  power  for'thc  old ;  the  cessation  of  any  substantial  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  people ;  practical  general  acquiescence  in  the  relation  of  subjects,  together  with 
their  being  treated  as  such,  and  no  longer  as  public  enemies,  by  the  conqueror,  —  this 
state  of  things  will  suffice  to  create  him  successor  to  the  former  ruler,  and  conse- 
quently to  all  his  right  and  interest  in  the  public  assets. 

But,  though  occupation  merely  gives  the  conqueror  no  legal  right  to  play  the  part  of 
creditor  in  the  public  securities,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  military  duress  which  he 
may  exercise  over  tlie  debtors,  they  will  be  allowed  subsequently  the  benefit  of  certain 
payments  to  him  which  were  bond  Jide  compulsory.    Thus,  if,  by  direct  forcible  levy 
on  their  property,  or  by  a  command  attended  with  penal  consequences,  he  collects 
amounts  actually  due  by  the  terms  of  the  obligation,  this  will  be  regarded  as  an 
occufMitio  by  him  of  the  effects  of  the  enemy  State  in  their  hands.    This  is  a  relax- 
ation from  the  strict  rule  of  law ;   for,  a  money-debt  being  payable  ifl  genere^  the 
debtor  is  not  strictly  released  by  any  act  or  casualty  that  does  not  exhaust  the  genua. 
The  theory,  tliat  it  is  an  occupatio  of  the  property  of  the  hostile  sovereign  in  the 
debtor's  hands,  is  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  equity.    But,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  thU 
mo<lification  in  tlie  debtor's  &vor,  it  is  requisite  that  the  amount  «ViaX\  \)e  vXt««A^  ^\i^. 
Yet,  if  it  be  overdue,  and  that  by  the  debtor's  fault,  so  that  \>y  leaftoii  oil  Yv\^  ^^^kj 
t/ie  conqueror  has  liad  the  opportunity  to  carry  off  the  payment  due  to  ^e  \fNPp« 
creditor,  then  the  debtor  will  not  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  hie  paymcat.,    \t.  XD».'y  \» 
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gree  of  violence,  and  such  only,  as  may  bfe  necessary  to  secure  the 
object  of  hostilities.  The  same  general  rule,  which  determines 
hw  far  it  is  lawful  to  destroy  the  persons  of  enemies,  will  serve 
as  a  guide  in  judging  how  far  it  is  lawful  to  ravage  or  lay  waste 

suggested,  that,  if  the  debtor  is  compelled  to  anticipate  the  paj-daj,  his  hardship  is 
greater,  and  he  would  seem  entitled  to  the  same  equity  as  where  he  pajs  or  com- 
pounds a  debt  due ;  but  the  above  theory,  resorted  to  in  his  favor,  will  not  bear  so 
great  an  extension. 

Again,  the  paying  debtor  must  be  under  tlie  military  power  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
payment  by  a  non-resident  debtor  will  not  be  credited  to  him,  as  the  element  of  duress 
would  be  insufficient.  There  must  be  actual  payment :  acquittances  without  {layment 
will  not  avail.  If,  to  avoid  forcible  levy,  the  debtor  compromises,  or  avails  himself  of 
a  general  proviso  in  the  order  for  collection,  by  paying  a  portion  of  the  debt  for  the 
whole,  he  will  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  his  actual  payment,  as  an  expense  incurred 
to  preserve  the  whole  debt  from  occupatio,  whereby  it  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
original  creditor,  of  whom  he  is  regarded  in  this  transaction  as  negotiorum  pestor. 

The  entire  subject  of  the  rights  of  the  conqueror,  whether  by  virtue  of  mere  bellig- 
erent occupation,  or  of  completed  conquest,  and  with  reference  to  movables  and  immov- 
ables, corporeal  and  incorporeal  riglits,  is  treated  with  great  fulness  by  Halleck,  in  tluit 
portion  of  his  work  on  International  Law  which  relates  to  the  Laws  of  War.  Most  wri- 
ters on  international  law  treat  this  subject,  but  less  fully  tlian  Halleck,  with  whom  tlie 
laws  of  war  are  the  leading  object.  Heftier,  Europ.  Vtilker.  §§  124, 181-134, 186.  Puf- 
fendorf,  do  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  viii.  ch.  6.  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  5,  8, 13, 14.  Bouvier's 
Law  Dictionary,  verb.  "  conquest."  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  ch.  22.  Wild- 
man's  Intern.  Law,  i.  163  et  scq.    Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  157,  158,  §§  545-556. 

The  summary  of  the  positions  taken  by  these  writers,  on  the  several  departments 
of  this  subject,  may  be  stated  thus :  — * 

In  Ca8b  of  Completed  Conquest.  Completed  conquest  supposes  the  conquer- 
ing power  to  have  become  the  permanently  established  sovereignty  of  the  country. 
This  may  be  either  by  a  cession  from  the  former  sovereign,  or  by  a  practical  acqui- 
escence by  him  or  by  the  people  of  the  territory  in  its  subjection  to  the  conquering 
State,  or  by  the  entire  extinction  of  the  political  existence  of  the  conquered  State. 

(1)  Private  Property  of  Citizens.  When  this  clinnge  has  taken  place,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  relations  of  war  give  place  to  those  of  pence,  and  military  authority 
to  civil  administration.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  State  should  confis- 
cate the  property  of  its  new  subjects  any  more  than  of  its  old  subjects ;  for  the  fiict, 
that  they  were  formerly  enemies,  is  not  a  crime  or  a  penal  offence.  Nations  now 
respect  the  obligation  of  a  citizen  or  subject  to  sustain  his  own  State  in  war,  and  he  is 
treated  by  the  opposite  belligerent  as  a  prisoner  of  war, — in  otlier  words,  as  a  lawful 
belligerent,  and  not  as  a  criminal.  (This  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  enemies  in  a 
civil  war  which  has  its  origin  in  rebellion ;  for  that  is,  in  law,  a  criminal  oflence.)  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  private  property  of  citizens  is  not  considered  as  transferred 
by  the  completed  conquest  to  the  conquering  State.  It  is  a  distinct  question,  how  fiir 
the  completed  conquest  affects  acts  of  ownership  done  by  the  conquering  State  wliile 
in  hostile  military  occupation.  Not  only  does  the  State,  now  become  tlie  sovereign, 
respect  private  rights  and  titles,  but  is  bound  to  make  laws  and  regulations  to  insure 
to  individuals  the  mean*  of  exeTC\ft\xv%  ocv^i  ^w^qvvu^  their  rights,  appropriate  to  the 
new  political  system  under  w\uc\\  iVvey  \\sk.\^  \>a&^^^. 

(2)   The  Political  Laws  of  the   Former  State.   V^^\\^AQ«^\vL^K%  wA  %^^V^sc\^\xk^v   ' 
reciprocal  relation  between  ciUiena  an^  l\i^\>o^?  \^>^<^^-  ^^  ^^^  ^:««^^V\5^«««^ 
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their  country.  If  this  be  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
just  ends  of  war,  it  may  be  lawfully  done,  but  not  otherwise. 
Thus,  if  the  progress  of  an  enemy  cannot  be  stopped,  nor  ox\r 

the  former  body  politic  has  ceased  to  exist.  Consequently,  the  former  political  system 
disappears,  and  a  new  one  takes  its  place.  And  the  new  political  system  is  established 
and  regulated  by  its  own  force  and  on  its  own  principles.  The  political  and  civil 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  country  depend  on  the  provisions  of  the  new  system, 
in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations  on  the  subject. 

(3)  AUe/jiance  to  the  Conquering  State.  In  tlie  absence  of  any  treaty  stipulations  on 
this  point,  it  is  considered  that  the  citizens  of  the  conquered  country  owe  absolute 
allegiance  to  the  new  State.  If  it  is  a  bare  case  of  conquest,  the  conqueror,  now 
become  the  permanent  sovereign,  can  surely  forbid  the  departure  of  former  citizens 
from  the  country,  and  claim  sovereign  rights  over  them.  In  the  case  of  a  title  resting 
solely  on  cession,  it  is  understood  that  the  former  citizens  have  the  option  to  stay  or 
leave  the  country,  and  the  continuance  of  their  domicil  is  conclusive  on  tlie  obligation 
of  permanent  allegiance. 

(4)  Municijxd  Private 'Laws,  The  reaitons  for  considering  the  former  political  laws 
as  abrogated  do  not  apply  to  the  municipal  laws,  which  regulate  the  private  relations  . 
of  individuals  to  each  other,  and  their  private  rights  of  property.  The  change  of 
sovereignty  does  not  obliterate  tlie  subject-matters  of  property  or  obligations,  nor  the 
parties  to  the  rights,  duties,  or  comitacts ;  and,  in  respect  to  the&e  tilings,  there  is  a 
permanent  necessity  for  an  uninterrupted  existence  of  laws  of  some  kind.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  held  that  tlie  mmiicipal  private  code  remains  in  force.  Yet  it  is  not 
propria  I'igore,  or  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  conquered  country,  but  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  new  sovereignty,  which  is  held  to  intend  the  continuance  of  such  laws 
in  the  alisence  of  new  laws  displacing  them. 

(5)  Proi>erty  of  the.  Conquered  State,  The  conqueror  succeeds  to  the  public  prop- 
erty of  the  conquered  State,  of  wliatever  character,  whether  movable  or  immovable, 
corporeal  or  incorporeal,  lying  in  possession  or  in  right  of  action.  It  can,  of  course, 
give  valid  titles  to  it,  and  valid  acquittances  to  debtors  of  the  former  State ;  and  the 
debtors  are  bound  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  new  State,  as  the  successor  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  old.  The  notorious  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel 
to  recognize  the  sale  of  crown-lands  made  by  tlie  King  of  Westphalia,  was  a  violation 
of  this  principle.  Uis  State  was  conquered  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  who  made  a  com- 
pleted conquest  of  it,  and  incorporated  it  into  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  was 
recognized  as  a  sovereignty  by  the  treaties  of  Tilsit  and  Schonbrunn,  and  by  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Euroiie,  for  not  less  than  seven  years.  When  the  Elector  was  restored  to 
his  throne  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  he  retook  possession  of  the  former  crown-lands, 
which  his  own  subjects  liad  bought  of  the  King  of  Westphalia,  and  refused  to  recog- 
nize their  titles,  or  to  make  them  any  pecuniary  allowance.  He  rei\ised  to  permit  his 
courts  to  pass  upon  the  question,  or  to  leave  it  to  arbitration ;  and  the  injured  parties 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  cither  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  or  tlie  Germanic 
Confederation,  to  interfere  for  their  redress.  The  course  of  tlie  Elector  has  been  con- 
demned  by  publicists. 

Heffter,  Europ.  Viilker.  §§  185, 186 ;  Rotteck  und  Welcker's  Staats-Lexikon  (Do- 
mainen-kiiufer) ;  Schweckart's  Napoleon  und  die  Kurhess.  Capitalschuldner.  PhiUi- 
more's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §§  673,  574.    Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  ^40,  ft4\. 

The  P^lector  of  Hesse  Cassel  also  refused  to  respocft  tl\e  paymexvXa  TCiwVfe  \s^  >a^ft 
public  debtors  to  the  King  of  Westphalia.     The  case  of  the  Couut  Vow  \\«\vdi,  n«VX<^ 
was  carried  Uirough  several  tribunals,  wa«  a  fair  test  of  the  pimcvv^^.     CoxMoXNoa. 
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own  frontier  secured,  or  if  the  approaches  to  a  town  intended  to 
be  attacked  cannot  be  made  without  laying  waste  the  intermediate 
territory,  the  extreme  case  may  justify  a  resort  to  measures  not 

Hahn,  a  resident  of  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  compounded  with  the  King  of  Wett- 
phalia  for  the  debt  he  owed  to  Hesse  Cassel,  and  obtained  a  release ;  and  the  Dudij 
of  Mecklenburg  declared  the  mortgage  upon  the  count's  estate,  given  to  secure  that 
debt,  to  be  cancelled  and  void.  On  his  restoration,  the  Elector  instituted  proceedingi 
as  a  creditor  against  the  estate.  The  first  two  tribunals — the  Law  Faculties  of  Breslan 
and  Kiel — decided  that  the  Elector  could  recover  so  much  of  the  debt  aa  the  count  had 
not  actually  paid.  This  was  upon  the  theory  that  the  possession  of  the  King  of  West- 
phalia was  a  military  occupation,  as  of  a  transient  conqueror.  The  final  tribunal 
decided  that  the  debt  was  validly  cancelled,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  King  of  West- 
phalia had  become  the  permanent  and  recognized  sovereign  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  that 
the  return  of  the  Elector  could  not  be  considered  as  a  continuance  of  his  former  sover- 
eignty in  such  a  sense  as  to  invalidate  tlie  sovereign  acts  of  tlie  King  of  Westphalia  in 
dealing  with  the  public  debts.  Hemer's  Europ.  Vtilker.  §§  186-188.  PfeifiTer's  Kriegs- 
erob.  ut  supra.  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §§  568-572.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  84*2. 
Botteck  und  Welcker's  Staats-Lexikon,  tit.  Domainen-kaufer.  Schweckart's  Napoleon 
und  die  Kurhess.  Capitalschuldner.     Conversations-Lexikon,  iii.  Domainen. 

(6)  Retro-active  Effect.  The  completed  conquest  operates  to  confirm  and  complete 
the  rights  and  titles  which  the  conquering  power  may  have  given,  by  virtue  of  previous 
belligerent  occupation,  to  the  public  property  of  the  conquered  State.  Such  titles,  be- 
ing given  as  and  for  absolute  titles,  yet,  iu  their  nature,  subject  to  the  chances  and  final 
results  of  the  war,  take  their  date,  after  the  complete  conquest,  from  the  original  g^rant. 
As  to  the  alienations  of  public  property  by  virtue  of  belligerent  occupation,  vide  infrh. 

Belligerent  Occupation.  Belligerent  occupation  implies  a  firm  possession,  so 
that  the  occupying  power  can  execute  its  will  either  by  force  or  by  acquiescence  of 
the  people,  and  for  an  indefinite  ftiture,  subject  only  to  the  chances  of  war.  .On  the 
other  hand,  it  implies  that  the  status  of  war  continues  between  the  countries,  whether 
fighting  has  ceased  or  not,  and  that  tlie  occupying  power  has  not  become  the  perma- 
nent civil  sovereign  of  the  country.  The  efiect  of  such  occupation  may  be  consid- 
ered under  several  heads :  — 

(1)  Allegiance  and  Political  Laws.    As  the  State  has  not  been  able  to  protect  its 

citizens,  its  claim  upon  their  allegiance  is  suspended  during  hostile  occupation.     They 

not  only  cannot  be  afterwards  punished  for  having  acquiesced  in  the  authority 

that  has  gained  control  over  the  place,  but  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  to  their 

government,  atler  restoration,  taxes  or  excise  or  customs  duties  for  the  time  tlie  place 

was  iu  the  enemy's  possession.    (United  States  v.  Rice  (the  Castine  Case,)  Wlieaton's 

Bep.  iv.  246.    Fleming  v.  Page,  Howard,  ix.  G63.     Cross  v.  Harrison,  Howard,  xvi. 

164.)    The  people  of  the  conquered  place  who  submit  to  tlie  conqueror  and  remain, 

as  non-combatants,  owe  a  temporary  and  qualified  allegiance  to  the  occupying  power. 

The  commander  of  the  occupying  forces  has  a  right  to  require  of  the  inhabitants  an 

oath  or  parole,  not  inconsistent  with  their  general  and  ultimate  allegiance  to  tlieir  own 

State.    He  may  require  of  them  an  oath  or  promise  to  remain  quiet,  and  make  no 

attempt  to  disturb  his  authority,  and  to  submit  to  such  laws  as  shall  be  made  for  the 

government  of  the  place.    He  may  require  them  to  do  police  service,  but  not  to  tske 

arms  against  their  own  country.    InAcftOi^Viv  xYve  absence  of  any  such  formal  promise, 

it  18  understood  in  modern  1lme»,  tW\,\iy  \sC\t\\\^\\\^\iX<\\>\^^ 

submitting  to  the  autliority,  t\ie  cVWzcii  \vo\A^  \vvm%^\i  wix  *&  «wi  x«\.  wsjawKi, 

re«ti^t,and«treateda8baVmg«iNfiii^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^:^X.i»«*^ 
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warranted  by  the  ordinary  purposes  of  war.  If  modem  usage  has 
sanctioned  any  other  exceptions,  they  will  be  found  in  the  right  of 
reprisals,  or  vindictive  retaliation.     The  whole  international  code 

or  persons  who,  by  resistance,  or  attempts  at  resistance,  or  by  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
authority,  take  the  attitude  of  combatants,  may  be  placed  under  restraint  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Modem  writers  have  gone  so  &r  as  to  contend,  that  citizens,  who  come  under 
this  temporary  and  partial  allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  cannot  throw  it  off  and  resist 
tlie  authority  by  force,  except  on  grounds  analogous  to  those  which  justify  revolution. 
If  the  occupying  power  does  not  do  its  part  to  protect  the  citizen  in  his  person  or 
property,  or  makes  unreasonable  and  tyrannical  exactions,  these  may  constitute,' as  in 
a  case  of  revolution,  ethical  justification  for  a  resort  to  stratagem  or  force  to  overthrow 
the  government 

Whether  the  laws  which  the  occupying  power  establishes  ofer  a  conquered  place 
are  those  of  the  conquering  country,  or  such  otlier  and  different  laws  as  that  power  shall 
choose  to  establish,  is  a  matter  of  internal  and  not  of  international  law.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  place  so  held  is  not  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  the 
general  laws  of  the  Union  do  not,  proprio  vigore,  extend  over  it ;  but  it  is  simply  a  dis- 
trict held  by  the  military  power,  for  the  belligerent  purposes  of  the  Union,  and  is 
subject  to  such  laws  as  the  belligerent  authorities  of  the  Union  may  establish.  Con- 
gress is  considered  as  having  a  general  authority  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of 
such  places,  under  its  authority  over  martial  and  military  law ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  Acts  of  Congress,  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  establishes  such  rules  as  he 
sees  fit  (Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  784-C.  Fleming  v.  Page,  How.  ix.  G15.  Cross  v. 
Harrison,  How.  xvi.  164.)  Importations  into  the  United  States  firom  such  places  are 
held  to  be  foreign  and  not  domestic  trade,  within  the  meaning  of  the  revenue  laws. 
By  the  British  system,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  a  conquered  place  becomes, 
ipso  Jhcio,  a  part  of  the  king's  domain,  and  its  inhabitants  become  in  all  respects  his 
subjects.  (Calvin's  Case,  Coke's  Rep.  Part  VII.  Elphinstone  v,  Bedreechund,  Knapp, 
338.  Campbell  v.  Hall,  State  Trials,  xxiii.  322.  Same,  Cowper,  i.  206.  Fabrigas  v, 
Mostyn,  Cowper,  i.  165.  Collet  v,  Keith,  East  ii.  260.  Blanchard  v.  Guldy,  Mod. 
Rep.  iv.  225.)  Still,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  citizens  of  such  a  place  are  citi- 
zens of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  have  political  privileges  as  such,  as  a  right  to 
vote,  or  to  be  represented  in  Parliament  Foreign  nations  must  accept  the  de  facto 
condition  of  the  place,  and  comply  with  such  commercial  and  police  regulations,  and 
pay  such  duties,  as  the  occupying  power  shall  establish,  if  they  clioose  to  trade  there ; 
and  treaty  rights  bearing  on  those  subjects,  whemer  made  with  the  conquering  or  the 
conquered  State,  are  inapplicable. 

(2)  The  ExU-nt  of  the  Belliyerent  Occupation,  The  authority  of  the  conqueror 
extends  no  further  than  his  actual  power  extends.  Such  persons,  such  things,  and 
such  districts  of  country,  as  are  under  his  hand  and  submit  to  his  authority,  or  are 
coerced  by  it,  are  subject  to  his  laws.    His  title  rests  on  force,  and  is  measured  by  it 

(8)  MunicifHil  ami  Private  Iaiws.  In  case  of  belligerent  occupation,  as  in  case  of 
comi)leted  conquest,  the  private  laws  of  the  former  State  subsist,  unless  they  are  sus- 
pen<led  by  the  act  of  the  occupying  power,  and  for  the  same  reason, — that  some  laws 
must  exist,  to  regulate  private  rights  and  relations,  and  the  persons  and  things  which 
are  their  subjects  remain  unchanged :  therefore  the  laws  are  permitted  to  continue 
until  a  change  is  expressly  made. 

(4)  Immovable  Propertif.    By  belligerent  occupation,  the  bonquetot  \ka,%  V\\^  tv^X.  Vi 
appropriate  the  use  of  public  lands,  and  of  all  incorporeal  lighta  nucoc^aorj  to  >j!BfcTx^. 
HeJBajrcdnfBcate  the  rents  and  taxes  due,  and  use  these  landa  in  wie\!iN?«L^  «a\v^  %e«* 

ft7«  '  4^1 
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is  founded  upon  reciprocity.  The  rules  it  prescribes  are  observed 
by  one  nation,  in  confidence  that  they  will  be  so  by  others.  Where, 
then,  the  established  usages  of  war  are  violated  by  an  enemy,  and 

fit.  But,  as  his  occupation  is  subject  to  the  chances  of  war,  so  is  his  title  to  what  he 
cannot  remoTe  and  corporeally  make  his  own.  Ue  cannot,  therefore,  gire  to  another  a 
permanent  title  to  public  lands.  Whoever  takes  a  title  from  'the  occupier,  takes  it 
subject  to  the  results  of  the  war.  If  the  title  is,  on  its  ftce,  complete  and  permanent, 
and  the  war  results  in  a  completed  and  recognized  sovereignty  of  the  grantor,  the  title 
of  the  alienee  is  confirmed,  and  takes  its  date  from  the  original  grant.  As  to  who 
may  take  grants  from  the  belligerent  occupier,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  if  a  subject  of 
the  late  sovereign  purchases  a  title,  he  may  be  treated  by  his  sovereign  as  dealing 
with  the  enemy,  and  supplying  him  with  means.  Indeed,  the  purchase  ia  incon- 
sistent with  his  allegiance.  If  a  neutral  private  citizen  buys  a  title,  he  takes  it  subject 
to  the  results  of  the  war.  If  a  neutral  State  takes  a  title,  the  act  is  considered  as  so  fiir 
an  abandonment  of  neutrality.  It  is  an  attempt  to  place  the  contingent  property  of  one 
belligerent  State  out  of  the  reach  of  the  chances  of  war ;  and  tlie  neutral  State  can- 
not assert  its  title  against  tlie  original  sovereign,  if  he  regain  i>osses8ion,  except  as  a 
hostile  act.  (Ualleck's  Intern.  I^w,  441M51.  Yattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  18,  §  198.  Kent's 
Conim.  i.  110.)  In  like  manner,  a  sale  of  his  public  lands  by  the  excluded  sovereign, 
while  they  are  under  hostile  occupation,  is  only  a  transfer  of  his  chance  of  regaining 
them ;  and  a  sale  made  by  him  in  view  of  a  probable  loss  of  his  territory,  to  defeat 
the  rights  of  the  probable  conqueror,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  stratagem  of  war, 
and  not  as  a  bona  jide  transfer.  As  to  private  property  in  immovables,  the  occupying 
power  is  not  considered,  in  the  modem  practice  of  nations,  as  autliorized  to  confiscate 
their  use  and  income.  He  may  make  sucli  use  of  them  as  the  necessities  of  war 
require,  and  subject  them  to  taxes  and  contributions ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  militaiy 
occupation  does  not  work  a  transfer  of  the  uses  or  income  of  private  lauds,  or  author- 
ize such  a  transfer  to  be,  in  fact,  made. 

(5)  PulJic  Movable  Prnjiertt/.  It  is  the  tendency  of  States,  in  all  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, to  treat  the  transfer  of  corporeal  movable  property,  —  what  tlie  Common  Law 
calls  chaitdsy  —  as  far  as  i>os8ible,  as  giving  the  full  title  to  the  possessor.  The  simple 
and  severe  rules  of  war  take  tlie  same  direction.  The  belligerent  occupant  is  treated 
as  acquiring  a  complete  title  to  all  corporeal  movables  of  the  hostile  State  wliich 
come  under  his  actual  control.  He  may,  by  leaving  them  behind  him,  and  by  tlieir 
coming  back  to  the  potKSCssion  of  the  former  State,  lose  his  title :  but,  if  he  has  per- 
fected it  by  actual  possession  and  ttie  exercise  of  his  right  of  confiscation,  they  are 
his ;  and  the  former  State  takes  them,  if  at  all,  as  a  recapture,  for  its  own  benefit,  by  a 
new  title.  All  incorporeal  rights  in  movables  follow  the  fortune  of  the  movablt'S. 
They  pass  to  the  conqueror,  if  they  are  rights ;  and,  as  far  as  they  are  servitudes  or 
liens,  the  conqueror  takes  the  things  purged  of  the  servitudes  or  liens. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  public  movable  property  the  right  to  transfer  which  has 

been  a  good  deal  questioned ;    that  is,  collections  of  works  of  art,  science,  natural 

history,  and  libraries.     This  subject  is  treated  in  the  text,  infray  §§  852-354 ;  and 

note  170,  infra,  on  the  Restitution  of  the  Collections  at  the  Louvre.     As  to  State 

papers,  public  archives,  historical  records,  judicial  and  legal  documents,  &c.,  all 

publicists  seem  agreed  that  they  should  neither  be  destroyed  nor  removed.     They 

are  not  of  commercial,  cxc\\ai\gca\Avi  NsXvxe  \  \Wvy  destruction  does  not  aid  belligerent 

operations ;  they  are  necessary  to  tV\e  pxoo^^^  o^  \i\Vs-A\vi  \\\^\\&\  kcA  %xsi/\si.^Mit,  adbe^ 

ent  to  the  local  government.    (,HaX\ev:VftlT\Vetii.\.;vvj  .^Vi.  \:\^V«^^^^v^^O[^»ak,VV, 

116.     Kent's  Comm.  i.  92.    Ucf£Uii^t^^>«^^'^^^^^-^'^'^A^'^^ 
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there  are  no  other  means  of  restraining  his  excesses,  retaliation 
may  justly  be  resorted  to  by  the  suflFering  nation,  m  order  to  com- 
pel the  enemy  to  return  to  the  observance  of  the  law  which  he  has 
violated,  (a) 

(6)  Private  Corporeal  Property  in  Movables.  In  modem  warfare,  private  property 
in  moTables  is  not  considered  as  transferred  to  the  conqueror  b^  the  mere  &ct  of 
belligerent  occupation  of  tlie  country.  There  must  be  an  act  of  capture  or  trans- 
fer. The  invading  or  occupying  army  will  take  all  movables  which  are  directly 
and  primarily  capable  of  use  in  war.  (See  note,  in/ra,  on  Contraband  of  War;  also 
note  171,  infra,  on  Distinction  between  Enemy's  Property  at  Sea  and  on  Land.) 
Tliis  is  because  they  are,  in  substance,  contraband  of  war.  It  may  also  take  to  its 
own  use  whatever  its  military  necessities  require,  as  live  stock,  provisions,  clothing, 
&c.  Whether  it  sliall  make  compensation  or  not,  for  movables  of  that  descrip- 
tion so  taken,  is  matter  of  State  or  belligerent  policy  solely.  It  may  also  levy  forced 
contributions  on  personal  property,  whether  it  be  directly  usable  in  war  or  not,  as 
on  the  money  of  citizens  of  the  conquered  country,  to  meet  its  own  necessities.  In 
short,  it  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  support  itself  on  the  resources  of  the  invaded  and  occupied 
country.  Yet  no  transfer  of  title  to  all  or  any  movables,  being  private  property,  is 
worked  by  the  mere  fact  of  belligerent  occupation  of  the  country.  So  much  of  the 
rights  of  mere  booty,  lootj  or  plunder,  as  the  civilization  of  modem  times  has  left, 
is  restrained  in  its  effects  on  all  parties  by  i\\%  rule  tliat  it  belongs  primarily  to  the 
State,  the  captor  taking  only  what  is  allowed  him  by  the  State,  by  express  or  implied 
permission. 

(7)  Incorporeal  Personal  Ritjhts,  Incorporeal  rights  belonging  to  things  —  that  is, 
what  the  Koman  law  terms  nal  rights  —  follow  the  fortune  of  tlie  thing.  But  in- 
corporeal rights  of  a  purely  personal  character,  adhering  to  the  person,  are  not  occu- 
pied or  possessed  by  the  conqueror,  by  the  fact  of  occupying  a  region  in  which  the 
owner  of  tlie  rights  resides,  or  even  by  the  possession  of  his  person.  Nothing  short  of  a 
reduction  of  the  owner  to  slavery  —  no  longer  a  permissible  process — confiscates  such 
rights.  In  this  class,'  come  debts  and  other  personal  obligations.  The  conqueror  can 
coerce  resident  debtors  so  far  as  to  compel  them  to  pay  to  him  debts  tliey  owe  the 
ejected  sovereign.  In  such  case,  as  we  have  seen  supra,  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  and 
payable  under  the  kind  of  coercion  the  conqueror  can  exert,  is  a  defence  to  the  resi- 
dent debtor  to  the  extent  of  the  payment  made.  It  does  not  cover  mere  releases 
or  quittances.  It  is  a  defence  to  a  second  demand,  to  the  extent  of  the  coercion 
and  actual  payment.  A  non-resident  debtor  of  the  ejected  sovereign  has  not  the  ex- 
cuse of  coercion ;  and  a  payment  by  him  is  in  his  own  wrong,  and  not  a  defence  against 
the  demand  of  the  restored  sovereign.  And  the  possession,  by  the  military  occupant, 
of  the  documentary  evidence  of  a  debt  duo  to  the  ejected  State  or  its  inhabitants, 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  the  debt  itself,  so  as  to  make  the  military  occupant 
the  legal  alienee  of  the  creditor.  (Ilalleck's  Intem.  Law,  461-8.  Ueffter's  Europ. 
Volker.  134.  rhillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §§  561-2.  Pfeifler's  Kriegserobcrung, 
165-180.     Vattel,  Uv.  iii.  ch.  14,  §  112.) 

(8)  Slavery,  A  slave  stands  in  two  relations  to  his  master  and  his  master's  sover- 
eign, —  that  of  an  article  of  property,  and  that  of  a  human  being.  Kegarded  as  a  mere 
article  of  private  property  on  land,  —  a  movable  corporeal  chattel, — he  would  i\.Qt  \)^ 

(a)  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  8,  §  142;  ch.  9,  §§  166-173.    Martens,  I^t<ie\ft  Olm  l^wiX  ^«^ 
Gena  Alodenw  de  rEurope,  liv.  viii.  ch.  4,  §§  272-280.    mu\)er,Vax\.\l.\iX.^^«KX.» 
4  cb.  1,  §§  262-266. 
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Di8ciw-  §  348.  The  last  war  between  the  United  States  and 
twwn  the  Great  Britain  was  marked  by  a  series  of  destructive  meas- 
and  British  ures  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  directed  against  both  per- 
m«mt™unon  ^ons  and  property  hitherto  deemed  exempt  from  hostilities 
durinl;*/he^  by  the  general  usage  of  civilized  nations.  These  meas- 
late  war.      xipcs  wcro  attempted  to  be  justified,  as  acts  of  retaliation 

transferred  from  the  private  citizen  to  the  occupying  power,  except  as  being  oootni- 
band  of  war :  a  test  that  could  be  applied  only  to  the  males  capable  of  military  service 
or  of  labor  in  aid  of  war.  But,  as  persons  capable  of  being  used  by  the  will  of  the 
master  or  his  State,  irrespective  of  their  own  will,  in  war,  as  soldiers  or  as  laborers, 
the  occupying  sovereign  has  the  right  to  transfer  their  faculty  of  service  from'  the 
enemy  to  himself.  They  are  so  directly  liable  to  State-control  in  war,  that  their  con- 
dition  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  And,  as  the  slaves  are  grouped,  at  least  tempo* 
rarily,  in  fiimilies,  with  rights  at  least  moral,  in  the  service  and  afiection  and  duty  of 
one  another,  the  transfer  includes  the  whole  slave  population  —  of  women,  children, 
and  jiersons  not  capable  of  labor, — as  appurtenant  to  the  laborers.  If  the  occupying 
State  holds  slaves,  the  slaves  merely  change  masters ;  if  it  does  not,  tlie  slaves  are 
emanci]mted.  Their  emancipation  is  as  complete  as  their  mere  transfer  would  have 
been.  It  is  a  plenary  act  of  ownership  exercised  upon  them  by  the  capturing  power, 
in  actual  possession.  The  emancipating  of  slaves  by  the  occupying  power  may  also 
be  treated  as  an  exercise  of  temporary  power  of  conquest  over  the  political  system 
of  the  ejected  enemy,  which,  as  far  as  it  operates  on  slaves  to  give  them  freedom,  is 
complete,  and  must  be  so  regarded  by  all  neutrals,  and  by  the  conquered  State 
itself,  after  peace,  on  the  principle  of  uti  possidetis.  It  is  true,  that,  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary  war,  the  United  States  Government  claimed  compensation  for  slaves  who  were 
induced  by  proclamation  to  escape  to  the  British  lines,  and  were  there  protected,  and 
carried  off  by  the  British  forces ;  and,  in  the  negotiations  after  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  J. 
Q.  Adams  took  the  ground,  that  emanci])ation  of  slaves  was  not  a  legitimate  mode  of 
warfare.  But,  during  this  period,  the  slaveholding  power  was  able  to  control  the 
action  of  the  government,  in  all  matters  bearing  u{K)n  its  interests.  The  arbitration  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  related  only  to  the  construction  of  the  article  in  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  and  gave  indemnity  for  slaves  carried  away  fi'om  captured  places  stipulated 
to  be  restored  ;  and  he  declined  to  award  indemnification  for  slaves  which  the  British 
forces  carried  from  other  places  not  stipulated  to  be  restored.  (Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to 
Mr.  Rush,  July  7,  1820 ;  same  to  Mr.  Middleton,  Oct.  18,  1820;  same  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
Aug.  22,' 1815:  Am.  State  Papers,  iv.  117.  The  award  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of 
April  22, 1822.  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  vi.  66.  U.  S.  Laws,  viii.  282.)  During  the 
civil  war  of  1861-5,  the  commanders  of  the  national  forces  refused  to  restore  slaves  that 
fled  to  their  lines,  or  that  came  under  their  control,  to  masters  who  were  domiciled  in 
places  under  control  of  the  rebel  enemies.  This  was  a  war  measure,  and  put  on  the 
ground  that  the  slaves  were  in  the  nature  of  contraband  of  war.  By  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  17, 1862  (U.  S.  Laws,  xii.  500),  slaves  of  any  persons  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lion, coming  within  the  lines  of  the  armies  of  the  Union ;  and  all  slaves  captured  from 
such  persons,  or  deserted  by  them,  and  coming  under  the  control  of  the  armies  of  the 
Union ;  and  slaves  of  such  persons,  found  in  any  place  occupied  by  the  rebel  force*, 
and  afterwards  by  the  anniea  oi  l\\e\Imoiv, —  >NQrQ  declared  to  be  captives  of  war,  and 
to  be  for  ever  free.  By  ti\e  same  «kC\.,\Xv^  YTfe«v\iL^^\.  ns^sa  ^\3L>(>aftTVL^  Vi  employ  pe^ 
sons  of  African  descent  in  t\\c  p\i\i\i<i  m\\\\a.n  *^xV\t^.  ^T^i\^^\v\.\:\s«s3ysi,\s^  v 
proclamation  of  Ist  Janmry,  m^,  Aes\sv^v^^  ^^^^a^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  vaM.  ^l%N»te^^ 
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for  similar  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  American  forces  on  the 
frontiers  of  Canada,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Secretary  Monroe, 
by  Admiral  Cochrane,  commanding  the  British  naval  forces  on  the 
North  American  station,  dated  on  board  his  flag-ship  in  the  Patux- 
ent  River,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1814.  In  this  communication 
it  was  stated  that  tlie  British  admiral,  having  been  called  upon  by 

still  engaged  in  rebellion,  and  then  declared  as  follows :  "  By  virtue  of  the  power  in  me 
Tested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  tlie  United  States,  in  time  of 
actual  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit 
and  necessary  war  measure,  ...  I  do  order  and  declare,  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  said'designated  States  and  parts  of  States  are,  and  from  henceforth  shall  be,  free ; 
and  that  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  order  of  emancipation  was  not  a  legislative  act  of  the 
law-making  power  of  the  Union,  but  an  act  of  the  President,  in  his  character  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  a  military  measure.  Although  the  language  of  the  proclama- 
tion is  general,  and  in  the  present  tense,  as  if  giving  a  legal  status  of  freedom,  from 
its  date,  to  all  slaves  in  the  designated  States,  still,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
would  seem,  that,  being  a  military  measure,  by  a  commander-in-chief  who  had  no 
general  legislative  authority  over  regions  of  country  not  in  his  possession,  it  could  not 
operate  further  than  as  a  military  order.  From  that  time,  all  slaves  coming  under 
the  control  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  recognized  by  the  law 
of  belligerent  occupation,  were  to  be  free.  If  this  is  the  correct  view  of  the  virtue  of 
the  proclamation,  it  became  thereafter  a  question  of  fact,  as  to  each  slave  and  each 
region  of  country,  whether  the  forces  of  the  Union  had  such  possession  as  to  give  ^ 
effect  to  the  proclamation.  In  time  of  peace,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  was 
matter  of  local  and  not  of  national  legislation  :  and  it  could  not  be  maintained  that 
the  civil  war  gave  Congress  a  general  legislative  power  on  that  subject  over  regions  oi 
country  covered  by  those  States,  and  not  in  possession  of  the  Union  forces ;  or  that  the 
President,  as  commander-in-chief,  had  any  legislative  f\inctions  which  could  operate,  by 
a  mere  declaration  of  his  will,  in  places  out  of  his  belligerent  control.  Whether  this  is 
the  proper  view  of  the  proclamation,  or  it  had  any  iiirtlier  virtue  and  effect,  is  now  of 
little  more  than  speculative  importance,  as  all  the  designated  regions  did,  at  last,  come 
under  the  military  occupation  of  the  armies  of  tlie  Union,  in  such  sense  as  to  effect  the 
emancipation  of  all  slaves,  in  the  strictest  view  of  the  law  of  belligerent  occupation ; 
and  the  system  of  slavery  has  since  been  abolished,  throughout  the  Union,  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  The  ethical  objection  to  a  general  military  proclamation  of 
freedom  to  slaves  of  the  enemy,  and  an  employment  of  them  as  soldiers  in  war  against 
their  late  masters,  was  not  sustained  by  tiie  events  in  tlie  United  States.  The  pro- 
clamation was  followed  by  no  insurrections  or  acts  of  violence  by  the  slaves ;  and  those 
employed  as  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  the  Union,  obeyed  the  articles  of  war,  and  gave 
no  cause  of  alarm  or  complaint. 

(0)  Jus  Postliminii.    In  modem  international  law,  the  analogies  of  the  Roman  post- 
liminy are  extended,  under  the  same  name,  and  with  some  changes.    The  term  is  used 
in  relation  to  all  kinds  of  property  and  of  status.    Captivity  has  now  no  effect  on  the 
political  status  of  prisoners,  after  a  return  home.    By  tlie  Roman  law ,  \\\e  TCAaX'^T  ^  «h 
slave  had  the  benefit  of  postUmiDy  in  all  cases  of  return  during  the  nv«x,\>^  ^\A.\.«H«t 
means  elated.    It  is  the  opiDion  of  most  jurists,  that  modem  VnXeTnaXYOttfsiL  Xaw  '«wi3^ 
not  now  recognize  that  right;  but  that  a  slave,  freed  by  a  conqueror,  \»  ^^lsA  *vcl  tcwer 
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the  governoFTgeneral  of  the  Ganadas  to  aid  him  in  carrying  into 
efTect  measures  of  retaliation  against  the  mhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  wanton  destruction  committed  by  their  army  in 
Upper  Canada,  it  had  become  the  duty  of  the  admiral  to  issue  to 
the  naval  forces  under  his  command  an  order  to  destroy  and  lay 
waste  such  towns  and  districts  on  the  coast  as  might  be  found 
assailable. 
The  R  349.  Iq  the  answer  of  the  American  government  to 

answer  of  "^  '^ 

the  United  this  Communication,  dated  at  Washington  on  the  6th  of 
eminent.  September,  1814,  it  was  stated  that  it  had  seen,  with  the 
greatest  surprise,  that  this  system  of  devastation  which  had 
been  practised  by  the  British  forces,  so  manifestly  contrary  to 
the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  was  placed  on.  the  ground  of 
retaliation.  No  sooner  were  the  United  States  compelled  to 
resort  to  war  against  Great  Britain,  than  they  resolved  to  wage 
it  in  a  manner  most  consonant  to  the  principles  of  humanity, 
and  to  those  friendly  relations  which  it  was  desirable  to  pre- 
serve between  the  two  nations,  after  the  restoration  of  peace. 
They  perceived,  however,  with  the  deepest  regret,  that  a  spirit 
alike  just  and  humane,  was  neither  cherished  nor  acted  on  by  the 
British  government.  Without  dwelling  on  the  d  ?plorable  cruelties 
committed  by  the  Indian  savages,  in  the  British  ranks  and  in  Brit- 
ish pay,  at  the  river  Raisin,  which  had  never  been  disavowed  or 
atoned  for,  the  American  government  referred,  as  more  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  subject  of  the  above  communication,  to 
the  wanton  desolation  that  was  committed,  in  1813,  at  Havre-de- 
Grace  and  Georgetown,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  These  villages 
were  burnt  and  ravaged  by  the  British  naval  forces,  to  the  ruin  of 

dom  by  the  peace :  and  no  neutral  State  will  now  regard  the  right  of  the  former  miflter 
as  continuing,  for  any  purpose,  after  such  emancipation.  In  case  of  recapture  during 
war,  it  is  matter  of  State  policy  wliethcr  the  slave  is  remitted  to  his  former  owner. 
During  the  civil  war,  the  United  States  claimed  that  captured  slaves,  freed  and  en- 
rolled in  the  army  of  the  Union,  and  then  recaptured,  must  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war ;  while  the  rebels  contended  that  they  reverted  to  their  masters  by  postliminy. 
Postliminy  is  applied  to  all  lands ;  for  the  belligerent  occupant  does  not  acquire  abso* 
lute  title  to  them,  but  only  the  usufruct.  As  to  all  movables,  the  tendency  of  modem 
times  is  to  make  the  title  of  the  captor  absolute,  and  to  exclude  postliminy.  In  mari- 
time captures,  it  is  excluded  when  the  capture  is  complete,  unless  by  statute  or  treaty. 
In  capture  of  movables  on  land,  if  the  capture  is  complete,  and  carries  with  it  by  inte^ 
natfonnl  law  a  change  of  ovf netaXuv,  the  rights  of  the  original  owner  are  gone ;  and 
recapture  by  the  forces  of  \u»  ^xal^iX^aN^ftVxmvvWfeT  Q»i  ^Xs^Xa  ^rJCvs,^  whether  he  shiD 
regain  his  title,  and  on  wY\al  terms.  1^  X\\^  X^^aX^  ^^  ^^^^^\%  «^ssiv\.  wjl  Siaa  wi«5^«5s^ 
18  presumed  to  leave  the  title  Vu  the  vo^s^*«^ox.\— \i. 
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their  unarmed  inhabitants,  who  saw  with  astonishment  that  they 
derived  no  protection  to  their  property  from  the  laws  of  war. 
During  the  same  season,  scenes  of  invasion  and  pillage,  carried 
on  under  the  same  authority,  were  witnessed  all  along  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake,  to  an  extent  inflicting  the  most  serious  private 
disti*ess,  and  under  circumstances  that  justified  the  suspicion,  that 
revenge  and  cupidity,  rather  than  the  manly  motives  that  should 
dictate  the  hostility  of  a  high-minded  foe,  led  to  their  perpetration. 
The  late  destruction  of  the  houses  of  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton, was  anotl>^r  act  which  came  necessarily  into  view.  In  the 
wars  of  modern  Europe,  no  example  of  the  kind,  even  among  na- 
tions the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  could  be  traced.  In  the 
course  of  ten  years  past,  the  capitals  of  the  principal  powers  of  the 
European  continent  had  been  conquered,  and  occupied  alternately 
by  the  victorious  armies  of  each  other,  and  no  instance  of  such 
wanton  and  unjustifiable  destruction  had  been  seen.  They  must 
go  back  to  distant  and  barbarous  ages,  to  find  a  parallel  for  the 
acts  of  which  the  American  government  complained. 

Although  these  acts  of  desolation  invited,  if  they  did  not  impose 
on  tliat  government  the  necessity  of  retaliation,  yet  in  no  instance 
had  it  been  authorized. 

The  burning  of  the  village  of  Newark,  in  Upper  Canada,  pos- 
terior to  the  early  outrages  above  enumerated,  was  not  executed 
on  the  principle  of  itJtaliation.  The  village  of  Newark  adjoined 
Fort  George,  and  its  destruction  was  justified,  by  the  officers  who 
ordered  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  became  necessary  in  the  military 
operations  there.  The  act,  however,  was  disavowed  by  the  Ameri- 
can government.  The  burning  which  took  place  at  Long  Point 
was  unauthorized  by  the  government,-and  the  conduct  of  the  officer 
had  been  subjected  to  the  investigation  of  a  military  tribunal.  For 
the  burning  at  St.  David's,  committed  by  stragglers,  the  officer  who 
commanded  in  that  quarter  was  dismissed,  without  a  trial,  for  not 
preventing  it. 

The  American  government  stated,  that  it  as  little  comported 
with  any  orders  which  had  been  issued  to  its  military  and  naval 
commanders,  as  it  did  with  the  known  humanity  of  the  American 
nation,  to  pursue  the  system  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Brit- 
ish, lliat  government  owed  to  itself,  and  to  the  pT\\\e\:^\^^  \Vi\AftL 
ever  held  sacred,  to  disavow,  as  justly  chargeable  lo  \\.,  ^w^  %\3lOdl 
wanton,  cruel,  and  uijjustifiable  warfare.     Whatever  >x\\avLV\\oTviftAL 
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irregularities  might  have  been  committed  by  any  of  its  troops,  it 
would  have  been  ready,  acting  on  the  principles  of  sacred  and 
eternal  obligation,  to  disavow,  and,  as  far  as  might  be  practicable, 
to  repair  them.  But  in  the  plan  of  desolating  warfare  which  Ad- 
miral Cochrane's  letter  so  explicitly  made  known,  and  which  was 
attempted  to  be  excused  on  a  plea  so  utterly  groimdless,  the 
American  government  perceived  a  spirit  of  deep-rooted  hostility, 
which,  without  the  evidence  of  such  fact,  it  could  not  have  be- 
lieved to  exist,  or  that  it  would  have  been  carried  to  such  an 
extremity  for  the  reparation  of  injuries,  of  whatsoei^er  nature  they 
might  be,  not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  the  naval  or 
military  forces  of  either  power  might  have  committed  against  the 
other.  That  the  government  would  always  be  ready  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  arrangements ;  but  should  the  British  government  ad- 
here to  a  system  of  desolation,  so  contrary  to  the  views  and 
practices  of  the  United  States,  so  revolting  to  humanity,  and  so 
repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  usages  of  the  civilized  world, 
whilst  it  would  be  seen  with  the  deepest  regret,  it  must  and  would 
be  met  with  a  determination  and  constancy  becoming  a  free  people, 
contending  in  a  just  cause  for  their  essential  rights  and  their  dear- 
est interests. 

The  reply  s  350.  In  the  reply  of  Admiral  Cochrane  to  the  above 
wh  admiral.  Communication,  dated  on  the  19th  September,  1814,  it 
was  stated  that  he  had  no  authority  from  -  his  government  to 
enter  into  any  kind  of  discussion  relative  to  the  point  contained 
in  that  communication.  He  had  only  to  regret  that  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  hope  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  recall 
his  general  order,  which  had  been  further  sanctioned  by  a  sub- 
sequent request  from  the  governor-general  of  the  Canadas.  Until 
the  admiral  received  instructions  from  his  government,  the  meas- 
ures he  had  adopted  must  be  persisted  in,  unless  remunera- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Canadians  for  the  injuries  they  had 
sustained  from  the  outrages  committed  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  (a) 

The  disavowal  of  the  burning  of  Newark  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment had  been  communicated  to  the  governor-general  of  the 
Canadas,  who  answered  on  the  10th  February,  1814,  tliat  it  had 
been  with  great  satifttacWoiv  \\\^\,  \v^  \\^d  received  the  assurance 

{a )  Correspondence  \)ctvr  een  "Mr .  ^ccxeVscrs  '^owt^^  ^sA  K\xua^^:^c)ff^a»actf&\  kosHcir 
can  State  Papers,  fol.  edit.  m.  ^^^,  ^^- 
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that  it  was  unauthorized  by  the  American  government  and  abhor- 
rent to  every  American  feeling ;  that  if  any  outrages  had  ensued, 
in  the  wanton  and  unjustifiable  destruction  of  Newark,  passing  the 
bounds  of  just  retaliation,  they  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  irritated  passions  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers 
by  that  event,  which  it  had  not  been  possible  altogether  to  rer 
strain ;  and  that  it  was  as  little  congenial  to  the  disposition  of  the 
British  government  as  it  was  to- that  of  the  United  States,  delib- 
erately to  adopt  any  plan  of  hostilities  which  had  for  its  object  the 
devastation  of  private  property. 

§  351.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  destruction  of    The 
the  Capitol,  of  the  President's  house,  and  other  public  wasWng^^ 
buildings  at  Washington,  in  August,  1814,  could    not  ^°- 
but  be  considered  )^  the  whole  world  as   a  most  unj^istifiable 
departure  from  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare.     In  the  debate 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1815,  on  the  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  United  States,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  accused 
the  ministers  of  culpable   delay  in  opening  the  negotiations  at 
Ghent  ;    which,   he    said,   could    not   be   explained,   except   on 
the  miserable   policy  of   protracting  the  war  for   the   sake   of 
striking  a  blow  against  America.      The  disgrace  of  the  naval 
war,  of  balanced  success  between  the  British  navy  and  the  new- 
born marine  of  America,  was  to  be  redeemed    by  protracted 
warfare,  and  by  pouring  their  victorious  armies  upon  the  Ameri- 
can continent.     That  opportunity,  fatally  for  them,  arose.     If 
the  Congress  had  opened  in  June,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should    have   sent   out   orders  for  the  attack  on  Washington. 
They  would  have  been  saved  from  that  success,  which  he  con- 
sidered as   a  thousand  times  more* disgraceful  and   disastrous    • 
than  the  worse  defeat.     It  was  a  success  which  had  made  their 
naval   power  hateful  and  alarming  to  all  Europe.      It  was  a 
success  which  gave  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  to  every 
enemy  who  might  rise  against  England.     It  was  an  enterprise 
which  most  exasperated  a  people,  and  least  weakened  a  gov-* 
ernment,  of  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.      For  every 

justifiable  purpose  of  present  warfare,  it  was  almost  impotent. 
To  every  wise  object  of  prospective  policy,  it  waa  \ios\5Aft.     \\. 
was  an  attack,  not  against  the   strength   or  t\\e  xe^owr^Oi'^   oil 

a  State,  but  against  the  national  honor   and  pu\)\\c  «kffi^c»\asyQa 
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of  a  people.  After  twenty-five  years  of  the  fiercest  warfare, 
in  which  every  great  capital  of  the  European  continent  had 
been  spared,  he  had  aUnost  said  respected,  by  enemies,  it  was  re- 
served for  England  to  violate  all  that  decent  courtesy  towards  the 
seats  of  national  dignity,  which,  in  the  midst  of  enmity,  manifest 
the  respect  of  nations  for  each  other,  by  an  expedition  deliber- 
ately and  principally  directed  against  palaces  of  government,  halls 
of  legislation,  tribunals  of  justice,,  repositories  of  the  muniments  of 
property,  and  of  the  records  of  history ;  objects,  among  civilized 
nations,  exempted  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  secured,  as  far  as 
possible,  even  from  its  siccidental  operation,  because  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  means  of  hostility,  but  are  consecrated  to 
purposes  of  peace,  and  minister  to  the  conunon  and  perpetual 
interest  of  all  human  society.  It  seemed  to  \^fa  an  aggravation  of 
this  atrocious  measure,  that  ministers  had  endeavored  to  justify 
the  destruction  of  a  distinguished  capital,  as  a  retaliation  for  some 
violences  of  inferior  American  officers,  unauthorized  and  disa- 
vowed by  their  govermrient,  against  he  knew  not  what  village  in 
Upper  Canada.  To  make  such  retaliation  just,  there  must  always 
be  clear  proof  of  the  outrage ;  in  general,  also,  sufficient  evidence 
tliat  the  adverse  government  had  refused  to  make  due  reparation 
for  it;  and,  lastly,  some  proportion  of  the  punishment  to  the 
offi^nce.  Here  there  was  very  imperfect  evidence  of  the  outrage — 
no  proof  of  refusal  to  repair — and  demonstration  of  the  excessive 
and  monstrous  iniquity  of  what  was  falsely  called  retaliation. 
The  value  of  a  capital  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  houses,  and 
warehouses,  and  shops.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  what  could  be 
neither  numbered  nor  weighed.  It  was  not  even  by  the  ele- 
gance or  grandeur  of  its  monuments  that  it  was  most  endeared 
to  a  generous  people.  They  looked  upon  it  with  affection  and 
pride  as  the  seat  of  legislation,  as  the  sanctuary  of  public  justice, 
often  as  linked  with  the  memory  of  past  times,  sometimes  still 
more  as  connected  with  their  fondest  and 'proudest  hopes  of  great- 
ness to  come.  To  put  all  these  respectable  feelings  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, sanctified  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Washington,  on  a  level 
with  half  a  dozen  wooden  sheds  in  the  temporary  seat  of  a  provin- 
cial government,  was  an  act  of  intolerable  insolence,  and  implied 
ajB  much  contempt  for  t\i(b  fe^\m%^  o^  America  as  for  the  conunon 
flense  of  mankind,  {a) 
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.  §  352.  The  invasion  of  France  by  the  allied  powers  of    Restitn- 
Europe,  in  1815,  was  followed  by  the  forcible  restitution  ^^n^°*'^Uie^ 
of  the  pictures,  statues,  and  other  monuments  of  art,  in  the  Mi*- 

11  TA  ■!•**•  T  »         t      •  t      seum  of  the 

collected  from  ditferent  conquered  countnes  durmg  the  i^ouvre  at 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and  depqsited  in  the  Mu-  isie/to  the 
seum  of  the  Louvre.     The  grounds  upon  which   this  J^m  which 
measure  was  adopted  are  fully  explained  in  a  note  deliv-  ^^y  ^*? 

*  ./         r  l)een  taken 

ered  by  the  British  minister.  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  the  during  the 
ministers  of  the  other  allied  powers  at  Paris,  on  the  11th  the  French 
September,  1815.      In  this  note  it  was  stated  by  the  "^° 
British  plenipotentiary,  that  representations  had  been  laid  before 
t)ie  Congress,  assembled  in  that  capital,  from  the  Pope,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  tlie  King  of  the  Netherlands,  claiming,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  allied  powers,  the  restoration  of  the  statues^ 
pictures,  and  other  works  of  art,  of  which  their  respective  States 
had  been  successively  stripped  by  the  late  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  France,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  and  to  the 
usages  of  modern  warfare ;  —  and  the  same  having  been  referred 
for  the  consideration  of  his  court,  ho  had  received  the  Prince 
Regent's  commands  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  his  allies, 
the  following  remarks  upon  that  interesting  subject. 

§  353.  It  was  now  the  second  time  that  the  powers  of  ^  Loi^  Caa- 
Europe  had  been  compelled,  in  vindication  of  their  own  note, 
liberties  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  world,  to  invade  France,  and 
twice  their  arn^ies  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  capital  of  the 
State,  in  which  these,  the  spoils  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  were 
accumulated.  The  legitimate  sovereign  of  France  had  as  often, 
under  the  protection  of  those  armies,  been  enabled  to  resume  his 
throne,  and  to  mediate  for  his  people  a  peace  with^the  allies,  to  the 
marked  indulgence  of  which  neither  their  conduct  to  their  own 
monarch,  nor  towards  other  States,  had  given  them  just  pretensions 
to  aspire.  That  the  purest  sentiments  of  regard  for  Louis  XVIII., 
deference  for  his  ancient  and  illustrious  house,  and  respect  for  his 
misfortunes,  had  invariably  guided  the  allied  councils,  had  been 
proved  beyond  a  question,  by  their  having,  in  1814,  framed  the 
treaty  of  Paris  on  the  basis  of  preserving  to  France  its  complete 
integrity ;  and  still  more,  after  their  late  disappointment,  by  the 
endeavors  they  were  again  making,  ultimately  to  comVAii^  Vliafe  «V3J&- 
BtantiaJ  interesta  of  France  with  such  an  adequate  sysVeui  o^  \fcTEt" 
porarjr precaution,  ^  might  satisfy  what  tliey  owed  to  t\ve  «.ecsv>3\Vj 
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of  their  own  subjects.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of  weakness,  as 
well  as  of  injustice,  and,  in  its  effects,  much  more  likely  to  mislead 
than  to  bring  back  the  people  of  France  to  moral  and  peaceful 
habits,  if  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  whom  the  world  was  anxiously 
looking  up  for  protection  and  repose,  were  to  deny  that  principle  of 
integrity  in  its  just  and  liberal  application  to  other  nations,  their 
allies,  (more  especially  to  the  feeble  and  the  helpless,)  which  they 
were  about,  for  a  second  time,  to  concede  to  a  nation  against  which 
they  had  had  occasion  so  long  to  contend  in  war.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple could  France,  at  the  close  of  such  a  war,  expect  to  sit  down 
with  the  same  extent  of  possessions  which  she  held  before  the  revo- 
lution, and  desire,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  the  ornamental 
spoils  of  all  other  countries  ?  Was  there  any  possible  doubt  of  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  or  of  the  power  of  the  allies  to  effectuate 
what  justice  and  policy  required?  If  not,  upon  what  principle 
would  they  deprive  France  of  her  late  territorial  acquisitions,  and 
preserve  to  her  the  spoliations  consisting  of  objects  of  art  appei^ 
taining  to  those  territories,  which  all  modern  conquerors  had 
invariably  respected,  as  inseparable  from  the  country  to  which  they  • 
belonged  ? 

These  remarks  were  amplified  by  a  variety  of  considerations  of 
political  expediency,  not  necessary  to  be  recapitulated,  and  the 
note  concluded  by  declaring,  that  in  applying  a  remedy  to  this 
offensive  evil,  it  did  not  appear  that  any  middle  line  could  be  f 
adopted,  which  did  not  go  to  recognize  a  variety  of  spoliations, 
imder  the  cover  of  treaties,  if  possible  more  flagrant  in  their 
character  than  the  acts  of  undisguised  rapine  by  which  these 
remains  were,  i«i  general,  brought  together.  The  principle  of 
property,  regulated  by  the  claims  of  the  territories  from  whence 
these  works  were  taken,  is  the  surest  and  only  guide  to  justice ; 
and  perhaps  there  was  nothing  which  would  more  tend  to  settle 
the  public  mind  of  Europe  at  this  day,  than  such  a  homage  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  France  to  a  principle  of  virtue,  conciliation, 
and  peace,  (a) 
JV^"^^  §  354.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House 

of  Sir  S.  "^  * 

Romiiiy.      of  Commons,  on  the  20th   of  February,  1816,  on  the 

peace  with   France,   Sir   Samuel   Romilly,   speaking  incidentally 

of  this  proceeding,  stated  W\a\.  \i^  ^as  by  no  means  satisfied  of 

its  justice.     It  was  not  ti\x^  ^\a\,  W\^  ^ortV^  ^1  ^laev.^  ^'^^^^vted 
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iu  the  Museiun  of  the  Louvre,  had  all  been  carried  awaj  as 
the  spoils  of  war ;  many,  and  the  most  valuable  of  them,  had 
become  the  property  of  France  by  express  treaty  stipulations ; 
and  it  was  no  answer  to  say,  that  those  treaties  had  been 
made  necessary  by  unjust  aggressions  and  unprincipled  wars; 
because  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  faith  between  nations,  if 
treaties  were  to  be  held  not  to  be  binding,  because  the  wars  out  of 
which  they  arose  were  unjust,  especially  as  there  could  be  no  com- 
petent judge  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  the  war,  but  the  nation 
itself.  By  whom,  too,  was  it  that  this  supposed  act  of  justice  and 
this  "  great  moral  lesson,"  as  it  was  called,  had  been  read  ?  By 
the  very  powers  who  had,  at  different  times,  abetted  France  in 
these,  her  unjust  wars.  Among  other  articles  carried  from  Paris, 
under  the  pretence  of  restoring  them  to  their  rightful  owners,  were 
the  celebrated  Corinthian  horses  which  had  been  brought  from 
Venice  ;  but  how  strange  an  act  of  justice  was  this  to  give  them 
back  their  statues,  but  not  to  restore  to  them  those  far  more  val- 
uable possessions,  their  territory  and  their  republic,  which  were,  at 
the  same  time,  wrested  from  the  Venetians  ?  But  the  reason  of 
this  was  obvious :  the  city  and  the  territory  of  Venice  had  been 
transferred  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio^  but  the 
horses  had  remained  the  trophy  of  France ;  and  Austria,  whilst 
she  was  thus  hypocritically  reading  this  moral  lesson  to  nations, 
not  only  quietly  retained  the  rich  and  unjust  spoils  she  had  got, 
but  restored  these  splendid  works  of  art,  not  to  the  Venice  which 
had  been  despoiled  of  them,  the  ancient,  independent,  republican 
Venice  ;  but  to  Austrian  Venice,  —  to  that  country,  which,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  principles  she  pretended  to  be  acting  on,  she  still 
retauied  as  part  of  her  own  dominions,  (^ay*^ 

(a)  Life  of  Romillj,  edited  by  his  sons,  ii.  404. 

[*70  Tfie  RestiUUion  of  the  Collections  at  the  Z^wiTe.  —  Halleck  (p.  454-6),  on  this 
much-debated  question,  says,  **  The  impartial  judge  must  conclude,  either  that  such 
works  of  art  are  legitimate  trophies  of  war,  or  that  the  conduct  of  the  allied  powers  in 
1815  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  ifations.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  one  or  the 
other  conclusion." 

It  is  not,  however,  understood  that  the  allies  treated  these  works  of  art  as  trophies 
of  war  to  themselves,  which  they,  as  possessors,  restored  to  the  former  owners ;  but 
that  they  required  France  to  restore  them  as  unjustifiably  taken  firom  the  owners. 
Doubtless,  a  completed  conquest — by  which  the  conquering  di&&oVve«  vod  %\]i<:x:^i^i^  \& 
the  conquered  sovereignty  on  its  own  soil,  the  former  ceasmg  to  ex\«l —  cwcnfe^  ^NSQ^ 
it  the  title  to  public  works  of  iurt,  movable  an4  immovable.    But  Vh^  ^^^^JtocL  \»» 
whether  the  temporary  belligerent  occupation  of  a  conquered  country ,  '?i\voaa  w?fiKW^fc 

88*  ^^ 
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Distinc-  §  ^^^*  ^^^  progress  of  civilization  has  slowly,  but  con- 
tion  be-  staiitly,  tended  to  soften  the  extreme  severity  of  the  oper- 
private  ations  of  war  by  land ;  but  it  still  remains  unrelaxed  in 
SSa«.  respect  to  maritime  warfare,  in  which  the  private  property 
or  on  land.  ^^  ^j^^  enemy  taken  at  sea  or  afloat  in  port  is  indiscrimi- 
nately liable  to  capture  and  confiscation.  This  inequality  in  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  war,  by  land  and  by  sea,  has  been  justified 
by  alleging  the  usage  of  considering  private  property,  when  cap- 
*  tured  in  cities  taken  by  storm,  as  booty ;  and  the  well-known  fact 
that  contributions  are  levied  upon  territories  occupied  by  a  hostile 
army,  in  Ifeu  of  a  general  confiscation  of  the  property  belonging 
to  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  object  of  wars  by  land  being  con- 
quest, or  the  acquisition  of  territory  to  be  exchanged  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  other  territory  lost,  the  regard  of  the  victor  for  those  who 
are  to  be  or  have  been  his  subjects,  naturally  restrains  him  from 
the  exercise  of  his  extreme  rights  in  this  particular ;  whereas,  the 
object  of  maritime  wars  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  com- 

sovereigntj  is  not  obliterated,  gives  the  right  to  the  conqueror  to  take  and  cany 
away  to  his  own  dominions  public  works  of  art,  either  by  direct  seizure,  or  through 
the.  compulsion  of  military  requisitions  and  forced  contributions.  Anglican  and  Galli- 
can  bias  has  disturbed  this  question  with  neutrals,  as  well  as  between  the  parties.  It 
cannot  but  be  hoped,  however,  that  such  works  will  be  ever  treated  as^out  of  the 
category  of  trophies  of  war.  They  are  not  necessary  nor  useful  for  military  operar 
tions  ;  nor  are  they  taken  bond  Jide  in  lieu  of  money  contributions,  to  be  turned  into 
money ;  nor  does  their  capture  coerce  or  restrict  the  military  power  of  the  enemy ;  and 
whatever  is  not  so  necessary,  and  does  not  so  coerce,  should  be  spared  to  the  bel- 
ligerent nationality,  if  possible.  It  is  not  a  justifiable  object  in  making  war,  nor  a 
justifiable  object  in  concluding  terms  of  peace  with  a  conquered  nation,  to  enrich 
ourselves  and  impoverish  our  neighbor.  Indemnity  and  security  are  the  tests.  To 
strip  a  conquered  belligerent,  whose  sovereignty  we  recognize  and  permit  to  con- 
tinue, of  works  of  art,  —  the  instructors  and  civilizers,  as  well  as  the  just  pride,  of  the 
nation, — simply  to  transfer  those  advantages  to  ourselves,  clear  of  all  political  question 
of  indemnity  or  security,  and  of  the  avowed  objects  and  purposes  of  tlie  war,  is  a 
course  which  the  enlightened  and  liberal  civilization  of  modem  times  ought  to 
denounce.  Whether  all  the  allies  were  blameless  in  their  own  action  in  similar  cases, 
and  whether  the  sovereigns  to  whom  those  works  of  art  were  restored  were  entitled 
to  sympathy,  or,  indeed,  the  fit  representatives  of  the  nations  to  whom  tlie  works 
belonged,  —  these  are  not  questions  of  international  law,  but  of  history.  The  proposi- 
tion of  international  law  is  this :  when  a  nation  has  conquered  in  a  war,  which  must 
be  presumed  to  have  had  justifiable  political  purposes,  and  has  secured  those  pur- 
poses, together  with  indemnity  for  the  i)ast  and  security  for  the  future,  and  is  about  to 
leave  tlie  conquered  nation  an  independent  sovereign,  on  its  former  territory,  can  it 
also,  as  mere  trophies  or  spoWa  of  vjai,  eoLtiy  \!i\«\v^  «\\  W\^  \mU\<i  and  national  works  of 
artl    Is  that  one  of  its  rights,  Yf\v\e\\  \1  xftv^^f  \\s%^ixXV\\\\^>\\.\x^\sXl  v^\^^^  U 

Beema  as  if  the  feir  statement  oi  t\ie  ^TOvo%\\ioii  cait\^Q^  >;ixvi\s^^Vv^\^  «»s«^\-.^. 
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merce  and  navigation,  the  sources  and  sinews  of  his  naval  power 
—  which  object  can  only  be  attained  by  the  capture  and  conJOisca- 
tion  of  private  propertyl^^ 

§  356.  The  effect  of  a  state  of  war,  lawfully  declared    ^r^^^^ 
to  exist,  is  to  place  all  the  subjects  of  each  bellifferent  sons  are 

,    ,         !,.  rni  n  authorized 

power  m  a  state  of  mutual  hostility.     The  usage  of  na-  to  encage  in 
tions  has  modifiod  this  maxim,  by  legalizing  such  acts  of  against ^he 
hostility  only  as  are  committed  by  those  who  are  author-  ^^^^y- 
ized  by  the  express  or  implied  command  of  the  State.     Such  are 

[171  Distinction  between  Enemy's  Property  at  Sea  and  on  Land.  —  The  text  does  not 
present  the  principal  argument  for  the  distinction  obseryed  in  practice  between 
private^property  on  land  and  at  sea ;  nor,  indeed,  has  this  subject  been  adequately 
treated  upon  principle,  if  that  has  even  been  attempted,  by  most  text-writers.  AVar 
is  the  exercise  of  force  by  bodies  politic,  for  the  purpose  of  coercion.  Modem  civili- 
zation haa  recognized  certain  modes  of  coercion  as  justifiable.  Their  exercise  upon 
material  interests  is  preferable  to  acts  of  force  upon  the  person.  Where  private 
property  b  taken,  it  is  because  it  is  of  such  a  character  or  so  situated  as  to  make 
its  capture  a  justifiable  means  of  coercing  tlie  power  with  wliich  we  are  at  war. 
If  the  hostile  power  has  an  interest  in  the  property  which  is  available  to  him  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  that  fact  makes  it  prima  facie  a  subject  of  capture.  The  enemy  has 
such  an  interest  in  all  convertible  and  mercantile  property  within  his  control,  or 
belonging  to  persons  who  are  living  under  his  control,  whether  it  be  on  land  or  at 
sea ;  for  it  is  a  subject  of  taxation,  contribution,  and  confiscation.  The  humanity 
and  policy  of  modem  tiipes  have  abstained  from  the  taking  of  private  property,  not 
liable  to  dire<?t  use  in  war,  when  on  land.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  the  infinite 
varieties  of  the  character  of  such  property,  —  from  things  almost  sacred,  to  those 
purely  merchantable ;  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  among  these  varieties ;  the  need 
of  much  of  it  to  support  the  life  of  non-combatant  persons  and  of  animals ;  the  unlimited 
range  of  places  and  objects  that  would  be  opened  to  the  military ;  and  the  moral 
dangers  attending  searches  an(i  captures  in  households  and  among  non-combatants. 
But,  on  the  high  seas,  tliese  reasons  do  not  apply.  Strictly  personal  cfiects  are  not 
taken.  Cargoes  are  usually  purely  merchandise.  Merchandise  sent  to  sea  is  sent 
voluntarily ;  embarked  by  merchants  on  an  enterprise  of  profit,  taking  the  risks  of 
war ;  its  value  is  usually  capable  of  compensation  in  money,  and  may  be  protected  by 
insurance ;  it  is  in  the  custody  of  men  trained  and  paid  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  sea, 
upon  which  it  is  sent,  is  res  omnium^  the  common  field  of  war  as  well  as  of  commerce. 
The  purpose  of  maritime  commerce  is  the  enricliing  of  the  owner  by  the  transit  over 
this  common  field ;  and  it  is  the  usual  object  of  revenue  to  the  power  under  whose 
government  the  owner  resides. 

The  matter  may,  then,  be  summed  up  thus :  Merchandise,  whether  embarked  upon 

the  sea  or  found  on  land,  in  which  the  hostile  power  has  some  interest  for  purposes  of 

war,  is  prima  facie  a  subject  of  capture.    Vessels  and  their  cargoes  are  usually  of  that 

character.    Of  the  infinite  varieties  of  property  on  shore,  some  are  of  this  character, 

and  some  not.     There  are  very  serious  objections,  of  a  moral  and  economical  nature, 

to  subjecting  all  property  on  land  to  military  seizure.    Thea©  obiecWoi^  \«LN^\««a. 

thought  sufficient  to  reverse  the  prima  facie  right  of  capture.     T^o  in©Tc\i«xv^M»  «X 

sea,  these  objections  apply  with  bo  little  force  that  the  prima  /acie  i\%\iX  oi  ca3^XsQ3» 
remains. J — D. 
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the  regularly  commissioned  naval  and  militaarj  forces  of  the  na- 
tion, and  all  others  n^alled  out  in  its  defence,  or  spontaneously 
defending  themselves  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  without  any 
express  authority  for  that  purpose.  Cicero  tells  us,  in  his  Offices^ 
that  by  the  Roman  fecial  law  no  person  could  lawfully  engage  in 
battle  with  the  public  enemy,  without  being  regularly  enrolled  and 
taking  the  military  oath.  This  was  a  regulation  sanctioned  both 
by  policy  and  religion.  The  horrors  of  war  would  indeed  be 
greatly  aggravated,  if  every  individual  of  the  belligerent  States 
was  allowed  to  plunder  and  slay  indiscriminately  the  enemy's 
subjects,  without  being  in  any  manner  accountable  for  his  con- 
duct. Hence  it  is  that  in  land  wars,  irregular  bands  of  marauders 
are  liable  to  be  treated  as  lawless  banditti,  not  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mitigated  usages  of  war  as  practised  by  civilized 
nations,  (a)  ^^ 
Non-com-      s  357.  It  must  probably  be  considered  as  a  remnant  of 

missioned        ,      ,      ,  .  i    , 

captors.  the  barbarous  practices  of  those  ages  when  maritime  war 
i^d  piracy  were  synonymous,  that  captures  made  by  private  armed 
vessels,  without  a  commission,  not  merely  in  self-defence,  but  even 
by  attacking  the  enemy,  are  considered  lawful,  jiot  indeed  for  the 
purpose  of  vesting  the  enemy's  property  thus  seized  in  the  captors, 
but  to  prevent  their  conduct  from  being  regarded  as.  piratical, 
either  by  their  own  government  or  by  the  other  belligerent  State. 
Property  thus  seized  is  condemned  to  the  government  as  prize  of 
war,  or,  as  these  captures  are  technically  called,  Droits  of  Admi- 
ralty. The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  captures  made  by 
armed  vessels  commissioned  agauist  one  power,  when  war  breaks 
out  with  another;  the  captures  made  from  that  other  are  con- 
demned, not  to  the  captors,  but  to  the  government,  (a) 

Priva-  §  3*^8.  The  practice  of  cruising  with  private  armed  ves- 

teers.  g^jg  commissioned  by  the  State,  has  been  hitherto  sanc- 

tioned, by  the  laws  of  every  maritime  nation,  as  a  legitimate  means 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  15,  §§  223-228.    Klubcr,  Droit  des  Gent 
Moderne  de  I'Europe,  §  267. 

\}^  In  modem  warfare,  partisan  and  guerilla  bands  are  regarded  as  outlaws,  and 

maj  be  punished  by  a  belligerent  as  robbers  and  murderers.    Halleck,  886-7.    Beff- 

ter,  §  126.  '  PhilUmore,  iii.  §  96.     General  Scott's  General  Orders,  1847,  No.  872. 

Instnictions  for  the  Govermuent  of  tlie  United  States  Armies,  April  24,  186d,  §  4-] 

— D. 

(a)  Brown's  Civ.  and  A(\m.  liaw,  \\.  ^*I^>  Kw^w^v^.  ^^vmsscJ^  kdssjL.  Hep.  ir. 
72,  The  Abigail.    Dodaon'%  Adm.^e\>.  ^'^'I^'IV^  Vi^w>^«»a..   ^^a>Mg%\5?s^^!SBfl&fc 
Correspondence,  i.  448,    NVWeaton'^  ^^V  '^  \  K^V^xvC^^.^^v^V  ^V 
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of  destroying  the  commerce  of  an  enemy.  This  practice  has  been 
justly  arraigned  as  liable  to  gross  abuses,  as  tending  to  encourage 
a  spirit  of  lawless  depredation,  and  as  being  in  glaring  contradic- 
tion to  the  more  mitigated  modes  of  warfare  practised  by  land. 
Powerful  efforts  have  been  made  by  humane  and  enlightened  indi- 
viduals to  suppress  it,  as  inconsistent  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
i^e.  The  treaty  negotiated  by  Franklin,  between  the  United  States 
and  Prussia,  in  1785,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  case  of 
war,  neither  power  should  conmiission  privateers  to  depredate  upon 
the  conmierce  of  the  other,  furnishes  an  example  worthy  of  ap- 
plause and  imitation.  But  tliis  stipulation  was  not  revived  on  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty,  in  1799 ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that, 
so  long  as  maritime  captures  of  private  property  are  tolerated,  this 
particular  mode  of  injuring  the  enemy's  commerce  will  continue  to 
be  practised,  especially  where  it  affords  the  means  of  countervailing 
tlie  superiority  of  the  public  marine  of  an  enemy,  (a)^^ 

(a)  Vattel,  liv.  iu.  ch.  15.  §  229.  FrankHn's  Works,  ii.  447,  580.  Edinburgh 
Review,  Yiii.  13-16.  North  American  Review,  ii.  (n.  8.)  166-196.  Wheaton's  Iliat 
Law  of  Nations,  308. 

[178  Privateering. — The  first  unequivocal  effort  to  break  up  privateering  by  a  perma- 
nent treaty  stipulation,  was  tliat  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  celebrated  twenty-third  article 
in  the  treaty  with  Prussia  of  1785,  in  which  the  two  contracting  powers  agree  to  grant 
no  commissions  to  private  armed  vessels.  The  National  Assembly  of  France,  by  a 
decree  in  1792,  requested  the  executive  authorities  to  enter  into  treaties  to  suppress 
privateering;  but  this  had  no  result  in  the  action  df  any  large  maritime  power. 
(Ortolan,  torn.  ii.  p.  51.)  The  United  States  Government,  in  1823,  sent  instructions  to 
its  ministers  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  to  propose  treaties  for  abstaining 
firom  the  use  of  privateers ;  but  no  such  treaties  were  effected.  (Annual  Register^ 
1823,  p.  185.)  In  the  war  between  France  and  Spain,  in  1828,  the  two  beUigerents  set 
out  with  declarations  against  the  commissioning  of  privateers  and  the. capture  of 
private  property  at  sea ;  but  it  is  supposed  tliat  the  declarations,  at  least  on  the  latter 
point,  were  not  strictly  adhered  to.  The  result  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Ameri- 
can ministers  with  the  governments  of  France,  England,  and  Russia,  firom  1823  to 
1830,  showed  that  those  powers  were  not  willing  to  enter  into  separate  agreements  with 
one  nation  to  disuse  privateering,  while  expressing  a  desire  to  see  a  general  agreement 
of  the  chief  maritime  powers  to  that  effect.  (Sec  instructions  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  in 
1823 ;  and  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Rush  and  Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Canning, 
Mr.  Sheldon  and  M.  Chateaubriand,  and  Mr.  Middleton  and  Count  Nesselrode,  in 
1823-4.)  But,  in  all  these  negotiations,  the  question  of  privateering  was  complicated 
with  the  proposal  to  abandon  capture  of  all  private  property  at  sea. 

Afterwards,  the  United  States  Government  ceased  from  its  efforts  to  secure  these 
objects,  mainly  firom  a  change  of  policy.    It  was  thought  that  the  United  States,  with 
its  small  navy,  might  be  obliged  to  avail  itself  of  privateers  againat  Ihe  'forKv\i\sX\<^ 
navies  of  tlie  great  European  powers.    (Mr.  Buchanan  to  Count  l^e%%e\TO^e,\^V^^VS  > 
1832;  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's  imtrucdom  to  Mr.  Randolph,  3un©  \^,  l^aft.^ 
In  the  Crimeaa  war,  neither  of  the  belligerent  powers  lasuod  \ft\.\ftt%  o.^  Toaa^Vf^. 
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Title  to  •  §  359.  The  titie  to  property  lawfully  taken  in  war  may, 
SpSurSin  ^P^^  general  principles,  be  considered  as  immediately 
^"^-  divested  from  the  original  owner,  and  transferred  to  the 

captor.  This  general  principle  is  modified  by  the  positiTe  law  of 
nations,  in  its  application  both  to  personal  and  real  property.     As 

France  and  England  were  anxions  lest  priyateers  should  be  fitted  oat  in  the  United 
States,  or  vessels  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be  commissioned  hy  Russia ; 
and  proposals  were  made  to  the  United  States  to  enter  into  treaties,  or  special  agree- 
ments, prohibiting  the  employment  of  privateers,  and  permitting  neutral  citizens  and 
vessels  so  engaged  to  be  treated  as  pirates.  The  United  States  Government  declined 
to  enter  into  anj  such  engagement,  thinking  it  necessary  to  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to 
use  privateers  in  aid  of  its  small  navy.  But  these  powers  were  referred  to  tlie  &ct 
that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibit  any  citizen,  under  criminal  penalties, 
from  taking  a  commission  or  cruising  against  citizens  or  property  of  a  nation  with 
which  we  are  at  peace.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  was  willing  and  desirous 
to  enter  into  negotiations  which  should  combine  tlie  renunciation  of  capture  of  all 
private  p^perty  at  sea  with  the  prohibition  of  privateering.  (Message  of  President 
Pierce,  1854,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  108,  88d  Cong.  Annual  Register,  1854,  p.  418.  Paris 
Moniteur,  9th  June,  1854.) 

The  first  article  of  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  is  in  these  words : 
"  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished."  The  declaration  is,  however,  only  a  com- 
pact between  the  parties  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
alter  the  international  law  on  that  subject.  Consequently,  neither  of  the  nations  who 
are  parties  to  the  declaration  b  authorized  to  treat  as  pirates  the  privateers  of  nations 
not  parties  to  it,  nor  prohibited  from  itself  using  privateers  in  a  war  with  such 
nations. 

The  original  parties  to  the  declaration  were  Great  Britain;  France,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey.'  Some  forty  other  powers  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  declaration,  embracing  nearly  all  the  States  of  Europe  and  South  America.  It  is 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  declaration,  that  the  nations  which  accede  to  it  shall  enter  into 
no  treaty  with  a  nation  not  a  party  to  it,  on  any  of  the  subjects  it  embraces,  which 
does  not  adopt  the  four  points  of  the  declaration. 

Proposals  were  made  to  the  United  States  to  accede  to  the  declaration.  Mr. 
Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  declined  to  become  party  to  it  as  an  entirety, 
unless  with  additions.  The  United  States  would  not  preclude  itself  from  the  use 
of  privateers,  in  wars  with  powers  which  maintained  large  navies ;  and,  even  in 
wars  with  smaller  maritime  powers,  its  lar^  and  wide-spread  commerce  and  extended 
seacoast  would  put  its  commerce  to  a  disadvantage ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  to  maintain  large  standing  armies  or  navies  in  time  of  peace.  But 
the  United  States  would  accede  to  the  declaration,  if  an  article  ^houTd  be  added 
protecting  from  capture  all  private  property  at  sea  not  contraband.  This  propo> 
sal  is  often  called  the  Marcy  Amendment,  or  American  Amendment.  (Mr.  Marcy  to 
M.  Sartiges,  28th  July,  1866.  Message  and  Documents  of  1856,  p.  85.  Same  to  Mr. 
Mason  of  Dec.  8,  1856.  Message  of  President  Pierce  of  December,  1856,  pp.  22-35.) 
Russia  made  known  to  the  other  parties  to  the  declaration  her  readiness  and  desire 
to  support  the  American  Amendme\it,  if  its  adoption  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  other  parties.  TYve  TtetieYv,  YTv»%\wvA^«^^«^^>wv\^^Sk^TV^^  ^vem- 
ments  likewise  expressed  to  t\\e  J^mmcasimvKva^siT%  >\\^\t  <^^««^\ftVw^^(fefe  KsQssc>5aa. 
Amendment  adopted,    it  is  xuidetsXaod  Vii%X  ^^  ^^fe^x  ^^  ^^ '^^^^'^n*^^  «=m^ 
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to  personal  property,  or  movables,  the  title  is,  in  general,  consid- 
ered as  lost  to  the  former  proprietor,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  has 
acquired  a  firm  possession ;  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  considered 
as  taking  place  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  after  the 

bj  the  opposition  of  Great  Britain.  The  next  year  (1867),  President  Buchanan  direct- 
ed a  withdrawal  of  this  offer  of  the  United  States.  It  is  belieyed  that  the  administra- 
tion hesitated,  even  on  the  proposed  terms,  to  abandon  the  right  to  use  priyateers. 

Ab  the  parties  to  the  Italian  war  of  1859  were  all  parties  to  the  Declaratioq  of 
Paris,  privateers  were  not  employed  bj  them. 

In  the  Mexican  war,  the  United  States  issued  no  letters  of  marque.  Mexico 
issued  them ;  but  they  were  not  taken  up  by  foreigners,  on  account  of  the  repressive 
legislation  and  treaties  of  foreign  powers.  England,  France,  and  other  neutrals, 
especially  prohibited  their  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  war.  By  treaties  between  i 
the  United  States  and  the  powers  of  Spain,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands, 
tlie  subjects  of  either,  found  cruising  as  privateers  against  the  other,  when  their 
respective  countries  were  at  peace,  might  be  treated  as  pirates ;  and  the  United  States 
had  provided  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  subjects  of  powers  making  such  treaties 
found  so  engaged.     (U.  S.  Laws,  ix.  175.) 

When  the  civil  war  in  tlie  United  States  was  imminent,  and  after  the  rebellion  had 
organized  a  government,  Earl  Russell  sought  to  obtain  the  accession  of  what  appeared 
to  be  the  coming  sovereignty,  to  tlie  Declaration  of  Paris ;  but  the  rebel  government, 
by  the  proclamation  of  Jefferson  Davis  of  April  17, 1861,  offered  letters  of  marque 
to  subjects  of  all  countries.  Immediately  upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
and  a  few  days  after  the  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a 
blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  the  rebel  coast,  Mr.  Seward  sent  an  offer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  great  powers  to  accede  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  as  it  stood,  lyithout 
waiting  for  the  previously  proposed  amendment  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  powers. 
After  a  long  correspondence  between  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Adams,  Lord  Russell,  Mr.  Day- 
ton, and  M.  Thouvenel,  from  which  it  appeared  that  France  and  Great  Britain  would 
act  together,  and  which  developed  several  technical  difficulties,  Lord  Russell  at  last 
agreed  to  separate  conventions  of  Great  Britain  and  France  with  the  United  States, 
adopting  the  four  points  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris ;  adding,  however,  in  fiis  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams  (of  July  81, 1861),  tliese  words :  "  I  need  scarcely  add,  that,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  the  engagement  will  be  prospective,  and  will  not  invalidate  any  thing 
already  done."  The  United  States  Government  requesting  an  explanation  of  this 
sentence,  Lord  Russell  transmitted  the  following  form  of  declaration  to  be  made  by 
Great  Britain  on  signing  the  convention  :  "  In  affixing  his  signature  to  the  conven- 
tion of  tills  day  between  Her  M^'esty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Earl  Russell  declares,  by  order  of  Her  Majesty, 
that  Her  Majesty  does  not  intend  thereby  to  undertake  any  engagement  which  shall 
have  any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  internal  differences  now  prevailing  in  the 
United  States."  The  United  States  Government  declined  to  make  a  convention  with 
this  ex  parte  declaration  attached,  and  Great  Britain  declined  to  proceed  without  it : 
so  the  project  of  the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  the  declaration  fell  through. 
(Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  Aug.  19, 1861.  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  Aug.  80, 
1861.  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Russell,  Aug.  28,  1861.  Mr.  Seward  to  Mi.  Ad«ssA^ 
Sept.  7, 1861.) 

Barl  Hussell,  in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Adams  of  Aug.  28, 18^1,  exp\am«  V3tv^  v^o^xv^*^  ^ 
Great  Bn'tain  In  making  the  special  declaration.    It  vaa  tkus*.  Aa  Oii^«X^TvX»Xk\i»^ 
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booty  has  been  carried  into  a  place  of  safety,  vr^ra  prcesidta  of  the 
captor,  (a) 

Recap-  §  360.  As  to  ships  and  goods  captured  at  sea,  and 
§aivag«.  afterwards  recaptured,  rules  are  adopted  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  are  applicable  to  other  personal  prop- 
erty. These  rules  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  different 
classes  of  cases  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Thus,  the  re- 
capture may  be  made  either  from  a  pirate ;  from  a  captor,  clothed 
'with  a  lawful  commission,  but  nOt  an  enemy ;  or,  lastly,  £rom  an 
enemy. 

Recap-  §  361.  1.  In  the  first  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
piri^r'  property  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  original  owner ;  for 
as  pirates  have  no  lawful  right  to  make  captures,  the  property  has 
not  been  divested.  The  owner  has  merely  been  deprived  of  his 
possession,  to  which  he  is  restored  by  the  recapture.     For  the 

acknowledged  belligerent  rights  in  the  Confederacy,  and  the  Confederacy  was  not  a 
party  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  Great  Britain  must,  in  consistency,  regard  the  Con- 
federate privateers  as  lawful  belligerents ;  while  the  United  States,  claiming  sover- 
eign jurisdiction  over  tlie  Confederacy,  and  that  all  its  inhabitants  were  subject  to  the 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  might  argue  that  the  parties  to  the  declaration 
would  be  bound,  aftei*  the  accession  of  the  United  States,  to  treat  the  privateers  of  the 
so-called  Confederate  States  as  pirates. 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Adams  replied,  that  the  United  States  were  not  willing  to 
agree  to  a  special  restriction,  by  one  power,  of  a  declaration  of  so  general  and  lasting 
a  character,  and  to  which  so  many  were  parties,  and  as  to  which  there  was  no  mutu- 
ality proposed  in  case  of  civil  dissensions  in  the  dominions  of  the  other  powers.  (U.  S. 
Dip.  Corr.  1861.) 

In  the  9ivil  war.  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  issue  letters  of  marque ; 
but  he  did  not  ipakc  use  of  the  power.  The  rebel  government  offered  its  letters  of 
marque ;  but,  as  nearly  all  the  maritime  powers  had  warned  their  subjects  that  if  they 
served  in  privateers  in  the  war,  their  governments  would  not  interfere  to  protect 
them,  and  as  the  United  States  had  threatened  to  treat  such  persons  as  pirates,  and 
the  naval  power  of  the  United  States  was  formidable,  no  avowedly  foreign  private 
armed  vessels  took  letter^  of  marque ;  and  the  ostensibly  Confederate  vessels  were 
commissioned  as  of  its  regular  navy.  Mr.  Seward  instructed  Mr.  Adams  to  say  to 
Lord  Russell,  that,  if  the  United  States  made  use  of  privateers  under  the  act,  it  would 
be  only  to  suppress  the  piracy  of  European  gunboats  fitted  out  and  sent  firom  their 
ports,  in  disregard  of  their  obligations  to  the  United  States,  to  prey  upon  American 
commerce.  (Letter  of  July  12,  1862 :  U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.  1862,  p.  136.)  The  provisioni 
in  the  treaties  of  1794  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  1778  with  France,  tliat  the  subjects 
of  either,  serving  as  privateers  against  the  otlier,  when  the  respective  nations  were  at 
peace,  might  be  treated  as  pirates,  have  expired ;  and  they  have  not  been  renewed 
in  the  later  treaties.]  — D. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  «lc  Tac.  \i\>.  \\\.  c«:^.^,%^\  qa^.  9,  §  14.  Kluber,  Droit 
des  Gens  Moderne  dc  VKurope,  %  ^^.  N  «ax^\,\>x^\\.  ^^%  Q.^m,\^>j  ,*m.  ^.\%,\ v%a ; 
ch.  14,  §  209.    Heffler,  Europ.  Vo\iL«.  %  \^^. 
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service  thus  rendered  to  him,  the  recaptor  is  entitled  to  a  remu- 
neration in  the  nature  of  salvage,  (a) 

Thus,  by  the  Marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  liv.  iii. 
tit.  9,  des  Prises,  art.  10,  it  is  provided,  that  the  ships  and  effects 
of  the  subjects  or  allies  of  France,  retaken  from  pirates,  and 
claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  being  reported  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, shall  be  restored  to  the  owner,  upon  payment  of  one  thu*d 
of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  goods,  as  salvage.  And  the  same  is 
the  law  of  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mimicipal 
law  of  any  particular  State  may  ordain  a  different  rule  as  to  its 
own  subjects.  Thus  the  former  usage  of  Holland  and  Venice 
gave  the  whole  property  to  the  retakers,  on  the  principle  of  public 
utility ;  as  does  that  of  Spain,  if  the  property  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  pirates  twenty-four  hours.  (6) 

§  362.  Valin,in  his  commenta,ry  upon  the  above  article  i.^p'**"*j 
of  the  French  Ordinance,  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  recap-  Pothier. 
ture  be  made  by  a  foreigner,  who  is  the  subject  of  a  State,  the  law 
of  which  gives  to  the  recaptors  the  whole  of  the  property,  it  could 
not  be  restored  to  the  former  owner :  and  he  cites,  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  in  favor  of  a 
Dutch  subject,  who  had  retaken  a  French  vessel  from  pirates,  (a) 
To  this  mterpretation  Pothier  objects  that  the  laws  of  Holland 
having  no  power  over  Frenchmen  and  their  property  within  tlie 
territory  of  France,  the  French  subject  could  not  thereby  be  de- 
prived of  the  property  in  his  vessel,  which  was  not  divested  by  the 
piratical  capture  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  it  ought 
consequently  to  be  restored  to  him  upon  payment  of  the  salvage 
prescribed  by  the  ordinance.  (6) 

Under  the  term  allies  in  this  article  are  included  neutrals ;  and 
Valin  holds  that  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  friendly  powers, 
retaken  from  pirates  by  French  captors,  ought  not  to  be  restored 
to  them  upon  the  payment  of  salvage,  if  the  law  of  their  own  coun- 
try gives  it  wholly  to  the  retakers ;  otherwise  there  would  be  a 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9,  §  17.  Tx)cceniu8,  de  Jur.  Marit.  lib. 
ii.  ch.  2,  No.  4.  Brown's  Civ.  and  Adm.  Law,  ii.  ch.  8,  461.  "  Ea  que  piratse  nobis 
cripuenint,  non  opus  habcnt  postliminio ;  quia  jus  gentium  illis  non  concedit,  ut  jus 
doniinii  mutari  possint.''    Dig.  de  Capt  et  Postl.  re  vers. 

(6)  Grotius  par  Barbejrac,  liv.  iii.  ch.  9,  §  16,  No.  1,  and  note. 

(rt)  Valin,  Comm.  sur  TOrd.  liv.  uL  tit.  9,  art.  10. 

Z^;  FothJer,  Tnit6  de  Fropric^t^,  No.  101. 
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defect  of  reciprocity,  .which  would  offend  against  that  impartial 
justice  due  from  one  State  to  another,  (c?)^^* 

Recapture  §  363.  2.  If  the  property  be  retaken  from  a  captor 
property,  clothcd  with  a  lawful  commission,  but  not  an  enemy, 
there  would  still  be  as  little  doubt  that  it  must  be  restored  to  the 
original  owner.  For  the  act  of  taking,  being  in  itself  a  wrongful 
act,  could  not  change  the  property,  which  must  still  remain  in 
him. 

If,  however,  the  neutral  vessel,  thus  recaptured,  were  laden  with 
contraband  goods  destined  to  an  enemy  of  the  first  captor,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  they  should  be  restored,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  liable  to  be  confiscated  as  prize  of  war  to  the  first  cap- 
tor. Martens  states  the  case  of  a  Dutch  ship,  captured  by  the 
British,  under  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1766,  and  recaptured  by 
the  French,  which  was  adjudged  to  be  restored  by  the  Council  of 
Prizes,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Dutch  vessel  could  not  have  been 
justly  condemned  in  the  British  prize  courts.  But  if  the  case  had 
been  that  of  a  trade,  considered  contraband  by  the  law  of  nations 
and  treaties,  the  original  owner  would  not  have  been  entitled  to 
restitution,  (a) 

No  sal-  §  364.  In  general,  no  salvage  is  due  for  the  recapture 
recapture  of  of  ucutral  vcsscls  and  goods,  upon  the  principle  that 
neutrals.  the  liberation  of  a  honoe  fidcei  neutr^  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  of  the  captor  is  no  beneficial  servibe  to  the  neutral, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  enemy  would  be  compelled  by  the  tribxmals 
of  his  own  country  to  make  restitution  of  the  property  thus  \m- 
justly  seized. 

f^hT*  §  365.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  French 
tira.  Council  of  Prizcs  determined,  in  1800,  that  the  Ameri- 

can ship  Statira,  captured  by  a  British,  and  recaptured  by  a  French 

(c)  Valin,  Coram,  sur  TOrd.  liv.  ill.  tit.  9,  art.  10. 

["*  Hautefeuille,  Droits  des  Nat.  Neutr.  torn.  iv.  p.  427.  Acta  18  &  14  Victoria, 
eh.  26, 27 ;  and  17  &  18  Victoria,  ch.  19,  78 ;  and  27  &  28  Victoria,  §  40.  In  the  United 
States,  recaptures  firom  pirates  are  restored  to  the  owners,  suhject  to  salvage  ;  but  the 
amount  of  salvage  in  such  cases  is  not  regulated  by  a  fixed  rule,  but  left  to  the  discre 
tion  of  the  court,  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  unless  under  treaty  stipulatiom. 
( U.  S.  Laws,  xii.  814. )  As  to  recaptures  in  war,  see  note  175,  infra,  on  Recaptures.] — D. 

(a)  Martens,  Essai  sur  les  Prises  et  les  Reprises,  §  52.    "  Sa  m^jest^  a  jug^  pen- 
dant la  demi^re  guerre,  que  la  reprise  du  navirc  neutre  fiiite  par  un  conaire  IVuKais 
(lorsque  le  navire  n'^tait  pas  charge  de  merchandises  pn^ib^,  ni  dans  la  cm  ^Ittt 
oonflsqu^  par  rennenu)  ^taii  nuUe."    Code  des  Prises,  an  1784,  tom.  iL 
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cruiser,  should  be  restored  to  the  original  owner,  although  the 
cargo  was  condemned  as  contraband  or  enemy's  property.  The 
sentence  of  the  court  was  founded  upon  tlie  conclusions  of  M. 
Portalis,  who  stated  that  the  recapture  of  foreign  neutral  vessels 
by  French  cruisers,  whether  public  ships  or  privateers,  gave  no 
title  to  the  retakers.  The  French  prize  code  only  applied  to 
French  vessels  and  goods  recaptured  from  the  enemy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  universal  law  of  nations,  a  neutral  vessel  ought  to  be 
respected  by  all  nations.  If  she  is  unjustly  seized  by  the  cruisers 
of  any  one  belligerent  nation,  this  is  no  reason  why  another  should 
become  an  accomplice  in  this  act  of  injustice,  or  should  endeavor 
to  profit  by  it.  From  this  maxim  it  followed  as  a  corollary  that  a 
foreign  vessel,  asserted  to  be  neutral,  and  recaptured  by  a  French 
cruiser  from  the  enemy,  ought  to  be  restored  on  due  proof  of  its 
neutrality.  But,  it  might  be  asked,  why  treat  a  foreign  vessel  with 
more  favor  in  this  case  than  a  French  vessel  ?  The  reason  was 
obvious.  On  the  supposition  on  which  the  regulations  relating  to 
this  matter 'Were  founded,  the  French  sliip  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  would  have  been  lost  for  ever,  if  it  had  not  been 
retaken ;  consequently  the  recapture  is  a  prize  taken  from  the 
enemy.  K  the  case,  however,  be  that  of  a  foreign  vessel,  asserted 
to  be  neutral,  the  seizure  of  this  vessel  by  the  enemy  does  not 
render  it  ipso  facto  tlie  property  of  the  enemy,  since  its  confiscation 
has  not  yet  been  pronounced  by  the  competent  judge ;  until  that 
judgment  has  been  pronounced,  the  vessel  thus  navigating  imder 
the  neutral  flag  loses  neither  its  national  character  nor  its  rights. 
Although  it  has  been  seized  as  prize  of  war,  it  may  ultimately  be 
restored  to  the  original  owner.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
recapture  of  this  vessel  cannot  transfer  the  property  to  the  recap- 
tor.  The  question  of  neutrality  remahis  entire,  and  must  be  de- 
termined, before  such  a  transmutation  of  property  can  take  place. 
8uch  was  the  language  of  all  public  jurists,  and  such  was  the 
general  usage  of  all  civilized  nations.  It  followed  that  the  vessel 
in  question  was  not  confiscable  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  having  been 
captured  by  the  enemy.  Before  such  a  sentence  could  be  pro- 
nounced, the  French  tribunal  must  do  what  the  enemy's  tribunal 
would  have  done ;  it  must  determine  the  question  of  neutrality ; 
and  that  being  determined  in  favor  of  the  claimasil,  T^^\;\\ML>aa\i 
would  foUoiF  of  course,  (a) 

(a)  Decision  relative  k  U  priae  da  nmrire  le  Statira,  ft  ThenmdoT,  %ji  ^, "W-  ^'^ 
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Exception  §  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  general  rule,  howerer,  an  important 
to  thia  rule.  exceptioH  has  been  made,  founded  on  the  principle  above 
quoted  from  the  Code  dcs  Prises,  in  the  case  where  the  vessel  or 
cargo  recaptured  was  practically  liable  to  be  confiscated  by  the 
enemy.  In  that  case,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  property  be 
justly  liable  to  be  thus  confiscated  according  to  the  law  of  nations ; 
since  that  can  make  no  difierence  in  the  meritorious  nature  of  the 
service  rendered  to  the  original  owner  by  the  recaptor.  For  the 
ground  upon  which  salvage  is  refused  by  the  general  rule,  is,  that 
the  prize  courts  of  the  captor's  country  will  duly  respect  the  obli- 
gations of  that  law  ;  a  presumption  which,  in  the  wars  of  civilized 
States,  as  they  are  usually  carried  on,  each  belligerent  nation  is 
bound  to  entertain  in  its  dealings  with  neutrals.  But  if,  in  point 
.  of  fact,  those  obligations  are  not  duly  observed  by  those  tribxmals, 
and,  in  consequence,  neutral  property  is  unjustly  subjected  to  con- 
fiscation in  them,  a  substantial  benefit  is  conferred  upon  the  origi- 
nal owner  in  rescuing  his  property  from  this  peril,  which  ought  to 
be  remunerated  by  the  payment  of  salvage.  It  was  upon  this 
principle  that  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  during  the  maritime  war  which  was  terminated 
by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  pronounced  salvage  to  be  due  upon  neu- 
tral property  retaken  from  French  cruisers.  During  the  revolution 
in  France,  great  irregularity  and  confusion  had  arisen  in  the  prize 
code  formerly  adopted,  and  had  crept  into  the  tribunals  of  that 
country,  by  which  neutral  property  was  liable  to  condemnation 
upon  groimds  both  unjust  and  unknown  to  the  law  of  nations. 
The  recapture  of  neutral  property,  which  might  have  been  exposed 
to  confiscation  by  means  of  this  irregularity  and  confusion,  was, 
therefore,  considered  by  the  American  and  British  courts  of  prize, 
as  a  meritorious  service,  and  was  accordingly  remunerated  by  the 
payment  of  salvage,  (a)  These  abuses  were  corrected  under  the 
consular  government,  and  so  long  as  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Prizes  were  conducted  by  that  learned  and  virtuous  magis- 
trate, M.  Portalis,  there  was  no  particular  ground  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  neutral  nations  as  to  the  practical  administration 
of  the  prize  code  until  the  promulgation  of  the  Berlin  decree  in 
1806.     This  measure  occasioned  the  exception  to  the  rule  as  to 

■ 

(a)  The  War  Onskan,  'RoUnftoxi'*  K^m.^c^.  \\.  ^^i\  T\v^  ^X^<w\w:k  Coktbarina, 
lb.  iv.  156;  The  Carlotta,  1\).  v .  1JA-,  1\ve  \\\flv\.x^%%,\Xi.N\.\^.  '^iii^QftX.  xj^^^sssaa^ 
Cranch's  Rep.  i.  1.    S.  C.  X)«:i\aa^ft ^V-  *vi .  "5A. 
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salyage  to  bo  revived  in  the  practice  of  the  British  Courts  of  Ad- 
miralty, who  again  adjudged  salvage  to  be  paid  for  the  recapture 
of  neutral  property  which  was  liable  to  condemnation  under  that 
decree.  (()    It  is  true  that  the  decree  had  remained  practically 
inoperative  upon  American  property,  until  the  condemnation  of 
the  cargo  of  The  Horizon  by  the  Council  of  Priaes,  in  October, 
1807 ;  and  therefore  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  in  strictness,  that 
the  English  Court  of  Admiralty  ought  not  to  have  decreed  salvage 
in  the  case  of  The  Sansom,  more  especially  as  the  convention  of 
1800,  between  the  United  States  and  France,  was  still  in  force,  the 
terms  of  which  were  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Berlin  decree^    But  as  the  cargo  of  The  Horizon  was  con- 
demned in  obedience  to  the  imperial  rescript  of  tlie  18th  Septem- 
ber, 1807,  having  been  taken  before  the  capture  of  The  Sansom, 
whether  that  rescript  be  considered  as  an  interpretation  of  a  doubt- 
ful point  in  the  original  decree,  or  as  a  declaration  of  an  anterior 
and  positive  provision,  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  Sansom  would 
have  beeu  condemned  under  it ;  consequently  a  substantial  benefit 
was  rendered  to  the  neutral  owner  by  the  recapture,  and  sal- 
vage was  due  on  the  principle  of  the  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
And  tlie  same  principle  might  justly  be  successively  applied  to 
the  prize  proceedings  of  all  the  belligerent  powers  during  the  last 
European  war,  which  was  characterized  by  the  most  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  which,  in  many  cases,  rendered 
the  rescue  of  neutral  property  from  the  grasp  of  their  cruisers  and 
prize  courts,  a  valuable  service  entitling  the  recaptor  to  a  remu- 
neration in  the  shape  of  salvage. 

§  367.   3.  Lastly,  the  recapture  may  be  made  from  an  a^^^^p*'^ 

enemy,  enemy. 

The  jus  poBtliminii  was  a  fiction  of  the  Roman  law,  by  which 
persons  or  things  taken  by  the  enemy  were  held  to  be  restored  to 
tlieir  former  state,  when  coming  again  under  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  It  was  applied  to  free 
persons  or  slaves  returning  po%tliminii;  and  to  real  property  and 
certain  movables,  such  as  ships  of  war  and  private  vessels,  except 
fishing  and  pleasure  boats.  These  things,  therefore,  when  retaken, 
were  restored  to  the  original  proprietor,  as  if  tliey  had  never  been 


{b)  The  Sansom,  Bobinson's  Adm.  Bep.  yi.  410.    TKe  Acteoa,'E>^'iv«x^'^  ^^^ssi. 
JBep.  i.  2&i. 

89*  ^^ 
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out  of  his  control  and  possession,  (a)  Grotius  attests,  and  his 
authority  is  supported  by  that  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  tliat  by 
the  ancient  maritime  law  of  Europe,  if  the  thing  captured  were 
carried  infra  prcesidia  of  the  enemy,  the  jus  postliminii  was  con- 
sidered a^  forfeited,  and  the  former  owner  was  not  entitled  to 
restitution.  Grotius  also  states,  that  by  the  more  recent  law 
established  among  the  European  nations,  a  possession  of  twenty- 
four  hours  was  deemed  sufficient  to  divest  the  property  of  the 
original  proprietor,  even  if  the  captured  thing  had  not  been  carried 
infra  prcesidia.  (J)  And  Loccenius  considers  the  rule  of  twenty- 
four  hours'  possession  as  the  general  law  of  Christendom  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  (c)  So,  also,  Bynkershoek  states  the  general 
ms^ritime  law  to  be,  that  if  a  ship  or  goods  be  carried  irtfra  prcesidia 
of  the  enemy,  or  of  his  ally,  or  of  a  neutral,  the  title  of  the  original 
proprietor  is  completely  divested,  (d) 

Rule  of  §  ^^^'  ^^  ^'  Scott,  in  delivering  the  judgnnient  of  the 
JSbiluHon  ^^g^^^'^  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  the  case  of  The  Santa 
or  reciproc'i-  Cruz  and  Other  Portuguese  vessels  recaptured,  in  179C 
to  recap-^  and  1797,  from  the  common  enemy  by  a  British  cruiser, 
pm^rtyof  stated  that  it  was  certainly  a  question  of  much  curios- 
*^*^'**  ity  to  inquire  what  was  the  true  rule  on  this  subject. 

"  When  I  say  the  true  nde,  I  mean  only  the  rule  to  which  civil- 
ized nations,  attending  to  just  principles,  ought  to  adhere  ;  for  the 
moment  you  admit,  as  admitted  it  must  be,  that  the  practice  of 
nations  is  various,  you  admit  that  there  is  no  rule  operating  with 
the  proper  force  and  authority  of  a  general  law.  It  may  be  fit 
there  should  be  some  rule,  and  it  might  be  either  the  rule  of 
immediate  possession,  or  the  rule  of  pernoctation  and  twenty- 
four  hours'  possession ;  or  it  might  be  the  rule  of  bringing  infra 
prcesidia;  or  it  might  be  a  rule  requirmg  an  actual  sentence  or 
condemnation :  either  of  these  rules  might  be  sufficient  for  general 

(a)  Inst.  lib.  i.  tit.  12,  Dig.  1.  49,  tit.  15.  "Navis  longis  atque  onerariia,  poetlimi* 
Dium  est,  non  piscatiis  aut  voluptatis  causa.''    Dig.  49. 

{b)  *'  Cui  consequens  esse  videtur,  ut  in  iiiari  naves,  et  res  alise  captse  censeantur 
turn  (lemum,  cUm  in  navalia  aut  portus,  aut  ad  eum  locum  ubi  tota  classis  se  tenet, 
perducta  sunt :  nam  tunc  desperari  incipit  recuperatio,  sed  recentiori  jure  gentiim  inter 
Europaeos  populos  introductum,  videmus,  ut  talia  capta  censeantur  nbi  per  boras 
viginti  quatuor  in  potestate  hostium  fuerint."  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib,  iii. 
cap.  6,  §  8.  Conaolato  del  Mare,  cap.  287,  §  1.  Wheaton's  Rep.  v. ;  Appendix,  66. 
AyaltL,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Tac.  ca\).  &.   ^\\^«\o\\!^^\%v.\a.v«  ^t  ^^tious,  45. 

(c)  LocceniuB,  de  Jure  ^lant.  \\\i.  VV.  csi^.  ^> \  ^. 

(d)  Bynkershoek,  Quaat.  Jvff.  'Pu\>.\i\i.V.  «i.^.  ^. 
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practical  convenience,  although  in  theory  perhaps  one  might  appear 
more  just  than  another ;  but  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  such  rule 
of  practice.     Nations  concur  in  principles,  indeed,  so  far  as  to 
require  firm  and  secure  possession ;  but  these  rules  of  evidence 
respecting  that  possession  are  so  discordant,  and  lead  to  such 
opposite  conclusions,  that  the  mere  unity  of  principle  forms  no 
uniform  rule  to  regulate  the  general  practice.    But  were  the  public 
opinion  of  European  States  more  distinctly  agreed  on  any  principle, 
as  fit  to  form  the  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  on  this  subject,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  any  one  nation  would  lie  under  an  obligation 
to  observe  it.     That  obligation  could  only  arise  from  a  reciprocity 
of  practice  in  other  nations ;  for,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  different  rule  among  other  nations,  it  would  become 
not  only  lawful,  but  necessary  to  that  one  nation  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent conduct :  for  instance,  were  there  a  rule  prevailing  among 
other  nations,  that  the  immediate  possession,  and  the  very  act  of 
capture  should  divest  the  property  from  the  first  owner,  it  would 
be  abaurd  in  Great  Britain  to  act  towards  them  on  a  more  ex- 
tended principle,  and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a 
bringing  infra  prcesidia,  though  probably  the  true  rule,  should  in 
all  cases  of  recapture  be  deemed  necessary  to  divest  the  original 
proprietor  of  his  right.     The  effect  of  adhering  to  such  a  rule 
would  be  gross  injustice  to  British  subjects ;   and  a  rule,  from 
which  gross  injustice  must  ensue  in  practice,  can  never  be  the 
true  rule  of  law  between  independent  nations ;  for  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  any  country  to  make  itself  a  martyr 
to  speculative  propriety,  were  that  established  on  clearer  demon- 
stration than  such  questions  will  generally  admit.     Where  mere 
abstract  propriety,  therefore,  is  on  one  side,  and  real  practical 
justice  on  the  other,  the  rule  of  substantial  justice  must  be  held 
to  be  the  true  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  between  independent 
States. 

§  369.  "  If  I  am  asked,  imder  the  known  diversity  of  ^9P"i*l" 

«'  '  "^  of  bir  W . 

practice  on  this  subject,  what  is  the  proper  rule  for  a  scott  on 
State  to  apply  to  the  recaptured  property  of  its  allies  ?  cruz. 
I  should  answer,  that  the  liberal  and  rational  proceeding  would 
be  to  apply  in   the   first  instance   the  rule   of  that  country  to 
which  the  recaptured  property  belongs.     I  admit  tlv^  -^gt^^^Aa^  <^^ 
nations  is  not  so;  but  I  think  such  a  rule  would  \>(5  "WiXv  \&s^x^ 
and  Just     To  the  recaptured,  it  presents  bis  own  coTift^\i\.>^^W5aA 
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up  in  the  legislatire  wisdom  of  his  own  country :  to  the  recaptor, 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  injurious,  where  the  rule  of  the  recap- 
tured would  condemn,  whilst  the  rule  of  the  recaptor  prevailing 
among  his  own  coimtrjmen,  would  restore,  it  brings  an  obviouB 
advantage ;  and  even  in  case  of  immediate  restitution,  under  the 
rules  of  the  recaptured,  the  recapturing  country  would  rest  secure 
in  the  reliance  of  receiving  reciprocal  justice  in  its  turn. 

'^  It  may  be  said,  what  if  this  reliance  should  be  disappointed  ? 
—  Redress  must  then  be  sought  from  retaliation ;  which,  in  the 
disputes  of  independent  States,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  vindictiTe 
retaliation,  but  as  the  just  and  equal  measure  of  civil  retribution. 
This  will  be  their  ultimate  security,  and  it  is  a  security  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  trust.  For  the  transactions  of  States  cannot  be 
balanced  by  minute  arithmetic ;  something  must,  on  all  occasions, 
be  hazarded  on  just  and  liberal  presumption. 

"  Or  it  may  be  asked,  what  if  there  is  no  rule  in  the  country  of 
the  recaptured  ?  —  I  answer,  first,  tiiis  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed ; 
tiiere  may  be  no  ordinance,  no  prize  acts  inunediately  applying  to 
recapture ;  but  there  is  a  law  of  habit,  a  law  of  usage,  a  standing 
and  known  •principle  on  the  subject,  in  all  civilized  conunercial 
countries  :  it  is  the  common  practice  of  European  States,  in  every 
war,  to  issue  proclamations  and  edicts  on  the  subject  of  prize ;  but 
till  they  appear.  Courts  of  Admiralty  have  a  law  and  usage  on 
which  they  proceed,  from  habit  and  ancient  practice,  as  regularly 
as  they  afterwards  conform  to  the  express  regulations  of  their  prize 
acts.  But  secondly,  if  there  should  exist  a  country  in  which  no 
rule  prevails,  —  the  recapturing  country  must  of  necessity  apply 
its  own  rule,  and  rest  on  the  presumption  that  that  rule  will  be 
adopted  and  administered  in  the  future  practice  of  its  allies. 

"  Again,  it  is  said  that  a  country  applying  to  other  countries 
their  own  respective  rules,  will  have  a  practice  discordant  and 
irregular :  it  may  be  so ;  but  it  will  be  a  discordance  proceeding 
from  the  most  exact  uniformity  of  principle ;  it  will  be  idem  per 
diversa.  It  is  asked,  also,  will  you  adopt  the  rules  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers  ?  If  you  take  the  people  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  for  yoiur 
allies,  undoubtedly  you  must ;  you  must  act  towards  them  on  the 
same  rules  of  relative  justice  on  which  you  conduct  yourselves 
towards  otiier  nations.  And  upon  the  whole  of  these  objections  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  a  taAq  ixia^  \i^^^  is^^^Va  q^  ai^^rent  incon- 
sistency, and  yet  contein  muoXi  xOiaXivs^  ^\xiR«»»  ^ksA^^^^t\sJc|\'^ 
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regulation  may  be  extremely  unfit  to  be  made,  which  yet  shall  be 
extremely  fit,  and  shall  indeed  be  the  only  fit  rule  to  be  observed 
towards  other  parties,  who  have  originally  established  it  for  them- 
selves. 

"  So  much  it  might  be  necessary  to  explain  myself  on  the  mere 
question  of  propriety ;  but  it  is  much  more  material  to  consider, 
what  is  the  actual  rule  of  the  maritime  law  of  England  on  this 
subject.  I  understand  it  to  be  clearly  this,  that  the  maritime  law 
of  England,  having  adopted  a  most  liberal  rule  of  restitution  or 
salvage  with  respect  to  the  recaptured  property  of  its  own  subjects, 
gives  the  benefit  of  that  rule  to  its  allies,  till  it  appears  that  they 
a<;t  towards  British  property  on  a  less  liberal  principle.  In  such  a 
case,  it  adopts  their  rule,  and  treats  them  according  to  their  own 
measure  of  justice.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  true  statement  of 
the  law  of  England  on  this  subject.  It  was  clearly  so  recognized 
in  the  case  of  The  San  Jago ;  a  case  which  was  not,  as  it  has  been 
insinuated,  decided  on  special  circumstances,  nor  on  novel  princi* 
pies,  but  on  principles  of  established  use  and  authority  m  the  juris- 
prudence of  this  country.  In  the  discussion  of  that  case,  much 
attention  was  paid  to  an  opinion  found  among  the  manuscript  col- 
lections of  a  very  distinguished  practitioner  in  this  profession,  (Sir 
E.  Simpson,)  which  records  the  practice  and  the  rule  as  it  was 
understood  to  prevail  in  his  time.  The  rule  is :  that  England 
restores,  on  salvage,  to  its  allies ;  but  if  instances  can  be  given  of 
British  property  retaken  by  them  and  condenmed  as  prize,  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  will  determine  their  cases  according  to  their 
own  rule."  (a) 

§  370.  The  law  of  our  own  country  proceeds  on  the    American 
same  principle  of  reciprocity,  as  to  the  restitution  of  ves-  {hlralc^? 
sels  or  goods  belonging  to  friendly  foreign  nations,  and  reciprocit^r 
recaptured  from  the  enemy  by  our  ships  of  war.     By  the  tion  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  March,  1800,  ch.  xiv.  §  3,  it  is  frSi/na- 
provided  that  the  vessels  or  goods  of  persons  permanently  i^^  ^nf" 
resident  within  the  territory,  and  under  the  protection  of  *"  «°«n»y« 
any  foreign  government  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  and  re- 
taken by  their  vessels,  shall  be  restored  to  the  owner,  he  paying, 
for  salvage,  such  portion  of  the  value  thereof  as  by  the  law  and 
usage  of  such  foreign  governments  shall  be  required  ot  «Ai^  N^'es^ 

faj  Sir  W.  Scott,  id  the  Santa  Cruz,  Robinson's  Adm.  ICep.  \.  ^ofe-^"^. 
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or  goods  of  the  United  States  under  like  circumstances  of  recap- 
ture ;  and  where  no  such  law  or  usage  shall  he  known,  the  same 
salvage  shall  be  allowed  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  the  recapture 
of  the  property  of  persons  resident  within  or  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Provided  that  no  such  vessel  or  goods 
shall  be  restored  to  such  former  owner,  in  any  case  where  the 
same  shall  have  been  condenmed  as  prize  by  competent  authority, 
before  the  recapture ;  nor  in  any  case,  where  by  the  law  and  usage 
of  such  foreign  government,  the  vessels  or  goods  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  would  not  be  restored  in  like  circumstances.^*^ 
,.ir*^^®^        §  371.  It  becomes  then  material  to  ascertain  what  is 

dinerent  ^ 

countries  as  the  law  of  different  maritime  nations  on  the  subject  of  re- 
tures.  captures ;  and  this  must  be  sought  for  either  in  the  prize 

code  and  judicial  decisions  of  each  coimtry,  or  in  the  treaties  by 
which  they  are  bound  to  each  other. 

British         §  3  "^2.  The  present  British  law  of  military  salvage  was 
i*^-  established  by  the  statutes  of  the  43d  Geo.  III.  ch.  160, 


[!'*  Recaptures.  —  The  revision  of  the  Prize  Code  of  the  United  States,  by  statute 
of  June  80,  1864,  ch.  174,  repeals  all  former  statutes  on  the  subject  of  prize.  Its  pro- 
visions as  to  recapture  are  condensed  into  a  single'  section  (sec  29).  It  adopts  the 
rule  of  restoration  at  any  time  before  condemnation  by  a  competent  authority.  If 
the  recaptured  property  belonged  to  "  persons  residing  in  or  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,"  restoration  is  to  be  made  ''  upon  the  payment  of  such  sum  as  the 
court  may  award  as  salvage,  costs,  and  expenses."  If  the  property  belong  to  persons 
"  permanently  resident  within  the  territory  and  under  the  protection  of  any  foreign 
prince,  government,  or  State  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  and,  by  the  law  or  usage 
of  such  prince,  government,  or  State,  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
would  be  restored  under  like  circumstances  of  recapture,  it  shall  be  ac^udged  to  be 
restored  to  such  owner  upon  his  claim,  upon  such  terms  as,  by  the  law  or  usage  of 
such  prince,  government,  or  State,  would  be  required  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  under  like  circumstances  of  recapture ;  and,  when  no  such  law  or  usage  shall  be 
known,  it  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  restored  upon  the  payment  of  such  salvage,  costs, 
and  expenses  as  the  court  shall  order."  In  all  cases  where  the  court  is  to  determine 
the  amount  of  salvage,  it  is  to  be,  not  by  a  fixed  rule,  as  before,  but  **  a  meet  and  compe- 
tent sum,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case."  But  nothing  in  the  act  is  to 
be  "  construed  to  contravene  any  treaty  of  the  United  States."  Accordingly,  if  by  anj 
treaty  there  is  to  be  restoration  without  salvage,  or  a  fixed  proportion  is  to  be  given 
as  salvage,  the  treaty  provision  will  govern  the  court.  (Act  SOtli  June,  1864,  ch.  174, 
§  29.  U.  S.  Laws,  xiii.  814.)  In  the  case  of  The  Lilla  (Sprague's  Decisions,  ii.;  and 
Law  Reporter,  xxv.  p.  92),  Judge  Sprague  decided  that  restitution  should  be  nude 
of  the  prize  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  her  former  owners,  although  she  hsd 
been  condemned  as  prize  by  a  court  at  Charleston,  S.C,  established  by  the  rebel  gor- 
em  men  t  as  a  prize  courl.  TVv\a  ^aa  oiv  V\v^  cX^w  ^wMAKJcaX^^sssMSTtof  the  United 
States  could  not  recognize  aa  ^aiiA,  ox  \^wft  t«oj  ^H&t\.\ft,*a.^\.^l  ^^^Xs^cNsaii.'^ 
tlie  case  of  property  of  ita  ontu  dXM.ftii%.\— "^^^ 
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and  the  45th  (Jco.  III.  ch.  72,  which  provide  that  any  vessel,  or 
goods  therein,  belonging  to  British  subjects,  and  taken  by  the 
enemy  as  prize,  which  shall  be  retaken,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
former  owners,  upon  payment  for  salvage  of  one  eighth  part  of 
the  value  thereof,  if  retaken  by  His  Majesty's  ships ;  and  if  re- 
taken by  any  privateer,  or  other  ship  or  vessel  under  His  Majesty's 
protection,  of  one  sixth  part  of  such  value.  And  if  the  same  shall 
have  been  retaken  by  the  jomt  operation  of  His  Majesty's  ships 
and  privateers,  then  the  proper  court  shall  order  such  salvage  to  . 
be  paid  as  shall  be  deemed  fit  and  reasonable.  But  if  the  vessel 
so  retaken  shall  appear  to  have  been  set  forth  by  the  enemy  as 
a  ship  of  war,  then  the  same  shall  not  be  restored  to  the  former 
owners,  but  shall  be  adjudged  lawful  prize  for  the  benefit  of  the 
captors.^7^ 

§  373.  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  March,  1800,  ch.  American 
xiv.  §§  1,  2,  provides  that,  in  case  of  recaptures  of  vessels  ^^• 
or  goods  belonging  to  persons  resident  within,  or  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  same  not  having  been  condemned  as 
prize  hy  competent  avihority^  before  the  recapture^  shall  be  restored 
on  payment  of  salvage  of  one  eighth  of  the  value  if  recaptured  by  a 
public  ship ;  and  if  the  recaptured  vessel  shall  appear  to  hive  been 

p76  f  he  British  Parliament  passes  prize  acts  usually  to  meet  each  new  war.  A  royal 
proclamation  declares  the  royal  intention,  of  the  royal  bounty,  to  give  to  captors  certain 
shares,  or  the  whole,  as  may  be,  of  prizes  captured  in  the  existing  war,  and  regulates 
the  distribution  of  prize-money  among  captors.  An  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed  at  the 
same  time,  referring  to  the  proclamation,  and  establishing,  apparently  independently, 
the  same  rights  in  captors  and  rules  for  distribution.  It  is  sing^ular,  that  in  none  of 
the  British  prize  decisions  is  this  peculiarity  noticed ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
learn  from  them  what  is  the  source  of  autliority  for  the  distribution  of  prizes.  The 
explanation  of  this  twofold  action  probably  is,  that  while  it  is  not  questioned  that  all 
prizes  belong  to  the  crown,  yet  Parliament  does  deny  the  right  of  the  crown  to  give 
away  property  which  it  holds  strictly  in  its  sovereign  or  public  capacity,  as  a  trust ;  and 
takes  the  ground,  that  prizes  are  of  this  character,  and  so  confirms  tlie  royal  grant. 

The  last  prize  act  (27  &  28  Victoria,  §  40)  provides  that  property  of  a  British 
subject,  recaptured  from  a  public  enemy  by  a  king's  ship,  shall  be  restored  on  the 
payment  of  one-eighth  of  its  value,  and,  in  cases  of  extraordinary  merit,  of  not  exceed- 
ing one-quarter,  in  lieu  of  salvage ;  but,  if  the  recaptured  vessel  had  been  "  set  forth 
or  used  as  a  ship  or  vessel  of  war  "  by  the  enemy,  it  is  not  restored. 

This  statute  differs  from  the  United  States  statute  now  in  force  in  three  particu- 
lars :  (1)  It  regulates  salvage  by  a  fixed  rule,  while  that  of  the  United  States  gives  a 
meet  salvage,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.    (2)  It  pu\a  no  VosiW.  ol 
time  or  event  to  the  ri^ht  of  restoration,  while  that  of  the  \3mle^  ^\aAft%  ^q«%  ^oX» 
restore  after  condemnation  bjr  a  competent  tribunal.    (S)  TYie  13m\ft^  %\fiX»&  ^\ji.\nXA 
makeg  no  exception  in  case  of  messels  set  forth  or  used  aa  TesaeVa  6E  'wei.\ — '^^ 
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set  forth  and  armed  as  a  ressel  of  war  before  such  capture,  or 
afterwards,  and  before  the  recapture,  then  the  salvage  to  be  one 
moiety  of  the  value.  .  If  the  recaptured  vessel  previously  belonged 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  be  unarmed,  the  sal- 
vage is  one  sixth,  if  recaptured  by  a  private  vessel,  an^  one  twelfth, 
if  recaptured  by  a  public  ship ;  if  armed^  then  the  salvage  to  be 
one  moiety  if  recaptured  by  a  private  vessel,  and  one  fourth  if  re- 
captured by  a  public  ship.  In  respect  to  public  armed  ships,  the 
cargo  pays  the  same  rate  of  salvage  as  the  vessel,  by  the  express 
words  of  the  act ;  but  in  respect  to  private  vessels,  the  rata  of  sal- 
vage (probably  by  some  unintentional  omission  in  the  act)  is  the 
same  on  the  cargo,  whether  the  vessel  be  armed  or  unarmed,  (a) 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  there  is  a  material  difference  between 
the  American  and  British  laws  on  tliis  subject ;  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment continuing  the  jiL9  postliminii  for  ever,  between  the  original 
owners  and  recaptors,  even  if  there-  has  been  a  previous  sentence 
of  condemnation,  unless  the  vessel  retaken  appears  to  have  been 
set  forth  by  the  enemy  as  a  ship  of  war ;  whilst  the  act  of  Congress 
continues  the  jus,  postliminii  until  the  property  is  divested  by  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  in  a  competent  court,  and  no  longer ; 
which  was  also  the  maritime  law  of  England,  until  the  statute 
stepped  in,  and,  as  to  British  suhjeots^  revived  the  jvA  postliminii 
of  the  original  owner-^"^ 

French  §  374.  By  thc  morc  recent  French  law  on  the  subject 

^^'  of  recaptures,  if  a   French  vessel  be  retaken  from  the 

enemy  after  being  in  his  hands  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  it  is 
good  prize  to  the  recaptor;  but  if  retaken  before  twenty-four 
hours  have  elapsed,  it  is  restored  to  thc  owner,  with  the  cargo, 
upon  the  payment  of  one  third  the  value  for  salvage,  in  case  of 
recapture  by  a  privateer,  and  one  thirtieth  in  case  of  recapture  by 
a  public  ship.  But  in  case  of  recapture  by  a  public  ship,  after 
twenty-four  hours'  possession,  the  vessel  and  cai'go  are  restored  on 
a  salvage  of  one  tenth. 

Although  the  letter  of  the  ordinances,  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, condemned,  as  good  prize,  French  proj)crty  recaptured  after 
being  twenty-four  hours  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  whether  the 
same  be  retaken  by  public  or  private  armed  vessels ;  yet  it  seems 

(a)  The  Adeline.    CrancVa  'Rc:^.  \x.  *i\\, 

[177  The  Prize  Act  of  SOlVv  3\me,\'^^^»  e\vAl^A'^%^«^^^^^^'*'«5«^n»ssQai.^ 
thia  subject.     See  note  11 5,  ante,  on  U<icaeVxtte^.\— ^ « 
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to  have  been  the  constant  practice  in  France  to  restore  such  prop- 
erty when  recaptured  by  the  king's  ships,  (a)  The  reservation 
contained  in  the  ordinance  of  tht  15th  of  June,  1779,  by  which 
property  recaptured  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the 
enemy,  was  condemned  to  the  crown,  which  reserved  to  itself 
tlie  right  of  granting  to  the  recaptors  such  reward  as  it  thought 
fit,  made  the  salvage  discretionary  in  every  case,  it  being  regulated 
by  the  king  in  council  according  to  circumstances.  (J) 

France  applies  her  own  rule  to  the  recapture  of  the  property  of 
her  allies.  Thus,  the  Council  of  Frizes  decided  on  the  9th  Feb- 
ruary, 1801,  as  to  two  Spanish  vessels  recaptured  by  a  French 
privateer  after  the  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  that  they  should 
be  condemned  as  good  prize  to  the  recaptor.  Had  the  recapture 
been  made  by  a  public  ship,  whether  before  or  after  twenty-four 
hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  the  property  would  have  been 
restored  to  the  original  owner,  according  to  the  usage  with  respect 
to  French  subjects,  and  on  account  of  the  intimate  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  powers,  (t?) 

The  French  law  also  restores,  on  payment  of  salvage,  even  after 
twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  in  cases  where  the 
enemy  leaves  the  prize  a  derelict,  or  where  it  reverts  to  the  origi- 
nal j)roprictor  in  consequence  of  the  perils  of  the  seas,  without  a 
military  recapture.  Thus  tlie  Marine  Ordinance  of  Louis  XIV., 
of  1681,  liv.  iii.  tit.  9,  art.  9,  provides  tliat,  "  if  the  vessel,  without 
being  recaptured,  is  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  or  if,  in  consequence 
of  storms  or  other  accident,  it  comes  into  the  possession  of  our 
subjects,  before  it  has  been  carried  into  an  enemy's  port,  (avant 
qu'il  ait  6t6  conduit  dans  aucun  port  ennemi)  ;  it  shall  be  restored 
to  tlie  proprietor,  who  may  claim  the  same  within  a  year  and  a 
day,  although  it  has  been  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy."  Pothier  is  of  opinion  that  the  above 
words,  avant  qu^tl  ait  ^tS  conduit  dan%  aucun  port  ennemiy  are  to  bo 
understood,  not  as  restricting  the  right  of  restitution  to  the  par- 
ticular case  mentioned  of  a  vessel  abandoned  by  the  enemy  before 
being  carried  into  poil;,  wliicli  tiase  is  mentioned  merely  as  an 

(a)  Valin,  sur  rOrd.  liv.  iii.  tit.  9,  art.  3.    Traits  des  Prises,  ch.  6,  §  1,  No.  8,  §  88. 
Pothier,  Traite  de  Propriete,  No.  97,    Emerigon,  des  AsBurances,  U)\j\.\.  "^.  Al^I. 
(/>)  Enierigoii,  des  Assurancea,  torn.  i.  p.  497. 

(c)  Pothier,  de  FropriiSt^,  No.  100,    Emerigon,  torn.  i.  p.  4^.    AzvffiXjTiwX.'V^aBr^- 
t/we  Je  rEurope,  Fartie  IL  ch.  4,  §  11, 
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example  of  what  ordinarily  happens,  ^^  parceque  c'est  le  eas 
ordinaire  auquel  un  vaisseau  ^chapp^  k  Teunemi  qui  Ta  pris,  ne 
pouvant  pas  gudres  lui  ^chappor  lorsqu'il  a  6t6  conduit  dans  ses 
ports."  ((f)  But  Valin  holds,  that  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  are 
to  be  literally  construed,  and  that  the  right  of  the  original  propri- 
etor is  completely  divested  by  the  carrying  into  an  enemy's  port 
He  is  also  of  opinion  that  this  species  of  salyage  is  to  be  likened 
to  the  case  of  shipwreck,  and  that  the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  one 
third  of  the  value  of  property  saved,  (e)  Azuni  contends  that  the 
rule  of  salvage  in  this  case  is  not  regulated  by  the  ordinance,  but 
is  discretionary,  to  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
service  performed,  which  can  never  be  equal  to  the  rescue  of 
property  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  military  force,  or  to  the 
recovery  of  goods  lost  by  shipwreck.  (/)  Emerigon  is  also  op- 
posed to  Valin  on  this  question,  (jy^ 

Spanish        §  375.  Spain  formerly  adopted  the  law  of  France  as  to 
^^'  recaptures,  having  borrowed  its  prize  code  from  that 

country  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  In  the  case  of  The  San  Jago  (mentioned  in  that 
of  Tlie  Santa  Cruz,  before  cited,)  the  Spanish  law  was  applied, 
upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  as  the  rule  of  British  recapture 
of  Spanish  property.  But  by  the  subsequent  Spanish  prize  ordi- 
nance of  the  20th  of  Jmie,  1801,  art.  38,  it  was  modified  as  to  the 
property  of  friendly  nations ;  it  being  provided  that  when  the  Re- 
captured ship  is  not  laden  for  enemy's  accoimt,  it  shall  be  restored, 
if  recaptured  by  public  vessels,  for  one  eighth,  if  by  privateers  for 

{d)  Pothier,  de  Propri^t<?,  No.  99.  (e)  Valin,  sur  TOrd.  in  loco, 

if)  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  Partie  11.  ch.  4,  §§  8,  9. 

(</)  Emerigon,  des  Assurances,  torn.  i.  pp.  604,  606.  He  cites,  in  support  of  hia 
opinion,  the  Consolato  del  Maro,  cap.  287,  and  Targa,  cap.  46,  No.  10. 

[1^  The  present  position  of  the  French  law,  as  derived  firom  tlie  ordinance  of 
1681,  and  that  of  16tli  June,  1779,  and  tlie  arretd  du  2  Prairial,  an  11,  is  this:  If 
the  recapture  be  made  by  a  public  ship,  the  property  is  restored,  whether  recaptured 
before  or  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours ;  if  by  a  private  ship,  only  in  case  of 
recapture  before  the  lapse  of  that  time.  The  salvage  in  case  of  a  public  ship  is  one- 
tenth  of  the  value  of  the  prize,  if  recapture  J  after  twenty-four  hours,  and  one-thirtieth 
if  before  that  time.  In  case  of  recapture  by  a  private  ship,  the  salvage  ia  one-thiid. 
As  has  been  seen,  the  privateer  does  not  make  restitution  after  twenty-four  hours. 
The  expenses  of  the  recaptors  are  borne  by  the  recaptured  property.  The  recap- 
tured vessels  of  an  ally  stand  on  the  same  groimd  with  those  of  French  aulgeets. 
HautefeuiUe,  des  lilat.  l^eutr.  Ml.  \^,  Oi.  ^»  \om.  iii.  ^,  880.  Pistoye  et  Duverdy, 
des  Prises,  tit.  7,  torn.  li.  pp.  \^,  \^.  ^bsS^^Ot,  ^oXfeir..  \a.^  , '^V  ^Vumiimore, 
liitem.  Law,  iii.  §§  4ia,  41^^— ^• 
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one  sixth  salvage :  provided  that  the  nation  to  which  such  prop- 
erty belongs  has  adopted,  or  agrees  to  adopt,  a  similar  conduct 
towards  Spain.  The  ancient  rule  is  preserved  as  to  recaptures  of 
Spanish  property ;  it  being  restored  without  salvage,  if  recaptured 
by  a  king's  ship  before  or  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession ;  and 
if  recaptured  by  a  privateer  within  that  time,  upon  payment  of  one 
third  for  salvage ;  if  recaptured  after  that  time,  it  is  condemned  to  . 
the  recaptors.  The  Spanish  law  has  thq  same  provisions  with  the  ' 
French  in  cases  of  captured  property  becoming  derelict,  or  re- 
verting to  the  possession  of  the  former  owners  by  civil  salvage.^'* 

§  376.  Portugal  adopted  the  French  and  Spanish  law  Portuguese 
of  recaptures,  in  her  ordinances  of  1704  and  1796.  But  ^»^- 
in  May,  1797,  after  The  Santa  Cruz  was  taken,  and  before  the 
judgment  of  the  English  High  Court '  of  Admiralty  was  pro- 
nounced in  that  case,  Portugal  ^evoked  her  former  rule  by  which 
twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy  divested  the  property 
of  the  former  owner,  and  allowed  restitution  after  that  time,  on 
salvage  of  one  eighth,  if  the  capture  was  by  a  public  ship,  and  one 
fifth  if  by  a  privateer.  In  The  Santa  Cruz  and  its  fellow  cases, 
Sir  W.  Scott  distinguished  between  recaptures  made  before  and 
since  the  ordinance  of  May,  1797 ;  condemning  the  former  where 
the  property  had  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  posses- 
sion, and  restoring  the  latter  upon  payment  of  the  salvage  estab- 
lished by  the  Portuguese  ordinance. 

§  377.  The  ancient  law  of  Holland  regulated  restitu- 
tion on  the  payment  of  salvage  at  different  rates,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  tune  the  property  had  been  in  the  enemy's 
possession,  (a)^®^ 

§  378.  The  ancient  law  of  Denmark  condemned  after  Danish 
twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  and  restored  ^'^• 
if  the  property  had  been  a  less  time  in  the  enemy's  possession, 

p79  Fhillimore  (iii.  §  412)  gives  in  detail  the.  Spanish  ordinances,  presenting  some 
features  not  noticed  in  the  text.  He  considers  the  Spanish  law  to  place  recaptures 
from  pirates  substantially  on  the  same  gpround  with  recaptures  from  enemies.  The 
treaty  between  England  and  Spain  of  8d  February,  1814,  provides  for  a  salvage  of 
one-eighth  to  a  public  ship,  and  one-eizth  to  a  privateer,  and  seems  to  require  restora- 
tion in  all  cases,  without  reference  to  lapse  of  time,  but  not  of  vessels  which  the 
enemy  has  set  forth  as  vessels  of  war.]  —  D. 

(a)  Bynkershoek,  Qusst.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

\}^  For  the  history  and  particulars  of  the  rules  of  the  Bt&tea  Qeii^'nX  ow^OE&b  vci^y 
ject.  Bee  PhiUimore,  iii.  §  418.    JSecueil  van  Zeczaken,  D.  ^,  p.  ^^.   T>^  l&wtXfcTa» 
Egsai,  p.  204,  §  68;  p.  117,  §  66.] —D. 
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upon  payment  of  a  moiety  of  the  value  of  salvage.  But  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  28th  March,  1810,  restored  Danish  or  allied  property 
without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  it  might  have  been  in  the 
enemy's  possession,  upon  payment  of  one  third  the  value.^^ 

Swedish        §  379.  By  the  Swedisli  ordinance  of  1788,  it  is  pro- 
^^'  vided,  that  the  rates  of  salvage  on  Swedish  property  shall 

be  one  half  the  value,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  it  may 
'  have  been  in  the  enemy's  possession.^® 

What  §  380.  What  constitutes  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of 
r^Lttiiig  ^(^r^  has  been  determined  by  the  British  Courts  of  Prize, 
veMerof^  in  cases  arising  under  the  clause  in  the  act  of  Parlia- 
™'  ri""^*'  ment';  which  may  serve  for  the  interpretation  of  our  own 
act.  law,  as  the  provisions  are  the  same  in  both.     Thus  it  has 

been  settled,  that  where  a  ship  was  originally  armed  for  the  slave- 
trade,  and  after  capture  an  additional  number  of  men  were  put  on 
board,  but  there  was  no  commission  of  war,  and  no  additional 
arming,  it  was  not  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  under  the 
act.  (a)  But  a  commission  of  war  is  decisive  if  there  be  guns  on 
board.  (6)  And  where  the  vessel,  after  the  capture,  has  been 
jfitted  out  as  a  privateer,  it  is  conclusive  against  her,  although 
when  recaptured,  she  is  navigating  as  a  mere  merchant  ship ;  for 
where  the  former  character  of  a  captured  vessel  had  been  oblit- 
erated by  her  conversion  into  a  ship  of  war,  the  legislature  meant 
to  look  no  further,  but  considered  the  title  of  the  former  owner 
for  ever  extinguished,  (c)  Where  it  appeared  that  the  vessel  had 
been  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  enemy,  under  the 
direction  of  his  muiister  of  the  marine,  it  was  held  as  a  sufficient 
proof  of  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war.  (d)  So  where  the  ves- 
sel is  armed,  and  is  employed  in  the  public  military  service  of  the 
enemy  by  those  who  have  competent  authority  so  to  employ  it, 
although  it  be  not  regularly  commissioned,  (e)  But  the  mere 
employment  in  the  enemy's  military  service  is  not  sufficient ;  but 
if  there  be  a  fair  semblance  of  authority  in  the  person  directuig 

[181  But  see  Phaiiraore,  iii.  §  414.  De  Martens,  Essai,  pp.  200,  204,  §  68.  Hubner, 
de  la  Saisie,  p.  11,  App.]  — D. 

[i«»  PhilUraore,  iii.  §  41G.    De  Martens,  Essai,  207,  §  70 ;  and  p.  49,  note  y.]— D. 

(a)  The  Horatio,  Kobinson's  Adm.  Rep.  vi.  320. 

(b)  The  Ceylon,  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  106. 

(c)  The  Actif,  Edwards's  AOim.  ^R^X).  \$>^o. 

(d)  Robinson's  Adm.  Uep.  m.  ^&. 

(e)  The  Ceylon,  Dodaon**  Aeim.  ^«i^.  '^-  ^^^^ 
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the  vessel  to  be  so  employed,  aud  nothing  upon  the  face  of  the 
proceedings  to  invalidate  it,  the  court  will  presume  that  he  is  duly 
authorized;  and  the  commander  of  a  single  sliip  may  be  pro> 
Bumed  to  be  vested  with  this  authority  as  commander  of  a  squad* 
ron.  (/)  * 

§  381.  It  is  no  objection  to  an  allowance  of  salvage,    j^^^pt^j^ 
or  a  recapture,  that  it  was  made  by  a  non-commissioned  ^y  *  non- 
vessel ;  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  assist  his  fellow  sioned 
citizens  in  war,  and  to  retake  their  property  out  of  the 
enemy's  possession ;  and  no  commission  is  necessary  to  give  a 
person  so  employed  a  title  to  the  reward  which  the  law  allots  to 
that  meritorious  act  of  duty,  (a)     And  if  a  convoying  ship  recap- 
tures one  of  the  convoy,  which  has  been  previously  captured  by  the 
enemy,  the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  salvage.  (6)     But  a  mere 
rescue  of  a  ship  engaged  in  the  same  common  enterprise  gives  no 
right  to  salvage.  ((?) 

§  382.  To  entitle  a  party  to  salvage,  as  upon  a  recap-  ^^""^p^ 
ture,  there  must  have  been  an  actual  or  constructive  cap-  njcapture. 
ture  ;  for  military  salvage  will  not  be  allowed  in  any  case  where 
the  property  has  not  been  actually  rescued  from  the  enemy,  (a) 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  enemy  should  have  actual  posses- 
sion ;•  it  is  sufficient  if  the  property  is  completely  imder  the  domin- 
ion of  the  enemy.  (6)  If,  however,  a  vessel  be  captured  going  in 
distress  into  an  enemy's  port,  and  is  thereby  saved,  it  is  merely  a 
case  of  civil  and  not  of  military  salvage.  ((?)  But  to  constitute 
a  recapture,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  recaptors  should  have  a 
bodily  and  actual  possession ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  prize  be  actually 
rescued  from  tlie  grasp  of  the  hqstile  captor,  ((f)  Where  a  hostile 
ship  is  captured,  and  afterwards  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  and 
again  recaptured  from  tlie  enemy,  the  original  captors  are  not 
entitled  to  restitution  on  paying  salvage,  but  the  last  captors  are 
entitled  to  the  whole  rights  of  prize ;  for,  by  the  first  recapture, 

(/)  The  Georgiana,  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  897. 
(a)  The  Helen,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  iii.  224. 
(h)  The  Wight,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  ri.  815. 
(r)  The  Belle,  Edwards's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  66. 
(a)  The  Franklin,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  iv.  147. 

(h)  The  Edward  and  Mary,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  iii.  805.    The  Fenaamecito 
Felix,  Edwards's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  116. 

{c)  The  FnmkUD,  RobiRBon*B  Adm.  Rep.  ir.  147. 
((/)  The  Edward  and  Mary,  BobiDaon's  Adm.  Rep.  iii.  206. 
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the  right  of  the  original  captors  is  entirely  divested,  (e)    Where  the 
original  captors  have  abandoned  their  prize,  and  it  is  subsequently 
captured  by  other  parties,  the  latter  are  solely  entitled  to  the  prop- 
erty. (/)     But  if  the  abandonment  be  involuntary,  and  produced 
by  the  terror  of  superior  force,  and  especially  if  produced  by  the 
act  of  the  second  captors,  the  rights  of  the  origuial  captors  are 
completely  revived.  (^)     And  where  the  enemy  has  captured  a 
ship,  and  afterwards  deserted  the  captured  vessel,  and  it  is  theu 
recaptured,  this  is  not  to  bo  considered  as  a  case  of  derelict ;  for 
the  original  owner  never  had  the  animus  delinquendij  and  therefore 
it  is  to  be  restored  on  payment  of  salvage ;  but  as  it  is  not  strictly 
a  recapture  within  the  Prize  Act,  the  rate  of  salvage  is  discretion- 
ary. (/*)     But  if  the  abandonment  by  the  enemy  be  produced  by 
the  terror  of  hostile  force,  it  is  a  recapture  within  the  terms  of  tlie 
act.  (i)     Where  the  captors  abandon  their  prize,  and  it  is  after- 
wards brought  into  port  by  neutral  salvors,  it  has  been  held,  that 
the  neutral  Court  of  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction  to  decree  salvage, 
but  cannot  restore  the  property  to  the  original  belligerent  owners ; 
for  by  the  capture,  the  captors  acquired  such  a  right  of  proi)erty  as 
no  neutral  nation  can  justly  impugn  or  destroy,  and,  consequently, 
the  proceeds,  (after  deducting  salvage,)  belong  to   the   original 
captors ;  and  neutral  nations  ought  not  to  incjuiro  into  the  validity 
of  a  capture  between  belligerents,  (y)     But  if  the  captors  make  a 
donation  of  the  captured  vessel  to  a  neutral  crew,  the  latter  are 
entitled  to  a  remuneration  as  salvors ;  but  after  deducting  salvage, 
the  remaining  proceeds  will  be  decreed  to  the  original  owner,  (i) 
And  it  seems  to  be  a  general  rule,  liable  to  but  few  exceptious, 
that  the  rights  of  capture  are  coippletely  divested  by  a  hostile  re- 
capture, escape,  or  voluntary  discharge  of  the  captured  vessel.  (J) 
And  the  same  principle  seems  applicable  to  a  hostile  rescue ;  but 

(c)  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  iv.  217,  note  a.  V^licaton's  Rep.  i.  126,  The  Astret. 
Valin,  sur  I'Ord.  torn.  ii.  pp.  257-259.  Traite  dcs  Prises,  ch.  G,  §  1.  Potliier,  Traiw 
de  la  Propriety,  No.  99. 

(/)  The  Lord  Nelson,  Edwards's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  79.  The  Diligcntia,  Dodson's  Adm. 
Rep.  i.  404. 

((/)  The  Mary,  Wheaton's  Rep.  ii.  128. 

(A)  The  John  and  Jane,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  iv.  216. 

(t)  The  Gage,. Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  vi.  273. 

(j)  The  Mary  Ford,  DaWaa'a  llcv-  m.  \^. 

(k)  The  Adventure,  CTai\c\\%\\ev.V\\\.*2:2:\. 

(/)  Hudson  i;.Gnc8^cr,CTaac\\*^l\evV^.*i^^^*A>^'^*^''^^>'^-^    '^\Nfe\S^-^^^ 
Dodflon's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  404. 
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if  the  rescue  bo  made  by  the  neutral  crew  of  a  neutral  ship,  it 
may  be  doubtful  how  far  such  an  illegal  act,  which  involves  the 
penalty  of  confiscation,  would  be  held,  in  the  prize  courts  of  the 
captor's  country,  to  divest  his  original  right  in  case  of  a  subse- 
quent recaptiu'e.^^ 

l^^  Resale  by  Neutrals.  —  The  law  respecting  rescue  by  neutrals  has  received  full 
consideration  in  the  late  case  of  the  ship  Emily  St.  Pierre.  Tliis  was  a  British  vessel, 
captured  by  the  United  States  blockading  squadron,  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  blockade 
of  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  ordered  to  Philadelphia  for  adjudication  in  charge  of  a  prize 
crew.  The  original  crew,  by  f^ud  and  force,  regained  possession,  and  took  the  vessel 
to  Liverpool  and  restored  her  to  the  possession  of  her  owners.  Mr.  Adams  applied  to 
Earl  Russell  for  a  restoration  of  the  vessel,  on  the  ground  that  the  rescue  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  which  furnished  sufficient  cause  for  condemnation,  and  a 
breach  of  the  duty  of  a  neutral,  who  is  bound  to  submit  to  the  a(iyudication  of  the 
prize  court  of  the  captor.  Earl  Russell  retlised  the  demand  on  two  grounds,  — firsts 
that,  as  the  rescue  was  not  a  violation  of  any  municipal  law  of  Knghind,  and  as  tlie 
vessel  was  not  in  the  custody  of  the  British  Government,  that  government  had  no 
legal  right  to  take  her  from  the  hands  of  her  owners,  or  to  prosecute  or  proceed  against 
the  vessel  or  tlie  owners  for  any  violation  of  law ;  and  second,  that,  in  addition  to  tlie 
technical  objection,  tlie  olTence  was  solely  one  against  tlie  laws  of  war  made  for 
the  benefit  of  captors,  which  the  captors  could  assert  and  vindicate  only  in  their  own 
tribunals.  Admitting  that  rescue  was  ground  for  condemnation,  he  contended  that  the 
decree  could  only  be  made  by  the  belligerent  prize  court.  No  other  court,  either  of 
the  belligerent  or  of  a  neutral  country,  had  jurisdiction  to  condemn  or  restore  property 
taken  in  war.  If  the  private  neutral  rescues  his  vessel  by  force,  he  takes  all  risks  of  the 
captor's  rights  of  force  recognized  by  nations,  but  nothing  more.  The  courts  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  neutral  country  cannot  decide  that  the  title  to  the  vessel  has  passed  to 

•  the  ciiptors  before  condemnation  by  the  prize  courts  of  the  captor's  country.  All  they 
can  do  is  to  restore  to  the  captor  the  temporary  possessory  right,  which  he  lias 
l)etween  capture  and  condemnation.  Such  possessory  right  he  held  to  be  one  of 
force,  which  the  captor's  government  could  guard  and  assert  by  condemnation  or 
other  i)enalty  on  the  property,  if  in  its  possession,  through  its  prize  court;  but,  even 
by  the  courts  of  the  captor,  the  neutral  rescuer  could  not  be  i)er8onally  punished,  as  for 
a  crime.  He  contended  that  it  was  not  incumbent  on  neutral  governments  to  make 
hiws  to  enforce  such  belligerent  possessory  rights  against  their  own  citizens,  any  more 
than  it  is  in  case  of  crimes  committed  by  their  own  citizens  abroad,  whom  they  do  not 
even  deliver  up  to  the  offended  government  for  trial,  except  by  treaty  stipulation ;  or 
in  case  of  violations  of  the  revenue  or  embargo  laws  of  other  countries,  wliich  they 
never  even  indirectly  take  active  cognizance  of;  or  in  case  of  successful  breach  of 
blocka<le. 

In  the  course  of  the  correspondence,  Mr.  Adams  cited  a  parallel  case,  in  which 
the  position  of  the  two  governments  was  reversed,  as  early  as  17^9,  tliat  of  the  brig 
Experience.  She  was  an  American  vessel,  captured  (with  two  other  vessels)  by  a 
British  cruiser,  rescued  by  her  crew,  and  brought  to  Philadelphia.  By  direction  of 
Lord  Grenville,  of  Oct.  21,  1799,  Mr.  Liston  demanded  her  restoration  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  by  letter  of  May  2,  1800.  Th#  Secretary  of  State,  Mi.  l?\viVLfe^Tv%^ 
by  letter  to  Mr.  Liston,  of  May  8,  IbOO,  declined  to  interfere,  and  VLipou  lX\ft  ^tQ>Ma^\Jo»X 
it  was  an  inchoate  and  belligerent  right  of  captors,  \?h\cV\  the  ncutwX  ^oxctmsxcolX* 

cannot  be  expected  to  enforce  agsdnat  its  own  Bubjects  ;  but  teferwi  KJtxe  \\rC6^'^fi^- 
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Salvage  §  383.  As  to  recaptors,  although  their  right  to  salvage 
Capture"  ^^  extinguished  by  a  subsequent  hostile  recapture  and 
or  reSTu"*  regular  sentence  of  condemnation,  divesting  the  original 
tion.  owners  of  their  property,  yet  if  the  vessel  be  restored 

upon  such  recapture,  and  resume  her  voyage,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  a  judicial  acquittal,  or  a  release  by  the  sovereign  power, 
the  recaptors  are  redintegrated  in  their  right  of  salvage,  (a)  And 
recaptors  and  salvors  have  a  legal  interest  in  the  property,  which 
cannot  be  divested  by  other  subjects,  without  an  adjudication  in 
a  competent  court;  and  it  is  not  for  tlie  government's  ships  or 
officers,  or  for  other  persons,  upon  the  groxind  of  superior  autho^ 
ity,  to  dispossess  them  without  cause.  (6)^ 

later  to  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  United  States,  giving  no  opinion  on  the  question 
beyond  declining  executive  intervention. 

The  papers  on  the  interesting  que^ption  of  the  brig  Experience  were  searched  for  and 
exchanged  between  the  two  governments  by  both  Earl  Kussell  and  Mr.  Adams ;  and 
Earl  Russell  stated  that  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  Foreign  OfiSce  that  the  opinion 
of  the  law-officer  of  the  crown  had  been  taken  in  that  case,  or  tliat  any  Airther  pro- 
ceedings were  had  after  the  reply  of  Mr.  Pickering.  Mr.  Adams,  on  his  part,  did  not 
press  further  the  case  of  The  Emily  St.  Pierre,  nor  attempt  proceedings  in  the  Admi- 
ralty Courts  of  Great  Britain. 

It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  settled  by  these  two  cases,  that  a  neutral  gov- 
ernment is  not  required,  by  executive  action,  to  restore  a  private  vessel  of  one  of  its 
citizens  which  has  been  rescued  by  her  crew  from  her  captors  before  condemnation, 
on  demand  of  the  government  of  the  captors.  The  possessory,  belligerent  right  of  the 
captors  is  not  to  be  enforced  by  neutral  powers  by  any  positive  action  in  the  way  of 
penalty  or  seizure  for  restitution.  Whether  the  right  can  be  vindicated  by  a  posses- 
sory suit  by  the  captors  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  neutral,  has  not  been  judieiaUy 
■  determined ;  but  the  course  of  the  political  departments  of  both  governments,  and  the 
reasoning  on  which  they  proceeded,  seem  to  settle  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  political 
question. 

(Correspondence  of  Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Adams,  from  April  24, 1862,  to  July  21, 
1862.  U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.  1862,  pp.  76-148,  at  intervals.)  See  note  175,  supn,  on  Re- 
captures ;  and  note  184,  in/rhf  on  Salvage  for  Rescue  or  Rccaptiure.]  — D. 

(a)  The  Charlotte  Caroline,  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  192. 

(h)  The  Blendenhale,  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  414. 

[1^  Salvage  for  Rescue  or  Recapture.  —  Where  the  original  crew  of  a  vessel,  being 

in  the  custody  of  captors,  rise  upon  them  and  regain  possession,  it  is  caUed  a  rescue. 

But,  if  the  vessel  is  recovered  from  the  possession  of  the  captors  by  a  force  from 

without,  before  condemnation,  it  is  a  simple  recapture.    In  either  case,  the  retaking 

being  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  or  held  to  be  so  in  contemplation  of  law,  if  they 

reclaim  their  property,  a  case  of  salvage  is  presented.    In  a  case  of  rescue  of  a  vessel 

of  commerce,  the  salvage  is  civil,  and  the  cause  does  not  go  into  a  prize  court 

Recapture  fh)m  an  enemy  \&  eo^^Able  by  a  prize  court  as  a  belligerent  act,  and 

presents  a  case  of  military  saVva^c.   1?,  Viv  «A^\>AOTi  \ft  ^^^Xs^x^tseox  ^^o^jtiire,  there 

has  been  a  voluntary  act  of  aav\i\s  ^tvim  «i  (^^%^^MV  \ft»fvftft  \!fef\,\fe^«A  "t^^t^^jG^s^ 

ms  of  the  parties,  dyil  Bai^agemay  \>^  com\>m^^>«^^J^^^^^^=S^^^ 
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§  384.  In  all  cases  of  salvage  where  the  rate  is  not  Rate  of 
ascertained  by  positive  law,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  **^^*s®- 
court,  as  well  upon  recaptures  as  in  other  cases,  (a)  And  where, 
upon  a  recapture,  the  parties  have  entitled  themselves  to  a  military 
salvage,  under  tlie  Prize  Act,  the  court  may  also  award  them,  in 
addition,  a  civil  salvage,  if  tliey  have  subsequently  rendered  ex- 
traordinary services  in  rescuing  the  vessel  in  distress  from  the 
perils  of  tlie  seas.  (6) 

§  385.  The  validity  of  maritime  captures  must  be  de-    validity 
termined  in  a  court  of  the  captor's  government,  sitting  ^^  "^*"- 
either  in  liis  own  country  or  in  that  of  its  ally.     This  tures, 
rule  of  jurisdiction  applies,  whether  the  captured  prop-  in  the 
erty  be  carried  into  a  port  of  the  captor's  country,  into  captor's 
that  of  an  ally,  or  into  a  neutral  poil.  country. 

abjudicated  by  the  prize  court  having  cognizance  of  the  recapture.  It  is  the  duty  of 
persons  in  tlic  naval  service,  in  time  of  war,  to  recapture  as  much  as  to  capture ;  but 
it  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  their  government ;  and  the  policy  and  practice  has  always 
been,  if  the  owner  claims  his  vessel,  to  require  him  to  pay  salvage  to  the  recaptors, 
which  is  in  lieu  of  the  prize-money  they  would  receive  in  case  the  recaptured  vessel 
had  been  condemned  as  prize.  The  mariner's  contract  with  the  owners,  in  a  vessel 
of  commerce,  does  not  oblige  him  to  attempt  a  rescue,  after  capture  by  a  belligerent 
enemy,  in  such  a  sense  that  his  refusal  or  failure  to  attempt  it,  in  a  proper  case,  would 
be  a  breach  of  his  contract.  It  is,  therefore,  always  a  case  for  salvage.  (Two  Friends, 
Bob.  i.  271.  The  Lilla,  Sprague's  Decisions,  ii. ;  and  Law  Reporter,  xxv.  92.  Helen, 
Rob.  ui.  224.) 

If  a  cruiser  takes  a  prize  and  loses  it,  whether  by  rescue,  recapture,  or  otherwise, 
and  she  is  again  captured  by  a  second  cruiser  of  the  same  nation,  it  is  not  a  re- 
capture for  the  benefit  of  the  first  captor,  subject  to  salvage,  but  Un  original  cap- 
ture. For  these  and  like  cases  of  mixed  recapture,  see  Valin,  Traite  des  Prises, 
ch.  vi.  §  1.  The  Polly,  Nov.  21,  1780,  Rob.  iv.  217,  note.  The  Marguerite, 
April  3,  1781.  Astrea,  Wheat,  i.  125.  Lord  Nelson,  Edw.  79.  Diligentia,  Dods. 
i.  404.  John  and  Jane,  Rob.  iv.  216.  Gage,  Rob.  vi.  273.  Ordonnance  de  1681,  Des 
Prises,  art.  9,  "  De  Propricte',"  No.  99.  Azuni,  Partie  II.  ch.  4,  §§  8,  9.  Emerigon, 
des  Assurances,  tit.  i.  p.  604-5.  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  424.  Chitty*s  Law 
of  Nations,  91.  The  Short  Staple,  Cranch,  ix.  55.  Bello,  Princ.  de  Der.  Nat.  198. 
Henry,  Edw.  66. 

Salvage  is  not  due  to  a  public  sliip  for  extricating  another  public  ship  from  danger 
of  capture,  in  a  common  enteri)rise.  The  Belle,  Edw.  66.  Sir  W.  Scott  said  it  would 
be  converting  every  engagement  into  a  struggle  for  salvage. 

As  to  rights  of  revenue  cutters  and  privateers  in  recaptures,  see  The  Wanstead, 
Edw.  i.  369.  The  Providence,  lb.  270.  The  Dorothy  Foster,  Rob.  vi.  88.  The  Bel- 
lona,  Edw.  63.  The  Sedulous,  pods.  i.  253.  U.  S.  Prize  Act  1864,  ch.  174,  §§  10,  82, 
33.     (U.  S.  Laws,  xiii.  806.)]  —  D. 

(rt)  Talbot  V,  Seaman,  Cranch's  Rep.  i.  1.    Robinson's  A(\m.'Rep.  m.  ^^.  liys^- 
ershoek,  (^uaest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib,  i.  cap.  5. 

(d)  The  Louisa,  Dodson's  Adm,  Rep.  1.  817. 
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Condemn*-  |  386.  Respecting  the  fint  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
erty  \ymg    In  the  second  case,  where  the  property  is  carried  into  the 

in  the  ports  /»iii*i« 

of  an  ally,  port  of  an  ally,  there  is  nothmg  to  prevent  the  goTem- 
ment  of  the  country,  although  it  cannot  itself  condemn,  from  per- 
mitting the  exercise  of  that  final  act  of  hostility,  the  condemnation 
of  the  property  of  one  belligerent  to  the  other ;  tliere  is  a  com- 
mon interest  between  the  two  governments,  and  both  may  be 
presumed  to  authorize  any  measures  conducing  to  give  effect  to 
their  arms,  and  to  consider  each  other's  ports  as  mutually  sub- 
servient. Such  an  adjudication  is  tlierefore  sufficient,  in  regard 
to  property  taken  in  the  course  of  the  operations  of  a  conmion 
war.^ 

Property  §  387.  But  whcro  the  property  is  carried  into  a  neutral 
ajoeuSaf  ^  port,  it  may  appear,  on  principle,  more  doubtful  whether 
P^^'  the  validity  of  a  capture  can  be  determined  even  by  a 

court  of  prize  established  in  the  captor's  coimtry ;  and  the  reason- 
ing of  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Henrick  and  Maria,  is 
certainly  very  cogent,  as  tending  to  show  the  irregularity  of  the 
practice ;  but  he  considered  that  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty 
had  gone  too  far  in  its  own  practice  of  condenming  captured  ves- 
sels lying  in  neutral  ports,  to  recall  it  to  the  proper  purity  of  the 
original  principle.  In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  same  case.  Sir  William  Grant  also  held  that  Great 
Britain  was  concluded,  by  her  own  inveterate  practice,  and  that 
neutral  merchants  wore  sufficiently  warranted  in  purchasing  imder 
such  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  by  the  constant  adjudications  of 
the  British  tribunals.  The  same  rule  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  being  justifiable  on  prin- 
ciples of  convenience  to  belligerents  as  well  as  neutrals;  and 
though  the  prize  was  in  fact  within  a  neutral  jurisdiction,  it  was 
still  to  be  considered  as  under  the  control  of  the  captor,  whose 
possession  is  considered  as  that  of  his  sovereign,  (a) 

P^  In  the  Crimean  war,  1854,  by  a  convention  between  the  allies,  the  abjudica- 
tion, in  case  of  joint  capture,  lay  with  the  country  of  the  superior  officer ;  but  this 
was  only  as  between  the  allies.  Neutrals  could  not  object  to  a  condemnation  made 
otherwise,  if  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations ;  nor,  .on  the  other  hand,  would  a  neu- 
tral be  bound  by  it,  if  it  were  not  so  sanctioned.]  —  D. 

(a)  Henrick  and  Maria,  Robinson's  Adm.  Hep.  iv.  48 ;  vi.  138,  note  a,    Bynkei^ 
0hoek,  QusBst.  Jur.  3?ub.  Wb.  \.  cap.  ^.   l>\ivwtfi^«M!%TT«MJw.,\tfi^^  \j.  88,    Kent*i 
Commentaries,  i.  108.    WVieatoii'%  BiaV 'La.>«  ol  ^^^w»,^^V 
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§  388.  This  jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts  of  the    Jimsdic-     • 
captor,  to  determine  the  validity  of  captures  made  in  war  ^^  of  ® 
under  the  authority  of  his  government,  is  exclusive  of  ^'^*^^_. 
the  judicial  authority  of  every  other  country,  with  two  ci«»Jve. 
exceptions  only:  — 1.  Where  the  capture  is  made  within  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  a  neutral  State.     2.  Where  it  is  made  by  armed 
vessels  fitted  out  within  the  neutral  territory,  (a) 

In  either  of  these  cases,  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  neutral 
State  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  captures 
thus  made,  and  to  vindicate  its  neutrality  by  cestoring  the  property 
of  its  own  subjects,  or  of  other  States  in  amity  with  it,  to  the  origi- 
nal owi;iers.  These  exceptions  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
national  courts  of  the  captor,  have  been  extended  by  the  mimicipal 
regulations  of  some  countries  to  the  restitution  of  the  property  of 
their  own  subjects,  in  all  cases  where  the  same  has  been  unlaw- 
fully captured,  and  afterwards  brought  into  their  ports ;  thus 
assuming  to  the  neutral  tribimal  the  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of 
prize  or  no  prize,  wherever  the  captured  property  is  brought  within 
the  neutral  territory.  Such  a  regulation  is  contained  in  the 
Marine  Ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  and  its  justice  is  vin- 
dicated by  Valin,  upon  the  ground  that  this  is  done  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  privilege  of  asylum  granted  to  the  captor  and 
his  prizes  in  the  neutral  port.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
condition  may  be  expressly  annexed  by  the  neutral  State  to  the 
privilege  of  bringing  belligerent  prizes  into  its  ports,  which  it  may 
grant  or  refuse  at  its  pleasure,  provided  it  be  done  impartially  to 
all  the  belligerent  powers ;  but  such  a  condition  is  not  implied  in 
a  mere  general  permission  to  enter  the  neutral  ports.  The  captor, 
who  avails  himself  of  such  a  permission,  does  not  thereby  lose 
tlie  military  possession  of  the  captured  property,  which  gives  to  the 
prize  courts  of  his  own  country  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine 
the  lawfulness  of  the  capture.  This  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised 
either  whilst  the  captured  property  is  lying  in  the  neutral  port,  or 
the  prize  may  be  carried  thence  ii\fra  proeddia  of  the  captor's 
coimtry  where  the  tribunal  is  sitting.  In  either  case,  the  claim  of 
any  neutral  proprietor,  even  a  subject  of  the  State  into  whose 
ports  the  captured  vessel  or  goods  may  have  been  carried,  must, 
in  general,  be  asserted  in  the  prize  court  of  the  belligerent  cq\3ii- 

i        , 

,     (a)  The  EstreUa,  WheAton'B  Bep.  iv.  298 ;  The  Santiswina  Tnxsi^w^.l^.  ^m.«A* 
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try,  which  alone  has  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  prize  or  no 
prize,  (by^ 

(b)  Valin,  Comment,  sur  I'Ordon.  dc  la  Marine,  lir.  iii.  tit.  9.  Dcs  Prises,  art  15, 
torn.  ii.  p.  274.  Lamx)redi,  Trattato  del  Commercio  de'  Popoli  neutral!  in  Tempo  di 
Guerra,  p.  228. 

JIM  Prize  Jurisdiction  and  Practice.  —  The  author's  object  being  to  treat  upon  rights     , 
and  obligations,  rather  than  upon  remedies,  he  has  not  extended  his  notice  of  prize 
procedures.    A  fuller  consideration  of  them  may  be  desirable. 

I.  Prize  Tuibunai^.  A  trial  by  a  prize  tribunal  is  not  a  right  enemies  can  daim, 
nor  a  duty  to  them.  They  have  no  standing  in  court.  If  it  be  assumed  that  aU  cap> 
tures  arc  enemy's  property,  there  need  be  no  prize  courts.  But  the  foot  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  them  are  of  neutral  property  charged  as  involved  in  violation  of  rights 
of  war,  or  of  property  whose  nationality  as  neutral  or  hostile  is  doubtful,  has  led  to  the 
establishing  of  these  tribunals.  Their  origin  is  in  the  responsibility  of  the  belligerent 
government  to  neutral  governments,  for  the  acts  of  its  cruisers.  The  true  nature  of  a 
prize  tribunal  may  be  described  by  a  phrase  for  which,  indeed,  I  find  no  precedent, 
but  which  is,  nevertheless,  appropriate,  —  an  inquest  by  the  State.  As  tlie  belligerent  < 
sovereign  is  responsible  to  neutral  governments  for  aggressions  on  the  persons  or 
property  of  their  subjects,  he  desires  and  is  required  to  inform  liimself,  by  recognized 
modes,  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture.  For  tliis  purpose,  he  commissions  learned 
and  impartial  persons,  by  a  temporary  commission,  or  by  permanent  legislation,  to 
hold  an  inquest  on  all  captures. 

II.  SuMMAUY  iiKARiNo  A>'D  Dkcision.  Certain  modes  of  conducting  this  inquest 
have  been  long  in  use,  and  are  now  recognized  by  nations  as  satisfactory.  The 
inquest,  in  the  beginning,  is  summary,  and  by  no  means  in  tlie  nature  of  litigation 
inter  jKirtes.  Neither  is  it  ex  jxirte.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  inquiry  by  the  government, 
through  its  commission,  into  the  facts,  there  being  no  parties  litigant.  The  prize 
court  examines  the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  all  the  papers  found  on  board,  and  then 
examines  for  itself,  by  its  own  interrogatories,  the  persons  found  on  board  the  prize, 
the  captors  taking  no  part,  any  more  than  the  captured.  This  examination  is  con- 
ducted by  the  court  or  its  officers,  in  the  absence  of  all  parties.  The  captors  are  not 
examined,  nor  any  otlier  witnesses,  wliatever  may  be  their  knowledge.  The  persons 
on  board  are  examined  privately,  and  without  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  parties  in- 
terested in  the  prize,  or  with  counsel ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  the  law  of  nations  allows 
the  court  to  use  the  necessary  restraint.  The  evidence  so  obtained,  as  well  as  the 
papers  found  on  board,  is  scaled  and  kept  secret  until  it  is  completed.  It  is  then 
opened,  and  may  then  bo  inajwcted  by  parties  interested,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
heard  by  counsel  before  the  court.  With  this  official  inquest  upon  the  vessel,  cargo, 
papers,  and  i^rsons  found  on  board,  ends  the  regular  and  ordinary  function  of  the 
court,  so  fur  as  evidence  is  concerned.  Arguments  by  counsel  for  parties  interested 
are  allowed.  K  this  examiilfttion  presents  a  clear  case  for  condemimtion,  the  court 
makes  a  decree  accordingly.  The  evidence  taken  in  this  summary  hearing  is  called 
tlie  evidence  in  prt-paratory,  wliich  means,  not  preparatory  to  a  fuller  examination,  but 
preparatory  to  the  decision  by  the  court.  The  decision  of  the  court  upon  tliis  evi- 
dence is  to  be  considered  as,  in  ordinary  cases,  all  that  can  be  expected  of  the  court. 
It  is  its  complete  and  regular  function. 

But,  aj)  it  wiU  somctimea  \\ap\Hiu  that  this  evidence  leaves  the  case  in  doubt,  or  sug- 
gests the  existence  of  evVdcivee  (Uiunde,  >N\\\vi\\  vsmv^-  >o^  wivivi*%w>j  vsk  Vaa^'^'iie,  the  court 
wiU  in  itfl  discretion,  dirocl  v^j^aX.  \a  caVW^"  ^wxWwit  \.\^vii  V'  "^s^v  ^^"^^  Na  \»e^^^x  ^kka 
until  the  evidence  in  prqxiralora  \b  com^\^Vftvi^^i^^^ii>^^^.   \EvW^\iM6™«Sa^ 
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§  389.  This  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised  by  a  dele-    Condem- 
gated  authority  in  the  neutral  country,  such  as  a  con-  consuia/ 
sular  tribunal  sitting  in  the  neutral  port,  and  acting  in  ^^n"*-^ 
pursuance  of  instructions  from  tlie  captor's  State.     Such  the  neu- 
a  judicial  authority,  in  the  matter  of  prize  of  war,  cannot  try. 
be  conceded  by  the  neutral  State  to  the  agents  of  a  belligerent 
power  within  its  own  territory,  where  even  the  neutral  government 

of  "  further  proof"  is,  proof  beyond  the  vessel,  cargo,  and  papers  and  persons  on  board. 
If  the  proofs  in  preparatory  are  unsatisfiictory ,  the  court  will  order  further  proofs,  of  its 
own  motion.  If  the  proofs  in  preparatory  are  satisfactory,  a  very  strong  case  must  be 
made  out  to  induce  the  court  to  expand  and  alter  its  function  from  that  of  a  belligerent 
commission  of  inqnesit  on  prescribed  kinds  of  proof,  into  that  of  a  judicial  tribunal  to 
decide  between  litigating  parties  admitted  to  plead  and  counterplead,  and  to*  introduce 
evidence  generally. 

On  the  hearing  upon  the  proofs  in  preparatory,  the  onus  is  on  the  claimant  of  any 

^captured  property  to  prove  his  title  and  right  of  possession,  and  his  right  under  the 

laws  of  war,  upon  the  evidence,  to  have  it  restored  to  him.    Any  suppression  or  de- 

8truction  of  proofe,  or  unreasonable  refusal  to  answer  interrogatories,  by  persons  on 

board,  may  exclude  the  person  claiming  as  owner  firom  a  right  to  restitution. 

III.  LiTioATioir  IN  Prize  Courts.  When  the  prize  is  brought  within  the  custody 
of  the  court,  notice  is  given  to  all  the  world,  that  any  person  having  an  interest  in  the 
prize  may  api>ear  and  claim  it.  This  is,  of  course,  though  not  in  terms,  confined  to 
citizens  or  neutrals.  An  enemy  cannot  make  claim.  If  the  property  is  ostensibly  not 
hostile,  it  is  usually  claimed  by  the  master  or  supercargo,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  the 
consul  of  the  neutral.  The  claim  is  simply  a  statement  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  claimant's  property,  and  a  denial  of  all  enemy's  interest,  supported  by  an  oath, 
called  the  test  affidavit.  The  affidavit  is  required  to  declare  that  the  claimant  has  prop- 
erty and  right  of  possession  solely  for  himself,  and  to  disclaim  or  disclose  all  fiduciary 
or  other  interests  behind  him.  The  object  of  tliis  is  not  only  to  disclaim  hostile  inter- 
ests, but  to  enable  the  court  to  learn  who  %re  the  real,  ultimate,  and  equitable,  as 
well  as  the  ostensible  and  legal  owners.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  what  ^re 
technically  called  pleadings  —  i.e.,  allegations  and  denial  or  admission  of  facts  —  inter 
partes.  The  captors  or  the  government,  in  their  libel,  make  no  allegation  of  any  fact 
necessary  to  condemn  the  property,  or  even  of  the  cause  of  capture.  The  libel  is  only 
a  i)etition  to  the  court  to  hold  its  inquest,  tor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  and 
whether  there  are  any  objections  to  condemnation ;  and  should  properly  contain  only 
a  description  of  the  prize,  with  dates,  &c.,  for  identification,  and  the  &ct  tliat  it  was 
taken  as  prize  of  war  by  the  cruiser,  and  brought  to  the  court  for  adjudication, — i.e.,  of 
facts  enough  to  show  that  it  is  a  maritime  cause  of  prize  jurisdiction,  and  not  a  case 
of  municipal  penalty  or  forfeiture.  As  there  are  no  allegations  by  the  captors  in  the 
libel,  there  are  no  denials  or  counter-allegations  in  the  claim,  except  the  general  denial 
tliat  the  property  is  lawfld  prize,  which  the  court  requires  under  oath,  as  a  test  of  the 
claimants.  Although  a  claim  may  be  put  in,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  master  or  su- 
percargo as  agent,  yet  the  court  will  require,  as  soon  as  may  be,  a  claim  by  the  asserted 
owner,  and  his  personal  oath.  The  court  also  requires  security  fh)m  the  claimants, 
fur  costs,  and  as  a  test  of  sincerity.  If  no  claim  is  made  after  a  T^a&oTi«X>\^  Xaixv^,  «xv^ 
the  evidence  in  preparatory  is  satisfactory,  either  alone,  or  coupVed  mlYv  >i3i\e  %\^As»xv\ 
fact  of  no  claim  being  made,  a  condemnation  follows.  If  there  \»  ivo  eVvdetieft  m  "^x^r 
paratory  (as  may  sometimes  happen),  or  if  it  is  not  by  itself,  or  co\ip\ed  yivO\  >i>afc  i»RX 

^1  iy&\ 
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itself  has  no  right  to  exercise  such  a  jurisdiction,  except  in  eases 
where  its  own  neutral  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  have  been  vio- 
lated by  the  capture.  A  sentence  of  condemnation,  pronounced 
by  a  belligerent  consul  in  a  neutral  port,  is,  therefore,  considered 
as  insufficient  to  transfer  the  property  in  vessels  or  goods  cap- 
tured as  prize  of  war,  and  carried  into  such  port  for  adjudir 
cation,  (a)^^ 

aforesaid  sufficient  to  justify  condemnation,  and  the  ground  for  oondemnation  mut 
be,  not  the  opinion  of  the  court,  but  simply  a  rule  that  unclaimed  property  ia  ttr  be 
condemned,  —  that  is,  the  rule  of  default, — the  court  is  required  by  the  law  of  natkoi 
to  wait  a  year  and  a  day  for  claimants  to  appear.  But  this  is  only  where  the  con* 
demnation  is  solely  on  tlie  gpround  of  default  If  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  ownen 
know  of  the  pending  a<\judication  and  do  not  appear,  that  fact  is  sufficient  alone,  or 
with  other  &cts,  for  condemnation  without  delay. 

There  being  a  claimant  before  the  court,  and  the  preparatory  prooft  haring  been 
considered  and  found  satisfiictory,  the  claimant  may  petition  the  court  to  allow  him 
opportunity  to  obtain  further  proofs.  As  such  a  course  not  only  prolongs  the  ezamiiM- 
tion  and  changes  the  functions  of  the  tribunal,  but  may  be  abused  by  latent  enemies 
or  neutrals  acting  in  bad  taith,  it  is  closely  watched  and  cautiously  granted.  The 
claimant  must  make  a  sworn  statement  of  the  specific  &ct8  he  intends  to  prove ;  the 
means  of  proof  he  wishes  to  resort  to ;  identify  persons  or  documents  where  that  n 
possible ;  and  state  the  grounds  for  a  belief  tliat  such  evidence  does  exist  and  csn 
be  obtained,  and  probably  will  be  sufficient,  if  obtained,  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
court.  A  further  reason  for  strictness  in  this  particular  is  that,  so  fiu*,  the  evidence  hsi 
come  entirely  fi^m  the  claimant ;  tliat  is,  from  his  vessel,  cargo,  papers,  and  aew. 
On  this  petition,  the  captors  or  the  government  will  be  heard  as  well  as  the  daimant 
If  the  court  shall  allow  the  petition,  it  also,  as  of  course,  allows  tlie  captors,  at  the 
same  time,  to  take  like  evidence,  to  meet  the  further  proofs  of  the  claimant.  The 
court  is  careful  to  limit  the  new  inquiry  to  specified  facts,  and,  for  that  purpose,  some- 
times will  require  the  parties  to  file  regular  pleadings,  as  in  a  civil  suit  in  Admirslty ; 
averring  and  denying  the  facts  to  be  inquired  into,  and  ending  in  certain  issuM 
between  them.  This  course  is  termed  admitting  the  parties  to  **  plea  and  proof."  If 
that  is  not  done  in  form,  still  the  order  of  the  court  limits  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
It  also  settles  the  time  for  filing  the  proofs,  and  orders  the  mode  of  taking  them. 
Although  affidavits,  in  the  later  and  strict  sense,  —  that  is,  ex  parte  statements  on 
oath,  —  may  be  received,  it  is  the  custom  in  the  United  States,  when  farther  proof  u 
allowed,  to  require  it  to  be  taken  in  the  form  of  what  are  now  strictly  called  deposi- 
tions, that  is,  answers  to  written  interrogatories  filed  by  one  party,  with  cross-inte^ 
rogatories  (or  the  opportunity  to  file  them)  by  the  other  party.  In  like  manner,  if  on 
the  proofs  in  preparatory  there  shall  not  be  ground  for  condemnation,  the  court  will 
entertain  a*  petition  by  the  captors  for  further  proofs. 

On  the  return  of  fUrther  proofs,  the  cause  is  again  heard  on  this  new  proof,  in 
connection  with  that  in  preparatory,  and  a  final  'decision  reached. 

IV.  RULE8  OF  Deciaion.  TIio  theory  upon  which  prize  courts  proceed  seems  to  be 
this :  The  capture  is  an  act  of  the  government,  or  adopted  as  such  by  the  request  of 
the  government  lor  a  coTiOkfimw8b,t\Qn.    Bctbre  condemning  it,  opportuni^  is  given, 

(a)  TY\cYlRAOyeTv,'Rc^svxv%QiVL%  K^xsv.^^s^.v^^. 
AIM. 
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§  390.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the  capturing  Reaponsi- 
nation  is  conclusive  upon  the  question  of  property  in  the  J*i^*JJ^?/^® 
captured  thing.    Its  sentence  forecloses  all  controversy  ^oveniment 

..  iT-i.  i»i  1  1.        lor  the  acts 

respecting  the  validity  of  the  capture,  as  between  claim-  of  itscom- 
ant  and  captors,  and  those  claiming  under  them,  and  ^TJera^and 
terminates  all  ordinary  judicial  inquiry  upon  the  subject-  **"**' 

to  any  person  who  has  a  title  to  it,  to  establish  a  right  of  restitution.  Prima  facie,  the 
prize  is  the  property  of  the  government.  No  one  is  heard  to  contest  or  object  to 
the  title  of  the  government  but  a  citizen  or  neutral  who  has  an  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty. Any  intervenor  must,  of  course,  not  only  prove  his  title  and  right  of  possession, 
—  as  in  the  case  of  lost  goods  sought  to  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  a  finder, — so  that, 
if  restored,  it  shall  be  to  the  right  person,  but  must  also  show,  tliat,  as  the  general 
owner  and  possessor  before  capture,  he  has  a  right  under  the  laws  of  war,  upon  the  evi- 
dence, to  a  restitution.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  tlie  evidence  must  be  produced  by  the 
claimant,  but  that,  upon  all  tlie  evidence,  wherever  it  comes  from,  and  upon  all 
the  inferences,  the  onm  is  upon  him  to  establish  a  right  to  restitution.  If  tlie  claimant 
fiuls  either  to  make  out  a  clear,  bond  Jide  title  to  the  property  and  possession,  irrespec- 
tive x>f  the  belligerent  question ;  or  if,  having  such  title,  he  &ils  to  establish  his  right 
to  restitution  as  against  the  government,  and  the  case,  after  the  Aillest  examination 
and  hearing  of  counsel,  is  left  in  doubt,  —  the  claimant  before  the  court  fails.  If  no 
other  claimants  appear  who  can  establish  a  right,  the  capture  stands  justified ;  and  . 
the  property  is  condemned  to  the  government,  or,  in  other  words,  not  being  restored, 
remains  in  the  government. 

V.  iHTEBVATioNAL  RsflPOMBiBiLiTT.  But  the  prizo  court,  after  all,  is  not  a  tribunal 
to  which  parties  have  voluntarily  subjected  themselves,  by  putting  either  their  persons 
or  their  property  within  its  jurisdiction.  On  the  contrary,  the  property,  being  usually 
on  the  high  seas  and  under  neutral  fiags,  and  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bel- 
ligerent, is  seized  by  force,  under  powers  of  war,  and  carried  by  force  into  the 
belligerent's  jurisdiction,  and  the  neutral  owner  compelled  to  appear  before  the  foreign 
tribunal,  the  creature  of  tlie  belligerent,  or  lose  his  property.  The  sovereign  is  tliere- 
fore  held  responsible  to  the  State  whose  citizen  the  claimant  is,  that  no  injustice  is 
done  by  the  capture.  If  the  sovereign  does  not  submit  the  capture  to  at^udication,  or 
if  the  court  is  not  constituted  or  does  not  proceed  in  the  manner  recognized  by  the 
usage  of  nations,  or,  still  more,  if  the  sovereign  should  undertake  to  confiscate 
the  property  against  the  decision  of  his  own  tribunal,  a  cause  of  complaint  exists 
between  the  two  States.  But,  if  these  rules  are  observed,  and  the  claimant's  sovereign 
objects  only  to  the  correctness  of  the  decision,  although  it  is  not  conclusive  upon 
the  sovereign,  still  it  is  the  interest  and  custom  of  nations  to  yield  to  a  decision  by 
such  a  tribunal,  professedly  gnrounded  on  the  general  law  of  nations,  though  with  a 
protest,  to  save  the  question  in  ftiture  cases,  rather  tlian  make  it  a  cause  of  war  or 
reprisals.  If  the  decision  is  rendered  in  obedience  to  a  rule  laid^^down  by  the  sover- 
eign, an4  not  in  accordance  with  the  existing  law  of  nations,  the  reason  for  acquies- 
cence ceases.  The  responsibility  for  the  capture  and  condenmation  lying  upon  the 
State,  as  a  belligerent  act,  the  State  is  not  bound  by  a  favorable  decision  of  its  own 
tribunal.  It  may  and  should,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  condemnation,  make  res- 
titution or  compensation,  on  the  demand  of  the  sovereign  of  the  claimant,  if  ^u&^<s^  qt 
policy  require  it.  Any  riglits  oi the  captors  to  prize-money,  as  agaiw«X  V}cv^\t  q'htl  ^n- 
emment,  cannot  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  its  Bover^ign  poWtkai  txttveXXaoa  ^wSJiioL 
other  nations.    It  must  satisfy  the  claims  of  its  own  of&cerft  'm  w>mft  oxJsvet  ^^cj .  ^to- 
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matter.  But  wliere^  the  responsibility  of  the  captors  ceases,  that  of 
the  State  begins.  It  is  responsible  to  other  States  for  the  acts 
of  tlie  captors  under  its  commission,  tlie  moment  these  acts  are 
confirmed  by  the  definitive  sentence  of  the  tribunals  which  it  has 
appointed  to  determine  the  validity  of  captures  in  war. 

short,  the  whole  proceeding,  from  the  capture  to  the  condemnation,  is  a  compulsorj 
proceeding  in  invitum  by  the  State,  in  its  political  capacity,  in  the  exercise  of  war 
powers,  for  which  it  is  responsible,  as  a  body  politic,  to  tlie  State  of  which  the  owner 
of  the  property  is  a  citizen ;  and  the  interposition  by  the  sovereign,  of  an  inquest  by  t 
court  of  his  own  appointment,  subject  to  his  rules  on  points  of  international  law,  if  be 
sees  fit  to  lay  down  any,  is  only  a  contrivance  of  the  civilization  of  modem  times  to 
render  less  probable  illegal  captures  and  unjustifiable  confirmations  of  such  captures 
by  the  Stat6.  The  further  to  insure  these  results,  and  to  do  more  fUll  and  speedy 
justice  to  persons  whose  property  is  improperly  seized,  it  is  tlie  further  duty  of  the 
prize  court,  on  restoring  captured  property,  to  assess  the  damages  which  the  chum- 
ant  has  suffered.  These  are  in  the  form  of  a  decree  against  the  captors ;  for  the  prize 
court  cannot  make  a  decree  against  its  own  sovereign :  but,  upon  the  cardinal  princi- 
ple of  sovereign  responsibility  above  alluded  to,  if  the  captors  do  not  pay  the  damages 
(a^  usually  tliey  are  not  able  toj,  the  government  of  the  captor  is  called  upon  by  the 
government  of-  the  claimant  to  make  them  good.  In  respect  to  liability  for  damages, 
the  rule  is  this :  The  duty  of  the  lawful  cruiser  in  time  of  war,  on  stopping  a  vessel, 
is  to  make  such  examination  as  the  circumstances  permit  at  the  time,  and  to  release 
the  vessel  if  there  is  not  probable  cause  for  a  fuller  examination  by  the  prize  tribunal 
If  tlie  evidence  disclosed  leaves  such  well-founded  suspicion  as  would  influence  t 
mind  of  reasonable  intelligence  and  fairness,  the  duty  of  the  cruiser  is  to  send  the 
vessel  into  a  convenient  port  of  his  own  country,  for  such  an  examination  as  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  made  in  port,  and  by  the  means  in  possession  of  a  prize  court.  This 
is  considered  to  be  the  right  of  the  sovereign  as  a  belligerent ;  and  damages  are  not 
awarded  because  the  vessel  turns  out,  on  such  an  investigation,  to  be  exempt  fi:tnn 
condemnation,  as  they  would  be  in  case  of  private  civil  proceedings,  but  only  where  the 
capture  and  sending-in  were  without  probable  cause  appearing,  upon  such  examinadon 
as  could  reasonably  be  required  of  a  cruiser  at  sea,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  latest,  and  it  is  believed  most  satisfactory,  examination  of  tliis  subject  of 
damages,  will  be  found  in  the  decision  of  Judge  Sprague  in  the  case  of  the  French 
ship  La  Manche  (Sprague's  Decisions,  ii. ;  Law  Reporter,  xxv.  585). 

VI.  Duty  of  tiik  Captors.     From  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  prize  tribunals, 
it  is  clear  tliat  the  captor's  duty  is  to  see  that  his  act  of  capture  is  submitted  to  adjudi- 
cation by  the  prize  court  of  his  country.     Of  course,  he  must  do  this  in  a  reasonable 
and  fair  way.    He  must  send  in  the  prize  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  convenient  court, 
in  proper  hands,  and  with  all  the  papers,  cargo,  and  other  sources  of  evidence  unal- 
tered, and  with  the^jnaster,  supercargo  (if  any),  and  other  chief  persons  on  board, 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  owners  as  witnesses,  and  to  see  every  thing  proj>erly  deliv- 
ered to  the  court.    For  a  breach  of  these  rules,  although  the  claimant  does  not  suffer, 
still  the  captor  may  lose  his  prize-money.     If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  captor  has  been  fatal  to  a  fair  inquest,  the  vessel  is  restored.    If  damage 
iiappcns  to  the  vessel  or  pTO\wiTly  viv  the  hands  of  the  captors,  and  the  court  holds  the 
capture  to  have  been  wil\\  proVmUe  cssM^^fe^xXv^^s  T^%^wv%SSi^\'Cxvi'9»  ^\^  ox^Vj  those  of  Jawfal 
custodians  or  bailees  -,  i.c.»  reavoixsWAVwy  iox  ^«v\vw^  \.o  m^^  t^^tnsM.^  .i«^  twA^^^. 
After  such  examnatiou  aa  Xiio  ^ionim^^^t  ^1  \>^^  ^x>^^«  ««.^s^^.\^^x&l,^ 
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§  391.  Grotius  states  that  a  judicial  scnteRce,  plainly    Unjust 
against  right,  (m  re  minime  dubid^^  to  the  prejudice  of  a  TfoKSgn^ 
foreigner,  entitles  his  nation  to  obtain  reparation  by  re-  ^J^j  of 
prisals: — "For  the  authority  of  the  judge,"  says  he,  "^p"«*^    ' 

against  neutrals,  is  to  decide  between  two  courses :  He  must  either  release  the  yessel 
absolutely,  witli  her  cargo,  papers,  passengers,  and  all  entire ;  or  he  must  complete 
his  capture,  make  her  a  prize,  and  send  her  in  for  adjudication.  He  cannot  take 
a  middle  course,  and,  releasing  the  vessel,  exercise  any  belligerent  authority  over 
the  cargo,  passengers,  or  papers,  or  destroy  any  property,  or  take  from  her  persons 
or  property.  If  he  should  take  this  course,  he  will  be  considered  as  liaving 
declined  the  exercise  of  the  only  belligerent  right  neutral  nations  permit  to  him,  — 
that  of  capture  and  sending-iu  for  abjudication ;  and  his  act  of  destroying  or  removing 
will  be  treated  as  not  a  lawful  belligerent  proceeding.  Not  being  a  recognized  bel- 
ligerent act,  it  is  either,  in  law,  an  act  of  piracy,  or  an  attempt  to  exercise  a  police 
power  over  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  Tliis  subject  received  its  fullest  discus- 
sion in  the  case  of  the  Trent.  That  vessel  was  a  British  mail  passenger-steamer,  and 
was  stopped  and  examined  at  sea  by  the  United  States  war-steamer  San  Jacinto. 
Commodore' Wilkes,  commanding  the  San  Jacinto,  found  on  board  the  Trent  two 
official  persons  of  the  rebel  government,  who  were  going  to  Europe  in  a  public 
capacity.  He  released  the  Trent,  with  her  other  passengers  and  papers,  but  re- 
moved these  officers  to  his  own  vessel,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  contraband  of 
war,  and  brought  them  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  United  States.  The  British  Govern- 
ment demanded  satisfaction.  I^Ir.  Seward  considered  that,  by  so  releasing  tlie  Trent, 
Commodore  Wilkes  lost  the  right  to  exercise  belligerent  rights  over  her,  or  over  any 
thing  on  board ;  and  that  the  taking  out  of  these  official  persons  was,  for  that  reason, 
not  justifiable  as  an  exercise  of  belligerent  rights.  As  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  always  denied  and  resisted  all  claims  of  belligerents  to  exercise  any  acts  of 
authority  or  force  over  American  vessels  or  any  thing  on  board  them,  at  sea,  except 
the  right  to  stop,  examine,  and  either  to  release  entire,  or  to  send  in  for  at^judication 
jn  the  manner  recognized  by  nations,  —  these  official  persons  so  taken  from  her  were 
sent  by  the  United  States  Government  on  board  a  British  vessel  of  war,  and  by 
her  taken  to  their  original  port  of  destination.  (Letter  of  Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyona 
of  Dec.  26,  1861.  See,  further,  The  Trent  Case,  note  infra,  on  Carrying  Hostile  Per- 
sons and  Papers.) 

Necessity  will  excuse  the  captor  from  the  duty  of  sending  in  bis  prize.  If  the 
prize  is  unscaworthy  for  a  voyage  to  the  proper  port,  or  tliere  is  impending  danger  of 
immediate  recapture  from  an  enemy's  vessel  in  sight,  or  if  an  infectious  disease  is  on 
board,  or  otlier  cause  of  a  controlling  ^character,  tlie  law  of  nations  authorizes  a 
destruction  or  abandonment  of  the  prize,  but  requires  all  possible  preservation  of 
evidence,  in  tlie  way  of  papers  and  persons  on  board.  And,  even  if  notliing  of  pecu- 
niary value  is  saved,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  captor  to  proceed  for  a(]yudication 
in  such  a  case,  for  his  own  protection  and  that  of  his  government,  and  for  tlie  satisfac- 
tion of  neutrals.  In  tlic  case  of  the  Trent,  the  reason  assigned  by  Conmiodore  Wilkes 
for  not  sending  his  prize  in  for  adjudication  was  the  great  inconvenience  that  would 
result  to  the  numerous  passengers  on  board,  and  to  tlie  commercial  world,  as  there 
were  mails  on  board  for  all  parts  of  Europe  which  would  have  to  be  subjected  to 
delay.  This  motive,  though  creditable  to  the  commander  in  that  caae,\ATLQ\> t«»^%- 
nized  by  the  law  of  nations  as  an  excuse. 

VJL  rkmedy  of  CLAiMjkyTB.     If  the  captor  does  not,  in  a  xeaBon^^jVi  >JLTafe,  «!^ 
mJt  hJg  capture  to  ai^udicatiou,  any  person  interested  in  \iie  vxvifc  maj  t^«^qmc»  «^ 
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^^  is  not  of  the  same  force  against  strangers  as  against  subjects. 
Here  is  the  difference :  subjects  are  bound  up  and  concluded  by 
the  sentence  of  the  judge,  though  it  be  unjust,  so  that  tliey  cannot 
lawfully  oppose  its  execution,  nor  by  force  recover  their  own  right, 

abjudication,  by  petition  to  tiie  prize  court  for  a  monition  upon  the  captors,  or  by  a 
suit  for  a  decree  of  restitution.  This  proceeding  is  applicable  to  a  case  of  destruction 
or  abandonment  of  a  prize,  —  for  which  it  is  an  approved  remedy,  —  as  well  as  to 
other  circumstances.  ( For  remedy  of  claimants,  in  the  way  of  damages,  in  cue  of 
restitution,  vide  this  note,  supra.) 

VIII.  Locality  or  thk  Pbizk.  As  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
prize  court  that  the  prize  should  be  in  existence,  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  tliat 
it  should  be  within  its  custody.  Yet,  tor  a  long  time,  this  was  a  vexed  question  of 
international  law.  Where  a  prize  is  not  fit  for  a  voyage  to  a  place  of  a^juclication, 
and  yet  may  be  of  value,  it  is  customary  to  sell  her.  The  statutes  of  tlie  United 
States  assume,  that  a  captor,  or  any  national  authority,  may  sell  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
rather  than  destroy  the  vessscl;  and  that  the  government  may  itself  take  a  prize 
into  its  service,  in  a  case  of  belligerent  necessity,  or  if  it  is  unseaworthy  for  a  voyage 
to  a  port  of  adjudication.  (Act  lb64,  ch.  174,  §  28.)  In  the  one  case,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  captor  to  send  the  proceeds  of  the  prize  to  the  prize  court,  and,  in  the  other,  of  the 
government  to  deposit  the  value  for  abjudication,  in  lieu  of  the  prize  itself.  (Ibid.) 
It  is  believed  that  this  practice  is  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations. 

As  to  a  prize  in  a  neutral  port,  writers  seem*  often  to  have  confounded  the  duty 
of  the  captor  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  duty  of  tiie  captor  is  to  send 
his  prize  to  a  port  of  his  own  country,  that  the  prize  tribunal  may  have  it  within  its 
custody,  not  only  for  a  fairer  investigation  of  evidence,  —  often  derivable  from  the  ves- 
sel and  cargo  itself,  —  but  also  to  diminish  the  risks  of  concealment  or  destruction,  bj 
the  captors,  of  evidence  or  property,  and  to  insure  a  fair  sale  for  full  value  in  ctLse 
of  condemnation,  or  a  more  speedy  and  satisfactory  restitution.  The  captor  mu^t 
give  some  reason  of  necessity  for  leaving  his  prize  in  a  neutral  port,  or,  as  before 
stated,  for  not  bringing  it  in.  But,  irrespective  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantage* 
to  claimants  or  captors,  on  the  bare  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  court  to  take  cog- 
nizancc  of  a  cause  where  the  prize  is  not  bodily  in  its  custody,  and  yet  is  in  exbt- 
ence,  there  seems  to  be  now  no  doubt.  (For  analogous  cases  in  civil  proceedings,  tsce 
Hudson  V.  Gu^Bstier,  Cranch,  iv.  208 ;  lb.  vi.  281 ;  and  Rose  v.  Hiraely,  Cranch,  iv.  341.) 
Whether  a  court  will  exercise  its  functions  in  any  given  case  of  an  absent  prize,  is  a 
different  question,  and  one  of  discretion,  upon  circumstances. 

Whether  a  prize  may  or  may  not  be  taken  into  or  remain  in  a  neutral  port,  to  await 
proceedings  at  home,  or  for  sale  by  captors,  or  for  any  other  pur|)Ose,  is  a  question  for 
the  neutral  sovereign  to  decide.  Consular  prize  courts,  in  neutral  States,  are  not  now 
recognized  by  nations.  The  locality  of  the  court  must  be  in  the  territory  of  the 
belligerent.  This  was  first  decided  politically  by  Washington's  Cabinet,  in  the  case 
of  Uie  prizes  taken  by  M.  Genet's  privateers  (American  State  Papers,  i.  144);  and 
judicially  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  The  Betsey  (Dallas,  iii.  6) ;  and,  afterwards,  by 
Su-  William  Scott,  in  The  Flad  Oyen  (Rob.  i.  136).  It  is  within  the  fortunes  of  war, 
whether  the  captor  shall  be  able  to  get  his  prize  into  a  liome  port.  It  is  obviously  fbr 
the  interest  of  neutrals  to  require  such  a  course,  and  to  object  to  all  ac^udication  on 
absent  prizes,  except  'm  caafea  o^  w<ic<i*s\ty. 

The  modem  pracVicc  o?  Ti<iw\.Ttv\%  \yco\v\\vv\»  >\\^  ax*^  q^  SJsx^w  \Rit\!^  \iY  the  prices  of  » 
bellifforent  except  in  cases  ot  nectm^^  *,  wvCi.^^^  xcv^^  ^xwwsvYo.s^^'^YKa^^^Vst^^ 
meeting  of  the  exigency.   T^x^  ti^cfe^^\v>J  m>^v\«.  v^x^v.  ^\^v^^S^m.^T^^^s^,«^^ 
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on  account  of  the  controlling  efficacy  of  tliat  authority  under 
which  they  live.  But  strangers  have  coercive  power,  (tliat  is,  of 
reprisals,  of  which  the  author  is  treating,)  though  it  be  not  lawful 
to  use  it  so  long  as  they  can  obtain  their  right  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice."  (a) 

need  of  repairs  tbr  seaworthiness,  or  provisions  and  supplies.  Increase  of  armament 
is  pn)hibited.  The  neutral  will  protect  tlie  prize  against  pursuit  from  the  same  port  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  against  capture  within  his  waters ;  but,  beyond  that,  the  gene- 
ral peril  of  war,  arising  from  the  power  or  vigilance  of  the  other  belligerent,  does  not 
constitute  a  necessity  whicli  the  neutral  recognizes  as  justifying  a  remaining  in  his 
port.  This  rule,  if  adhered  to,  will  prevent  the  arising  of  a  custom  of  retaining  prizes 
in  safety  in  a  neutral  i>ort,  until  they  can  be  condemned  in  tlie  home  port,  in  their 
absence.  But,  apart  from  any  such  practice  of  neutrals,  it  seems  clear,  tliat  to  allow 
prizes  to  fly  to  a  neutral  port,  and  remain  there  in  safety  while  prize  proceedings 
are  going  on  in  a  home  port,  would  give  occasion  to  nearly  all  the  objections  that  exist 
against  prize  coUrts  in  neutral  ports.  It  seems,  tlferefore,  to  be  the  tendency,  if  not 
the  settled  rule,  now,  that  a  decree  of  condemnation  will  not  be  passed  against  prizes 
remaining  abroad,  unless  in  case  of  necessity,  or,  if  passed,  will  not  be  respected  by 
other  nations.  (The  Polka,  Spink's  Adni.  Hep.  i..447.)  In  the  list  of  necessities,  the 
general  dangers  of  a  {lassage,  from  the  vigilance  or  superiority  of  the  enemy,  it  would 
seem,  should  not  be  included,  although  no  decision  on  that  precise  point  is  known. 

In  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  a  question  of  interest  was  presented  as  to 
the  rights  of  captors.  Alter  the  first  few  months,  the  rebel  cruisers  made  no  attempt 
to  send  in  their  prizes,  but  destroyed  them  at  sea.  The  justification  alleged  was  tlie 
stringent  blockade  of  their  ports  by  the  United  States.  At  tlie  same' time,  merchant- 
vessels,  both  rebel  and  British,  were  constantly  attempting,  and  often  successfully, 
the  breach  of  bhx^kade  at  many  points.  The  question  was  not  presented  to  any 
court  or  diplonmtically,  as  the  rebel  government  disappeared.  But,  in  some  future 
war,  the  question  may  arise,  whether  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  blockade  of 
all  the  |)orts  of  a  belligerent,  making  the  sending-in  a  prize  a  matter  of  hazard,  but 
such  as  neutral  merchant-vessels  run,  will  justify  tlie  continuance  of  a  practice  of  cap- 
turing and  destroying.  How  long  may  that  be;  kept  up  by  a  belligerent  whose  mari- 
time power  is  so  reduced  that  he  has  no  i)ort  of  his  own  which  his  cruisers  can  use  ? 
The  relK'l  cruisers  continued  their  work  of  destruction  for  three  years  or  more  after 
they  had  no  port  that,  by  their  own  statement,  they  could  resort  to,  for  any  purpose. 

UiMm  the  point  of  rescue  of  a  prize  by  a  neutral  crew,  see  note  183,  ante. 

Upon  these  points  of  principle  and  practice  of  prize  tribunals,  which  arc  generai 
and  mostly  undisputed,  consult  Story's  Notes  to  first  and  second  volumes  of  Whea- 
ton's  Keports.  Kent's  Comin.  i.  100-104.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  748-778 ;  also,  522-8, 
6;a-r>33.  729,  743.  PhiUimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §§  361-881,  and  487-608.  Heffler's 
Europ.  Viilker.  §§  171-173.  Ortolan,  vol.  ii.  ch.  8,  pp.  803-815.  De  Pistoye  et 
Duverdy,  ii.  pp.  173,  188.  Prize  Acts  of  United  States,  1864,  ch.  174.  British  Naval 
Prize  Act  of  1804.  llie  Polka,  Spink's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  447.  Jecker  v.  Montgomery, 
How.  xiii.  515.  La  Manche,  Sprague's  Decisions,  ii.  Law  Reporter,  xxv.  585.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  as  to  prize  proceedings  were  reviewed  and  put  in  a  new 
code,  by  the  statute  of  1864,  ch.  174,  which  repealed  all  prior  8tatutes.\ — D. 

(a)  "  Quod  fieri  intelligitur  non  tantum  si  in  sontem  aul  OLe\AXot«tEL  v\^\^\^>ssL^a^^x^        ^ 
tempus  idonoam  obtincri  nequeat,  verum  etiam  si  in  re  nmmikfe  (iMWv%k  VT^wft.  m  ^xMA. 
repnesumpUo  cat  pro  hia  qui  ad  judicia  publico  olecti  aunt^  p\axv%  coii\x«».  V^  V^^^tfar 
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So,  also,  Bjnkershoek,  in  treating  the  same  subject,  puts  an  un- 
just judgment  upon  the  same  footing  with  naked  violence,  in 
authorizing  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  State  whose  subjects  have 
been  thus  injured  by  the  tribimals  of  another  State.  And  Yat- 
tel,  in  enumerating  the  different  modes  in  wliich  justice  may  be 
refused,  so  as  to  authorize  reprisals,  mentions  ^^  a  judgment  mani- 
festly unjust  and  partial ; "  and  though  he  states  what  is  unde- 
niable, that  the  judgments  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  ought  not  to 
be  called  in  question  upon  frivolous  or  doubtful  grounds,  yet  he 
is  manifestly  far  from  attributing  to  them  that  sanctity  which 
would  absolutely  preclude  foreigners  from  seeking  redress  against 
them.  (6) 

These  principles  are  sanctioned  by  the  auithority  of  numerous 
treaties  between  the  different  powers  of  Europe  regulating  the 
subject  of  reprisals,  and  declaring  that  they  shall  not  be  granted 
unless  in  case  of  the  denial  of  justice.  An  imjust  sentence  must 
certainly  be  considered  a  denial  of  justice,  unless  the  mere  privi- 
lege of  being  heard  before  condemnation  is  all  that  is  included  iii 
the  idea  of  justice. 

DiMtinc-  §  ^^2-  Even  supposing  that  unjust  judgments  of  muni- 
tion be-  cipal  tribunals  do  not  form  a  groimd  of  reprisals,  there 
municipal  is  evidently  a  wide  distinction  in  this  respect  between 
and  c;(mrt8    tlic  Ordinary  tribunals  of  the  State,  proceeding  under  the 

pnze.  municipal  law  as  their  rule  of  decision,  and  prize  tri- 
bunals, appointed  by  its  authority,  and  professing  to  administer 
the  law  of  nations  to  foreigners  as  well  as  subjects.  The  ordinary 
municipal  tribunals  acquire  jurisdiction  over  the  person  or  prop- 
erty of  a  foreigner  by  his  consent,  eitlier  expressed  by  his  volun- 
tarily bringing  the  suit,  or  implied  by  the  fact  of  his  bringing  his 
person  or  property  within  the  territory.  But  when  courts  of  prize 
exercise  their  jurisdiction  over  vessels  captured  at  sea,  the  prop- 
erty of  foreigners  is  brought  by  force  within  the  territory  of  the 
State  by  which  those  tribunals  are  constituted.  By  natural  law, 
the  tribunals  of  the  captor's  country  are  no   more  the  rightful 

turn  sit.  Nam  anctoritas  judicantis  non  idem  in  cxtcros  quod  in  subditos  valet.  .  .  . 
Hoc  interest,  quod  subditi  cxsccutioneni  etiam  ii\justae  sentcntise  yi  impedire,  ant 
contra  cam  jus  suum  vi  exsequi  lidt^  non  possunt,  ob  imperii  in  ipsos  efficaclam : 
exteri  autem  jus  babenl  cogeiid\,  «fti\  ^>iq  uti  nou  liccat  qukmdiu  per  judicium,  suum 
po00int  obtinere."     Grot\M»,  Ae  Jut.T^tX.  vwiYwi..\\\i/\vL.  ^\j.%\^,^^A. 

(b)  Bynkershoek,  Quaftl.  3\ii.V>iVNJ^i  ^^•^^'*^-  N^\.\^,\i\«\x^sA^«saO^;^ 

ch.  18,  §  350. 
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exclusive  judges  of  captures  in  war,  made  on  the  high  seas  from 
under  the  neutral  flag,  than  are  the  tribunals  of  .the  neutral  coun- 
try, friie  equality  of  nations  would,  on  principle,  seem  to  forbid 
the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  thus  acquired  by  force  and  violence, 
and  administered  by  tribunals  which  cannot  be  impartial  between 
the  litigating  parties,  because  created  by  the  sovereign  of  the  one 
to  judge  the  other.  Such,  however ,^is  the  actual  constitution  of  the 
tribunals,  in  which,  by  tlie  positive  international  law,  is  vested 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  prizes  taken  in  war.  But  the  impeiv 
fection  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  in  its  present  state,  caimot 
oppose  an  effectual  bar  to  the  claim  of  a  neutral  government 
seeking  indemnity  for  its  subjectswho  have  been  unjustly  deprived 
of  their  property,  luider  the  erroneous  administration  of  that  law. 
The  institution  of  these  tribunals,  so  far  from  exempting,  or  being 
intended  to  ejempt,  the  sovereign  pf  the  belligerent  nation  from 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  his  commissioned  cruisers,  is  designed 
to  ascertain  and  fix  that  responsibility.  Those  cruisers  are  respon- 
sible only  to  the  sovereign  whose  conmiissions  they  bear.  So  long 
as  seizures  arc  regularly  made  upon  apparent  grounds  of  just 
suspicion,  and  followed  by  prompt  adjudication  in  the  usual  mode, 
and  until  the  acts  of  the  captors  are  confirmed  by  the  sovereign  in 
the  sentences  of  the  tribunals  appointed  by  him  to  adjudicate  in 
matters  of  prize,  the  neutral  has  no  ground  of  complaint,  and 
what  he  suffers  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  belligerent  right  of 
capture.  But  the  moment  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  the  last 
resort  has  been  pronounced,  (supposing  it  not  to  be  warranted  by 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  applied  to  those 
facts,)  and  justice  has  been  thus  finally  denied,  the  capture  and 
the  condemnation  become  the  acts  of  the  State,  for  which  the 
sovereign  is  responsible  to  the  government  of  the  claimant.  There 
is  nothing  more  irregular  in  maintaining  that  the  sovereign  is 
responsible  toward  foreign  States  for  the  acts  of  his  tribunals, 
than  in  maintaining  that  he  is  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  which, 
in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  are  constantly  made  the  ground  of 
complaint,  of  reprisals,  and  even  of  war.  No  greater  sanctity  can  * 
be  imputed  to  the  proceedings  of  prize  tribunals,  even  by  the  most 
extravagant  theory  of  the  conclusiveness  of  their  sentences,  than  • 
is  justly  attributed  to  the  acts  of  the  B0vereYgv\  V\Yffv«»A^.  ^\iX» 
those  acts,  however  binding  upon  his  own  subjects,  \t  \)cvek^  ^x^  xtf>X 
conformable  to  tiio  public  law  of  the  world,  caanot  \i^  e,o\\«v^^^^ 
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as  binding  upon  the  subjects  of  other  States.  A  wrong  done 
to  them  forms  an  equally  just  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  their  government,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  direct  ag&cy  of 
the  sovereign  himself,  or  is  inflicted  by  the  instrumentality  of  his 
tribunals.  The  tribunals  of  a  State  are  but  a  part,  and  only  a 
subordinate  part,  of  the  government  of  that  State.  But  the  right 
of  redress  against  injurious  acts  of  the  whole  government,  of 
the  supreme  authority,  incontestably  exists  in  foreign  States, 
whose  subjects  have'  suflered  by  those  acts.  Much  more  clearly 
then  must  it  exist,  when  those  acts  proceed  from  persons,  authori- 
ties, or  tribunals,  responsible  to  their  own  sovereign,  but  irre- 
sponsible to  a  foreign  govemmeitt,  otherwise  than  by  its  action  on 
their  sovereign. 

These  principles,  so  reasonable  in  tliemselves,  are  also  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  writers  on  public  law,  and  by  historical  ex- 
amples. 

of^u°he?-  §  ^^^'  "  '^^®  exclusive  right  of  the  State,  to  which  the 
forth.  captors  belong,  to  adjudicate  upon  the  captures  made  by 

them*,"  says  Rutherforth,  "  is  founded  upon  another ;  that  is,  its 
right  to  inspect  into  the  conduct  of  the  captors,  both  because  they 
are  members  of  it,  and  because  it  is  responsible  to  all  other  States 
for  what  they  do  in  war ;  since  what  they  do  in  war  is  done  either 
under  its  general  or  its  special  commission.  The  captors  turo  there- 
fore obliged,  on  account  of  the  jurisdiction  which  the  State  has 
over  their  persons,  to  bring  such  ships  or  goods  as  they  seize  in 
the  main  ocean  into  their  own  ports,  and  they  cannot  acquire  prop- 
erty in  them  imtil  the  State  has  determined  whether  they  were 
lawfully  taken  or  not.  The  right  which  their  own  State  has  to 
determine  this  matter  is  so  far  an  exclusive  one,  that  no  other 
State  can  claim  to  judge  of  their  conduct  until  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly examined  into  by  their  own ;  both  because  no  other  State 
has  jurisdiction  over  their  persons,  and  likewise  because  no  other 
State  is  answerable  for  what  they  do.  But  the  State  to  which  tlie 
captors  belong,  whilst  it  is  thus  examining  into  the  conduct  of  its 
own  members,  and  deciding  whether  the  ships  or  goods  which  they 
have  seized  are  lawfully  taken  or  not,  is  determining  a  question 

*  between  its  own  members  and  the  foreigners  who  claim  the  prop- 
erty ;  and  this  coiilro\ftt«»^  d\d  wot  qlvisc  within  its  own  territory, 
but  in  the  main  ocean.    T\i^  ic\^\\.,>iXv^x^W^^^\\!iv^^     ^-^^js^.n®^  is 

not  civil  jurisdictiou-,  wiSi  t\i^  wj\!l\w«  ^\:\^\^  v^^x^^  \a\\».^^ 
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territory,  is  not  the  law  by  which  it  ought  to  proceed.    Neither  the 
place  where  the  controversy  arose,  nor  the  parties  who  are  con- 
cerned in  it,  are  subject  to  this  law.     Tlie  only  law  by  which  this 
controversy  can  be  determined,  is  the  law  of  nature,  applied  to  the 
collective  bodies  of  civil  societies,  that  is,  the  law  of  nations ;  un- 
less, indeed,  there  have  been  any  particular  treaties  made  between 
the  two  States,  to  wliich  the  captors  and  the  other  claimants  be- 
long, mutually  binding  them  to  depart  from  such  rights  as  the  law 
of  nations  would  otherwise  have  supported.     Where  such  treaties 
have  been  made,  they  are  a  law  to  the  two  States,  as  far  as  they 
extend,  and  to  all  the  members  of  them,  in  their  intercourse  with 
one  another.     The  State,  therefore,  to  which  the  captors  belong, 
in  determining  what  might  or  might  not  be  lawfully  taken,  is  to 
judge  by  these  particular  treaties,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  taken 
together.     This  right  of  the  State,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to 
judge  exclusively,  is  not  a  complete  jurisdiction.    The  oaptors,  who 
are  its  own  members,  are  bound  to  submit  to  its  sentence,  though 
this  sentence  should  happen  to  be  erroneous,  because  it  has  a  com- 
plete jurisdiction  over  their  persons.     But  the  other  parties  to  the 
controversy,  as  they  are  members  of  another  State,  are  only  bound 
to  submit  to  its  sentence  so  far  as  this  sentence  is  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  nations,  or  to  particular  treaties ;  because  it  has  no  juris- 
diction over  them,  either  in  respect  of  their  persons,  or  of  the 
things  that  are  the  subject  of  the  controversy.    If  justice,  there- 
fore, is  not  done  to  them,  they  may  apply  to  their  own  State  for  a 
remedy ;  which  may,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations,  give 
them  a  remedy,  either  by  solemn  war  or  reprisals.    In  order  to 
determine  when  their  right  to  apply  to  their  own  State  begins,  we 
must  inquire  when  the  exclusive  right  of  the  other  State  to  judge 
in  this  controversy  ends.     As  this  exclusive  right  is  nothing  else 
but  the  right  of  the  State,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  its  own  members  before  it  becomes  answerable 
for  what  they  have  done,  such  exclusive  right  cannot  end  until 
their  conduct  has  been  thoroughly  examined.     Natural  equity  will 
not  allow  that  the  State  should  be  answerabler  for  their  acts,  until 
those  acts  are  examined  by.  all  the  ways  which  the  State  has  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.    Since,  therefore,  it  is  usual  in  maritime 
countries  to  establish  not  only  inferior  courts  oi  xri'araAfe^XjCi  *^\sA^g^ 
what  18  and  what  ia  not  lawful  prize,  but  likew\se  aui^iixoT  ^!«v«\a 
of  review,  to  which  the  parties  may  appeal,  i£  ttiey  t\iVftVL  ^3cv«vGa^^5» 
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aggrieved  by  the  inferior  courts ;  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  State 
can  have  no  right  to  apply  to  their  own  State  for  a  remedy  against 
an  erroneous  sentence  of  an  inferior  court,  till  they  have  appealed 
to  the  superior  court,  or  to  the  several  superior  courts^  if  there  are 
more  courts  of  this  sort  than  one,  and  till  the  sentence  has  been 
confirmed  in  all  of  them.  For  these  courts  are  so  many  means 
appointed  by  the  State,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine 
into  their  conduct ;  and,  till  their  conduct  has  been  examined  by 
all  these  means,  the  State's  exclusive  right  of  judging  continues. 
After  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  court  has  been  thus  confirmed, 
the  foreign  claimants  may  apply  to  their  own  State,  for  a  remedy, 
if  they  think  themselves  aggrieved ;  but  the  law  of  nations  will  not 
entitle  them  to  a  remedy,  unless  they  have  been  actually  aggrieved. 
When  the  matter  is  carried  thus  far,  the  two  States  become  the 
parties  in  the  controversy.  And  since  the  law  of  nature,  whether 
it  is  applied  to  individuals  or  civil  societies,  abhors  the  use  of  force 
till  force  Ixjcomes  necessary,  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  neutral 
State,  before  they  proceed  to  solemn  war  or  to  reprisals,  ought  to 
apply  to  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  other  State,  l>oth  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  they  have  been  rightly  informed,  and  likewise  to 
tiy  whether  the  controversy  cannot  be  adjusted  by  more  gentle 
methods."  (a) 
The  re-         &  394.   Jn  the  celebrated  report  made  to  the  British 

port  on  the  *^  ^  ' 

sik'Pian  government,  in  1753,  npon  the  case  of  the  reprisals 
ca'uHe«.  granted  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  accoiuit  of  captures 
made  by  the  cruisers  of  Great  Britain  of  the  property  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  captor's  country  over  cap- 
tures made  in  war,  by  its  commissioned  cruisers,  is  asserted; 
and  it  is  laid  down  that  "  the  law  of  nations,  founded  upon  just- 
ice, equity,  convenience,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  does  not 
allow  of  reprisals,  except  in  case  of  violent  injuries,  directed  or 
8upi)ortcd  by  the  State,  and  justice  absolutely  denied  in  re  miiiime 
dubid^  by  all  the  tribunals,  and  afterwards  by  the  prince  ; "  plainly 
showing  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  {persons  by  whom  that 
paper  was  drawn  ujl,  if  justice  be  denied  in  a  clear  case,  by  all  the 
tribunals,  and  afterwards  by  the  prince,  it  forms  a  lawful* ground 
of  reprisals  against  the  nation  by  whose  commissioned  cruisers  and 
tribunals  the  injury  \a  eommvU^^.     kxv^  t\va.t  Vattel  was  of  the 
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same  opinion,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  quotes  this 
paper  to  support  his  own  doctrine,  that  the  sentences  of  the  tribu- 
nals ought  not  to  be  made  the  ground  of  complaint  by  the  State 
against  whose  subjects  they  are  pronounced,  ^^  excepting  the  case 
of  a  refusal  of  justice,  palpable  and  evident  injustice,  a  manifest 
violation  of  rules  and  forms,"  &c.  (a) 

In  the  case  above  referred  to,  the  King  of  Pnissia  (then  neutral) 
had  undertaken  to  set  up  within  his  own  dominions  a  conunission 
to  re-examine  the  sentences  pronoiuiced  against  his  subjects  in  the 
British  prize  courts ;  a  conduct  which  is  treated  by  the  authors  of 
the  report  to  the  British  government  as  an  innovation,  "  which  was 
never  attempted  in  any  country  of  the  world  before.  Prize  or  no 
prize  must  be  determined  by  courts  of  admiralty  belonging  to  the 
power  whose  subjects  made  the  capture."  But  the  report  proceeds 
to  state,  that  "  every  foreign  prince  in  amity  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  justice  shall  be  done  to  his  subjects  in  these  courts,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  or  particular  treaties,  where  they  are  subsist- 
ing. If  in  re  minime  dvhid^  these  courts  proceed  upon  foundations 
directly  opposite  to  the  law  of  nations,  or  subsisting  treaties,  the 
neutral  State  has  a  right  to  complain  of  such  determination." 

The  King  of  Prussia  did  complain  of  the  determination  of  the 
British  tribunals,  and  made  reprisals  by  stopping  the  interest 
upon  a  loan  due  to  British  subjects,,  and  secured  by  hypotheca- 
tion upon  the  revenues  of  Silesia,  until  he  actually  obtained  from 
the  British  government  an  indemnity  for  the  Prussian  vessels  \m- 
justly  captured  and  condemned.  The  proceedings  of  the  British 
tribunals,  though  they  were  asserted  by  the  British  government  to 
be  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  determining  the  validity  of  captures 
made  in  war,  were  not  considered  as  excluding  the  demand  of 
Prussia  for  redress  upon  the  government  itself.  (6) 

§  395.  So,  also,  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  xhemixed 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  a  mixed  conunission  commiasion 

'    ,  between  the 

was  appointed  to  determine  the  claim* of  American  citi-  United 
zens,  arising  from  the  capture  of  their  property  by  British  Great  Bnt- 
cruisers,  during  the  existing  war  with  France,  according  the'treaty 
to  justice-,  equity,  and  the  law  of  nations.     In  the  course  ^^  ^^®** 
of  the  proceeduigs  of  tliis  board,  objections  were  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  against  the  commiasvoii^T^  -^to^ifc^^^r 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  n.  ch.  7,  §  ft4. 
(d)  TVieatoii'aHMt  Law  of  Nations,  20«>-2n. 

42  A»& 
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ing  to  hear  and  determine  any  case  where  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation had  been  affirmed  by  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes, 
upon  the  ground  that  full  and  entire  credit  was  to  be  given  to  their 
final  sentence ;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  general  law  of  na- 
tions, it  was  to  be  presumed  that  justice  had  been  administered 
by  this,  the  competent  and  supreme  tribunal  in  matters  of  prize. 
But  this  objection  was  overruled  by  the  board,  upon  the  groimds 
and  principles  already  stated,  and  a  full  and  satisfactory  indemnity 
was  awarded  in  many  cases  where  there  had  been  a  final  sentence 
of  condemnation. 
Conciu-        5  396.  Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of 

nyeness  of  "^  ''   .  ° 

i>rize  deci-  arrangements  between  States,  by  which  mixed  commit 
tinuecL  sions  liavc  been  appointed  to  hear  and  determino  the 
claims  of  the  subjects  of  neutral  powers,  arising  out  of  captures 
in  war,  not  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  sentences  of  the  com- 
petent courts  of  prize,  as  between  the  captors  and  captured,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  adequate  indemnity  between 
State  and  State,  in  cases  where  satisfactory  compensation  had 
not  been  received  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  Although 
the  theory  of  public  law  treats  prize  tribunals,  established  by  and 
sitting  in  the  belligerent  country,  exactly  as  if  they  were  estab- 
lished by  and  sitting  in  the  neutral  country,  and  as  if  they  always 
adjudicated  conformably  to  the  international  law  common  to  both ; 
yet  it  is  well  known  that,  in  practice,  such  tribunals  do  take  for 
their  guide  the  prize  ordinances  and  instructions  issued  by  the 
belligerent  sovereign,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  they 
are  consistent  with  the  paramount  rule.  If,  therefore,  the  final 
sentences  of  these  tribunals  were  to  be  considered  as  absolutely 
conclusive,  so  as  to  preclude  all  inquiry  into  their  merits,  the 
obvious  consequence  would  be  to  invest  the  belligerent  State  with 
legislative  power  over  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  showing  that  the  ordinances  and  instructions,  under  which 
the  sentences  have  been  pronounced,  arc  repugnant  to  that  law  by 
which  foreigners  alone  are  bound. 
Danish         §  397.  Thcsc  principles  have  received  recent  confirma- 

indemnities      ...  .      .        , 

under  treaty  tiou  in  thc  negotiation  bctweeii  the  American  and  Danish 
March,  1880.  governments  respecting  thc  captures  of  American  vessels 
and  cargoes  mado  \)y  t\v^  ctw\^^T^  oC  Denmark  during  the  last 
war  between  thai  po^ex  «iw^  ^t^^X.  ^Yv\a:\\v.  ^sl  ^^  ^^js^asft  of 
this  negotiation,  it  ^aa  o\>j^c.\j^^  >ai  ^^^  ^^^^  tk^s^Xk^.  s>sss^\^ 
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validity  of  these  captures  had  been  finally  determined  in  the  com- 
petent prize  court  of  the  belligerent  coimtry,  and  could  not  be 
again  drawn  in  question.  On  the  part  of  tlie  American  govern- 
ment, it  was  admitted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
capturing  nation  was  exclusive  and  complete  upon  the  question  of 
prize  or  no  prize,  so  as  to  transfer  the  property  in  the  things  con- 
demned from  the  original  owner  to  the  captors,  or  those  claiming 
under  them ;  that  the  final  sentence  of  those  tribunals  is  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  change  of  property  operated  by  it,  and  cannot  be 
again  incidentally  drawn  in  question  in  any  other  judicial  forum ; 
and  that  it  has  the  efiect  of  closing  for  ever  all  private  controversy 
between  the  captors  and  the  captured.  The  demand  which  the 
United  States  made  upon  the  Danish  government  was  not  for  a 
judicial  revision  and  reversal  of  the  sentences  pronounced  by  its 
tribunals,  but  for  the  indemnity  to  which  the  American  citizens 
were  entitled  in  consequence  of  the  denial  in  justice  by  the  tribu- 
nals in  the  last  resort,  and  of  the  responsibility  tlms  incurred  by 
the  Danish  government  for  the  acts  of  its  cruisers  and  tribunals. 
The  Danish  government  was,  of  course,  free  to  adopt  any  measures 
it  might  think  proper,  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  injustice  of  those 
sentences,  one  of  the  most  natural  of  which  would  be  a  re-exami- 
nation and  discussion  of  the  cases  complained  of,  conducted  by  an 
impartial  tribunal  under  the  sanction  of  the  two  governments,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  question  of  title  to  the  specific 
property  which  had  been  irrevocably  condemned,  or  of  reviving  the 
controversy  between  the  individual  captors  and  claimants  wliich 
had  been  for  ever  terminated,  but  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
between  government  and  government  whether  injustice  had  been 
done  by  the  tribunals  of  one  power  against  the  citizens  of  the 
other,  and  of  determining  what  indemnity  ought  to  be  granted  to 
the  latter. 

The  accuracy  of  this  distinction  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Danish 
ministers,  and  a  treaty  concluded,  by  which  a  satisfactory  indem- 
nity was  provided  for  the  American  claimants,  (a) 

§  398.  We  have  seen  that  a  firm  possession,  or  the    j^-^^^^^ 
sentence  of  a  competent  court,  is  sufiicient  to  confirm  «*!  proper- 
the  captor's  title  to  personal  property  or  movables  taken  transferred 
in  war.    A  difierent  rule  is  applied  to  real  propettj^ot  jiupi^ 
immoyahles.     The  original  owner  of  this  ^pcc\e«^  ot  pTO^^******^ 

(a)  Martens,  J^uyeau  Bccueil,  torn.  Yiii.  p.  ^60. 
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erty  is  enthled  to  what  is  called  the  benefit  of  postliminy,  and 
the  title  acquired  in  war  must  be  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
before  it  can  be  considered  as  completely  valid.  This  rule  cannot 
be  frequently  applied  to  the  case  of  mere  private  property,  which 
by  the  general  usage  of  modern  nations  is  exempt  from  confisca- 
tion. It  only  becomes  practically  important  in  questions  arising 
out  of  alienation  of  real  property,  belonging  to  the  government, 
made  by  the  opposite  belligerent,  while  in  the  military  occupation 
of  the  country.  Such  a  title  must  be  expressly  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  or  by  the  general  operation  of  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory made  by  tlie  enemy  in  such  treaty.  Until  such  confirmation, 
it  continues  liable  to  be  divested  by  the  jris  postliminii.  The  pur- 
chaser of  any  portion  of  the  national  domain  takes  it  at  the  peril 
of  being  evicted  by  the  original  sovereign  owner  when  he  is  re- 
stored to  the  possession  of  his  dominions,  (a)^ 

Good  §  399.    Grotius  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  of  his 

wt^Jr  great  work  to  prove,  by  the  consenting  testimony  of  all 
enemies.  ^g^g  ^j^^  nations,  that  good  faith  ought  to  be  observed 
towards  an  enemy.  And  even  Bynkershoek,  who  holds  that  every 
other  sort  of  fraud  may  be  practised  towards  him,  prohibits  per- 
fidy, upon  the  ground  that  his  character  of  enemy  ceases  by  the 
compact  with  him,  so  far  as  tlie  terms  of  that  compact  extend. 
"  I  allow  of  any  kind  of  deceit,"  says  he,  "  perfidy  alone  excepted, 
not  because  any  thing  is  unlawful  against  an  enemy,  but  because 
when  our  faith  has  been  pledged  to  him,  so  far  as  the  promise 
extends,  he  ceases  to  be  an  enemy."  Indeed,  without  this  mitiga- 
tion, the  horrors  of  war  would  be  indefinite  in  extent  and  inte^ 
minable  in  duration.  The  usage  of  civilized  nations  has  therefore 
introduced  certain  commercia  belli^  by  which  the  violence  of  war 
may  be  allayed,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  its  objects  and  pu^ 
poses,  and  something  of  a  pacific  intercourse  may  be  kept  up, 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  §  4;  cap.  9,  §  13.  Vtttel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  13,  §§  197-200,  210,  212.  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens 
Modems  de  I'Europe,  §§  266-258.  Martens,  Prdcis,  &c.,  liv.  viii.  ch.  4,  §  282  & 
Where  the  case  of  conquest  is  complicated  with  tliat  of  civil  revolution,  and  t 
change  of  internal  government  recognized  by  the  nation  itself  and  hj  foreign 
States,  a  modification  of  the  rule  may  be  required  in  its  practical  applicatioQ.     Yidi 

anU,  §  27. 

[1**  See  note  1^9,  ante,  on  CoTi<vw^%\.  mvCl^^>X\%^t^\v\.  C^^^\i\«>i«a.  See  abo  Heflter, 
Europ.  Volker.  §  188.  Woo\«ey'ft  IsiMo^.  ^  \^Si,  Yiv\\^0«!%  \o\5ero..  \jk* ,'^,'^ 
905  886-9  866-«70.    Pbi!ainiOTe**lsiVwi.\^^»vii.^^^,^'^^,'^^ 
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which  may  lead,  in  time,  to  an  adjustment  of  di£^rences,  and 
ultimately  to  peace,  (a)^ 

§  400.  There  are  various  modes  in  which  the  extreme  Truce  or 
rigor  of  the  rights  of  war  paay  be  relaxed  at  the  pleasure  "™**^^ 
of  the  respective  belligerent  parties.  Among  these  is  that  of  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  by  means  of  a  truce  or  armistice.  This 
may  be  either  general  or  special.  If  it  be  general  in  its  applica- 
tion to  all  hostilities  in  every  place,  and  is  to  endure  for  a  very  long 
or  indefinite  period,  it  amounts  in  efiect  to  a  temporary  peace,^*^ 
except  that  it  leaves  undecided  the  controversy  in  which  the  war 
originated.  Such  were  the  truces  formerly  concluded  between  the 
Christian  powers  and  the  Turks.  Such,  too,  was  the  armistice 
concluded,  in  1609,  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  provinces  in 
the  Netherlands.  A  partial  truce  is  limited  to  certaui  places,  such 
as  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  may  take  place  between  two 
contending  armies,  or  between  a  besieged  fortress  and  the  army  by 
which  it  is  invested,  (a)^^ 

§  401.  The  power  to  conclude  a  universal  armistice  or    Power  to 

"  ^  .  conclude  an 

suspension  of  hostilities  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  annisUce. 
ordinary  official  authority  of  the  general  or  admiral  commanding 
in  chief  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  State.  The  conclu- 
sion of  such  a  general  truce  requires  either  the  previous  special 
authority  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  or  a  subsequent 
ratification  by  such  power,  (a)^^ 

A  partial  truce  or  limited  suspension  of  hostilities  may  be  con- 
cluded between  the  military  and  naval  officers  of  the  respective 

(a)  Bynkcrshoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  The  Daifje,  BobiiiBon's  Adm. 
Rep.  iii.  139. 

[i»  HaUeck'8  Intern.  Law,  662.  Ileflfter,  Europ.  Volker.  §  141.  Phillimore's 
Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  97  et  seq.    Martens,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  290.]  — D. 

[iw  Rutherforth  says  that  the  plirase  "  temporary  peace/*  in  this  connection,  refers 
to  acts  of  war,  and  not  to  a  state  of  war.     Ch.  9,  §  22.)  — D. 

(a)   Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  16,  §  285,  286. 

[^^^  Halleck  (p.  654)  calls  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  very  short  period  and  a 
temporary  purpose  —  as  for  burying  the  dead,  recovering  the  woimded,  and  the 
like  —  a  susfrnisioti  of  arms ;  reserving  the  phrase  "  truce  "  or  "  armistice  "  to  cases  of 
longer  continuance,  and  for  a  more  general  or  remote  purpose.] — D. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  22,  §  8,  Barbeyrac's  note.  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  16,  §§  233-288. 

[1^  Kent's  CoDun.  i.  159.    See  Halleck's  Litem.  Law,  655,  ha  to  the  case  of  Cali- 
fornia, under  the  truce  in  the  Mexican  war,  in  1848.    Ex.Boc.  %\«XCQiii%.'^Q.W« 
p.  601.J— D. 
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belligerent  States,  without  any  special  authority  for  that  purpose, 
where,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  commands,  such  an 
authority  is  necessarily  implied  as  essential  to  the  Ailiilment  of 
their  official  duties.  (6) 

Period  of      §  402.  A  suspension  of  hostilities  binds  the  contraot- 
tion.  ing  parties,  and  all  acting  immediately  under  their  di- 

rection, from  the  time  it  is  concluded ;  but  it  must  be  duly 
promulgated  in  order  to  have  a  force  of  legal  obligation  with 
regard  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  belligerent  States ;  so  that  if, 
before  such  notification,  they  have  committed  any  act  of  hostiUty, 
they  are  not  personally  responsible,  imless  their  ignorance  ba  im- 
putable to  their  own  fault  or  negligence.  But  as  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State  is  bound  to  fulfil  its  o^  engagements,  or  those 
made  by  its  authority,  express  or  implied,  the  government  of  the 
captor  is  bound,  in  the  case  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities  by 
sea,  to  restore  all  prizes  made  in  contravention  of  the  armistice. 
To  prevent  the  disputes  and  difficulties  arising  from  such  ques- 
tions, it  is  usual  to  stipulate  in  the  convention  of  armistice,  as. 
in  treaties  of  peace,  a  prospective  period  within  which  hostilities 
are  to  cease,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  situation  and  distance  of 
places,  (a)i^ 

Rules  for  §  403.  Bcsidcs  the  general  maxims  applicable  to  the 
ooin^ntioM  interpretation  of  all  international  compacts,  there  are 
of  truce.  some  rulcs  peculiarly  applicable  to  conventions  for  the 
suspension  of  hostilities.  The  fir»t  of  these  peculiar  rules,  as  laid 
down  by  Vattcl,  is  that  each  party  may  do  within  his  own  territory, 
or  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  armistice,  whatever  he  could 
do  in  time  of  peace.  Thus  cither  of  the  belligerent  parties  may 
levy  and  march  troops,  collect  provisions  and  other  munitions  of 
war,  receive  rc-enforcements  from  his  allies,  or  repair  the  fortifica- 
tions of  a  place  not  actiially  besieged. 

The  second  rule  is,  that  neither  party  can  take  advantage  of  the 
truce  to  execute,  without  peril  to  himself,  what  the  continuance  of 
hostilities  might  have  disabled  him  from  doing.  Such  an  act 
would  be  a  fraudulent  violation  of  the  armistice.    For  example: — 

(6)   T7</e  anfe,  §§  264,  26o. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  21,  §  5.  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gent, 
liv.  iii.  ch.  16,  §  239. 

[i«  llallecVs  Intern.  Law , ^^.  Y.ftw\:% Cwxvtsv.vV^.  ^M^berforth,  b.  2,  ch.  9, 
§  22.     Phillitnore^a  Intem.  Iaw ,  ni.  %  W^.   ^^«Wix,^>ax«^.N vi\!wjs.\\^a\— \i. 
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in  the  case  of  a  truce  between  the  commander  of  a  fortified  town 
and  the  army  besieging  it,  neither  party  is  at  liberty  to  continue 
works,  constructed  either  for  attack  or  defence,  or  to  erect  new 
fortifications  for  such  purposes.  Nor  can  the  garrison  avail  itself 
of  the  truce  to  introduce  provisions  or  succors  into  the  town, 
through  the  passages  or  m  any  other  manner  which  tlie  besieging 
army  would  have  been  competent  to  obstruct  and  prevent,  had 
hostilities  not  been  interrupted  by  the  armistice. 

The  third  rule  stated  by  Vattel,  is  rather  a  corollary  from  the 
preceding  rules  than  a  distinct  principle  capable  of  any  separate 
application.  As  the  truce  merely  suspends  hostilities  without 
terminatuig  the  war,  all  things  are  to  remain  in  their  antecedent 
state  in  the  places,  the  possession  of  which  was  specially  contested 
at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  (a) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  contracting  parties  may,  by  express  compact, 
derogate  in  any  and  every  respect  from  these  general  oonditions.^^ 

§  404.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  stipulated  in     Recom- 
the  truce,  hostilities  recommence  as  a  matter  of  course,  S^hofttiirtles 
without  any  new  declaration  of  war.     But  if  the  truce  p"n[Jio^f 
has  been  concluded  for  an  indefinite,  or  for  a  very  long  ^^^^e. 
period,  good  faith  and  humanity  concur  in  requiring  previous 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  enemy  of  an  intention  to  terminate  what 
he  may  justly  regard  as  equivalent  to  a  treaty  of  peace.    Such  was 
the  duty  inculcated  by  the  Fecial  college  upon  the  Romans,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  long  truce  which  they  had  made  with  the  people 
of  Veii.    •  That  people  had   recommenced  hostilities  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limited  in  the  truce.     Still  it  was  held 
necessary  for  the  Romans  to  send  heralds  and  demand  satisfaction 
before  renewing  the  war.  (a) 

§  405.  Capitulations  for  the  surrender  of  troops,  for-    CapituU- 
tresses,  and  particular  districts  of  country,  fall  naturally  8u,J}i^nder  * 
within  the  scope  of  the  general  powers  intrusted  to  mili-  alid"br^ 
tary  and  naval  commanders.     Stipulations  between  the  tresses, 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  Uy.  iii.  ch.  16,  §§  246-261. 

[1^  For  a  full  treatment  of  this  subject  in  detail,  see  Ualleck's  Intern.  Law,  667-660. 
See  also  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §§  117,  118,  197-8.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  16, 160. 
Hefner,  Europ.  Volker.  §  142-8.  Martens,  Pr^is  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  20d-4. 
Wildraan's  Intern.  Law,  ii.  27.  See  also  Instructions  to  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States,  April  24, 1868,  General  Order  No.  100,  §§  136-147.^— D, 

{a)  Lir.  Hist  lib.  ir.  cap.  80,    As  to  the  laws  of  wax  o\»«ryed  \siy  ^^  ^BjsaMwa^ 
see  Wbeaton'B  Hist  Law  of  Nadons,  20-25. 
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governor  of  a  besieged  place,  and  the  general  or  admiral  com- 
manding the  forces  by  which  it  is  invested,  if  necessarily  connected 
witli  the  surrender,  do  not  require  the  subsequent  sanction  of  their 
respective  sovereigns.  Such  are  the  usual  stipulations  for  the 
security  of  the  religion  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  garrison  shall  not  bear  arms  against  the  conquerors  for  a 
limited  period,  and  other  like  clauses  properly  incident  to  the  pa^ 
ticular  nature  of  the  transaction.  But  if  the  commander  of  the 
fortified  town  undertake  to  stipulate  for  the  perpetual  cession  of 
that  place,  or  enter  into  other  engagements  not  fairly  witliin  the 
scope  of  his  implied  authority,  his  promise  amounts  to  a  mere 
sponsion,  (a) 

The  con-  §  406.  Tlic  Celebrated  convention  made  by  the  Roman 
Se  caudLne  consuls  with  the  Samuitcs,  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  was  of 
Forks.  ^jjjg  nature.  The  conduct  of  the  Roman  senate  in  dis- 
avowing this  ignominious  compact,  is  approved  by  Grotius  and 
Vattel,  who  hold  that  the  Samnites  were  not  entitled  to  be  placed 
in  statu  quo^  because  they  must  have  known  that  the  Roman .  con- 
suls were  wholly  unauthorized  to  make  such  a  convention.  This 
consideration  seems  sufficient  to  justify  the  Romans  in  acting  on 
this  occasion  according  to  their  uniform  imcompromising  policy, 
by  delivering  up  to  the  Samnites  the  authors  of  the  treaty,  aud 
persevering  in  the  war  until  this  formidable  enemy  was  finally 
subjugated,  (a) 

Thear-  §  407.  The  Convention  concluded  at  Closter-Scven, 
cioster-^^  during  the  seven  years'  war,  between  the  Duke  of  Ciun- 
Seven.  bcrlaud,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Hanover,  and 
Marshal  Richelieu,  commanding  the  French  army,  for  a  suspension 
of  arms  in  the  north  of  Germany,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
treaties  of  this  kind  recorded  in  modern  history.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  the  discussions  which  took  place  between  the  two 
governments  on  this  occasion,  that  there  was  any  disagreement 
between  them  as  to  the  true  principles  of  international  law  appli- 
cable to  such  transactions.  The  conduct,  if  not  the  language  of 
both  parties,  implies  a  mutual  admission  that  the  convention  was 
of  a  nature  to  require  ratification,  as  exceeding  the  ordinary 
powers  of  military  commanders  in  respect  to  mere  military  capitu- 
lations.    The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  convention 

(a)  Vide  ante,  1 255. 

(a)  See  the  acco\ml  gv^enXj^  Ian-j  ^i  X^k^a  \fe\w5fta65^^Ns»M»i!5QL^ 
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signed  at  El  Arish,  in  1800,  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
Erench  army ;  although  the  position  of  the  two  goTemments,  as  to 
the  convention  of  Closter-Seven,  was  reversed  in  that  of  El  Arish, 
the  British  government  refusing  in  the  first  instance  to  permit  the 
execution  of  the  latter  treaty  upon  the  ground  of  the  defect  in  Sir 
Sidney  Smith's  powers,  and,  after  tlie  battle  of  Heliopolis,  insisting 
upon  its  being  performed  by  the  French,  when  circumstances  had 
varied  and  rendered  its  execution  no  longer  consistent  with  their 
policy  and  interest.  Good  faith  may  have  characterized  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  government  in  this  instance,  as  was  strenuously 
insisted  by  ministers  in  the  parliamentary  discussions  to  which  the 
treaty  gave  rise,  but  there  is  at  least  no  evidence  of  perfidy  on 
the  part  of  General  Kleber.  His  conduct  may  rather  be  compared 
with  tliat  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Closter-Seven,  (and  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  sufier  by  the  comparison,)  in  concluding  a  conven- 
tion suited  to  existing  circumstances,  which  it  was  plainly  his 
interest  to  carry  into  efiect  when  it  was  signed,  and  afterwards 
refusing  to  abide  by  it  when  those  circumstances  were  materially 
changed.  In  these  compacts,  time  is  material :  indeed  it  may  be 
said  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  the  contract.  If  any  thing  occurs 
to  render  its  immediate  execution  impracticable,  it  becomes  of  no 
effect,  or  at  least  is  subject  to  be  varied  by  fresh  negotiation,  (a)^ 
§  408.  Passports,  safe-conducts,  and  licenses,  are  docu-  PaMports, 
ments  granted  in  war  to  protect  persons  and  property  ^^i^^^^ 
from  the  general  operation  of  hostilities.  The  com-  iic«»»«8- 
petency  of  the  authority  to  issue  them  depends  on  the  general 
principles  already  noticed.  This  sovereign  authority  may  be 
vested  in  military  and  naval  commanders,  or  in  certain  civil 
officers,  either  expressly,  or  by  inevitable  implication  from  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  general  trust.  Such  documents  are  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules  of  liberality  and  good  faith  with 
other  acts  of  the  sovereign  power,  (a)^** 

(a)  Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatie  Franqaise,  torn.  ri.  pp.  97-107.  Annual 
Register,  i.  *201>-213,  228-234;  xlii.  [219],  228-288,  State  Papers;  vol.  xliii.  [28-84]. 

[i»6  YoT  detailed  statement  of  the  rules  and  eflects  of  agreements  for  capitulation 
and  other  terms,  see  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  6G0-662.  For  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
United  States  in  tlie  civil  war,  in  respect  to  armistice  and  capitulation,  see  Instruc- 
tions to  the  Armies,  of  April  24,  1868,  General  Order  No.  100,  §  8.]  —  D. 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iil.  cap.  21,  §  14.    Y tiUel, I)tq\\.  ^«^ ^«&s^ 
liv.  iii.  ch.  17,  §§  265-277. 

f'^  HaUeck'B  Intern.  Law,  664-8.    Xent's  Comm.  \.  l^^ir^.    YY^SMoacst^'^  \DXK«:tL. 
loiw,  m.§101.   Hemer,  Europ,  Volker.  §  142.   TJ.  S.  LAWB,i.U^.  \i.^.  iSxm^^B««^ 
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^icenMs^  §  409.  Tlius  a  license  granted  by  the  belligerent  State 
the  enemy,  to  its  own  subjects,  OF  to  tlic  subjects  of  its  enemy,  to 
carry  on  a  trade  interdicted  by  war,  operates  as  a  dispensation 
with  the  laws  of  war,  so  far  as  its  terms  can  be  fairly  construed  to 
extend.  The  adverse  belligerent  party  may  justly  consider  such 
documents  of  protection  as  per  se  a  ground  of  capture  and  con- 
fiscation ;  but  the  maritime  tribunals  of  the  State,  under  whose 
authority  they  are  issued,  are  bound  to  consider  them  as  lawful 
relaxations  of  the  ordinary  state  of  war.  A  license  is  an  act  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  which  alone  is 
competent  to  decide  on  all  the  considerations  of  political  and  com- 
mercial expediency,  by  which  such  an  exception  from  the  ordinarj 
consequences  of  war  must  be  controlled.  Licenses,  being  high 
acts  of  sovereignty,  are  necessarily  stricti  juris j  and  must  not  be 
carried  further  than  the  intention  of  the  authority  which  grants 
them  may  be  supposed  to  extend.  Not  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
strued with  pedantic  accuracy,  or  that  every  small  deviation  should 
be  held  to  vitiate  their  fair  elBTect.  An  excess  in  the  quantity  of 
goods  permitted  might  not  be  considered  as  noxious  to  any  extent, 
but  a  variation  in  their  quality  or  substance  miglit  be  more  signifi- 
cant, because  a  liberty  assumed  of  importing  one  species  of  goods, 
under  a  license  to  import  another,  might  lead  to  very  dangerous 
consequences.  The  limitations  of  time,  persons,  and  places,  speci- 
fied ill  the  license,  are  also  material.  The  great  principle  iii  these 
cases  is,  that  subjects  are  not  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  nor  the 
enemy's  subjects  with  the  belligerent  State,  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  government ;  and  a  material  object  of  the  control 
which  the  government  exercises  over  such  a  trade  is,  that  it  may 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  persons,  and  under  what  restrictions  of 
time  and  place  such  an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  war 
may  be  extended.  Such  are  the  general  principles  laid  down  by 
Sir  W.  Scott  for  the  interpretation  of  these  documents ;  but  Gro- 
tius  lays  down  the  general  rule,  that  safe-conducts,  of  which  these 
licenses  are  a  species,  are  to  be  liberally  construed ;  laxa  qudm 
striata  interpretatio  admittenda  est.  And  during  the  last  war, 
licenses  were  eventually  interpreted  with  great  liberality  in  the 
British  Courts  of  Prize,  (a)^®^ 

ladons,  1857,  §  769-77a.    Inattu^i^oTia  \o  \Vv^  Armies  of  the  United  States,  April  24, 

1863,  §6.]— D. 

(a)  Chitty'sLa^of 'Natioi\%,c\v.n.    1K.«w\:%C;oTam.\.\^^,xv^\fcV 
w  See  note  198,  infra,  onlAcfemeXoTx^^  VveD.>0«x^^^^^l\-^^ 
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5  410.  It  was  made  a  question  in  some  cases  in  those  ,  Authority 

•^  ^  .to  grant 

courts,  how  far  these  documents  could  protect  against  licenses. 
British  capture,  on  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  issued.  Tlie  leading  case 
on  this  subject  is  that  of  The  Hope,  an  American  ship,  laden  with  ^ 
com  and  flour,  captured  whilst  proceeding  from  the  United  States 
to  the  ports  of  the  Peninsula  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  and 
claimed  as  protected  by  an  instrument  granted  by  the  British  con- 
sul at  Boston,  accompanied  by  a  certified  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
admiral  on  the  Halifax  station.  In  pronomicing  judgment  in  this 
case.  Sir  W.  Scott  observed,  that  the  instrument  of  protection,  in 
order  to  be  elBTectual,  must  come  from  those  who  have  a  competent 
authority  to  grant  such  a  protection,  but  that  the  papers  in  ques- 
tion came  from  persons  who  were  vested  with  no  such  authority. 
To  exempt  the  property  of  enemies  from  the  efiect  of  hostilities  is 
a  very  high  act  of  sovereign  authority ;  if  at  any  time  delegated  to 
persons  in  a  subordinate  station,  it  must  be  exercised  either  by 
those  who  have  a  special  commission  granted  to  them  for  the 
particular  business,  and  who,  in  legal  language,  are  called  mandor 
tories;  or  by  persons  in  whom  such  a  power  is  vested  in  virtue 
of  any  situation  to  which  it  may  be  considered  incidental.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  no  consul  in  any  country,  particularly  in  an 
enemy's  country,  is  vested  with  any  such  power  in  virtue  of  his 
station.  JSi  rei  rum  prceponitur^  and,  therefore,  his  acts  in  relation 
to  it  are  not  binding.  Neither  does  the  admiral,  on  any  station, 
possess  such  authority.  He  has,  indeed,  power  relative  to  the 
ships  under  his  immediate  command,  and  can  restrain  them  from 
committing  acts  of  hostility ;  but  he  cannot  go  beyond  that ;  he 
cannot  grant  a  safeguard  of  this  kind  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
station.  The  protections,  therefore,  which  had  been  set  up  did  not 
result  from  any  power  incidental  to  the  situation  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  had  been  granted ;  and  it  was  not  pretended  that 
any  such  power  was  specially  intrusted  to  them  for  the  particular 
occasion.  If  the  instruments  which  had  been  relied  upon  by  the 
claimants  were  to  be  considered  as  the  naked  acts  of  those  per- 
sons, tlien  they  were,  in  every  point  of  view,  totally  invalid.  But 
the  question  was,  whether  the  British  government  had  taken  any 
steps  to  ratify  these  proceedings,  and  thus  to  cio\i\erT\.  \!cv^\£l  ydX^ 
valid  acts  of  state ;  for  persons  not  having  tuiW.  ipo^et  ixi'^.-^  xasSsa 
what  in  law  are  termed  spansioneSy  or,  in  dip\oma.\Aa  \%xi^QA^i 
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treaties  9ui  spe  ratij  to  which  a  subsequent  ratification  may  give 
validity :  ratihabitio  mandato  cequiparatur.  The  learned  judge  pro- 
ceeded to  show,  that  the  British  government  had  confirmed  the 
acts  of  its  officers,  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  26th  October, 
1813,  and  accordingly  decreed  restitution  of  the  property.  In  the 
case  of  The  Reward,  before  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  the  principle  of 
tliis  judgment  was  substantially  confirmed;  but  in  tiiat  of  The 
Charles,  and  other  similar  cases,  where  certificates  or  passports 
of  the  same  kind,  signed  by  Admiral  Sawyer,  and  also  by  the 
Spanish  minister  in  the  United  States,  had  been  used  for  voyages 
from  thence  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  the  Lords  of  Appeal 
held  that  these  documents,  not  being  included  within  the  terms 
of  the  confirmatory  Order  in  Council,  did  not  afibrd  protection. 
In  the  cases  of  passports  granted  by  the  British  minister  in  the 
United  States,  permitting  American  vessels  to  sail  with  provisions 
from  thence  to  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  not  confirmed 
by  an  Order  in  Council,  the  Lords  condemned  in  all  the  cases  not 
expressly  included  within  the  terms  of  the  Order  in  Council,  by 
which  certain  descriptions  of  licenses  granted  by  the  minister  had 
been  confirmed,  (a)^* 

(a)  The  Hope,  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  226.  Ibid.  Appendix  D.  Stewart's  Vice' 
Adm.  Kep.  367. 

[1*  License  to  Trade  with  the  Enemy. — A  license  to  trade  with  the  enemy  must  be 
issued  by  competent  authoritj,  witliout  material  misrepresentation,  whether  inten- 
tional or  not,  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  and  used  in  good  faith,  strictly  according  to  iti 
terms.  An  error,  though  without  fraud,  may  yitiate  it.  It  is  always  ultimately  from 
sovereign  authority.  The  only  question  is,  what  authority  the  sovereign  expressly  or 
impliedly  grants  to  a  subordinate  commander.  It  is  understood  that  a  commander 
may  grant  special  licenses  within  liis  department,  but  not  licenses  general  in  respect 
of  time  or  place. 

As  to  tJie  Persons.  The  x)erson  named  in  the  license  may  be  either  a  principttl  or 
an  agent ;  but,  if  he  is  described  as  principal,  he  cannot  protect  property  for  whidi 
he  is  agent.  If  no  person  is  named  or  implied,  it  is  presumed  to  be  negotiable,  and 
the  subject  of  sale. 

As  to  the  Vessel.  There  must  be  a  substantial  compHance  with  any  statement  of  na- 
tionality of  the  vessel  to  be  used.  An  enemy's  vessel  camiot  be  used,  unless  expressly 
permitted ;  nor  a  vessel  of  the  grantor's  nation,  if  neutral  vessels  only  arc  named. 
Still,  as  substantial  compliance  is  sufficient,  where  the  nationality  of  the  neutral 
yessel,  or  the  number  of  the  vessels  of  one  flag,  is  not  material,  a  departure  in  that 
particular,  in  good  faith  and  fix)m  necessity  or  great  convenience,  is  not  &tal. 

As  to  Cargo.    A  liberal  construction  has  been  put  upon  tliis  subject  in  cases  of 
good  faith  and  necessity.    But  the  pressure  of  hostile  powers  is  never  regarded  as  a 
justifying  necessity,  as  lYiaX,  viovxXOl  o\veii  «l  ^wst  \o  ^!re.\A.    A.  change  of  the  quanti^ 
or  quality  of  the  goods,  or  a\i\»t:v\.\i\k>iv\Ti  c»afc  qH  \Q%^>\ixvQX\asSKMv^j,%.xsa^jk^^ 
tion,  IB  permitted.     So  th«  «om^  ox  xftX>yroMivi,  *m  XwJ^jnsX  t^kj  \fc  \xK^^CM«Jk^  « <^ 
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§  411.  The  contract  made  for  the  ransom  of  enemy's    Ranaom 

•^  •'of  captured 

property,  taken  at  sea,  is  generally  carried  into  elBTect  by  property, 
means  of  a  safe-conduct  granted  by  the  captors,  permitting  the 
captured  vessel  and  cargo  to  proceed  to  a  designated  port,  within 
a  limited  time.  Unless  prohibited  by  the  law  of  tlie  captor's 
own  country,  this  document  furnishes  a  complete  legal  protection 
against  the  cruisers  of  the  same  nation,  or  its  allies,  during  the 
period,  and  within  the  geographical  limits,  prescribed  by  its  terms. 
This  protection  results  from  the  general  authority  to  capture, 
which  is  delegated  by  the  belligerent  State  to  its  commissioned 
cruisers,  and  which  involves  the  power  to  ransom  captured  prop- 
erty, when  judged  advantageous.  If  the  ransomed  vessel  is  lost 
by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  before  her  arrival,  the  obligation  to  pay 
the  sum  stipulated  for  her  ransom  is  not  thereby  extinguished. 
The  captor  guaranties  the  captured  vessel  against  being  inter- 
rupted in  its  course,  or  retakeli,  by  other  cruisers  of  his  nation, 
or  its  allies,  but  he  does  not  insure  against  losses  by  the  perils  of 
the  seas.  Even  where  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  loss  of  the 
vessel  by  these  perils  shall  discharge  the  captured  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ransom,  this  clause  is  restrained  to  the  case  of  a  total 
loss  on  the  high  seas,  and  is  not  extended  to  shipwreck  or  strand- 
ing, which  might  alBTord  the  master  a  temptation  fraudulently  to 
cast  away  his  vessel,  in  order  to  save  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 

returning  full,  where  unlading  becomes  impossible.  If  unprotected  goods  are  on 
board,  by  accident  or  mistaken  interpretation,  they  are  condemned ;  but  the  license  is 
not  rendered  void,  unless  it  has  been  perverted  intentionally  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing such  goods. 

The  Course  of  the  Voyage.  On  this,  the  greatest  strictness  is  required.  The  rules 
laid  down  do  not  vary  much  from  those  applied  to  policies  of  insurance  for  described 
voyages.  An  intentional  deviation  forfeits  the  license,  but  not  a  mere  intent,  the 
execution  of  which  is  not  entered  upon,  unless  it  shall,  in  fact,  have  produced  some 
effect  on  the  voyage.  The  requirement  to  visit  certain  ports  for  convoy  or  otlier 
purpose,  whether  the  purpose  be  expressed  or  not,  must  be  complied  with.  These 
visits  are  guaranties  of  good  &ith,  and  also  enable  the  grantor  to  inspect  the  vessel. 

As  to  Time.  Time  is  usually  of  the  essence  of  the  license.  In  case  of  a  license 
to  export  from  a  port  of  tlie  grantor,  the  time  is  a  condition  that  must  be  complied 
with,  or  the  license  does  not  take  cflect  In  case  of  a  license  to  import  from  an 
enemy's  country,  allowance  will  be  made  for  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
licensee. 

A  license  gives  no  right  to  visit  a  permitted  port,  if  under  blockade,  or  to  carry 
contraband  goods,  papers,  or  persons,  or  to  resist  search. 

HaUeck,  67&-690.    Manning,  §  128.    Wlldman,  ii.  245-26^.    'RwvXJ^Comm.KA^^- 
Duer  on  hiswance,  L  694^19.    Hautefeuiile,  torn.  i.  p.  19.    V^oo\&©7 » %  "^^"^  •    ^XsSISl- 
mare's  Intern.  Law,  hi.  249,  618.] -^D. 

48  ^^ 
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cargo,  and  avoid  the  payment  of  the  ransom.  Where  the  ransomed 
vessel,  having  exceeded  the  time  or  deviated  from  the  course  pre^ 
scribed  by  the  ransom-bill,  is  retaken,  the  debtors  of  the  ransom 
are  discharged  from  their  obligation,  which  is  merged  in  the  prize, 
and  the  amount  is  deducted  from  the  net  proceeds  thereof,  and 
paid  to  the  first  captor,  whilst  the  residue  is  paid  to  the  second 
captor.  So,  if  the  captor,  after  having  ransomed  a  vessel  belonging 
to  the  enemy,  is  himself  taken  by  the  enemy,  together  wiUi  the 
ransom-bill,  of  which  he  is  the  bearer,  this  ransom-bill  becomes  a 
part  of  the  capture  made  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  persons  of  the 
hostile  nation  who  were  debtors  of  the  ransom  are  thereby  dis- 
charged from  their  obligation.  The  death  of  the  hostage  taken  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tured, does  not  discharge  the  contract ;  for  the  captor  trusts  to 
him  as  a  collateral  security  only,  and,  by  losing  it,  does  not  also 
lose  his  original  security,  imless  there  is  an  express  agreement  to 
that  elBTect.  (a)^ 

(a)  Pothier,  Traits  de  Propri^t^,  Nos.  184-187.  Valin,  but  rOrdozmanoe,  lir.  in. 
tit.  9 ;  dea  Prises,  art.  19.    Traits  des  Prises,  ch.  11,  Nos.  1-8. 

[1^  Ransom. — Kansoms  were  prohibited  by  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Great  Brittin 
from  and  after  the  time  of  George  III.,  as  tending  to  relax  the  energies  of  war 
by  depriving  cruisers  of  the  chance  of  recapturing  prizes.  The  Act  of  1804  (§  45) 
leaves  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  to  prohibit  or  allow  nm- 
soms,  wholly  or  in  certain  cases,  and  absolutely  or  subject  to  terms  and  conditioDi, 
in  any  pending  war ;  and  gives  jurisdiction  over  ransom  agreements  ezcluaively  to 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  as  a  prize  court.  It  punishes  by  fine  any  person  who  gives  t 
ransom  in  violation  of  Orders  in  Council.  Other  maritime  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  have  admitted  them  among  the  commercia  belli,  (Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  670. 
Kent's  Comm.  i.  105.  PhiUimore's  Intern^  Law,  iii.  §  488.  Pothier,  De  Propriete, 
No.  144.  Bello,  Derecho  Intern,  p.  2,  ch.  5,  §  9.)  Ransom  bills,  and  the  aafenxModucis 
given  to  effectuate  ransoms,  are  binding  on  the  allies  of  both  parties  to  the  oontract 
(Kent's  Comm.  i.  105.  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  110.  De  Cussy,  Droit  Mari- 
time, liv.  i.  tit.  2,  §  29.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  671.)  If ,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
captor  agrees  that  the  parties  to  the  bill  shall  be  discharged  in  case  of  loss  of  the 
Tossel  by  perils  of  the  seas,  that  includes  only  total  loss  on  the  high  seas,  and  doI 
loss  by  stranding.  (Pothier,  Trait<^  du  Droit  de  Propri<^t(^,  No.  188.  Ualleck^s  Intern. 
Law,  672.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  105.)  The  English  courts,  when  ransoms  were  permitted, 
held  that  an  enemy  cannot  sue  on  a  ransom  bill,  during  the  war,  for  want  of  a  ptrmma 
ttandi ;  Lord  Mansfield  dissenting  fh)m  the  migority  of  the  court,  and  holding  that  the 
contract  of  ransom,  if  allowed  to  a  subject  by  the  State,  is  an  implied  suspension  of 
the  disability  to  sue,  so  fiur  as  remedies  on  that  contract  are  concerned.  ( Anthoo  r. 
Fisher,  note  to  DougUs's  Rep.  526.)  Lord  Mansfield's  ground  is  generally  approved 
by  the  later  jurists,  and  the  ol^jection  does  not  obtain  in  other  countries.  (Halleck't 
Intern.  Law,  674.  Story,  J.,  hi  Maissoniere  v.  Keating,  Qallison,  it  887.  Kaai't 
Comm.  i.  68, 104-108.  Ricord  p.  Bettenham,  Borrow,  liL  1784.  rnthlrif ,  Dij  FluyMH 
No.  144.)    On  the  auAi^eGsl  ^  twuNiiii  ^s^«EiUy«  tee  Judge  SfeoiET'e  opiiiiaa  li 
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Sir  William  Scott  states,  in  the  case  of  The  Hoop,  that,  as  to 
ransoms,  which  are  contracts  arising  ex  jure  bdlij  and  tolerated  as 
such,  the  enemy  was  not  permitted  to  sue  in  the  British  courts  of 
justice  in  his  own  proper  person  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom, 
even  before  British  subjects  were  prohibited  by  the  statute  22  Geo. 
m.  cap.  25,  from  ransoming  enemy's  property ;  but  the  payment 
was  enforced  by  an  action  brought  by  the  imprisoned  hostage  in 
the  courts  of  his  own  coimtry,  for  the  recovery  of  his  freedom. 
But  the  eflFect  of  such  a  contract,  like  that  of  every  other  which 
may  be  lawfully  entered  into  between  belligerents,  is  to  suspend 
the  character  of  enemy,  so  far  as  respects  the  parties  to  the  ran- 
som-bill ;  and,  consequently,  the  technical  objection  of  the  want 
of  a  persona  standi  in  judicio  cannot,  on  principle,  prevent  a  suit 
being  brought  by  the  captor,  directly  on  the  ransom-bill.  And  this 
appears  to  bo  the  practice  in  the  maritime  courts  of  the  European 
continent.  (6)^ 

Boniere  v.  Keating,  Gallison,  ii.  887.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  68,  104-108.  Pothier,  De 
Propri^t^,  No0.  184-144.  Anthon  v.  Fisher,  note  to  Douglas's  Rep.  626.  Coma  v. 
Blackburn,  Douglas,  641.  The  Hoop,  Rob.  i.  196.  Ricord  v,  Bettenham,  Burrow,  iii. 
1784.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  670-674.  Woolsey's  Introd.  §  142.  HefRer,  Europ. 
Yolker.  §  141.  Fhillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  482.  Bouvier's  Law  Diet.  Terb. 
"  Ransom."  Bello,  Derecho  Intern.  Part  II.  eh.  5,  §  9.  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  torn. 
2,  ch.  4,  art  7.  Emerigon,  Des  Prises,  eh.  12,  §  21.  Valin,  Des  Prises,  art  19,  66. 
De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  Uy.  i.  tit  2,  §  29.  Miller  v.  Miller,  Dallas,  ii  16.  Yattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  17,  §  278-286.]  —  D. 

(6)  The  Hoop,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  201.  See  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment  in 
the  case  of  Ricord  t;.  Bettenham,  Burrow's  Rep.  1784.  Pothier,  Propri^t^,  Nos. 
186, 187. 

[^  See  note  199,  tupra,  on  Ransoms.  Halleck  (pp.  666-678)  treats  ftillj  of  cartels, 
ransoms,  ransom  bills,  the  safeguards  involyed  in  them,  the  effect  of  recapture  or  loss, 
and  remedies  on  the  contracts  of  ransom.  See  also  Wildman,  ii.  26-81.  Phillimore's 
Intern.  Law,  iii.  109-112,  482.  Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  §  16&-68.  Heflfter,  Europ. 
Yolker.  §  142.  De  Cussy,  toI.  i.  tit  8,  §  29.  Martens,  §  276,  296.  Bello,  Derecho 
Intern.  Part  IL  ch.  96.]  —  D. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


BIGHTS  OF  WAB  AS  TO  NEUTBALS. 


Definition     R  412.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  there  are  no 

of  neutral-  ^  r^       •*  t 

ity.  words  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  language  which  precisely 

answer  to  the  English  expressions,  neutral  and  neutrality.  The 
terms  neiUraliSj  neutralitaSj  which  are  used  by  some  modem 
writers,  are  barbarisms,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  classical 
author.  The  Roman  civilians  and  historians  make  use  of  the 
words  araicij  mediiy  pacati,  socii,  which  are  very  inadequate  to 
express  what  we  understand  by  neutrals^  and  they  have  no  sub- 
stantive whatever  corresponding  to  n£utrality.  The  cause  of  this 
deficiency  is  obvious.  According  to  the  laws  of  war,  observed 
even  by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  the  right  of  one 
nation  to  remain  at  peace,  whilst  other  neighboring  nations  were 
engaged  in  war,  was  not  admitted  to  exist.  He  who  was  not  an 
ally  was  an  enemy ;  and  as  no  intermediate  relation  was  known,  so 
no  word  had  been  invented  to  express  such  relation.  The  modem 
public  jurists,  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  language,  were  consequently 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  inventing  terms,  to  express  those  inte^ 
national  relations  which  were  luiknown  to  the  Pagan  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  which  had  grown  out  of  a  milder  dispensadon, 
struggling  against  the  inveterate  customs  of  the  dark  ages  which 
preceded  the  revival  of  letters.  Grotius  terms  neutrals  meiu^ 
"  middle  men."  (a)  Bynkcrshoek,  in  treating  of  the  subject  of 
neutrality,  says :  — "  Non  hostes  appcUo,  qui  neutrarum  partium 
sunt,  nee  ex  foedere  his  illisve  quicquam  debent ;  si  quid  debeant, 
Foederati  sunt,  non  simplicitcr  Amici."  (6) 

(a)  GrotiuB,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 

(6)  "  I  call  neutrals  {non  hastes)  tlioHe  who  take  part  with  neither  of  the  belligereat 

powers,  and  who  are  not  \>o\md  to  either  by  any  alliance.    If  they  are  so  bound, 

thej  are  no  longer  neutmls,  W\.  oUiea."    \i'siv)«AT%\tfiOK.,<:^>asfc%v  X^a.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9, 

De  Statu  belli  inter  non  Y\OB\eft.    ^  ^  ^>^«»X!^ \\^x^«S\Kt  ^v^^  S5£n»\.  ^\&  ^^^xa&ssq^ Na^  xaiKikv 

appHcable  to  that  speciea  ot  neuU*:^!^  ^\si^\i\^Tiv.\.Ts.Qi^^\.l  %V^*5Sail5j«iB^li,^ 
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§  413.  There  are  two  species  of  neutrality  recognized    Diff««»t 
by  international  law.    These  are,  1st.  Natural,  or  per-  neutnOity. 
feet  neutrality ;  and  2d.  Imperfect,  qualified,  or  conventional  neu- 
trality. 

§  414.  Natural,  or  perfect  neutrality,  is  that  which    Perfect 
every  sovereign  State  has  a  right,  independent  of  posi-  "wutimiity. 
tive  compact,  to  observe  in  respect  to  the  wars  in  which  other 
States  may  be  engaged. 

The  right  of  every  independent  State  to  remain  at  peace,  whilst 
other  States  are  engaged  in  war,  is  an  incontestable  attribute  of 
sovereignty.  It  is,  however,  obviously  impossible,  that  neutral  na- 
tions should  be  wholly  unaJSfected  by  the  existence  of  war  between 
those  communities  with  whom  they  continue  to  maintain  their 
accustomed  relations  of  Mendship  and  conmierce.  The  rights  of 
neutrality  are  connected  with  correspondent  duties.  Among  these 
duties  is  that  of  impartiality  between  the  contending  parties.  The 
neutral  is  the  conmion  friend  of  both  parties,  and  consequently  is 
not  at  liberty  to  favor  one  party  to  the  detriment  of  the  other,  (a) 
Bynkershoek  states  it  to  be  "  the  duty  of  neutrals  to  be  every  way 
careful  not  to  interfere  in  the  war,  and  to  do  equal  and  exact  justr 
ice  to  both  parties.  Bdh  Be  non  interponanty^  that  is  to  say,  ^^  as 
to  what  relates  to  the  war,  let  them  not  prefer  one  party  to  the 
other,  and  this  is  the  only  proper  conduct  for  neutr^s.  A  neutral 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war ;  it  is  not 
for  him  to  sit  as  judge  between  his  friends,  who  are  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  to  grant  or  refuse  more  or  less  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  as  he  thinks  that  their  caiise  is  more  or  less  just  or  unjust. 
If  I  am  a  neutral,  I  ought  not  to  be  useful  to  the  one,  in  order  that 
I  may  hurt  the  other."  (6) 

These,  Bynkershoek  adds,  are  "  the  duties  applicable  to  the  con- 
dition of  those  powers  who  are  not  bound  by  any  alliance,  but  are 

(a)  Bynkershoek,  QuaBBt.  Jnr.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii. 
ch.  7,  §§  103-110. 

(6)  "  Horum  offidum  est,  omni  modo  cayere,  ne  se  bello  interponant,  et  his  qulmi 
illis  partibiLB  sint  vcl  sequiores  vel  iniqoiores.  .  .  .  BeUo  se  wm  interponcmt,  hoc  est, 
in  cau8&  belli  alteram  alteri  ne  pneferant,  et  eo  solo  recte  deftmguntur,  qui  neutra- 
rum  partium  sunt  ...  Si  recte  judico,  belli  justitia  yel  ii^nstitia  nihil  quicquam 
pertinet  ad  commnnem  amicum ;  ejus  non  est,  inter  utrumque  amicmn,  sibi  inylceoL 
hostem,  sedei^  judicem,  et  ex  caus&  SBquiore  yel  iniqiuoTe  \i\iie  \Si\i^^  '^^qatdc^^'^'^^ 
tribuere  yel  negare.  8i  mediuB  sim,  alteri  nonpoB«iimprodeA«e,u\«l\eiivitfy:KMCQ.. 
Bjmkenboek,  Qnasat  Jwr,  Fuh.  lib,  i.  cap.  9. 
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in  a  state  of  perfect  neutrality.    These  I  merely  call  friendi^  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  confederates  and  allies."  (<r) 

Imperfect  §  415.  Imperfect,  qualified,  or  conventional  neutrality, 
neutrality,    jg  ^j^^^.  ^j^j^jij  \^  modified  by  special  compact. 

The  public  law  of  Europe  alBTords  sevei-al  examples  of  this 
species  of  neutrality. 

Neutrality  §  416.  Thus  the  political  independence  of  the  confed- 
Confedera- *  cratcd  Cautoiis  of  Switzerland,  which  had  so  long  existed 
tion.  in  fact,  was  first  formally  recognized  by  the  Germanic 

Empire,  of  which  they  originally  constituted  an  integral  portion, 
at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  The  Swiss  Cantons  had 
observed  a  prudent  neutrality  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  and 
from  this  period  to  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  their 
neutrality  had  been,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  respected  by  the 
bordering  States.  But  this  neutrality  was  qualified  by  the  special 
compact  existing  between  the  Confederation  or  the  separate  Can- 
tons and  foreign  States,  forming  treaties  of  alliance  or  capitulations 
for  the  enlistment  of  Swiss  troops  in  the  service  of  those  States.*^ 
The  policy  of  respecting  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  mu- 
tually felt  by  the  two  great  monarchies  of  France  and  Austria, 
during  their  long  contest  for  supremacy  under  the  houses  of 
Bourbon  and  Hapsburg.  Such  is  the  peculiar  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Switzerland,  between  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  among 
the  stupendous  mountain  chains  from  which  flow  the  great  rivers, 
the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Po,  tliat  if  the  passage 
through  the  Swiss  territories  were  open  to  the  Austrian  armies, 
they  might  communicate  freely  from  the  valley  of  the  Danube  to 
the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  thus  menace  the  frontier  of  France 
from  Basle  to  Nice.  To  guard  against  this  impending  danger, 
France  must  be  fortified  along  the  whole  of  this  frontier  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  passes  of  the  Swiss  Alps  are  shut  against 
her  enemy,  she  may  concentrate  all  her  forces  upon  the  lUiine ; 
since  all  history  sliows  that  the  attempts  of  the  Imperialists  to 

(c)  "  Exposui  compendio,  quod  mihi  vidcatur  de  officio  eonim,  qui  ex  fodere  nihfl 
quicquam  debent,  sed  perfect^  sunt  neutrarum  partium.  Hos  simpUciter  arnkm 
appcllavi,  ut  k  Foederatis  ct  Socils  distinguercm.''  Bynkershoek,  Qusrat.  Jur.  Pobi 
lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

p)i  These  capitu\a\ioTift  iot  ^T^%tK\cw\a  Q>i  «vsrfsv  ^^Isa  in  fbreign  annies  as  were 
not  subject  to  mWitary  seiVvce  uX  Vom^,\\«is^V^\!L>«\>(i5\^s».^\^^    Ksm^^x!^  dec  deox 
Mondes,  1868,  pp.  1^^,  "^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^>  .atde\-^ . 
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penetrate  into  the  southern  provinces  of  France  by  the  Var  have 
ever  failed,  owing  to  the  remoteness  and  diflScnlty  of  the  scene  of 
operations.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  France  from  the 
permanent  neutrality  of  Switzerland  are  therefore  manifest.  Nor 
is  this  neutrality  less  essential  to  the  security  of  Austria.  Let 
Switzerland  once  become  a  lawful  battle-ground  for  the  bordering 
States,  and  the  French  armies  would  be  sure  to  anticipate  its 
occupation  by  the  Austrians.  The  two  great  Austrian  armies 
operating,  whether  for  oflFence  or  defence,  the  one  in  Swabia,  the 
other  in  Italy,  being  separated  by  the  massive  rampart  of  the  Alps, 
would  have  no  means  of  communicating  with  each  other ;  whilst 
the  French  forces,  advancuig  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps  on  the  other,  might 
attack  either  the  flank  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Swabia  or  the  rear 
of  its  army  in  Italy,  (a) 

§  417.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Neutrality 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  alternately  violated  by  fand^uriM 
both  the  great  contending  parties,  and  her  once  peaceful  Jj^  p^ch 
valleys  became  the  bloody  scene  of  hostilities  between  Revolution, 
the  French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  armies.  Tlie  expulsion  of  the 
allied  forces,  and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  French  army 
of  occupation,  were  followed  by  violent  internal  dissensions  which 
were  finally  composed  by  the  mediation  of  Bonaparte  as  First 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  in  1803.  A  treaty  of  alliance 
was  simultaneously  concluded  between  the  Republic  and  the  Hel- 
vetic Confederation.  According  to  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty, 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  recognized  by  France,  whilst  the 
Confederation  stipulated  not  to  grant  a  passage  through  its  terri- 
tories to  the  armies  of  France,  and  to  oppose  such  passage  by 
force  of  arms  in  case  of  its  being  attempted.  The  Confederation 
also  engaged  to  permit  tlie  enlisting  of  eight  thousand  Swiss 
troops  for  the  service  of  France,  in  addition  to  the  sixteen  thou- 
sand troops  to  be  furnished  according  to  the  capitulation  signed 
on  the  same  day  with  tlie  treaty.  It  was,  at  the  same  time, 
expressly  declared  that  its  alliance  being  merely  defensive,  should 
not,  in  any  respect,  be  construed  to  prejudice  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland,  (a) 

(a)  Thien,  Histoire  dn  Chnsvlat  et  de  TEmpiie,  torn.  \.  Ux.  m.  '^.  \^^. 
(aj  ScbvU,  Hiatoize  dee  Traits  de  Paix,  torn.  ii.  ch.  ^,  p.  ^"d* 
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pjopcMi       5  418.  When  the  allied  armies  advanced  to  invade  the 

of  the  allies         ^ 

toSwiuer-  French  territorr,  in  1813,  the  Aostrian  corps  under 
ifci5.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  passed  through  the  territoiT  of 

Switzerland,  and  crossed  the  Bhine  at  three  different  places :  at 
Basle,  Lauffenberg,  and  Schaffhansen,  without  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  troops.  The  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land was,  nevertheless,  recognized  bv  a  declaration  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  March  20th,  1815 ;  (a)  but  on  the  return  of  Napokon 
firom  the  island  of  Elba,  the  allied  powers  invited  the  Confedeiir 
tion  to  accede  to  the  general  coalition  against  France.  In  the 
oflScial  note  delivered  bv  their  ministers  to  the  Diet  at  Zurich,  oq 
the  6th  of  Mav,  1815,  it  was  stated,  that  although  the  aUie^ 
powers  expected  that  Switzerland  would  not  hesitate  to  unite  with 
them  in  accomplishing  the  common  object  of  alliance,  which  was 
to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  usurped  revolationair  au- 
thority in  France,  yet  they  were  far  from  proposing  to  Switzerland 
the  development  of  a  military  force  disproportioned  to  her  re- 
sources and  to  the  usages  of  her  people.  They  respected  the 
military  system  of  a  nation,  which,  uninJSuenced  by  the  spirit  of 
ambition,  armed  for  the  single  purpose  of  defending  its  inde- 
pendence and  its  tranquillity.  The  allied  powers  well  knew  the 
importance  attached  by  Switzerland  to  the  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  her  neutrality ;  and  it  was  not  with  the  purpose  of  vio- 
lating this  principle,  but  with  the  view  of  accelerating  the  epoch 
when  it  might  become  applicable  in  an  advantageous  and  per- 
manent manner,  that  they  proposed  to  the  Confederation  to 
assume  an  attitude  and  to  adopt  energetic  measures,  proportioned 
to  the  extraordinarv  circumstances  of  the  moment  without  at  the 
same  time  forming  a  rule  for  the  future,  (^ft) 
T^*  .*^        $  419.  In  the  answer  of  the  Diet  to  this  note,  dated 

twerot  the  ** 

Swi»  i^iec  the  1-th  Mav,  ISlo,  it  was  declared,  that  the  relations 

m 

which  Switzerland  maintained  with  the  allied  powers,  and  wi± 
them  only,  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  her  views  and  intentions. 
She  would  persist  in  them  with  that  c»>nstancy  and  fidelity  which 
had  at  all  times  distinguished  the  Swiss  character.  Twenty-two 
small  republics,  united  together  for  their  security  and  the  nLain- 
tenance  oi  their  independence,   must  seek   for   their    natiooAl 
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strength  in  the  principle  of  their  Confederation.  This  resulted 
inevitably  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  geographical  position, 
the  constitution,  and  the  character  of  the  Swiss  people.  A  conse- 
quence of  this  principle  was  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  recog- 
nized as  the  basis  of  its  future  relations  with  all  other  States.  It 
followed  from  the  same  principle,  that  the  most  efficacious  partici- 
pation of  Switzerland  in  the  great  struggle  which  was  about  to 
take  place,  must  necessarily  consist  in  the  defence  of  her  frontiers. 
In  adopting  this  course,  she  did  not  separate  herself  from  the 
common  cause  of  the  allied  powers,  which  thus  became  her  own 
national  cause.  The  defence  of  a  frontier  fifty  leagues  in  length, 
•serving  as  ^ point  cTappui  for  the  movements  of  two  armies,  was  in 
itself  a  co-operation  not  only  real,  but  also  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. More  than  thirty  thousand  men  had  already  been  levied 
for  this  purpose.  Determined  to  maintain  this  development  of  her 
forcQS,  Switzerland  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  favorable  dis- 
position of  the  allied  powers,  that,  so  long  as  she  did  not  claim 
their  assistance,  their  armies  would  respect  the  integrity  of  her 
territory.  Assurances  to  this  elBTect  on  their  part  wore  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  tranquillize  the  Swiss  people,  and  engage 
them  to  support  with  fortitude  the  burden  of  an  armament  so 
considerable,  (a) 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1815,  a  convention  was  concluded  at 
Zurich,  to  regulate  the  accession  of  Switzerland  to  the  general 
alliance  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia; 
by  which  the  allied  powers  stipulated,  that,  in  case  of  urgency, 
where  the  common  interest  rendered  necessary  a  temporary  pas- 
sage across  any  part  of  the  Swiss  territory,  recourse  should  be  had 
to  the  authority  of  the  Diet  for  that  purpose.  The  left  wing  of 
the  allied  army  accordingly  passed  the  Rhine  between  Basle  and 
Rheinfclden,  and  entered  France  through  the  territory  of  Swit- 
zerland. (J) 

§  420.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the  general  peace,  a    Deciam- 
declaration  was  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  November,  vember,  ^ 
1815,  by  the  four  allied  powers  and  France,  by  which  s^^^^eJ^ 
these  five  powers  formally  recognized  the  perpetual  neu-  t™uty. 
trality  of  Switzerland,  and  guarantied  the  integrity  and  inviola- 
bility of  her  territory  within  its  new  limits,  aa  eaXaJcJtv^^^  \y3  \^^ 

(a)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  ii.  p.  170.  W  '^^^• 
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final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  bj  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
the  above  date.  They  also  declared  that  the  neutrality  and  invio- 
lability  of  Switzerland,  and  her  independence  of  all  foreign  influ- 
ence, were  conformable  to  the  true  interests  of  the  policy  of  all 
Europe,  and  that  no  influence  unfavorable  to  the  rights  of  Switzer- 
land, in  respect  to  her  neutrality,  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  passage  of  a  part  of  the  allied 
forces  across  the  Helvetic  territory.  This  passage,  freely  granted 
by  the  Cantons  in  the  convention  of  the  20th  May,  was  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  entire  adherence  of  Switzerland  to  the  principles 
manifested  by  the  allied  powers  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  the 
26th  March.  (a)»« 

Neutrality  §  421.  The  geographical  position  of  Belgium,  forming 
of  Belgium.  ^  natural  barrier  between  France  on  the  one  side,  and 
Germany  and  Holland  on  the  other,  would  seem  to  render  the 

(a)  Martens,  Nouyeau  Becueil,  torn.  iv.  p.  186. 

[3^  Neutrality  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  —  The  neutrality  engaged  for  Switzer- 
land has  been  much  afibcted  by  the  acquisition  of  Savoy  by  France,  under  the  treaty 
of  Turin  of  1860,  between  France  and  Sardinia.  The  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Paris 
had  insured  the  same  neutrality  to  tlie  parts  of  SaToy  belonging  to  Sardinia  as  to 
Switzerland ;  and  the  Swiss  Confederation  was  party  to  the  arrangement,  by  acceding 
to  the  treaties,  and  by  its  own  treaty  of  1816  with  Sardinia,  and  had  a  strong  interest 
in  the  neutrality  of  Savoy,  which  it  considered  terminated,  or  at  least  materially 
impaired,  by  the  cession  to  France.  The  Confederation  claimed,  that,  if  released  by 
Sardinia,  Savoy  ought  to  be  united  to  them. .  The  French  Empire  ordered  a  popular 
vote  in  Savoy,  which  resulted  in  a  great  majority  for  annexation  to  France ;  but  the 
Confederation  denied  that  any  effect  should  be  given  to  that  vote,  under  the  drcnm- 
stances  in  which  it  was  taken,  and  appealed  to  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  to  in- 
terpose their  authority.  France  and  Sardinia  contended  that  the  neutrality  guarantied 
to  Savoy  was  in  fiivor  of  Sardinia  only,  yet  agreed  that  France  should  undertake  to 
ftilfll  the  guaranty,  as  successor  to  Sardinia.  This  was  not  deemed  satis&ctory  either 
by  Switzerland  or  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  England  especially  con- 
tended that  the  engagement  of  neutrality  for  Savoy  was  in  the  interest  of  all  the  treaty 
powers  as  well  as  of  Switzerland  and  Sardinia.  After  the  vote  of  Savoy  was  an- 
nounced, France  took  possession,  notwithstanding  the  protest  and  appeal  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  proposed  conference  of  the  powers,  and  made  it  understood  that  she 
would  not  relinquish  her  hold  upon  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  proposed  that  the  treaty 
powers  should,  by  a  conference,  or  by  separate  uniform  agreements,  secure  the 
neutralization  of  Savoy  under  France.  England  and  Russia  favored  the  proposed 
conference,  but  it  was  never  held ;  nor  did  the  treaty  powers  finally  recognize  the 
cession  or  the  obligation  of  France. 

Almanach  de  Gotha,  1861.   Circulars  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  of  19th  March  and 

5th  and  9th  April,  IS^.    Inatnictlons  of  M.  Thouvenel  to  the  French  ministers  at 

the  courts  of  the  treaty  \K)vniT%,  1\\v  KvtvXA*^^-  '^T^i^>Mwft>\.\ftLoTd  Cowley,  March 

22,  1860.      Circular  of  M..  IViOMN^iivfeV  ^i  ^\>afe  *»,  \^^»     fc^ssKaaiL^^«SBa^»a>^^^^ 

p.  269.    I/e  Nord,  15  TJebniMy ,  \^\.\— "Si . 
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independence  and  neutrality  of  the  first-mentioned  country  as  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  latter  powers,  as  is 
that  of  Switzerland  to  its  maintenance  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria. Belgium  covers  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  France  against  invasion  from  Prussia,  whilst  it  pro- 
tects the  entrance  of  Germany  against  the  armies  of  France,  on  a 
frontier  less  strongly  fortified  than  that  of  tlie  Rhine  from  Basle 
to  Mayence.  But  so  long  as  the  low  countries  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  either  of  the  Spanish  or  the  German  branch, 
these  provinces  had  been,  for  successive  ages,  the  battle-ground  on 
which  the  great  contending  powers  of  Europe  struggled  for  the 
supremacy.  The  security  of  the  independence  of  Holland  against 
the  encroachments  of  France  was  provided  for  by  the  barrier- 
treaties  concluded  at  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  at  Antwerp,  in  1716, 
between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland,  by  which  the  forti- 
fied towns  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
were  to  be  permanently  garrisoned  with  Dutch  troops.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  was  created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
in  1815,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  barrier  for  Germany  against 
France ;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  that  kingdom  into  its  original 
component  parts,  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaran- 
tied by  the  five  great  European  powers,  and  made  an  essential 
condition  of  the  recognition  of  her  independence,  in  the  treaties 
for  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  (a) 

§  422.  We  have  already  seen  that  by  the  final  act  of  Neutrality 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  art.  6,  the  city  of  Cracow,  ^^  ^"^^• 
with  its  territory,  is  declared  to  be  a  perpetually  free,  independent, 
and  neutral  State,  under  the  joint  protection  of  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia,  (a)  The  neutrality,  thus  created  by  special 
compact  and  guarantied  by  the  three  protecting  powers,  is  made 
dependent  upon  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  the  city  of  Cracow 
not  to  afibrd  an  asylum,  or  protection,  to  fugitives  from  justice, 
or  military  deserters  belonging  to  the  territories  of  those  powers. 
How  far  the  neutrality  of  the  free  and  independent  State  thus 
crealed  has  been  actually  respected  by  the  protecting  powers,  or 
how  far  the  successive  temporary  occupations  of  its  territory  by 
their  military  forces,  and  how  far  their  repeated  forcible  inter- 
ference in  its  internal  afiairs,  may  have  been  juatififtd  \x^  \!Ki^  \5k$sar 

(a)  Whe&ton'B  Hist  Law  of  lilatioiiB,  fJsH. 
(a)  Fidesupra,ii2S,7Q,m^c, 
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fulfilment  of  the  above  obligation  on  the  part  of  Cracow,  or  by 
other  circumstances  authorizing  such  interference  according  to  the 
general  principles  of  international  law,  are  questions  which  have 
given  rise  to  diplomatic  discussions  between  the  great  European 
powers,  contracting  parties  to  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  but  which 
are  foreign  to  the  present  object.  (6) 

Conven-  §  423.  The  permanent  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  Bel- 
guarantied  gium,  and  Cracow,  has  thus  been  solemnly  recognized  as 
gene^alJ3^  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  But  the  conventional 
neutrality  thus  created  differs  essentially  from  that  natural  or 
perfect  neutrality  which  every  State  has  a  right  to  observe,  inde- 
pendent of  special  compact,  in  respect  to  the  wars  in  which  other 
States  may  be  engaged.  The  consequences  of  the  latter  species  of 
neutrality  only  arise  in  case  of  hostilities.  It  does  not  exist  in 
time  of  peace,  during  which  the  State  is  at  liberty  to  contract  any 
eventual  engagements  it  thinks  fit  as  to  political  relations  with 
other  States.  A  permanently  neutral  State,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
accepting  this  condition  of  its  political  existence,  is  boimd  to 
avoid  in  time  of  peace  every  engagement  which  might  prevent  its 
observing  the  duties  of  neutrality  in  time  of  war.  As  an  inde- 
pendent State,  it  may  lawfully  exercise,  in  its  intercourse  with 
other  States,  all  the  attributes  of  external  sovereignty.  It  may 
form  treaties  of  amity,  and  even  of  alliance  with  other  States; 
provided  it  docs  not  thereby  mcur  obligations,  which,  though  per- 
fectly lawful  in  time  of  peace,  would  prevent  its  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  neutrality  in  time  of  war.  Under  this  distinction, 
treaties  of  offensive  alliance,  applicable  to  a  specific  case  of  war 
between  any  two  or  more  powers,  or  guarantying  their  posses- 
sions, are  of  course  interdicted  to  the  permanently  neutral  State. 
But  this  interdiction  does  not  extend  to  defensive  alliances  formed 
with  other  neutral  States  for  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of 
the  contracting  parties  against  any  power  by  which  it  might  be 
threatened  with  violation,  (a) 

The  question  remains,  whether  this  restriction  on  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  permanently  neutral  State  is  confined  to  political  alli- 
ances and  guaranties,  or  whether  it  extends  to  treaties  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  with  other  States.  Here  it  again  becomes 
necessary  to  disWtvgviiftVi  Vwitw^beii  the  two  cases  of  natural  and 
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perfect,  or  qualified  and  conventional  neutrality.  In 'the  case  of 
ordinary  neutrality,  the  neutral  State  is  at  liberty  to  regulate  its 
commercial  relations  with  other  States  according  to  its  own  view 
of  its  national  interests,  provided  this  liberty  be  not  exercised  so 
as  to  affect  that  impartiality  which  tlie  neutral  is  bound  to  observe 
towards  the  respective  belligerent  powers.  Vattel  states,  that  the 
impartiality  wliich  a  neutral  nation  is  bound  to  observe,  relates 
solely  to  the  war.  "In  whatever  does  not  relate  to  the  war,  a 
neutral  and  impartial  nation  will  not  refuse  to  one  of  the  belliger- 
ent parties,  on  account  of  its  present  quarrel,  what  it  grants  to  the 
other.  This  does  not  deprive  the  neutral  of  the  liberty  of  making 
the  advantage  of  the  State  the  rule  of  its  conduct  in  its  nego- 
tiations, its  friendly  connections,  and  its  commerce.  When  this 
reason  induces  it  to  give  preferences  in  things  which  are  at  the 
free  disposal  of  the  possessor,  the  neutral  nation  only  makes  use 
of  its  right,  and  is  not  chargeable  with  partiality.  But  to  refuse 
any  of  these  things  to  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  merely  because 
he  is  not  at  war  with  the  other,  and  in  order  to  favor  the  latter, 
would  be  departing  from  the  line  of  strict  neutrality,  (b) 

Tliese  general  principles  must  be  modified  in  their  application 
to  a  permanently  neutral  State.  The  liberty  of  regulating  its  com- 
mercial relations  \\ith  other  foreign  States,  acco.'ding  to  its  own 
views  of  its  national  interests,  which  is  an  essential  attribute  of 
national  independence,  does  not  authorize  the  permanently  neutral 
Stat«  to  contract  obligations  in  time  of  peace  inconsistent  with  its 
peculiar  duties  in  time  of  war. 

§  424.  Neutrality  may  also  be  modified  by  antecedent    Neutrality 
engagements,  by  which  the  neutral  is  bound  to  one  of  the  "j^^*!!^^ 
parties  to  the  war.     Thus  the  neutral  may  be  bound  by  liaiu-e  with 
treaty,  previous  to  the  war,  to  furnish  one  of  the  belliger-  bciii^'erent 
ent  parties  with  a  limited  succor  in  money,  troops,  ships,  ^'^**^** 
or  munitions  of  war,  or  to  open  his  ports  to  the  armed  vessels  of 
his  ally,  with  their  prizes.     The  fulfilment  of  such  an  obligation 
docs  not  necessarily  forfeit  his  neutral  character,  nor  render  him 
the  enemy  of  the  other  belligerent  nation,  because  it  does  not 
render  him  the  general  associate  of  its  enemy,  (a) 

{h)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7,  §  104. 

(a)  Bynkerehoek,  QuseBt.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.    YaUeV, "DtoW.  ^ft%  Q«w^^\\n, y\. 
cb.  6,  §§  101-106.    Ab  to  the  genenX  principles  to  \)e  av\Aied  to  %\wi^i  \x^«Ai^*»  «a.^ 
when  the  casus /oederis  arises,  vide  supra,  §§  279,  280. 
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How  far  a  neutrality,  thus  limited,  may  be  tolerated  by  the  oppo- 
site belligereut,  must  often  depend  more  upon  considerations  of 
policy  than  of  strict  right.  Thus,  where  Denmark,  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  furnished  limited  succors 
in  ships  and  troops  to  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  in  the 
war  of  1788  against  Sweden,  the  abstract  right  of  the  Danish  court 
to  remain  neutral,  except  so  far  as  regarded  the  stipulated  succors, 
was  scarcely  contested  by  Sweden  and  the  allied  mediating  powers. 
But  it  is  evident,  from  the  history  of  these  transactions,  that  if  the 
war  had  continued,  the  neutrality  of  Denmark  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  by  these  powers,  unless  she  had  withheld  from  her  ally 
the  succors  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1773,  or  Russia  had  con- 
sented to  dispense  with  its  fulfilment.  (6)^^ 

Qualified  §  425.  Another  case  of  qualified  neutrality  arises  out 
arising  out  of  treaty  stipulations  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of 
dem^treatv  hostilities,  by  which  the  neutral  may  be  bound  to  admit 
adnSttin^"^'  the  vcsscls  of  war  of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  with 
the  armed    their  prizcs,  into  his  ports,  whilst  those  of  the  other  may 

vcsHftls  And 

prizes  of  one  be  entirely  excluded,  or  only  admitted  under  limitations 
into'fhr"  and  restrictions.  Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
^?te?thii8t  ^^rce  of  1778,  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
^er  are^^  *^®  latter  sccurcd  to  herself  two  special  privileges  in  the 
excluded.  American  ports  :  —  1.  Admission  for  her  privateers,  with 
their  prizes,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  enemies.  2.  Admission  for 
her  public  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  to  refresh, 
victual,  repair,  <fec.,  but  not  exclusively  of  other  nations  at  war 
with  Jier.  Under  these  stipulations,  the  United  States  not  being 
expressly  bound  to  exclude  the  public  ships  of  the  enemies  of 
France,  granted  an  asylum  to  British  vessels  and  those  of  other 
powers  at  war  with  her.  Great  Britain  and  Holland  still  com- 
plained of  the  exclusive  privileges  allowed  to  France  in  respect  to 
her  privateers  and  prizes,  whilst  France  herself  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  public  ships 

(6)  Annual  Register,  xxx.  181,  182.     State  Papers,  292.     Eggers,  Leben  tod 
Bernstorf,  2  Abtheil,  118-195. 

^208  X he  progress  of  modem  times  has  been  towards  insisting  on  entire  and 
impartial  neutralitj.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  now  of  a  Stat^  being  pennitted  to 
continue  a  condition  of  limited  and  partial  neutrality.  A  belligerent  would  be  jolli- 
fied in  treating  anj  State  as  an  enemy  throughout,  which  rendered  maj  aid  t»  Hi 
enemy,  whether  in  pursuance  of  treaty  ^obligationa  or  not,  or  which  gare  or 
belligerent  priTilegeB  UD!e(^\u2i\7.\— 1>. 
618 
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of  her  enemies  were  admitted  into  the  American  ports.  To  the 
former,  it  was  answered  by  the  American  government,  that  they 
enjoyed  a  perfect  equality,  qualified  only  by  the  exclusive  admis- 
sion of  the  privateers  and  prizes  of  France,  which  was  the  effect  of 
a  treaty  made  long  before,  for  valuable  considerations,  not  with  a 
view  to  circumstances  such  as  had  occurred  in  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution,  nor  against  any  nation  in  particular,  but 
against  all  nations  in  general,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be 
observed  without  giving  just  offence  to  any.  (a) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  of  France  asserted  the  right  of 
arming  and  equipping  vessels  for  war,  and  of  enlisting  men,  within 
the  neutral  territory  of  the  United  States.  Examining  this  ques- 
tion under  the  law  of  nations  and  the  general  usage  of  mankind, 
the  American  government  produced  proofs,  from  the  most  enlight- 
ened  and  approved  writers  on  the  subject,  that  a  neutral  nation 
must,  in  respect  to  the  war,  observe  an  exact  impartiality  towards 
the  belligerent  parties ;  that  favors  to  the  one,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other,  would  import  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  of  which  no 
nation  would  be  the  dupe ;  that  no  succor  ought  to  be  given  to 
either,  unless  stipulated  by  treaty,  in  men,  arms,  or  any  thing  else, 
directly  serving  for  war ;  that  the  right  of  raising  troops  being  one 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  consequently  appertaining  exclu- 
sively to  the  nation  itself,  no  foreign  power  can  levy  men  within 
the  territory  without  its  consent ;  that,  finally,  the  treaty  of  1778, 
making  it  unlawful  for  the  enemies  of  France  to  arm  in  the  United 
States,  could  not  be  construed  affirmatively  into  a  permission  to 
the  French  to  arm  in  those  ports,  the  treaty  being  express  as  to  the 
prohibition,  but  silent  as  to  the  permission.  (6)*^ 

(a)  Bfr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Van  Berckel,  Sept  9, 1798 : 
Waiters  State  Papers,  i.  169, 172. 

(6)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  G.  Morris,  Aug.  16, 1798 :  Waite's  State  Pap.  i.  140. 

[»*  On  this  point  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  qualified  and  limited  advantages  given  hj  a  neutral  to  one  belligerent 
by  force  of  a  treaty  made  when  the  belligerent  nations  were  at  peace,  see  Kent's 
Comm.  i.  116.  PhiUimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  188-144.  Hefiter,  §§  144-6.  Halleck, 
614-516.  Manning,  167.  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  tom.  ii.  ch.  4.  Hautefeuille, 
tit.  4,  ch.  1.  Trescot's  Dipl.  Hist.  188,  208-215.  C.  F.  Adams's  Life  of  John  Adams, 
z.  254.  Gibbs's  Administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  i.  490.  Pitkin's  History 
of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  ch.  10.    Woolsey's  Introd.  §  155. 

The  troublesome  provisions  in  the  treaty  between  France  axvd  \S[iQ\3xi\\i^  ^XsXi^  ^ 
6th  Februaiy,  1778,  were  aDDuUed  by  the  convention  of  80th  ^evtem\y^T,\^^«^^^ 
gKwe  no  gpedtU  privileges  during  war.    See  note  215,  xnftb.^  oii^euXre^X:^  \iK«%  ^st 
FonigB  EaUBtment  Acta.] — D. 


§  428  BIOHTS  OF  WAB  AS  TO  NEUTRALS.  [PABT  17. 

Hostilities      ^  426.  The  rights  of  war  can  be  exercised  only  within 

within  the  •^  ^  •' 

territory  of   the  territory  of  the  belligerent  powers,  upon  the  high 

the  neutral  •  .        -j.  i.  i         •         x  xt  -a 

State.  seas,  or  m  a  territory  belonging  to  no  one.     Hence  it 

follows,  that  hostilities  cannot  lawfully  be  exercised  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  State,  which  is  the  common 
friend  of  both  parties,  (a) 

Passage  §  427.  This  exemption  extends  to  the  passage  of  an 
wiutrai^ter-*  ^^my  or  fleet  through  the  limits  of  the  territorial  juris- 
ritoiy.  diction,  which  can  hardly  be  considered  an  innocent  pas- 
sage, such  as  one  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  from  another ;  and, 
even  if  it  were  such  an  innocent  passage,  is  one  of  those  imperftd 
rights,  the  exercise  of  which  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  which  cannot  be  compelled  against  his  will.  It  may 
be  granted  or  withheld,  at  the  discretion  of  the  neutral  State ;  but 
its  being  granted  is  no  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
other  belligerent  power,  provided  the  same  privilege  is  granted  to 
him,  unless  there  be  suflScicnt  reasons  for  withholding  it."  (a)** 

The  extent  of  the  maritime  territorial  jurisdiction  of  every  State 
bordering  on  the  sea  has  already  been  described.  Q>y^ 

.^apt^cs  §  428.  Not  only  arc  all  captures  made  by  the  bclhger- 
maritime  cut  cruiscrs  witluu  tlic  limits  of  this  jurisdiction  abso- 
juristUction,  lutcly  illegal  and  void,  but  captures  made  by  armed 
atotioned**  vcsscls  statioucd  in  a  bay  or  river,  or  in  the  mouth  of 
hov^'rhiff  on  ^  ^ivcr,  or  iu  the  harbor  of  a  neutral  State,  for  the  pur- 
the  coasts,    pose  of  cxcrcisiiig  the  rights  of  war  from  this  station, 

(  a)  Bjnkershock,  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  Martens,  des  Prises  et  Beprises, 
ch.  2,  §  18. 

(a)  Vide  ante,  §  193.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7,  §§  119-181.  Gro- 
tius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  §  13.  Sir  W.  Scott,  Robinson's  Adm.  Bep. 
iii.  858. 

[2^6  Modem  writers,  except  some  of  the  German  school,  express  strongly  the 
opinion,  that  for  a  neutral  to  pcnmt  an  armj  of  a  belligerent  to  pass  over  its  terri- 
tory for  a  purpose  of  war,  would  be  so  far  an  abandonment  of  neutrality.    A  special 
license  in  a  particular  case  to  one  belligerent  would  not  be  justified  by  an  offer  to 
grant  a  special  license  in  a  like  case  to  the  other ;  for  the  exigency,  the  means  of  using 
the  license,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  it,  are  too  varying  to  insure  equality : 
and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  neutral  will  grant  a  general  license  of  passage  to 
both  parties,  at  their  option.    Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §§  152-154.    Halleck,  518, 
624.   Kent'sComm.  i.  119.    Manning,  182-6.   Wildman,  i.  64.   Hefliler,  §  147.   Haute- 
feulllo,  tit.  5.  ch.  1.    Summaries  of  the  treaties  for  passage  of  troops  are  given  in 
Manning's  Law  of  ISations,  \%'2r-^,  Mi^\?\3aaimw^'*\a\fcm.LAw,  ui.  §  162-4.]  — D. 
(b)    Ficic  ante,  §1  m-l«». 
[*»  Sec  note  106,  ante,  oTiTeTO\»i\s8!^^«.Ve«'\— "^^ 
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are  also  invalid.  Thus,  where  a  British  privateer  stationed  itself 
within  the  River  Mississippi,  in  the  neutral  territory  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  rights  of  war  from  the 
river,  by  standing  off  and  on,  obtaining  information  at  the  Balize, 
and  overhauling  vessels  in  their  course  down  the  river,  and  made 
the  capture  in  question  within  three  English  miles  of  the  alluvial 
islands  formed  at  its  mouth,  restitution  of  the  captured  vessel  was 
decreed  by  Sir  W.  Scott.  So,  also,  where  a  belligerent  ship,  lying 
within  neutral  territory,  made  a  capture  with  her  boats  out  of  the 
neutral  territory,  the  capture  was  held  to  be  invalid ;  for  though 
the  hostile  force  employed  was  applied  to  the  captured  vessel  lying 
out  of  the  territory,  yet  no  such  use  of  a  neutral  territory  for  the 
purposes  of  war  is  to  be  permitted.  This  prohibition  is  not  to  be 
extended  to  remote  uses,  such  as  procuring  provisions  and  refresh- 
ments, which  the  law  of  nations  xmiversally  tolerates ;  but  no 
proximate  acts  of  war  are  in  any  manner  to  be  allowed  to  originate 
on  neutral  ground,  (a)^ 

(a)  The  Anna,  November,  1806,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  t.  878;  The  Twee  Ge- 
broeders,  July,  1800,  iii.  162. 

[^  Case  of  The  Chesapeake,  in  1868.  —  The  Chesapeake,  a  licensed  American  mer- 
chant-steamer, sailed  from  New  York  bomid  for  Portland,  Dec.  6, 1868,  with  a  cargo 
on  freight    The  second  day  out,  sixteen  men,  who  came  on  board  as  passengers,  — 
under  command  of  one  Braine, — rose,  killed  one  officer,  wounded  two  others,  put 
the  master  in  irons,  and  took  possession  of  the  steamer.    Thej  landed  the  master 
and  most  of  the  crew  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  ran  the  steamer  to  several  small  ports  in 
Nova  Scotia  successively,  reported  her  as  the  Confederate  war-steamer  Retribution, 
and  landed  cargo  and  obtained  coal  and  supplies.    News  of  her  real  character  having 
reached  some  of  these  ports,  she  was  forbidden  to  land  any  thing  more.    She  was  then 
run  to  Samboro,  N.S.,  where  Braine  and  his  party  left  her.    On  news  of  this  piracy 
reaching  the  United  States  Government,  Mr.  Seward  communicated  the  fiusts  to  Loid 
Lyons,  and  made  a  request  that  the  authorities  in  Nova  Scotia  would  arrest  and  detain 
the  pirates  untU  a  formal  demand  for  their  extradition,  under  the  treaty  of  1842, 
could  be  made,  and  would  take  possession  of  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
her  to  her  owners ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  United  States  cruisers  were  sent  out,  in 
various  directions,  to  search  for  the  Chesapeake.,  One  of  these,  a  temporary  war- 
vessel  (the  Ella  and  Annie),  being  off  Samboro,  saw  a  steamer  in  the  harbor,  with  a 
signal  of  distress  flying, — steamed  in,  and  found  her  to  be  the  Chesapeake,  deserted 
by  her  piratical  crew,  and  in  possession  of  some  of  her  original  crew,  who  delivered 
her  to  the  Ella  and  Annie.    There  were  also  on  board  two  men  (British  subjects)  who 
had  joined  her  as  engineers,  in  the  employ  of  the  pirates.    These  two  men  were 
made  prisoners.    There  was  also,  lying  near  to  the  Chesapeake,  a  small  schooner, 
which  had  attempted  to  coal  her,  on  board  which  was  found  concealed  one  of  the 
pirates,  named  Wade,  with  a  quantity  of  baggage  and  other  articles  from  the  Cbe«Ar 
peake.    Wade  was  taken  from  her,  and  pUiced  in  irons.    TYie  \3m\)^  %Xa.\i^  %\e»x{i«£ 
Dacotah  came  into  port,  and  Captain  Clary,  as  senior  officer,  aasume^  Oaax%^  Qk'i  «SBas%. 
Be  immediately  took  the  Chesapeake  to  HalifiuL,  and  made  knoira  V>  V!ti^  'fiki^iA^ 
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§  429  BIGHTS  OP  WAR  AS  TO  NEUTRALS.  [PABT  IV. 

Vessels  §  429.  Although  tho  immunity  of  the  neutral  territory 

Se^utrai  fr^°^  ^^^  exercise  of  any  act  of  hostility  is  generally  ad- 

and  tS  ^i^^G^j  y^^  ^^  exception  to  it  has  been  attempted  to  be 

captured,  raised  in  the  case  of  a  hostile  vessel  met  on  the  high  seas 

authorities  the  circumstances  of  the  seizure :  and,  as  it  was  made  in  British  waters, 
he  offered  to  deliver  the  Chesapeake  and  the  three  prisoners  to  the  authorities ;  at  die 
same  time  requesting  that  the  men  should  be  secured,  so  that  they  could  be  held  fat 
extradition  under  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be  redelivered  to  her 
owners.  Captain  Clary,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  authorities  woaM 
consent  to  leaving  the  vessel  in  charge  of  the  captors,  to  be  by  them  taken  home  for  the 
purpose  of  redelivery.  Mr.  Seward  addressed  Lord  Lyons,  giving  an  outline  of  the 
facts,  and  disclaiming,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  any  claim  to  exercise  anthoirity 
within  the  waters  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  offering,  if  any  such  had  been  attempted,  to  ex* 
press  the  regret  of  the  government,  and  its  readiness  to  make  satis&ctory  amends;  and 
offered  to  deliver  the  vessel  and  pirates  into  the  hands  of  the  British  authorities  at  Hali* 
&x,  if  that  should  be  required ;  but,  in  that  event,  making  demand  for  the  extnditioii 
of  the  men  for  trial  as  pirates,  and  for  a  delivery  of  the  vessel  to  her  owners.  At  the 
same  time,  he  proposed  another  mode  of  proceeding ;  viz.,  that  the  vessel  and  men  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  naval  captors,  to  be  brought  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  still  delivered  to  the  British  authori- 
ties if  required,  — the  United  States,  in  that  event,  making  the  same  demands  for  ex* 
tradition  of  the  men  and  delivery  of  the  vessel  to  her  owners.  After  corresi>ondence 
between  Lord  Lyons  and  the  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  American  Consul  and  Captain  Clary,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Seward  was  not 
accepted ;  and  the  British  authorities  took  the  ground  that  the  capturing  of  the  vessel 
and  the  seizing  and  imprisoning  of  the  men  on  British  waters,  and  especially  the  taking 
of  Wade  from  a  British  vessel  in  British  waters,  constituted  such  a  violation  of  British 
sovereignty  as  required  them  t6  demand  a  formal  delivery  of  the  vessel  to  their 
authority,  and  a  setting-free  of  the  men  on  British  soil,  as  well  as  an  apology  and 
disclaimer  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Thereupon  the  Chesapeake  was 
delivered  to  the  British  authorities  at  Halifax  for  adjudication  in  the  courts ;  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  to  deliver  the  three  prisoners  to  the  sheriff  of  the  countj. 
The  American  Consul  liad  the  proper  papers  prepared,  and  made  a  formal  demand  fcr 
the  extradition  of  the  prisoners  for  trial  in  the  United  States ;  and  warrants  for  their 
arrest,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  were  signed  by  the  proper  authorities,  under 
the  treaty  and  statutes,  and  placed  by  tliem  in  the  hands  of  poUce  officers,  with 
orders  to  arrest  the  men  on  the  wharf  as  soon  as  tliey  should  be  released  from  the 
custody  of  the  United  States  naval  officers.  The  prisoners  were  taken  ashore  from 
the  Dacotah,  released  from  their  irons,  and  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  sherifT, 
who  declared  tliem  at  large.  They  et^caped  from  the  wharf  in  boats,  before  arrest  on 
the  warrants,  by  the  aid  of  several  prominent  citizens,  and  were  never  arrested.  The 
United  States  Government  considered  the  escape  permissive  on  the  part  of  the  British 
executive  officers ;  but  this  was  denied  by  them,  and  the  British  political  authorities. 
The  question  as  to  the  arrest  and  escape  of  the  pirates  was  not  pursued  further  be- 
tween tho  two  governments. 

In  a  letter  of  Jan.  9,  1864,  from  Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  he  states  thai  tiia 

President  considered  the  arrest  of  the  vessel  and  pirates  by  the  United  States  oavtl 

authorities  to  have  been  done  "  under  the  influence  of  a  patriotic  and 

able  zeal  to  bring  to  pwiuVmieut  outlaws  who  had  offended  against  the 
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and  pursued ;  which  it  is  said  may,  in  the  pursuit,  be  chased  within 
the  limits  of  a  neutral  territory.  The  only  text-writer  of  authority 
who  has  maintained  this  anomalous  principle  is  Bynkershoek.  (a) 
He  admits  that  he  had  never  seen  it  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 

dignity  of  both  countries,"  and  without  any  unnecessary  severity  or  violence.  That, 
at  tlie  same  time,  he  regarded  these  acts  as  unjustifiable  in  strictness  of  law,  and  regrets 
and  disapproves  them  "  as  a  violation  of  tlie  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  fHendly  relations 
existing  between  the  two  countries/'  and  had  directed  the  naval  ofilcer  to  be  censured 
for  this  violation.  £arl  Russell,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Lyons,  of  Feb.  8,  1864,  states  that 
the  British  Government  is  satisfied  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Seward. 

The  Advocate-General,  in  behalf  of  the  crown,  instituted  proceedings  in  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court  at  HalifiEix  against  the  Chesapeake  as  having  been  piratically  taken 
at  sea.  'the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  made  claims  to  them  in  court ;  but  no 
appearance  was  entered,  either  for  Braine  and  his  party,  or  for  the  United  States  naval 
captors.  The  affidavits  exhibited  showed  only  a  piratical  seizure,  and  the  Advocate- 
General  consented  to  a  delivery  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  the  several  claimants — with- 
out stipulations  to  cover  latent  claims — as  a  restoration  from  piratical  seizure.  The 
judge  (the  Hon.  Alexander  Stewart)  ordered  delivery ;  giving  at  the  time  an  elaborate 
opinion  to  tlie  effect,  that,  on  the  affidavits  alone,  no  belligerent  authority  for  the  seiz- 
ure by  Braine  and  his  party  appearing,  the  seizure  was  piratical,  and  the  restoration 
proper ;  and  intimated  that,  even  if,  as  had  been  suggested  by  an  amicus  curia  at  the 
bar,  Braine  and  his  party  acted  under  belligerent  authority,  tlieir  course  was  such  as 
to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  that  plea  in  the  court  of  the  neutral ;  for  they  had 
brought  their  prize,  uncondemned,  into  the  ports  of.  that  neutral,  and  concealed  her 
there  to  escape  recapture  by  vessels  searching  for  her,  and  landed  and  sold  cargo,  both 
enemy's  and  neutral  property  alike,  and  obtained  supplies  surreptitiously  and  under 
false  names ;  and  then,  instead  of  appearing  to  claim  their  prize  in  court,  had  abandoned 
lier,  and  fled  the  province  in  avoidance  of  warrants  issued  by  the  authorities  of  tlie 
province.  This  restitution  of  vessql  and  cargo  ended  the  question  between  tlie  two 
governments. 

The  whole  case  is  resolved  into  a  few  elements :  Whether  Braine  and  his  party 
were  pirates  Jure  (7«j<iM>n,  qr  only  criminals  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States, 
the  naval  officers  of  the  United  States,  as  belligerents,  had  no  right  to  arrest  them  or 
the  vessel  within  British  territorial  jurisdiction.  Disclaimer  and  apology  by  tlie 
United  States  became  necessary,  and  were  freely  tendered.  The  United  States  re- 
garded the  case  as  one  of  pure  piracy,  and  the  act  of  its  officers  in  making  the  arrest 
as  the  result  of  a  zealous  desire  to  perform  a  duty  to  mankind,  and  accompanied  with 
no  wilful  or  unnecessary  force  or  rudeness ;  and,  as  the  port  was  a  small  one,  with  no 
local  imlice  force,  the  retaking  possession  of  persons  and  property  piratically  seized, 
under  such  circumstances,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  delivering  them  at  once  into  com- 
petent neutral  custody,  constituted  rather  a  formal  than  a  serious  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  for  which  restoration  of  the  vessel  and  prisoners  to  British  authority,  dis- 
claimer, apology,  and  a  censure  of  the  officers,  was  an  adequate  satisfaction  and  security. 
Great  Britain  acquiesced  in  this  view.  No  competent  claim  of  belligerent  authority 
for  the  seizure  by  Braine  and  his  party  was  ever  made,  either  in  the  courts  or  to  the 

(a)  Quipst.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.    This  opinion  of  Bynkershoek,  in  which  Casa- 
regis  seems  to  concur,  is  reprobated  by  several  other  p\ib\ic  junftXA.    Kxvx3KL,\y\rv\.Vi 
Maritimo,  Part  L  ch.  4,  art  1.     Valin,  Traits  des  Prisea,  cYi.  4,  %  ^,  '^Q.  \,%xX.\- 
JD'Habreu,  Sobre  laa  Prisaa,  Part  L  ch.  4,  §  16. 
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the  public  jurists,  or  among  any  of  the  European  nations,  the 
Dutch  only  excepted ;  thus  leaving  the  inference  open,  that  CTen 
if  reasonable  in  itself,  such  a  practice  never  rested  upon  anthority, 
nor  was  sanctioned  by  general  usage.  The  extreme  caution,  too, 
with  which  he  guards  this  license  to  belligerents,  can  hardly  be 
reconciled  with  the  practical  exercise  of  it ;  for  how  is  an  enemy 
to  be  pursued  in  a  hostile  manner  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
friendly  power,  without  imminent  danger  of  injuring  the  subjects 
and  property  of  the  latter  ?  Dum  fervet  opus  —  in  the  heat  and 
animation  excited  against  the  flying  foe,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  presume  that  little  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  consequences  that 
may  ensue  to  the  neutral.  There  is,  then,  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  that  every  voluntary  entrance  into  neutral  territory,  with 
hostile  purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful.  "  When  the  fact  is  estab- 
lished," says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  it  overrules  every  other  considera- 
tion. The  capture  is  done  away  ;  the  property  must  be  restored, 
notwithstanduig  that  it  may  actually  belong  to  the  enemy."  (6)** 

political  authorities  of  Great  Britain.  So  the  legal  and  political  character  of  the  caM 
was  one  of  piracy,  with  a  notion  that  a  color  of  belligerent  authority  might  possibly 
have  existed,  which  was  never  produced.  The  restitution  of  the  vessel  and  cargo 
to  the  owners,  by  rule  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court,  on  motion  of  the  crown  oflScer, 
ended  the  question  as  to  the  vessel ;  and  the  escape  of  the  men,  between  their  discharge 
and  re-arrest,  closed  the  question  as  to  extradition.  U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.  18G4,  Part  L 
pp.  46,  72,  77,  121,  196,  431 ;  Part  II.  pp.  401-407,  468,  474,  482,  483,  488,  490,  611, 
538,  562,  650.  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Conmions  in  reply  to  the  Address 
of  March  7,  1864,  North  America,  No.  9.]  —  D. 

(6)  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharina,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  v.  15. 

[2*  Belligerent  Acts  in  Neutral  Waters.  —  It  may  be  considered  the  settled  practice 
of  nations,  intending  to  be  neutral,  to  prohibit  belligerent  cruisers  firom  entering  their 
ports,  except  from  stress  of  weather  or  other  necessity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
provisions  and  making  repairs  requisite  for  seawortliiness.  They  must  not  increase 
their  armament  or  crew,  or  add  to  their  belligerent  efficiency.  It  is  now  the  custom 
to  fix  a  short  time  for  the  stay  of  such  vessels,  after  they  have  done  what  is  permitted 
them,  or  the  marine  exigency  has  passed,  —  usually  twenty-four  hours.  These  rules, 
however,  are  at  the  option  of  the  neutral.  But,  at  all  events,  no  acts  of  hostility  are 
permitted  within  neutral  waters,  nor  can  neutral  ports  or  waters  be  made  a  base  of 
operations.  Cruising  within  those  limits,  to  prevent  entrance  or  exit  by  an  enemy,  is 
prohibited,  and  all  forms  of  using  the  asylum  of  neutral  waters  for  hostile  acts.  The 
feet  that  a  chase  is  pursued,  dum  fervet  opus,  into  neutral  territory,  does  not  justify  a 
capture  there.  (Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  520.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  120.  PhiUimore's  Intern. 
Law,  iii.  §  154.  Heflfter,  Europ.  Viilker.  §  146.  Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  186,  386.) 
It  is  usual,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  an  undue  use  of  neutral  waters 
as  asylum,  to  establish  a  rule  as  to  the  deimrture  of  hostile  belligerents  lying  in  a  neu- 
tral port  at  the  wane  time.  Tv»eii\.^-^o>w\vwvs^'  ^^Vay  is  now  often  exacted  of  one 
belligerent  after  the  ot\\eT  ft\\«\\  \\«k.N^  ^scX^^,  N^\\\Oa./vQ.  c^sfc  ^S.  ^\»ss&ssq^^^3^  ^nffident. 
And,  if  a  cniiser  ia  mt^iixi  tii-a  TaauXxaJi  yi\i\ew,\JassNi^gQ.  \iQN.\a.  \Kw\^sk«.  ^^^fia:^^B«v 
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§  430.  Thoiigli  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor's  country  to    q^^^^  ^^" 
make  restitution  of  the  property  thus  captured  within  the  ^«  pjownd 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  State,  yet  it  is  a  of  neutral 
technical  rule  of  the  prize  courts  to  restore  to  the  indi-  miSt^be 
vidual  claimant,  in  such  a  case,  only  on  the  application  ^thc  neu- 
of  the  neutral  government  whose  territory  has  been  thus  *™^  ^***®* 

cx>nyo7  the  belligerent  in  port  beyond  its  waters,  and  insist  that  the  other  shall  keep 
within  the  waters  for  a  reasonable  tinie  thereafter. 

During  the  Russian  war,  in  1854,  Sweden  and  Denmark  made  declarations  as  to 
their  course  of  neutrality  in  similar  terms.  They  would  admit  belligerent  vessels 
into  their  ports  (reserving  the  right  to  prohibit  the  use  of  certain  fortified  ports) ;  allow 
them  to  get  supplies  of  stores  not  contraband  of  war ;  and  would  exclude  the  entrance 
and  sale  of  all  prizes,  except  in  cases  of  proved  distress.  (Phillimore's  Intern.  Law, 
iii.  §  141.) 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  British  Grovemment  issued  gene- 
ral regulations  as  to  all  its  ports  in  the  kingdom  or  beyond  seas,  and  special  regu- 
lations  as  to  the  ports  in  the  British  West  Indies  near  to  the  United  States.  The 
Order  in  Council  of  81st  January,  1862,  provides  that  cruisers  of  either  belligerent, 
entering  any  British  port,  shall  leave  it  after  twenty-four  hours,  "  except  in  case  of 
stress  of  weather,  or  of  her  requiring  provisions,  or  things  necessary  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  her  crew,  or  repairs ; "  and,  in  that  case,  she  must  sail  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  reason  for  remaining  ceases,  and,  in  no  event,  more  than  twenty-four  hours  there- 
after. It  prohibits  the  taking  on  board  of  supplies  '*  beyond  what  may  be  necessary 
for  her  immediate  use."  It  prohibits,  in  general  terms,  belligerent  cruisers  "  making 
use  of  any  port,  roadstead,  &c.,  as  a  station  or  place  of  resort  for  any  warlike  purpose, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  facilities  of  warlike  equipment."  As  to  supplies  of 
coal,  they  are  limited  to  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  tlie  cruiser  to  the  nearest 
port  of  her  own  country,  or  some  nearer  port ;  and  no  vessel  shall,  without  special 
permission,  obtain  a  second  supply  of  coal  within  three  months  of  a  previous  supply 
obtained  witliiu  British  waters.  Earl  Bussell  made  a  distinction  as  to  coal,  that  the 
furnishing  it  by  a  merchant  to  a  war-steamer  of  either  belligerent  in  Europe,  so  far 
fit)m  her  own  ports,  might  be  considered  the  furnishing  of  a  matter  of  general  neces- 
sity ;  but  refused  to  allow  a  steamer  of  the  United  States  to  take  coal  at  Nassau  fh)m 
vessels  sent  there  by  the  Navy  Department,  with  coal  consigned  to  tlie  United  States 
Consul,  for  the  supply  of  their  war-steamers.  (Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  March  25, 
1862.)  The  Order  in  Council  provides,  that,  if  vessels  of  both  belligerents  are  within 
British  waters,  the  proper  official  may  order  tlie  time  of  sailmg  of  each ;  and  no  armed 
vessel  of  one  belligerent  shall  be  permitted  to  depart  from  the  limits  of  British  waters 
until  at  least  twenty -four  hours  alter  the  vessel  of  the  other  belligerent,  whether  it  be 
an  armed  vessel  or  a  merchantman,  shall  have  sailed  and  passed  beyond  those  waters. 
As  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Order  makes  the  further  prohibition  that  no  cruisers 
of  cither  belligerent  shall  come  within  tlieir  waters,  except  by  special  leave  of  the 
Xtieutenant-Governor,  or  in  case  of  stress  of  weather. 

(In  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  380,  nuiy  be  found  a  reference  to  the  chief 
treaties  on  the  subject  of  receiving  prizes  and  permitting  their  sale  in  neutral  ports, 
trom  1654  to  1829.) 

The  government  of  tlie  United  States  made  no  objection  to  th\«  otdei  «a  «bT^^p!3^&^^'^ 
between  helligerenta,  although  it  objected  to  the  recognition  of  Y)cW\g|et^iMi>f  oi^^'t^^ss^* 
See  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams,  Earl  RusaeU,  and  'Nil.  ^c^«t^»'^ofe' 
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violated.  This  rule  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  the  neutral 
State  alone  has  been  injured  by  the  capture,  and  that  the  hostile 

tween  1861  and  1865,  in  the  rolumes  of  Diplomatic  Ck>iTe8pondence  of  thoae  yean; 
especially  the  letters  of  £arl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  of  Jan.  10,  1862,  and  Feb.  1,1862, 
relating  to  the  Tuscarora  and  Nashville.  See  also  Earl  Russell's  speech  of  March  10, 
1862,  and  his  reply  to  the  Liverpool  ship-owners  of  July  5, 1862. 

Violations  of  neutral  waters  by  acts  of  war  were  almost  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  in  the  early  wars  and  those  arising  out  of  the  French  Revoliitioii.  Britiiii 
cruisers  seldom  hesitated  to  continue  their  pursuit  of  any  vessels  into  neutral  terri- 
tory, and  even  to  complete  their  capture  in  neutral  porta;  and  the  cutting  enemy'i 
vessels  out  of  neutral  ports  by  boat  expeditions  was  a  common  occurrence.  In  thoie 
days,  it  was  rarely  that  a  nation  powerful  enough  to  resent  such  an  injury  was  not 
either  an  enemy  or  an  ally  of  England.  A  memorable  instance  was  that  of  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  four  French  vessels  off  Lagos,  in  Portugal,  by  a  British 
fleet,  which  had  pursued  them  there.  Portugal  made  earnest  remonstrances,  and 
demanded  restitution  or  indenmification,  by  which  she  could  satisfy  the  daims  of 
France  upon  her.  Although  the  British  Government  treated  Portugal  with  grett 
courtesy,  Mr.  Pitt  instructed  his  minister  to  avoid  the  direct  issue,  and  to  suggest  the 
isuct  of  hot  pursuit ;  but  privately  assuring  him  that  restitution  or  compensatioQ  woaU 
not  be  made :  and  it  was  not  France  alleged  the  failure  of  Portugal  to  insist  on  her 
rights  against  England  as  one  of  the  justifications  for  her  invasion.  In  1798,  die 
French  frigate  Ambuscade  captured  a  British  merchant-vessel  (The  George)  in  Dels* 
ware  Bay,  and  took  her  to  Charleston  as  a  prize ;  and  the  United  States  Govemmeiit, 
on  complaint  of  the  British  Government,  brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
French  Minister,  who  caused  the  vessel  to  be  restored.  (Mr.  Jefierson  to  M.  Teraaut, 
May  16,  1793 ;  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  May  14,  1798 ;  and  reply  of  K. 
Genet,  of  May  27,  1793.  Waiters  Am.  State  Papers,  i.  69-80.)  In  1806,  the  British 
Court  of  Admiralty  restored  an  American  vessel  captured  within  American  waten, 
near  the  Mississippi  River,  by  a  British  privateer,  and  taken  to  England  as  a  prixe, 
on  suspicion  of  unneutral  character.    The  Anna,  Rob.  v.  373. 

During  the  war  of  1812-15  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  frigate  Essex  was  attacked  and  compelled  to  surrender,  while  at  anchor, 
dismasted,  in  Valparaiso,  by  the  British  frigate  Phoebe  and  sloop-of-war  Cherub.  The 
sloop-of-war  Levant,  a  recent  prize  to  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  wis 
chased  into  Port  Praya,  and  captured  while  at  anchor  there  by  vessels  from  the  BritiA 
fleet.  The  United  States  privateer  General  Armstrong,  lying  in  the  harbor  ofFaysl, 
was  destroyed  by  vessels  from  the  British  fleet.  The  demand  upon  Portugal,  by  the 
United  States,  for  indemnification,  was  ultimately  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  then  President  of  the  French  Republic.  He  recognized  the  attack  as  a  vio- 
lation of  neutral  rights,  but  decided  against  indemnification,  on  the  ground  that  the 
privateer  did  not  demand  protection  from  the  Portuguese  authorities  at  the  time,  hot 
resisted  by  battle  tlie  unjust  attack  of  the  British  vessels,  instead  of  relying  upon  the 
neutral  protection.  This  decision  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  as  they 
did  not  consider  the  fact  on  which  it  rested  as  established  in  proof.  The  prindple  ai 
the  decision  must  certainly  be  confined  to  cases  where  tlie  vessel  attacked  has  reason 
to  believe  that  effectual  protection  can  be  seasonably  afibrded  by  the  neutral,  and  makei 
a  &ir  choice  to  take  the  chances  of  a  combat  rather  than  to  appeal  to  neutral  protec- 
tion.    Ex.  Doc.  S2d  Coti%.  ^emxe^^o.  "^^ 

In  the  case  of  the  acViootvei  Csiic^itveA\wiXN«»%«fe\\v^^\jftfc\v  ^'^^'cs^^H^^^^i^QfliiaB 
inaurgenU  to  carry  m\m\\ioiva  ol^w  wi^^x^oi^xaisixi^^^iMXNsiXJs^,'^^ 
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claimant  has  no  right  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the 
invalidity  of  the  capture,  (a)*® 

the  New  York  side  of  the  Niagara  River  to  the  Canadian  side.  A  Canadian  anned 
force  was  sent  to  capture  her,  expecting  to  find  her  on  the  Canada  side ;  hut,  learning 
that  she  was  on  the  American  side,  thej  went  over  and  destroyed  her.  In  the  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Webster 
contended,  that,  for  such  an  inMngement  of  territorial  rights,  the  British  Government 
must  show  **  a  necessity  of  self-defence,  instant,  overwhelming,  and  leaving  no  choice 
of  means  and  no  moment  for  deliberation ; "  and  it  should  fhrtlier  appear  that  the 
Canadian  authorities,  in  acting  under  this  exigence,  "  did  nothing  unreasonable  or 
excessive."  Lord  Ashburton  admitted  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Webster's  doctrine, 
contended  that  the  circumstances  came  up  to  that  statement  of  it,  and  "  regretted  that 
some  explanation  and  apology  for  the  occurrence  was  not  immediately  made."  This 
"was  accepted  by  the  United  States  as  satisfactory.  (Webster's  Dip.  and  Off*.  Papers, 
112-120.    Webster's  Works,  vi.  266-262,  292-808.) 

On  the  general  doctrine  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals  in  giving  asylum 
to  belligerent  cruisers  within  their  waters,  and  belligerent  acts  done  therein,  see  also 
Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  617-628,  Kent's  Comm.  i.  118-126,  Hefiter,  Europ.  Volker. 
§  146-160,  Hautefeuille,  Droits  des  Nat.  Neutr.  tit.  6,  ch.  1,  §  1,  De  Cussy,  liv.  i. 
tit.  8,  §  18,  Ortolan,  R^gl.  Intern,  liv.  ii.  ch.  8,  Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  887, 
Martens,  Pnfcis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  810. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  complaint  by  the  British  Government  that  a  cruiser  of  the 
United  States  had  captured  a  vessel  in  British  waters,  Mr.  Seward,  by  direction  of 
the  President,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  Aug.  8,  1862, 
ipving  strict  instructions  to  be  communicated  to  the  officers  of  the  navy,  "  under  no 
circumstances  to  seize  any  foreign  vessel  within  waters  of  a  friendly  nation,"  and  wrote 
to  Lord  Lyons,  that,  if  any  act  of  hostility  or  pursuit  was  committed  within  the 
maritime  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  the  act  would  be  disavowed,  and  ample  redress 

(a)  Kobinson's  Adm.  Rep.  iii.  note,  Case  of  The  Etrusco.  The  Anne,  Wheaton's 
J^p.  iii.  447. 

^  Although  this  phrase  has  been  repeated  by  many  text-writers,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  simply  a  "  technical  rule  of  prize  courts."  It  involves  a  direct  and  para- 
mount question  of  right,  and  is  settled  upon  principle.  If  a  neutral  vessel,  which  has 
▼iolated  neutrality  so  as  to  make  herself  liable  to  condemnation  as  prize,  is  cap- 
tured as  such  at  sea  by  a  cruiser,  and  sent  in  for  acyudication,  the  court  will  condemn 
her  as  prize,  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  is  not  a  valid  defence  that  the  place  of  her 
arrest  was  the  waters  of  some  other  neutral  power.  The  breach  of  sovereign  territo- 
rial right  is  a  matter  solely  between  the  State  making  the  capture  and  the  State  whose 
territory  is  entered  upon.  The  demand  made  by  the  latter  State  may  involve  the 
restitution  of  the  prize,  and  so,  if  complied  with,  operate  in  fiivor  of  tlie  vessel  in  the 
hands  of  the  court,  whether  neutral  or  enemy ;  but  that  is  only  an  indirect  effect  If 
the  off*ended  State  does  not  demand  restitution,  or  if  tlie  belligerent  government  refuses 
it,  tlie  prize  will  be  condemned.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  the  demand  of  the 
neutral  State  would  operate  directly  a  restitution  of  the  prize,  by  the  court,  against 
the  will  or  without  the  consent  of  the  sovereignty  under  which  the  court  sits.  In 
short,  the  question  is  one  of  international  diplomacy,  and  not  a  nil^  q(C  (Slq^vsiv  V^ 
prize  law  between  the  captor  and  the  claimant  (Judge  Story,  \iiTYv^  Ktvu^^^^^^cat 
ton's  Hep,  iii.  486.  Judge  Spngue,  in  The  LIUa,  Sprague'sl>ecmoTi%,ii.\  «si^\A^ 
Beporter,  xxf.  92,)] ^D. 
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Restitution  §  431.  Where  a  capture  of  enemy's  property  is  made 
^ai^s^a'te"of  ^^^^^^^  neutral  territory,  or  by  armaments  unlawfully  fit- 
property      ted  out  within  the  same,  it  is  the  riffht  as  well  as  the 

captured  i    n  ^ 

within  its  duty  of  tlio  neutral  State,  where  the  property  thus  taken 
or"Ther^h!e  comes  iuto  its  possessiou,  to  restore  it  to  the  original 
of  itTn^lu-"  owners.  This  restitution  is  generally  made  through  the 
trahty.  ageucy  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion. Traces  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction  are  found  at  a 
very  early  period  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  who  was 
Judge  of  the  English  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  In  a  letter  to  the  king  in  council,  dated 
October  11, 1675,  relatnig  to  a  French  privateer  seized  at  Harwich 
with  her  prize,  (a  Hamburg  vessel  bound  to  London,)  Sir  LeoUne 
states  several  questions  arising  in  the  case,  among  which  was, 
"  Whether  this  Hamburger,  being  taken  within  one  of  your  Majes- 
ty's chambers,  and  being  bound  for  one  of  your  ports,  ought  not 
to  be  set  free  by  your  Majesty's  authority,  notwithstanding  he 
were,  if  taken  upon  the  high  seas  out  of  those  chambers,  a  lawful 
prize.  I  do  humbly  conceive  he  ought  to  be  set  free,  upon  a  full 
and  clear  proof  that  he  was  within  one  of  the  king's  chambers  at 

would  be  promptly  given.  (Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  June  16,  1863 :  Dip.  Coir. 
1863,  p.  681.) 

In  October,  1864,  the  armed  steamer  Florida,  which,  under  rebel  colors  and  com- 
mand, had  been  depredating  on  American  commerce,  sought  refiige  in  Bahia,andwai 
permitted  to  remain  forty -eight  hours,  for  necessary  repairs  and  supplies.  The  United 
States  steamer  Waclmsett,  which  was  lying  in  Baliia,  took  out  tlie  Florida  by  nigbt, 
from  under  tlie  guns  of  a  Brazilian  corvette  which  had  her  in  charge,  and  sent  her  « 
prize  to  the  United  States.  The  Brazilian  Government  at  once  remonstrated  agtinst 
this  violation  of  its  territory,  demanding  explanation  and  reparation.  Ko  mode  d 
reparation  was  alluded  to.  Mr.  Seward  replied,  condemning  the  act  as  a  violatioB 
of  territorial  rights  of  Brazil  admitting  of  no  justification.  In  reparation,  he  stated 
that  the  commander  of  the  Wachu!«ett  would  be  subjected  to  trial  by  court  martial; 
and  that  the  President  would  dismiss  the  United  States  Consul  at  Baliia,  who  had  lent 
active  aid  in  the  capture.  As  to  the  crew  of  the  Florida,  he  said,  that,  although  the/ 
were  liable  as  pirates  under  our  law,  and  those  who  were  citizens  as  traitors,  vet,  u 
their  arrest  was  in  violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  Brazil,  they  would  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  Florida  herself  had  lieen  souk 
by  a  collision  in  Hampton  Roads,  the  circumstances  of  which  had  been  inquired  into, 
and  were  held  to  be  an  accident  for  which  the  United  States  was  not  respoDfib)^ 
With  this  reply,  the  Brazilian  Government  expressed  itself  satisfied.  In  this  corre- 
spondence, Mr.  Seward  took  .care  to  protest  against  the  admission  of  vessels  of  wtr, 
under  tlie  rebel  co\oTft,to  r\\sUtB  of  belligerents  by  Brazil;  and  to  dcTjy  that  the  Fkiri- 
da,  even  if  the  rebels  vjcre  Vo  \>ft  Vccax^^  vv&  X^^v^'k^  \iSi^vi^vi\^\\.ts^  was  >  proper  cnusa 
in  that  gervicc,  under  t\\e  c\TCMm%\».x\e^^  o^  V^T^Yv^^V\>>i^^xxv^,^c^j^^5^j^^^j^^  q^ 
respondcnce  of  Mr.  tieN^w4a:a(i^^^.^^'^^^^>^^^VI^«A^lS.,%xj^>^_^ 
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the  time  of  the  seizure,  which  he,  in  his  first  memorial,  sets  forth 
to  have  been  eight  leagues  at  sea,  over  against  Harwich.  King 
James  (of  blessed  memory)  his  direction,  by  proclamation,  March 
2, 1604,  being  that  all  officers  and  subjects,  by  sea  and  land,  shall 
rescue  and  succor  all  merchants  and  others,  as  shall  fall  within 
the  danger  of  such  as  shall  await  the  coasts,  in  so  near  places  to  the 
hindrance  of  trade  outward  and  homeward ;  and  all  foreign  ships^ 
when  they  are  within  the  king's  chambers,  being  understood  to  bo 
within  the  places  intended  in  those  directions,  must  be  in  safety 
and  indemnity,  or  else  when  they  are  surprised  must  be  restored  to 
it,  otherwise  they  have  not  the  protection  worthy  of  your  Majesty, 
and  of  the  ancient  reputation  of  those  places.  But  this  being  a 
point  not  lately  settled  by  any  determination,  (that  I  know  of,  in 
case  where  the  king's  chambers  precisely,  and  under  that  name, 
came  in  question,)  is  of  that  importance  as  to  deserve  your  Majes- 
ty's declaration  and  assertion  of  that  right  of  the  crown  by  an  act 
of  State  in  comicil,  your  Majesty's  coasts  being  now  so  much  in- 
fested with  foreign  men  of  war,  that  there  will  be  frequent  use  of 
such  a  decision."  (a) 

Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  as  to  the  extent  of  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  thus  asserted,  as  entitled  to  the  neutral  immunity, 
tliere  can  be  none  as  to  the  sense  entertained  by  this  eminent  civil-^ 
ian  respecting  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  neutral  sovereign  to 
make  restitution  where  his  territory  is  violated. 

§  432.  When  the  maritime  war  commenced  in  Europe,    Extent  of 
in  1793,  the  American  government,  which  had  determined  juri«Sictioii 
to  remain  neutral,  found  it  necessary  to  define  the  extent  ^^^^^ 
of  the  line  of  territorial  protection  claimed  by  the  United  "^'^^^^^  **»« 

^  ''  bays  and 

States  on  their  coasts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  nven. 
their  neutral  rights  and  duties.  It  was  stated  on  this  occasion, 
that  governments  and  writers  on  public  law  had  been  much  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  distance  from  the  searcoast  within  which  a 
neutral  nation  might  reasonably  claim  a  right  to  prohibit  the  exer- 
cise of  hostilities.  The  character  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
remarkable  in  considerable  parts  of  it  for  admitting  no  vessel  of 
size  to  pass  near  the  shore,  it  was  thought  would  entitle  them  in 
reason  to  as  broad  a  margin  of  protected  navigation  as  any  natibn 
whatever.     The  government,  however,  did  not  pto^^^,  ^\»  \5wbX 

(a)  Lify  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  \i.  1^ . 
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tiine,  and  without  amicable  communications  with  the  foreign  pow- 
ers interested  in  that  navigation,  to  fix  on  the  distance  to  ^hich 
they  might  ultimately  insist  on  the  right  of  protection.  President 
Washington  gave  instructions  to  the  executive  officers  to  consider 
it  as  restrained,  for  the  present,  to  the  distance  of  one  sea  league, 
or  three  geographical  miles,  from  the  sea-shores.  This  distance, 
it  was  supposed,  could  admit  of  no  opposition,  being  recognized  by 
treaties  between  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the  powers  with 
whom  they  were  connected  in  commercial  intercourse,  and  not 
being  more  extensive  than  was  claimed  by  any  of  them  on  their 
own  coasts.  As  to  the  bays  and  rivers,  they  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  portions  of  the  territory,  both  under  the  laws  of  the 
former  colonial  government  and  of  the  present  union,  and  their 
immunity  from  belligerent  operations  was  sanctioned  by  the  gen- 
eral law  and  usage  of  nations.  The  25th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1794,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  stipulated  that 
'^  neither  of  the  said  parties  shall  permit  tlie  ships  or  goods  belong- 
ing to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other,  to  be  taken  witliin  can- 
non-shot of  the  coast,  nor  in  any  of  the  bays,  ports,  or  rivers,  of 
their  territories,  by  ships  of  war,  or  others,  having  commissions 
from  any  prince,  republic,  or  state  whatever.^i^  But  in  case  it 
should  so  happen,  the  party  whose  territorial  rights  shall  thus 
have  been  violated,  shall  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  obtain  from 
the  offending  party  full  and  ample  satisfaction  for  the  vessel  or  ves- 
sels so  taken,  whether  the  same  be  vessels  of  war  or  merchant 
vessels."  Previously  to  this  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  were  bound  by  treaties  with  three  of  the  belligerent  nations, 
(Prance,  Prussia,  and  Holland,)  to  protect  and  defend,  "  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,"  the  vessels  and  effects  of  those  nations  in 
their  ports  or  waters,  or  on  the  seas  near  their  shores,  and  to  re- 
cover and  restore  the  same  to  the  right  owner  when  taken  from 
them.  But  they  were  not  bound  to  make  compensation  if  all  the 
means  in  their  power  were  used,  and  failed  in  their  effect.  Tliough 
they  had,  when  the  war  commenced,  no  similar  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  it  was  the  President's  opinion  tliat  they  should  apply  to 

[210  This  article  of  the  treaty  expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  in  twelye  jrcan,  and 
has  not  been  repeated  va  \BX«t  treaties.  As  to  the  extent  of  territorial  water*,  see 
note  106,  ante,  on  TemtoxvaX'WaXw^-,  TioVft\V^,aTvte,  wv'§.^^<5JV!«L  A^^^iropriation  of  Open 
Seas  •  and  note  142,  ante,  0TiTYift'^oT\>^-^«AVwwT\%\v«t\vi^.  K^nk^X^^^^s^^^;^^  ^^tfc^jM 
ophiion  of  the  Attoniey-Q«ii««2L,liUl  \\,m^»^tBi\a^^  Km.^\»te.^^^x^,V'\^-^. 
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that  nation  the  same  rule  which,  under  this  article,  was  to  govern 
the  others  above  mentioned ;  and  even  extend  it  to  captures  made 
on  the  high  seas,  and  brought  into  the  American  ports,  if  made  by 
vessels  which  had  been  armed  within  them.  In  the  constitutional 
arrangement  of  the  different  authorities  of  the  American  Federal 
Union,  doubts  were  at  first  entertained  whether  it  belonged  to  the 
executive  government,  or  the  judiciary  department,  to  perform 
the  duty  of  inquiring  into  captures  made  within  the  neutral  terri- 
tory, or  by  armed  vessels  originally  equipped  or  the  force  of  which 
had  been  augmented  within  the  same,  and  of  making  restitution  to 
the  injured  party.  But  it  has  been  long  since  settled  that  this 
duty  appropriately  belongs  to  the  federal  tribunals,  acting  as  courts 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  (a) 

§  433.    It  has  been  judicially  determined  that  this    Limita- 
peculiar  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  cap-  neural     * 
tures  made  in  violation  of  the  neutral  immimity,  will  be  to^Mtore^Si 
exercised  only  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  specific  ^^^^ 
property,  when  voluntarily  brought  within  the  territory,  tore, 
and  does  not  extend  to  the  infliction  of  vindictive  damages,  as 
in  ordinary  cases  of  maritime  injuries.     And  it  seems  to  be  doubt- 
ful whether  this  jurisdiction  will  be  exercised  where  the  property 
has  been  once  carried  ir\fra  prcesidia  of  the  captor's  country,  and 
tliere  regularly  condemned  in  a  competent  court  of  prize.    How- 
ever this  may  be  in  cases  where  the  property  has  come  into  the 
hands  of  a  bond  fide  purchaser,  without  notice  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  capture,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  neutral  court  of 
admiralty  will  restore  it  to  the  original  owner,  where  it  is  fomid 
in  the  hands  of  the  captor  himself,  claiming  under  the  sentence 
of  condenmation.     But  the  illegal  equipment  will  not  affect  the 
validity  of  a  capture,  made  after  the  cruise  to  which  the  outfit 
has  been  applied,  is  actually  terminated  (^a)^^ 

§  434.  An  opinion  is  expressed  by  some  text-writers.    Right  of 
that  belligerent  cruisers,  not  only  are  entitled  to  seek  an  ueLtnl  ^^ 

(a)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  M.  Genet,  Not.  8,  1798:  Waite's  State  Papers, 
yi.  195.  Opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  on  the  capture  of  the  British  ship  Grange, 
May  14, 1793,  Ibid.  i.  76.  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Sept  5, 1798: 
Waite's  State  Papers,  i.  165.    Wheaton's  Reports,  iv.  65,  note  a. 

(a)  The  Amistad  de  Rues,  Wheaton's  Rep.  y.  885.    La  lSeTe7^,TcsA.N^.\^. 
The  Fanny,  Ibid.  ix.  658.    The  Arrogaote  Barcelonea,  Ibid.  Vii.  5\^.  T\i<^  ^^asi>aA«mdk 
Trmidgd,  Ibid.  288, 
/«"  See  Dote  216,  infra,  on  Neutrality  or  Foreign  Enliatnicat  AcU.^— T>. 
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ports  d»-  asylum  and  hospitality  in  neutral  ports,  but  have  a  right 
the  coiuent  to  bring  in  and  sell  their  prizes  within  those  ports.  Bat 
timi  stalte^'  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  established  principles  of 
public  law  which  can  prevent  the  neutral  State  firom  withholding 
the  exercise  of  this  privilege  impartially  firom  all  the  belligerent 
powers ;  or  even  fix)m  granting  it  to  one  of  them,  and  refusing  it 
to  others,  where  stipulated  by  treaties  existing  previous  to  tbe 
war.^^  The  usage  of  nations,  as  testified  in  their  marine  ordin- 
ances, sufficiently  shows  that  this  is  a  rightful  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  authority  which  every  State  possesses,  to  regulate 
the  police  of  its  own  seaports,  and  to  preserve  the  public  peace 
within  its  own  territory.  But  the  absence  of  a  positive  prohibition 
implies  a  permission  to  enter  the  neutral  ports  for  these  pu^ 
poses,  (a)*^ 

Neutna  §  435.  Yattel  states  that  the  impartiality,  which  a  neo- 
in  wh«t*it*^'  tral  nation  ouglit  to  observe  between  the  belligerent  pa^ 
conswtB.  f^QQ^  consists  of  two  points.  1.  To  give  no  assistance 
where  there  is  no  previous  stipulation  to  give  it ;  nor  voluntarily 
to  furnish  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  or  any  thing  of  direct  use  in 
war.  ^'  I  do  not  say  to  give  assistance  equally ^  but  to  give  no  auitUr 
ance :  for  it  would  be  absurd  tliat  a  State  sliould  assist  at  the  same 
time  two  enemies.  And  besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it 
with  equality :  the  same  tilings,  the  like  number  of  troops,  the 
like  quantity  of  arms,  of  munitions,  Ac,  furnished  under  different 
circumstances,  are  no  longer  equivalent  succors.    2.  In  whatever 

P^  A  nation  cannot  expect  to  maintain  its  neutrality  long,  if  its  ti^eaties  put  it  in 
that  situation  in  a  great  maritime  war,  to  the  disadvantage  of  anj  leading  maritiiiie 
power.    See  note  146,  ante.]  — D. 

(«)  Bynkershoek,  Quspst.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  Vattel,  Ut.  iii.  ch.  7,  §  182. 
Valin,  Comm.  sur  TOrdonn.  de  la  Marine,  torn.  ii.  p.  272. 

[^  HaUeck's  Intern.  Law,  523 ;  Heffler,  Europ.  Volker.  §§  14^-150;  HaatefeaiDe, 
Droits  des  Nat.  Neutr.  tit.  6,  ch.  2 ;  Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  887 ;  and  tbe  opin- 
ion of  Attorney-General  Gushing,  April  28,  1855  (Opinions  of  Attorney s-Genenl, 
yU.  128),  in  the  case  of  the  British  ship  of  war  Sitka.  This  opinion  presents  all  tbe 
learning  on  the  subject ;  and  tlie  conclusion  was  reached,  upon  which  the  President 
acted,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  prohibition,  a  belligerent  ship-of-war  of  a  friendly 
nation  might  risit  our  ports  with  her  prizes,  and  remain  tliere  a  reasonable  time  fat 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  temporary  repairs  and  supplies,  and  her  commander  woold 
not  be  subject  to  obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  issued  by  a  focal  tribunal  to  inquire  into 
the  lawfulness  of  the  custody  of  her  prisoners  of  war  on  board. 

The  aversion  to  Tecogci\z\xv%v^\N«.V.^t\xi%iu  war  has  led  to  rules  less  fiirorable  to  pri- 
Tateera  tlian  to  regu\ax  cixuacw.  V^A\i\fcfe\3Si\<i,\fti«iA.^.'^^:\  ^the  Ute  AmoicsB 
war  though  the  \Jmted  ^\ale«  em^XQ^e^  wo  vcv^^Xrk^, \5cs&  TissoScn^  T&auSidi&BMi  vsvm 
prohibited  such  veMe\B  tixwt  ifiotu.  f^xcfc^vi^  «.tfe-^^^mts»«.^^,«i^ 
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^   »|7^/vaauu    w    ^J    i^v  -tiLiXiNyx  *-        Aiming 

itrality  was  attempted  to  be  ^^^^^ 
nt  of  the  European  war,  in  »»<»  enlist- 


does  not  relate  to  the  war,  the  neutral  must  not  refuse  to  one 
of  the  parties,  merely  because  he  is  at  war  with  the  other,  what 
she  grants  to  that  other,  (a) 

§  436.  These  principles  were  appealed  to  by  the  Ameri-  Arming 
can  government,  when  its  neul 
violated  on  the  commencement 
1  <  93,  by  arming  and  equipping  vessels,  and  enlisting  within  the 
men  within  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  by  tlie  re-  ritoiy,  by 
spective  belligerent  powers,  to  cruise  against  each  other,  ilgerent, ' 
It  was  stated  that  if  the  neutral  power  might  not,  con-  »»^*''^^- 
sistently  with  its  neutrality,  furnish  men  to  either  party  for  their 
'  aid  in  war,  as  little  could  either  enrol  them  in  the  neutral  terri- 
tory. The  authority  both  of  Wolfius  and  Vattel  was  appealed  to 
in  order  to  show,  that  the  levying  of  troops  is  an  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  sovereignty,  which  no  foreign  power  can  lawfully 
exercise  witliin  tlie  territory  of  another  State,  without  its  express 
permission.  The  testimony  of  those  and  other  writers  on  the  law 
and  usage  of  nations  was  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  United 
States,  in  prohibiting  all  the  belligerent  powers  from  equipping, 
arming,  and  manning  vessels  of  war  in  their  ports,  had  exercised 
a  right  and  a  duty  with  justice  and  moderation.  By  their  treaties 
with  several  of  the  beUigeront  powers,  treaties  formmg  part  of 
tlie  law  of  the  land,  they  had  established  a  state  of  peace  with 
them.  But  without  appealing  to  treaties,  they  were  at  peace 
with  them  all  by  the  law  of  nature ;  for,  by  the  natural  law,  man 
is  at  peace  with  man,  till  some  aggression  is  committed,  which 
by  the  same  law  authorizes  one  to  destroy  another,  as  his  enemy. 
For  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  then,  to  commit  murders  and 
depredations  on  the  members  of  other  nations,  or  to  combine  to 
do  it,  appeared  to  the  American  government  as  much  against  the 
laws  of  the  laud  as  to  murder  or  rob,  or  combine  to  murder  or  rob, 
their  own  citizens ;  and  as  much  to  require  punishment,  if  done 
within  their  limits,  where  they  had  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  or,  on 
the  high  seas,  where  they  had  a  personal  jurisdiction,  that  is  to 
say,  one  which  reached  their  own  citizens  only;  this  being  an 
appropriate  part  of  each  nation,  on  an  element  where  each  has 
a  common  jurisdiction,  (a)^^ 

(a)  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7,  §  104. 

faj  Mr.  JeifenoD'a  Letter  to  M.  Gonet,  June  17, 179B :  Am.  ^tBAa'P«L'^T%/v  V:fc' 
/^i<  See  note  215,  infra,  on  NeutraUty  or  ForeigQ  EDliBtmeiit  A.cU.^ — ^. 
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The  §  437.  The  same  principles  were  afterwards  incorpo- 

TT    '^   A 

States  neu-  T^ted  in  a  law  of  Congress,  passed  in  1794,  and  revised 
traiity  acts,  ^nd  re-«nacted  in  1818,  by  which  it  is  declared  to  be  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  to  augment  the  force  of  any  armed  vessel,  belonging  to  one 
foreign  power  at  war  with  another  power,  witli  whom  they  are  at 
peace ;  or  to  prepare  any  military  expedition  against  the  territories 
of  any  foreign  nation  with  whom  they  are  at  peace ;  or  to  hire  or 
enlist  troops  or  seamen  for  foreign  military  or  naval  service ;  or  to 
be  concerned  in  fitting  out  any  vessel,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostili- 
ties in  foreign  service,  against  a  nation  at  peace  with  tliem ;  and  the 
vessel,  in  this  latter  case,  is  made  subject  to  forfeiture.  The  Presi- 
dent is  also  authorized  to  employ  force  to  compel  any  foreign  vessel 
to  depart,  which  by  the  law  of  nations  or  treaties  ought  not  to  re- 
main within  the  United  States,  and  to  employ  generally  tlie  pubUc 
force  in  enforcing  the  duties  of  neutrality  prescribed  by  the  law.  (a) 

The  Brit-  §  438.  The  example  of  America  was  soon  followed  by 
Enh^stmen?  ^^I'^^t  Britain,  in  the  act  of  Parliament  69  Geo.  III.  eh. 
^^^  69,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  prevent  the  Enlisting  or  Engage- 

ment of  His  Majesty's  Subjects  to  serve  in  foreign  Service,  and  the 
Fitting  out  or  Equipping  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions  Vessels  foj 
warlike  purposes,  without  His  Majesty's  License."  The  previous 
statutes,  9  and  29  Geo.  H.,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  formation  of  Jacobite  armies  in  France  and  Spain,  annexed 
capital  punishment  as  for  a  felony,  to  the  offence  of  entering  the 
service  of  a  foreign  State.  The  59  Geo.  HI.  ch.  69,  commonly 
called  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  provided  a  less  severe  punish- 
ment, and  also  supplied  a  defect  in  the  former  law,  by  introducing 
after  the  words,  "  king,  prince,  state,  or  potentate,''  the  words 
"  colony  or  district  assuming  the  powers  of  a  government,''  in 
order  to  reach  the  case  of  those  who  entered  the  service  of  miac- 
knowlcdged  as  well  as  of  acknowledged  States.  The  act  also 
pro\ided  for  preventing  and  punishing  the  offence  of  fitting  out 
armed  vessels,  or  supplying  them  with  warlike  stores,  upon  wliich 
the  former  law  had  been  entirely  silent. 

Debates  §  439.  In  the  debates  which  took  place  in  Parliament 
menumthe  ^P^^  *^^^  enactment  of  the  last-mentioned  act  iu  1819, 
act  of  1819.  ^^^  QYs.  l\\e  moVJvoxi  fex  M^  YQ.\^eal  in  1823,  it  was  not 
denied  by  Sir  i .  "M.ae]\Mv\,o^\\  ^\i^  Q\Js\si,\  \si«Ji?H^^^^>aa  ^^^^^^^i^  the 
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bill,  that  the  sovereign  power  of  every  State  might  interfere  to 
prevent  its  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  wars  of  other  States,  by 
whicli  its  own  peace  might  be  endangered,  or  its  political  and  com- 
mercial  interests  affected.  It  was,  however,  insisted  tliat  the 
principles  of  neutrality  only  required  the  British  legislature  to 
maintain  the  laws  in  being,  but  could  not  command  it  to  change 
any  law,  and  least  of  all  to  alter  the  existing  laws  for  the  evident 
advantage  of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties.  Those  who  assisted 
insurgent  States,  however  meritorious  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  were  in  a  much  worse  situation  than  those  who 
assisted  recognized  governments,  as  they  could  not  lawfully  be 
reclaimed  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  might,  as  engaged  in  what  was 
called  rebellion,  be  treated  as  rebels.  The  proposed  new  law 
would  go  to  alter  the  relative  risks,  and  operate  as  a  law  of  favor 
to  one  of  tlie  belligerent  parties.  To  this  argument  it  was  replied 
by  Mr.  Canning,  that  when  peace  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  in  1814,  an  article  was  introduced  into  the 
treaty  by  whicli  tlio  former  power  stipulated  not  to  furnish  any 
succors  to  what  were  tlien  denominated  the  revolted  colonies  of 
Spain.  In  process  of  time,  as  tliose  colonies  became  more  power- 
ful, a  question  arose  of  a  difficult  nature,  to  be  decided  on  a  due 
consideration  of  their  de  jure  relation  to  Spain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  their  de  facto  independence  on  the  other.  The  law  of  nations 
afforded  no  precise  rule  as  to  the  course  wliich,  under  circum- 
stances 80  peculiar  as  the  transition  of  colonies  from  their  alle- 
giance to  tlie  parent  State,  ought  to  be  pursued  by  foreign  powers. 
It  was  difficult  to  know  how  far  the  statute  law  or  tlie  common 
law  was  applicable  to  colonics  so  situated.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  in  the  act  of  1819,  to  treat  the  colonies  as  actually 
independent  of  Spahi ;  and  to  prohibit  mutually,  and  with  respect 
to  both,  the  aid  which  had  been  liitherto  prohibited  witli  respect  to 
one  only.  It  was  in  order  to  give  full  and  impartial  effect  to  tlie 
provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  which  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  colonies,  but  did  not  prohibit 
their  exportation  to  Spain,  that  the  act  of  Parliament  declared  that 
the  prohibition  should  be  mutual.  When,  however,  from  tlie  tide 
of  events  flowing  from  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
war  became  probable  between  Prance  and  Spain,  W.  \>^e."aK\a  ^aa^^'^r 
sary  to  review  these  relaUona.  It  was  obvioA\a  W\«A.  \t  'VWi  wrXxsa^i 
broJce  out,  the  British  govermnent  must  eiCkor  ^xXfcxA  \»  l^Y^sikS^ 
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the  prohibition  which  already  existed  with  respect  to  Spain,  or 
remove  from  Spain  the  prohibition  to  which  she  was  then  subject, 
provided  they  meant  to  place  the  two  coimtries  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. So  far  as  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  was 
concerned,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  remove  any  in- 
equality between  the  belligerent  parties,  simply  by  an  order  in 
council.  Such  an  order  was  consequently  issued,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  exporting  arms  and  ammunition  to  Spain  was  removed. 
By  this  measure  the  British  government  offered  a  guaranty  of 
their  bond  fide  neutrality.  The  mere  appearance  of  neutrality 
might  have  been  preserved  by  the  extension  of  the  prohibition  to 
France,  instead  of  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  from  Spain ;  but 
it  would  have  been  a  prohibition  of  words  only,  and  not  at  all  in 
fact ;  for  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Belgic  ports  to  France 
would  have  rendered  the  prohibition  of  direct  exportation  to 
France  totally  nugatory.  The  repeal  of  the  act  of  1819  would 
have,  not  the  same,  but  a  correspondent  effect  to  that  which  would 
have  been  produced  by  an  order  in  council  prohibiting  the  expor- 
tation of  arms  and  ammunition  to  France.  It  would  be  a  repeal 
in  words  only  as  respects  France,  but  in  fact  respecting  Spain;  and 
would  occasion  an  inequality  of  operation  in  favor  of  Spain,  iacon- 
sistent  with  an  impartial  neutrality.  The  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  was  referred  to,  as  vuidicatiug  the  justice  and 
policy  of  preventing  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  country  from  enlist- 
ing in  the  service  of  any  belligerent  power,  and  of  prohibiting  the 
equipment  in  its  ports  of  armaments  in  aid  of  such  power.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  that  government  under  the  presidency  of 
Washington,  and  the  secretaryship  of  Jefferson ;  and  such  was 
more  recently  the  conduct  of  the  American  legislature  in  revising 
their  neutrality  statutes  in  1818,  when  the  Congress  extended  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1794  to  the  case  of  such  miacknowledged 
States  as  the  South  American  colonies  of  Spain,  which  liad  not 
been  provided  for  in  the  original  law.  (a)^^ 

(a)  Annual  Register,  Ixi.  71.    Canning's  Speeches,  iy.  160 ;  r.  84. 

pi*  Neutrality  or  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts.  —  The  laws  for  the  better  preserratioD  of 
neutrality  have  come  into  so  much  notice  since  the  author's  death,  that  it  is  necesoiy 
to  give  them  a  much  fuller  consideration  than  they  receiTed  in  the  text  It  is  pro- 
posed to  consider,  ./{rsf,  the  political  history  of  the  subject  before  the  pisaage  of  the 
statutes  in  question;  second,  the  judicial  construction  they  have  reoeiTed;  aik^llMl 
the  political  biitory  of  the  subject  since  theur  enactment 
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§  440.  The  unlawfulness  of  belligerent  captures,  made    imnmnity 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  State,  is  trai  tem- 
incontestably  established  on  principle,  usage,  and  au-  ^^t  ex^ 
thority.     Does  this  immunity  of  the  neutral  territory  n^^JJijVe*- 
from  the  exercise  of  acts  of  hostility  witliin  its  limits,  ^  ^  ^ 
extend  to  the  vessels  of  the  nation  on  the  high  seas,  and  seas. 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State  ? 

Statutes  for  the  better  preseryation  of  neutrality,  which  have  come  to  be  known 
in  England  as  "  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts/'  had  their  origin  in  the  United  States. 
Thej  arose  out  of  the  endeavor  of  Washington's  administration  to  maintain,  under 
great  difficulties,  neutrality  in  the  wars  of  the  French  ReyolutioD.  In  order  to  secure  the 
aid  of  France  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  the  United  States  had  made  terms  in 
their  Treaty  of  Commeroe,  of  1778,  which  caused  them  great  trouble  afterwards.  By 
the  17th  article  of  that  treaty,  French  public  ships  or  privateers  could  take  their  prizes 
into  American  ports,  without  restriction  of  cause  or  time,  and  the  legality  of  the  cap- 
tures could  not  be  there  inquired  into ;  while  the  United  States  were  bound  to  close 
their  ports  against  prizes  made  from  the  French  by  nations  at  war  with  France,  except 
as  ports  of  refuge  in  stress  of  weather,  and,  in  such  case,  to  require  their  departure  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment.  By  the  22d  article,  privateers  of  a  natioiv  at  war 
with  France  were  to  be  prohibited,  in  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  fitting  them- 
selves, and  from  selling  their  prizes,  or  procuring  stores  beyond  what  should  be  neces- 
sary to  take  them  to  the  nearest  port  of  their  own  country. 

In  1793,  the  French  frigate  Ambuscade  captured  an  English  merchant  vessel,  the 
George,  in  Delaware  Bay,  and  brought  her  to  Philadelphia.  The  United  States 
restored  her,  as  her  capture  was  a  clear  violation  of  sovereign  territorial  right.  M. 
Genet,  ambassador  from  the  French  RepubUc,  had  undertaken  to  fit  out  privateers  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  cruise  against  British  commerce,  and  to  enlist  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  serve  on  board  them.  The  British  claim  for  the  restoration  of  their 
prizes,  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  privateers  which  captured  them  were  fitted  out  in 
our  ports,  presented  g^eat  difficulties,  under  our  treaty.  President  Washington  issued, 
on  the  22d  April,  1798,  his  celebrated  Proclamation  of  Neutrality.  After  reciting  the 
existence  of  war  between  France  on  the  one  part,  and  Great  Britain  and  otlier  powers 
on  the  other,  and  declaring  that  it  was  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
pursue  in  good  faith  a  course  of  conduct  "  friendly  and  impartial  towards  the  belliger- 
ent powers/'  and  exhorting  all  citizens  to  avoid  acts  tending  to  contravene  that  policy, 
it  declared,  that  no  citizen  would  be  protected  against  punishment  or  any  forfeitufe 
which  he  might  incur,  under  the  law  of  nations,  by  "  committing,  aiding,  or  abetting 
hostilities  against  any  of  the  said  powers,  or  by  carrying  to  any  of  them  those  articles 
wliich  are  deemed  contraband  by  the  modern  usage  of  nations."  The  chief  feature, 
however,  of  the  proclamation  was  the  announcement  that  the  President  had  instructed 
the  proper  officers  to  institute  prosecutions  "  against  all  persons  who  shall,  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  violate  the  law  of  nations  with  respect 
to  the  powers  at  war,  or  any  of  them."  At  this  time  the  United  States  had  no  stat- 
uteis  on  the  subject  of  neutrality. 

As  tlie  object  of  M.  Genet  was  not  only  to  use  the  United  States  as  a  base  of  mari- 
time warfare,  but  to  involve  the  country  in  war  with  England,  this  proclamatiQiCL 
was  an  object  of  attack  by  him  and  the  French  party  m  Axxvet\ca^     Cax^^X-M^^  Xk^ 
France  for  her  asuatance  in  obtaining  our  independence,  ayinpaX\i7  VV^v  ^«iancs»!a^ 
institutiona  for  which  France  wu  at  war,  and  the  remaina  oi  ^oa^'a  ifefe\vci%  ^'©qcmX 
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We  have  already  seen,  that  both  the  public  and  private  vessels 
of  every  independent  nation  on  the  high  seas,  and  vrithout  the 
territorial  limits  of  any  other  State,  are  subject  to  the  municipal 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  they  belong.^^  This  jurisdiction 
is  exclusive,  only  so  far  as  respects  offences  against  the  municipal 

England,  combined  to  make  the  support  and  execution  of  this  proclamatioD  matter  of 
great  difficulty.    Am.  State  Papers,  i.  44. 

The  privateers  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Minister  and  French  consuls,  took  many  prizes,  and  brought  them  into  ports  of  the 
United  States.  In  these  ports,  the  French  consuls  undertook  to  hold  prize  coarti, 
authorized  thereto  by  the  French  Bepublic,  and  to  condemn  and  sell  the  prizes.  The 
British  Minister,  Mr.  Hammond,  remonstrated.  M.  Genet  claimed  the  right  under 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  Treaty  of  Commerce.  The  claim  was  denied  by  the 
United  States  Government,  in  a  letter  by  the  Secretary  of  IState,  Mr.  Jeflferson ;  tnd 
the  ground  was  taken,  that,  of  national  right,  all  judicial  functions  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  must  be  exercised  only  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  such  right  had  not  been  impaired  by  any  treaty  with  France.  (Am. 
State  Papers,  i.  144.)  This,  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  The  Betsey 
(Dallas,  iil.  6,  infra),  put  an  end  to  French  consular  courts  of  prize  in  the  United 
States. 

It  appeared  that  the  French  privateers  were  not  only  fitted  out  and  manned,  bat 
commissioned,  within  the  United  States  ;  and  that  American  citizens  were  enlisted  to 
serve  on  board  them.  M.  Genet  contended  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  did  noC 
forbid  its  citizens  joining  a  foreign  service,  and  that  such  an  act  was,  pro  tanto,  a 
renunciation  of  allegiance ;  that  no  law  prohibited  French  citizens  from  doing  acts  d 
belligerent  business  in  the  United  States,  including  the  giving  and  receiving  of  com- 
missions, not  being  acts  of  violence  or  overt  war.  (Am.  State  Papers,  i.  79,  SS.) 
This  was  denied  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
became  necessary  to  draw  a  line  between  commercial  dealings  with  bdlligerenti  in 
materials  of  war,  and  the  fitting  out  of  vessels,  enlisting  of  men,  and  commissioniiif  of 
officers  here  for  hostile  operations.  The  British  Minister  had  objected  to  the  export 
of  arms  to  France  by  our  citizens,  or  firom  our  ports  by  French  citizens.  In  reply  to 
this,  Mr.  Jefierson  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  of  25th  May,  1798.  ( Jefi*er8on'8  Works, 
iii.  588.  Am.  State  Papers,  i.  69.)  In  that  he  declared  that  *'  the  oonmussion- 
ing,  equipping,  and  manning  vessels  in  our  ports,  to  cruise  against  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerent parties,  is  entirely  disapproved,  and  the  government  will  take  eflectoii 
means  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it ; ''  but  that  the  right  of  our  citizens  "  to  make, 
vend,  and  export  arms,''  wliich  were  mechanical  and  commercial  callings,  was  one 
which  a  foreign  war  could  not  take  away.  If  our  citizens  exported  arms  on  their  own 
account,  they  did  it  subject  to  capture  and  condemnation  by  belligerents. 

In  respect  to  the  fitting-out  of  privateers,  the  government  was  soon  called  upon  to 
act  by  the  bringing  into  Philadelphia  of  a  prize  to  the  French  privateer  Citizen  Genet, 
which  had  been  fitted  out  at  Charleston.  Mr.  Jefierson  wrote  to  M.  Genet,  that  the 
"  arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  to  cruise  agsjwt 
nations  with  whom  they  were  at  peace,  was  incompatible  with  the  territorial  soTe^ 
eignty  of  the  United  States ;  made  them  instrumental  to  the  annoyance  of  those 
nations,  and  thereby  tended  to  compromise  their  peace ;  and  that  he  thought  it  ntos^ 
sary,  as  an  evidence  of  good  fiuth  to  them,  as  well  as  a  public  repuatkMi  ID  tiM 
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laws  of  the  State  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.     It  excludes  the 
exercise  of  tlie  jurisdiction  of  every  other  State  under  its  munici- 

■overeigntj  of  the  countiy,  that  the  anned  vessels  of  this  description  should  depart 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States." 

Genet  claimed  the  right  of  remaining  in  our  ports,  under  the  17th  and  26th  articles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce.  But  the  government  held  that  the  privilege  did  not  ex- 
tend to  vessels  fitted  out  in  gut  ports  to  cruise  against  friendly  commerce. 

The  British  Minister  claimed  that  the  prizes  captured  by  such  cruisers,  and  coming 
within  American  jurisdiction,  should  be  restored.  This  claim  was  embarrassing  to 
Washington,  under  the  treaty  with  France.  The  result  was,  a  despatch  of  5th  June, 
1793,  to  tlie  British  and  French  ministers,  which  became  an  epoch  in  American 
neutrality.  It  declared  that  the  fitting-out  and  commissioning  of  cruisers  would  be 
prohibited  hereafter,  and  demanded  the  departure  of  such  vessels  from  our  ports ;  but, 
as  to  the  surrender  of  prizes  already  taken  by  French  privateers  so  fitted  out,  tlie  gor- 
emment  declined  to  enforce  it,  on  the  ground  tliat  these  acts  were  done  in  remote  ports, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  before  the  proclamation,  when  parties  did  not  know  their 
rights  under  the  treaty,  and  t)ie  laws  of  nations  were  not  ascertained,  and  the  difficulty 
of  communication  was  great ;  and  that,  if  the  United  States  did  its  duty  in  suppressing 
such  acts  in  the  ftiture,  it  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  reasonable  measure  of  justice 
between  the  belligerent  powers,  under  the  peculiar  situation  of  .the  country.  It  was 
suggested  also,  that,  if  the  captures  were  invalid,  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  in  the 
United  States  would  deliver  up  the  prizes,  on  private  application  and  suit 

M.  Genet  refused  to  abandon  the  fitting-out  of  privateers,  and  especially,  in  one 
case,  sent  a  privateer,  Le  Petit  Democrat  (previously,  tlie  merchantman  Little  Sarah), 
to  sea,  in  violation  of  his  pledged  word  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  despatch  of  6th  June  was  now  followed  up  by  a  circular  letter  of  4th  August, 
1798,  to  the  collectors  of  customs  throughout  the  United  States.  This  circular  laid 
down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  revenue  officers  as  to  vessels  equipped  in  ports  of 
the  United  States :  1.  The  "  origmal  arming  and  equipping  "  of  vessels  by  belligerents, 
for  military  service,  is  unlawful.  2.  "Equipments  of  merchant-vessels,  purely  as 
such,"  is  lawful.  8.  "Equipments  of  vessels  of  war  in  tlie  immediate  service  of  the 
government  of  any  of  the  belligerent  parties,  which,  if  done  to  other  vessels,  would 
be  of  a  doubtful  nature  as  being  applicable  to  either  commerce  or  war,  are  deemed 
lawful."  4.  Equipments,  by  any  of  tlie  parties  at  war  with  France,  of  vessels  fitted  for 
merchandize  or  war,  whether  with  or  without  commissions,  which  are  doubtfUl  in  their 
nature  as  being  applicable  either  to  commerce  or  war,  are  deemed  lawful.  6.  Applies 
tlie  same  rule  to  French  vessels.  6.  Equipments  of  every  kind,  of  privateers  of  the 
powers  at  war  with  France,  are  deemed  unlawful.  7.  Equipments  of  vessels  which 
are  of  a  nature  solely  adapted  to  war,  are  deemed  unlawful.  8.  Vessels  of  either  of 
the  parties  not  armed,  or  armed  previously  to  their  coming  into  ports  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  not  have  infringed  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  may  lawfully  engage 
or  enlist  their  own  subjects  or  citizens  not  being  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

To  most  of  the  rules  was  added  an  exception,  intended  to  fUlfil  the  17th  article  of 
the  French  treaty,  wliich  is  of  no  general  importance  now. 

Under  these  rules,  tlie  revenue  officers  were  instructed  to  refUse  asylum  to  armed 
vessels  of  a  belligerent,  originally  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  or  to  the  prizes  of 
any  such  vessel.  But  the  **  purchasing  and  exporting,  by  way  of  merchandise,  any 
articles  commonly  called  contraband,  being  generally  warlike  instruments  and  mili- 
tary stores,  are  free  to  all  parties."    Am.  State  Papers,  i.  122. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  issuing  of  these  rules,  Mr.  Seffenaii,  Qii^«*\>iXv  K^>s^ 
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pal  laws,  bnt  it  does  not  exclude  the  exercise  of  the  jiirisdicti(m 
of  other  nations,  as  to  crimes  under  international  law ;  such  as 

(Am.  State  Papers,  i.  186),  wrote  to  M.  Genet,  that  the  President  had  determined  to 
make  the  notice  of  6th  June,  1793,  the  date  of  a  new  rule  as  to  France ;  that  the  Presi* 
dent  would  consider  the  United  States  bound  to  restore  all  prizes  which  had  been 
captured  by  privateers  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  and  brought  into  port  after  that 
day,  or  to  make  compensation  therefor ;  and  that  the  President  therefore  expected  the 
French  Minister  to  deliver  up  to  the  government  all  prizes  taken  by  such  vessels  and 
brought  into  port  after  that  date. 

A  new  rule  was  also  applied  to  Great  Britain,  founded  on  the  despatch  of  5th  Jnne, 
and  the  letter  to  M.  Genet  of  7th  August,  which  was  declared  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Jefierson  to  Mr.  Hammond,  of  6th  September,  1798.  (Am.  State  Papers,  i.  165.)  Thii 
rule  was,  that  restitution  was  refused  of  prizes  brought  into  the  United  States  before 
the  notice  of  5th  June ;  but  was  to  be  made  of  prizes  brought  into  port  alter  that  and 
before  the  7th  August,  with  compensation  in  de&ult  of  restitution.  This  was  on  the 
ground  that  the  United  States,  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with  France  under  its 
treaty,  had  purposely  forborne  to  use  all  the  means  in  its  power  for  the  restitutioD  of 
such  vessels.  As  to  prizes  so  taken  and  brought  in  after  the  7th  August,  the  Presi- 
dent felt  bound  to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  for  their  restitution ;  but,  if  these 
fiedled,  he  did  not  admit,  as  a  rule,  an  obligation  to  make  compensation,  but  left  the 
cases  for  special  consideration  as  they  should  occur. 

After  the  7th  August,  1798,  it  is  believed  that  no  privateers  were  fitted  out;  and 
those  which  had  been  fitted  out  in  ports  of  the  United  States  before  that  time, 
and  had  returned,  were  not  pennitted  to  go  to  sea  with  armaments  on  board.  In  De- 
cember, 1793,  M.  Genet  was  superseded,  at  Washington's  request,  by  a  new  ministo', 
who  was  instructed  to  disarm  the  privateers  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  to  remove 
the  consuls  who  had  acted  in  violation  of  the  proclamation,  circular,  and  despatches 
of  Washington,  and  to  disavow  the  acts  of  M.  Genet. 

The  trials  of  Guinet  and  Henfield,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Lies  Jumeani 
(afterwards  I-.e  Cassius),  and  oilier  acts  of  the  government,  are  involved  in  the  jodidil 
proceedings,  and  are  considered  under  the  subsequent  head  of  the  Judicial  History  of 
tliis  subject. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  (December,  1793),  Washington 
communicated  his  proclamation,  despatches,  and  circulars,  with  the  facts  that  pre- 
ceded and  attended  them,  and  suggested  legislation  for  tlie  better  preservation  of 
neutrality.  Congress  approved  the  policy  of  the  President,  and  passed  the  celebrated 
statute  of  6th  June,  1794  (U.  S.  Laws,  i.  381),  generally  called,  at  the  time,  the 
Neutrality  Act. 

The  course  pursued  by  Washington  and  his  Cabinet,  in  sustaining  neutrality  and 
impartiality,  has  received  the  commendations  of  the  masters  of  public  law  in  all 
nations.  Aided  by  the  genius  of  two  such  men  as  Hamilton  and  Jefiferson,  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  well  supported ;  but  his  task  was  a  hard  one.  The  French  had 
a  constant  appeal  to  the  gratitude  and  sympathy  of  the  Americans ;  ix>pular  feeling 
ran  high ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  criminal  cases  was  doubtftil ;  and  the  power 
of  the  government — itself  a  recently  inaugurated  experiment — to  resist  popular  opin- 
ion, had  never  been  tested.  He  had  no  navy,  nor  even  a  navid  department,  and  sub- 
stantially no  army.  He  y?a;&  o\]i\\^ed  \a  tely  u^n  the  militia  of  the  States  to  make  the 
seizure  of  vessels  and  vexaoiv^,  vjXiet^  T^%\%\a5v^  -w^  ^^axss.^.  TW  French  privateer 
Republican  was  seized  at  ^ew  XqtVl  Xj-j  ^Q,N«srMst  CXsa\»\w,^vv^  "^^^Na^s^  %Rnt!^^ 
June,  1798,  and  iwas  retained  m  c^X»^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*^^^  ^  1^>  '*'»^««e^  ^^ 
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piracy,  and  other  offences,  which  all  nations  have  an  equal  right 
to  judge  and  to  punish.  Does  it,  then,  exclude  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  right  of  capturing  enemy's  property  ? 

strances  of  M.  Genet,  and  with  the  acknowledgments  of  Mr.  Hammond.  See  Am. 
State  Papers,  i.  152-4.    Hamilton's  Works,  iv.  424. 

Mr.  Randolph,  now  Secretary  of  State,  writes  to  Mr.  Jay,  Aug.  11, 1794,  in  proof 
of  our  honest  efforts  to  preserve  neutrality,  that  the  militia  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia, 
"actually  marched,  at  a  moment's  warning,  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles,  to 
seize  a  vessel  supposed  to  he  under  preparation  as  a  French  privateer."  Writings  of 
Washington  (Sparks's),  ii.  42. 

In  1816,  during  the  civil  wars  between  the  South  American  provinces  and  the 
parent  States  in  Europe,  the  Portuguese  Minister  complained  that  privateers  were 
fitted  out  in  American  ports,  and  sailed  thence  under  colors  of  the  revolted  Portuguese 
colonies,  often  officered  and  manned  by  Americans,  and  returned  to  American  ports 
and  were  refitted.  He  acquitted  the  government  of  any  want  of  disposition  to  pun- 
ish the  offenders,  and  suggested  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  want  of  preventive 
remedies  in  the  act  of  1794.  He  said,  **  I  am  persuaded  that  my  magnanimous  sov- 
ereign will  receive  a  more  dignified  satisfaction  and  worthier  of  his  high  character, 
by  the  enactment  of  such  laws  by  tlie  United  States  as,  insuring  the  respect  due  to 
his  flag  in  future,  would  show  their  regard  for  His  Mcyesty,  than  in  the  punishment  of  a 
few  obscure  offenders."  (M.  J.  Correa  de  Serra  to  Mr.  Monroe,  20th  December,  1816.) 
President  Madison,  within  a  week  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  on  the  26th  December, 
sent  a  message  to  Congress,  calling  its  attention  to  an  enlargement  of  the  preventive 
powers  under  the  statute,  and  recommending  that  power  be  given  to  require  security 
against  improper  employment  of  vessels,  and  to  seize  and  detain  them  in  suspicious 
cases.  Mr.  Forsyth,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  sketched  the  changes  proposed  by  the  committee,  which  were 
considered  satis&ctory  by  tlie  administration ;  and,  on  the  8d  March,  1817,  an  act  was 
passed,  limited  to  two  years,  which  was  made  permanent  by  the  act  of  20th  April,  1818. 
The  latter  act  repealed  the  act  of  1794,  and  renewed  its  provisions,  but  with  the  addi- 
tional preventive  powers.  The  amended  acts  of  1817  and  1818  were  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Portuguese  Minister,  who  considered  tlie  preventive  powers  of  fiu:  more 
value  than  those  which  merely  punished  a  completed  offence.  The  new  clauses  required 
the  owners  or  consignees  of  any  armed  vessel  to  give  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties  in 
double  the  value  of  the  vessel,  cargo,  and  armament,  that  it  should  not  be  employed 
by  them  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  any  State  or  people  vdth  whom  the 
United  States  were  at  peace ;  and  authorized  the  revenue  officers  to  detain  any  vessel 
about  to  depart  under  circumstances  rendering  it  probable  that  she  would  be  so 
employed.  (§§  10, 11,  act  20th  April,  1818.)  At  the  same  time,  from  a  suggestion  of 
the  Spanish  Minister  that  the  South  American  provinces  in  revolt,  and  not  recog- 
nized as  independent,  might  not  be  included  in  the  word  *'  state,"  the  words  ''  colony, 
district,  or  people,"  were  added. 

Persons  in  the  service  of  the  insurgent  colonies  seized  upon  two  places  near  the 
American  coast,  but  beyond  our  jurisdiction,  and  not  within  the  certain  limits  of  any 
responsible  power  (Amelia  Island  and  Galveston),  and  made  them  bases  of  naval 
operations  against  Spain  and  Portugal.    President  Madison  having  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  this  state  of  things.  Congress  recommended  Wx^e  %\i\f^T««»ss^ 
of  these  establishments,  and  the  President  took  the  extreme  ftXiep  oi  \n^«2KSxk^  ^«c&. 
up  by  mJJItarjr  force,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  lYiey  -ww^  ^  \axA  oi  \i3»Kt- 
jiMtional  naJsaDce,  which  it  waa  in  our  power  to  suppreM  wthoMt  ^  B«no^a»  Vv^a.^«ft.^ 
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This  right  of  capture  is  confessedly  such  a  right  as  may  be 
exercised  within  the  territory  of  the  belligerent  State,  within  the 

territoriality  of  any  responsible  sovereign.  The  committee  of  Congress  reasons  tbaX: 
**  If  not  checked  by  all  the  means  in  the  power  of  the  goyemment,  the  existence  of 
these  establishments  would  have  authorized  claims  from  the  subjects  of  any  foreigxi 
gOYemmcnts  for  indemnities,  at  the  expense  of  this  nation,  for  captures  by  our  people 
in  vessels  fitted  out  in  our  ports,  and,  as  could  not  fail  of  being  alleged,  countenanced 
by  the  very  neglect  of  the  necessary  means  of  suppressing  them." 

II.  Thb  United  States  Statutes  for  the  Better  PRESERVATiosr  of  Neutrautt. 

The  original  and  chief  act  is  that  of  5th  June,  1794.  It  was  continued  in  force  for  t 
limited  time  by  the  act  of  2d  March,  1797,  and  perpetuated  by  the  act  of  24th  April, 
1800.  On  the  14th  June,  1797,  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  citizens  finom  privateer- 
ing against  nations  in  amity  with  the  United  States.  The  amended  act,  giving  pre- 
ventive powers,  was  passed  3d  March,  1817.  The  whole  subject  was  codified  in  the 
act  of  20th  April,  1818,  and  the  former  acts  repealed. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1818  are  as  follows  :  — 

Sect.  1  prohibits  any  citizen  within  the  United  States  from  accepting  and  exercising 
a  commission  to  serve,  in  war,  any  foreign  State,  &c.,  against  any  State,  &c.,  with  which 
the  United  States  are  at  peace. 

(The  phrase  used  throughout  the  act  is  "any  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district, 
or  people.") 

Sect.  2  makes  it  criminal  for  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  enlist  on 
board  any  armed  vessel  of  a  foreign  State,  &c.,  whether  public  vessel  or  privateer;  or 
to  procure  any  other  person  so  to  enlist ;  or  to  go  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  so  enlisting,  —  with  an  exception,  permitting  such  enlistment 
on  board  a  vessel  of  a  subject  of  the  State  owning  the  vessel,  where  it  was  completely 
fitted  and  commissioned  as  a  vessel  of  war  before  its  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and 
tlje  person  enlisting  was  only  transiently  within  the  United  States. 

Sect.  3  makes  it  criminal  for  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  fit  out  or  ann 
a  vessel,  or  attempt  or  procure,  or  be  concerned  in,  &c.,  with  intent  that  it  shall  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  State  to  commit  hostilities  against  any  State  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  or  issue  or  deliver  a  commission  to  such  a  vessel  witb 
like  intent.  This  section  also  forfeits  the  vessel,  her  stores  and  armament,  and  all 
materials  procured  for  building  and  equipping  her. 

Sect.  4  relates  to  privateering  by  citizens  against  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  6  makes  it  criminal  for  any  person  in  the  United  States  to  increase  of 
augnient  the  force  of  any  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  of  a  foreign  State,  or  to  attempt 
or  procure,  or  be  concerned  therein,  whicli  State  is  at  war  with  a  State  in  amity 
with  the  United  States,  by  adding  or  increasing  the  force  of  "  any  equipment  soldy 
applicable  to  war." 

Sect.  G  makes  it  criminal  for  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  begin  or  set  oo 
foot,  or  provide  means  for,  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from 
thence  against  any  foreign  State  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  peace. 

Sect.  7  gives  the  district  courts  jurisdiction  of  complaints  for  captures  made  within 
a  marine  league  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  8  authorizes  the  President  to  employ  the  land  or  naval  forces  or  militia 
to  prevent  such  enterprises  or  expeditions,  and  to  take  possession  of  or  detain  say 
vessel  or  her  prizes,  in  order  to  execute  tlie  provisions  of  the  act,  or  to  make  r«stitii* 
■?on  if  80  adjudged. 

Sect.  9  auUiorizes  t\ie  em\k\o^Tneii\.  oi  \>\«t  %«ssv^  t<^T^:e  to  compel  the 
&42 
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enemy's  territory,  or  in  a  place  Tjelonging  to  no  one ;  in  short,  in 
any  place  except  the  territory  of  a  neutral  State.  Is  the  vessel  of 
a  neutral  nation  on  the  high  seas  such  a  place  ? 

of  anj  yessel  which,  by  treaty  or  the  law  of  nations,  ought  not  to  remain  within  the 
United  States. 

Sect.  10  requires  the  owners  or  consignees  of  armed  vessels  about  to  sail  from 
the  United  States,  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  gire 
security  that  the  same  shall  not  be  employed  by  them  in  hostilities  against  any  State 
with  which  the  United  States  is  at  peace. 

Sect  11  authorizes  reyenue  officers  to  detain  any  vessel,  manifestly  built  for  war- 
like purposes,  whose  cargo  shall  consist  chiefly  of  mimitions  of  war,  when  the  circum- 
stances render  it  probable  that  she  is  intended  to  be  used  in  hostilities  against  any 
State  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  peace. 

III.    JUPICIAL  niSTORY  OF  THK  SUBJBCT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATKS. 

UniteH  States  v.  Gideon  UenfieU  (Wheaton's  State  Trials,  49).  The  defendant  was 
an  American  sailor,  who  shipped  in  the  French  privateer  Citoyen  Genet  at  Charleston, 
while  France  was  at  war  with  England,  and  was  indicted  at  common  law  for  enlisting 
in  violation  of  the  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The  judges  ruled  that  the  act 
charged  was  a  crime.  In  defence,  it  was  shown  that  he  enlisted  before  the  proclama- 
tfon,  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  and,  when  told  of  its  illegality,  had  expressed  his  regret. 
He  was  acquitted  by  tlie  jury.  This  trial  was  promoted  by  the  administration  of 
Washington  with  earnestness,  Hamilton  lending  his  aid  out  of  court.  It  was  regarded 
as  important,  chiefly  because  M.  Genet  undertook  to  protect  Henfield  from  trial,  and  to 
deny  that  his  act  was  an  indictable  offence.  It  is  the  earliest  important  State  trial  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  held  in  July,  1798. 

The  Betsey  (Bee,  67).  An  American-built  vessel,  the  Hector,  was  fitted  out  and 
commissioned  at  Charleston  by  Genet,  and  sent  to  sea  as  the  French  privateer  Vain- 
queur  de  la  Bastile ;  cruised  and  returned  to  United  States,  and  was  detained  and 
dismantled  by  the  United  States  Government  at  Wilmington,  N.C. ;  and  saUed 
thence,  unarmed,  as  a  foreign  vessel.  In  Hayti,  she  was  equipped  and  commissioned 
by  the  French  authorities,  in  August,  1794,  and  brought  a  prize,  the  Betsey,  into 
Charleston,  in  1795.  The  District  Court  held,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
fitting-out,  by  aid  of  which  the  capture  was  made,  was  not  in  violation  of  our  laws  or 
rights. 

The  Brothers  (Bee,  76).  It  was  held  that  the  repairing  of  the  waist,  and  cutting  two 
ports  in  it  for  guns,  at  a  port  of  the  United  States,  of  a  vessel  fitted  out  and  commis- 
sioned as  a  vessel  of  war  when  she  entered,  did  not  constitute  an  augmenting  of  her 
force,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  6th  June,  1794.  This  was  a  claim  by  the 
British  Consul  for  the  restoration  of  a  prize  taken  by  the  Port  de  Paix. 

The  Nanci/  (Bee,  78).  The  French  privateer  Fonspertius  came  to  Charleston 
unarmed  :  leave  to  arm  her  was  asked  and  refused.  After  a  cruise,  she  returned  with 
guns  mounted  and  a  prize.  The  court  restored  the  prize ;  being  satisfied  that  she  did 
take  on  board  the  guns  at  Charleston  to  be  used  as  her  armament,  and  that  the  act 
was  an  illegal  augmentation  of  force. 

The  Betsey  Cathcart  (Bee,  292).  The  District  Court  restored  the  prize  taken  by  the 
French  privateer  Citoyen  de  Marseilles,  on  the  g^und  tliat  the  privateer  had,  before 
the  capture,  augmented  her  force  by  taking  in  additional  guns  at  a  port  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Sloop  Betsey  (Dallas,  iii.  6).  It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  no  fotQ,v^ 
consul  could  adjudicate  within  the  United  States  n]^n  a  pnze  *,  «cii^>2baX^<^T^\fii»^ 
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Distinc-        S  441.  A  distinction  has  been  here  taken  between  the 

tion  be- 

tween  public  public  and  the  private  vessels  of  a  nation.  In  respect  to 
vesse^^      its  pvbUc  vcsscls,  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  neither 

States  Difltrict  Courts  in  Admiralty  had  jurisdiction  to  inquire,  on  petition  of  the 
owner  of  a  vessel  tA-ought  into  our  ports  as  prize  to  a  foreign  cruiser,  whether  the  cap- 
ture was  made  in  violation  of  our  own  sovereign  rights,  and,  if  so,  to  restore  the  prize 
to  the  petitioner.  The  charge  in  this  case  was,  that  the  captor,  the  French  privateer 
Citoyen  Grenet,  had  been  fitted  out  at  Charleston,  in  violation  of  our  rights  and  duties 
as  a  neutral  sovereignty. 

Le  Cassius,  previously  Les  Jumeaux  (United  States  v.  Peters,  Dallas,  iii.  121 ;  and 
United  States  v.  Guinet,  Wheaton's  State  Trials,  98).  Les  Jumeaux  was  originally  a 
British  cutter  engaged  in  the  Guinea  trade,  pierced  for  twenty  guns,  ten  on  a  side ; 
hut  only  carrying  four  guns  in  broadside,  and  two  swivels.  Passing  into  French 
ownership,  she  came  from  the  West  Indies  to  Philadelphia  in  December,  1794,  with  a 
cargo,  and  entered  at  the  custom-house  as  a  merchantman.  She  was  in  a  rotten 
state,  and  work  was  then  begun  upon  her  by  carpenters.  She  was  at  this  time  owned 
by  Le  Maistre,  the  first  French  purchaser,  and  seven  other  Frenchmen,  in  joint  stock. 
Her  twenty  ports,  for  which  she  was  originally  pierced,  were  opened,  and  some  changes 
were  made  in  her  upper  deck.  These  attracted  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
officers,  who  communicated  their  suspicions  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  directed 
the  recent  equipments  to  be  removed,  and  the  vessel  to  be  restored  to  the  condition  she 
was  in,  as  respects  warlike  capacity,  when  she  arrived.  Under  that  order,  her  ports 
were  closed,  and  the  new  ringbolts  in  the  deck  were  unfixed.  She  then  sailed  openly 
from  Philadelphia  in  the  same  condition  in  which  she  arrived  there,  with  her  four  guns 
and  two  swivels,  in  ballast,  with  an  ordinary  mcrcliant-crew,  and  clearing  at  the 
custom-house  for  St.  Domingo.  Off  the  Delaware  bank  of  the  river,  about  sixty 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  she  took  on  board  four  guns,  some  muskets,  and  other 
articles,  and  a  number  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  the  pilot-boat  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  made  an  effort  to  take  down  six  more  guns,  by  night.  The  public  ofr 
cers  seem  to  have  been  very  vigilant,  stopped  the  bout,  and  seized  tlie  guns  and  the 
persons  on  board.  These  facts  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  government, 
orders  were  sent  to  follow  the  vessel  and  arrest  her ;  and  a  militia  force  frx>ni  Delaware 
was  sent  down  in  a  cutter.  Les  Jumeaux  was  f^und  to  have  a  large  crew  on  board, 
well  armed,  and  her  guns  trained.  Partly  by  the  exhibition  of  superior  force,  and 
partly  by  a  fraud  practised  upon  the  commander  of  the  party,  Les  Jumeaux  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  sea.     This  was  Jan.  2,  1795. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Pickering,  immediately  issued  an  order,  dated  Jan.  6, 
1795,  to  the  governors  of  all  the  seaboard  States,  reciting  the  facts,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  vessel,  with  directions  to  seize  her  and  her  commander,  if  she  should 
come  into  any  of  their  ports.  Proceedings  were  had  against  the  guns  and  tackle 
attempted  to  be  taken  down  in  the  pilot-boat,  under  the  clause  of  tlie  act  of  1714, 
which  forfeits  materials  procured  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  a  vessel  to  cruise,  &c ; 
and  they  were  condemned  and  sold. 

The  government  then  procured  an  indictment  against  one  Jean  Eticnne  Guinet, 
a  French  resident  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  charge  of  having  been  knowingly  concerned 
in  unlawfully  fitting  out  and  arming  this  vessel  with  the  intent  that  she  should  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  French  Republic  to  cruise  against  the  subjects  and 
property  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  Guinet  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  trial  was 
had  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Pennsylvania,  before  Judge  P!atte^ 
son.  The  defence  was  pVaceOi  cAii^^^  M^oxi  v«q  ^a>M5A&,— first,  that,  if  an  tmlawAii  act 
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the  right  of  visitation  and  search,  of  capture,  nor  any  other  belli- 
gerent right,  can  be  exercised  on  board  such  a  vessel  on  the  high 
seas.    A  public  vessel,  belonging  to  an  independent  sovereign,  is 

had  been  done,  the  defendant  waa  not  cognizant  of  it ;  and,  secondly^  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  vessel  was  intended  bj  any  one  to  cruise  in  the  French 
service  or  against  British  property,  or  tliat  the  sending  of  guns  on  board,  or  the  en- 
deavoring to  send,  was  done  with  such  intent,  —  the  vessel  being  a  private  merchant- 
man, with  no  pretence  of  a  commission,  and  no  proof  of  an  intent  to  get  one  from  the 
French  Republic.  Jud^e  Patterson  instructed  the  jury  that  the  converting  a  slightly 
armed  merchantman  into  a  vessel  better  suited  and  designed  for  hostilities,  by  adding 
to  her  warlike  force,  was  as  much  a  fitting-out  and  arming  within  the  act  as  if  the 
vessel  had  not  been  originally  armed  at  all.  He  submitted  to  the  jury  whether 
the  guns,  &c.,  put  on  board  secreUy,  in  connection  with  the  secret  increase  of  her 
crew  and  the  clearance  at  the  custom-house  as  in  ballast,  could  have  been  intended  as 
merchandise,  and,  if  not,  whether  they  could  have  been  any  thing  else  than  part  of  an 
equipment  for  war.  As  the  United  States  were  not  at  war,  and  France  was,  and  the 
owners  and  managers  were  French,  and  the  affair  was  secretly  conducted,  he  said 
the  jury  were  authorized  to  find  that  the  intention  was  that  she  should  be  employed 
in  the  service^  of  the  French  Republic  to  cruise  against  the  nation  with  which  she 
was  then  at  war.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  Guinet  was  sentenced  to 
one  year's  imprisonment  and  four  hundred  dollars  fine. 

This  was  the  first  conviction  under  the  act  of  1794,  and  the  indictment  was  found 
in  less  than  a  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Les  Jumeaux  proceeded  directiy  from  the  Delaware  to  San  Domingo,  —  then  a 
French  island,  —  attempting  no  acts  of  hostility,  on  her  i)assage,  where  she  was  sold  to 
the  French  Government  by  her  owners,  Feb.  7, 1795,  by  a  regular  transfer;  her  arma- 
ment was  completed,  and  she  was  regularly  conmaissioned  as  a  ship  of  war  of  the 
French  Republic,  under  the  name  of  the  Cassius.  One  Samuel  Davis,  an  Ameri- 
can, was  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy,  Feb.  10,  and  put  in  com- 
mand of  her ;  and  she  went  upon  a  cruise.  May  20,  1795,  she  captured  the  brig 
William  Lindsay,  and  gent  her  into  a  French  port,  where  she  was  regularly  con- 
demned as  prize,  by  a  prize  court.  Aug.  4,  1795,  she  came  to  Philadelphia,  reported 
as  a  French  vessel  of  war ;  and  there  Messrs.  Yard  and  Eetland,  the  owners  of  the 
William  Lindsay,  libelled  her  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  Admiralty  to  recover  damages  for 
an  illegal  capture  of  that  vessel.  This  suit  was  commenced  Aug.  5,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  her  arrival.  M.  Adet,  the  French  Minister,  on  the  9th  August,  com- 
plained of  this  seizure  of  a  French  vessel  of  war  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  with  France 
and  of  sovereign  rights  accorded  by  all  nations.  The  government  rephed,  that,  under 
our  Constitution,  the  executive  could  not  take  a  vessel  out  of  the  custody  of  a  court, 
which  held  it  regularly  to  try  a  question  of  private  right.  The  United  States  Attorney 
suggested  to  the  French  Minister  that  he  could  himself  release  the  vessel  from  judicial 
custody,  in  a  regular  and  ordinary  way,  by  giving  security  for  her  value,  as  this  was 
a  private  suit  for  damages.  This  he  refused  to  do ;  and,  by  letter  of  18th  August, 
he  requested  the  United  States  Government  to  cause  such  security  to  be  given.  He 
added  that  the  Cassius  was  on  an  important  mission,  which  might  fail  by  this  arrest, 
and  intimated  the  liability  of  the  United  States  therefor.  This  proposal  was  rejected 
by  the  United  States  Government,  on  the  ground  tiiat  the  question  whether  she  was 
really  and  bond  Jide  a  public  ship  of  war,  or  only  ostensibly  so,  was  a  fact  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  and  that,  if  the  government  intervened  to  release  her,  and  permitted  her  to 
go  to  sea  without  satisfying  itself  as  to  the  condition  andn^YiXa  oi  >^^^^%%>^,^\w^^ 
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exempt  from  every  species  of  visitation  and  search,  even  within 
the  territoridl  jurisdiction  of  another  State ;  a  fortiori^  must  it  be 
exempt  from  the  exercise  of  belUgerent  rights  on  the  ocean,  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  no  one  nation,  (a)^^ 

she  had  once  notoriously  added  to  her  armament  in  our  ports,  the  quesdon  might  arise 
whether  the  United  States  might  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  all  the  damage 
she  might  do  and  had  done.  The  goyernment  was  not  willing,  having  such  a  vessel 
here  in  custody,  to  interfere  actively  to  release  her,  until  tlje  fiicts  as  to  her  conver- 
sion into  a  French  public  ship  sliould  be  determined,  and  the  possible  obligadoos 
of  the  government  be  settled  to  its  own  satis&ction. 

In  the  District  Court,  at  the  same  time,  Messrs.  Yard  and  Ketland  had  arrested 
Davis,  the  commander  of  the  Cassius,  to  answer  for  the  damages  for  the  illegal 
capture  of  the  William  Lindsay.  The  French  Minister  demanded  the  release  of  the 
commander,  as  well  as  of  the  vessel.  The  British  Minister  also  intervened,  and 
urged  the  government  to  seize  and  retain  the  Cassius  as  having  been  fitted  out  in 
violation  of  neutrality.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  government  instructed  the  United 
States  Attorney,  Mr.  Rawle,  to  watch  the  cause,  on  the  part  of  tlie  government,  and 
to  see  that  the  fact  of  her  being  a  bond  Jicle  French  public  ship  be  duly  ascertained ; 
and,  if  so,  that  the  question  of  her  consequent  exemption  from  civil  proceedings  be 
suggested  and  presented,  as  well  as  the  question  whether  the  court  could  try  the 
validity  of  her  captures,  if  made  jure  belli,  and  sustained  in  a  regular  French  prize 
court.  So,  as  to  tlie  privilege  of  her  commander,  if  duly  commissioned  in  the  French 
service. 

Mr.  Rawle  accordingly  filed  a  suggestion  of  her  public  character  and  consequent 
exemption  in  the  District  Court,  and  praying  for  her  release,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
Davis,  on  the  same  ground.  It  was  suggested  to  the  French  Minister  that  this 
ground  of  defence  might  be  interposed  by  him  in  the  same  court ;  but  he  declined 
to  act  in  the  judicial  tribunals,  and  confined  himself  to  the  political  department  of  the 
government.  At  the  same  time  with  this  suggestion  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
in  the  original  cause  in  the  District  Court,  Davis,  the  commander,  filed,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a  motion  for  a  prohibition  upon  the  District 
Court.  In  this  motion,  he  alleged  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy, 
and  the  Cassius  a  duly  commissioned  ship  of  the  French  navy ;  that  he  had  cap- 
tured the  William  Lindsay  under  his  commission,  as  enemy's  property,  and  that  she 
had  been  duly  condemned  as  a^  prize  by  a  French  prize  court  in  San  Domingo ;  and 
that  the  Cassius  could  not  be  proceeded  against,  under  the  law  of  nations  and  under 
^the  treaties  between  France  and  the  United  States,  in  a  civil  tribunal,  to  answer  for 
such  a  capture,  and  that  he  had  tlie  like  exemption. 

This  motion  was  fully  argued,  the  alleged  facts  being  admitted ;  and  the  court 
granted  the  prohibition.  (United  States  v.  Richard  Peters,  Judge,  &.c.,  Dallas  iii. 
121.)  This  ended  the  proceedings  in  the  District  Court.  The  libel  was  dismissed 
on  the  24th  August. 

It  will  be  seen,  that,  so  far,  the  questions  in  tlie  courts  did  not  at  aU  turn  upon  the 
illegal  outfitting  of  tlie  vessel,  or  her  violation  of  our  neutrality.  The  suit  was  a 
private  suit  for  damages,  for  a  capture  alleged  to  have  been  in  viohition  of  the  laws  of 
war.    The  reasons  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  granting  the  prohibition  are  not  given  in 

(a)   Vicie  ante,  II 105-101 . 

ran  See  note  6^,  ante,lLx^m\>\AOTvoi^\3^i\\<iX^%^0ka>^  \v^\'^^'ci^a^    «sA\«m^^7^ 
ante,  Impressment  oi  Sewaieii.^— !>• 
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In  respect  to  private  vessels,  it  has  been  said  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. They  form  no  part  of  the  neutral  territory,  and,  when  withm 
the  territory  of  another  State,  are  not  exempt  from  the  local  juris- 

the  report ;  but  it  appears  from  the  writ  of  prohibition  and  Mr.  Rawle's  report,  that  the 
ground  of  the  decision  was  the  obyious  one,  that,  as  the  prize  had  been  regularly  con- 
demned by  a  French  prize  court,  and  had  never  been  within  our  jurisdiction,  a  civil 
tribunal  of  this  country  could  not  retry  tlie  legality  of  the  capture  under  the  laws  of 
war,  and  decree  damages  against  the  capturing  vessel  or  her  commander.  This  is  so 
plain,  that  it  is  said  tha^t  the  counsel  for  the  libellants  offered  to  drop  the  suit,  satisfied 
that  the  prize  had  been  so  condemned  and  the  vessel  duly  commissioned ;  and  Mr. 
Pickering  tells  M.  Adet  (Oct.  1, 1795),  that,  if  the  counsel  for  the  Cassius  had  sug- 
gested and  proved  in  the  District  Court  the  facts  he  showed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  District  Court  would  doubtless  have  dismissed  tlie  libel. 

This  ended  the  first  stage  of  this  now-celebrated  case.  As  the  vessel  was  arrested 
in  this  private  suit  witliin  twenty-four  hours  of  her  arrival,  no  political  question  as  to 
detaining  her  and  refusing  her  asylum  arose ;  and  the  only  act  of  the  government 
consisted  in  declining  to  interfere  for  her  release,  and  in  seeing  that  the  facts  were 
duly  ascertained,  and  tlie  law  applicable  duly  considered  by  the  court. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  warrant  to  the  marshal  from  tlie  District  Court  to  release 
the  Cassius,  another  warrant  was  placed  in  his  hands  from  the  Circtut  Court,  requir- 
ing him  to  hold  her  to  answer  to  an  information  in  the  latter  court.  The  act  of 
1794  gave  half  the  value  of  forfeited  vessels  to  the  informer.  Mr.  Ketland  filed  his 
information  for  tlie  forfeiture,  as  it  is  technically  called,  qui  tarn,  for  the  benefit  as  well 
of  the  treasury  as  of  himself,  on  the  ground  of  tlie  illegal  equipment  of  the  vessel 
the  year  before.  It  was  at  this  time  settled  law  that  such  a  proceeding  is  a  private 
right  of  the  informer,  and  that  the  executive  government  cannot  interfere  with  such  a 
suit  by  him.  It  can  only  decline  to  receive  its  half  of  the  forfeiture,  after  it  is  decreed. 
M.  Adet,  Sept.  22,  1795,  writes  complaining  of  this  second  procedure  against  the 
Cassius  ;  says  he  has  been  advised  that  the  proceeding  is  malicious  and  vexatious  on 
the  part  of  Yard  and  Ketland,  who  are  British  subjects,  though  naturalized  in  tlie 
United  States,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  are  held  at  long  intervals,  so 
that  the  suit  must  be  long  pending;  suggests  that  her  crew  are  deserting,  and  she 
of  no  service  to  the  French  Government ;  adding,  *'  I  have  ordered  her  to  be  dis- 
armed :  from  this  moment  I  abandon  her  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  reservation  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  French  Government." 

Mr.  Pickering  replied  (Oct.  1),  that  the  executive  could  not  take  tliis  case,  any 
more  than  it  could  the  preceding,  from  the  judiciary;  and  that  the  court  had 
decided  that  it  could  not,  in  this  penal  proceeding,  accept  security  for  the  Cassius  in 
lieu  of  the  vessel  herself.  He  states  the  unquestioned  fact,  that  the  Cassius  was,  the 
year  before,  fully  equipped  and  armed  in  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  acts  done 
had  been  already  decided  (United  States  v.  Gtunet)  to  be  a  violation  of  our  laws  of 
neutrality ;  and  adds,  that  the  French  Minister  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  tliis 
matter  should  become  a  subject  of  judicial  inquiry,  and  the  effect  of  the  subsequent 
alleged  transfer  to  the  French  government  a  matter  of  judicial  decision. 

The  United  States  Attorney  was  again  instructed  to  intervene  in  this  cause,  as  in 
the  preceding,  and  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  court  the  defence  of  the 
transfer  to  the  French   Government,  and  her  commission  by  it;   which  he  did^ 
as  before,  in  the  form  of  a  suggestion.     At  the  next  term  ol  \2ti^  <:o\n\  V,^\>'^  "Vb^ 
1796;^  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Pickering,  requests  ML.  AdeX  \o  t«rm!^>3!afe  «^\^«br» 
of  the  bondjkk  transfer  to  the  French  Government,  lor  the  xiafe  oi  ^<ft^Tv\Xfe^^^»^«^ 
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diction.  Tliat  portion  of  the-  ocean  which  is  temporarily  occupied 
by  them  forms  no  part  of  the  neutral  territory ;  nor  does  the  vessd 
itself,  which  is  a  movable  thing,  the  property  of  private  individuals, 

Attorney.  M.  Adet  replies  (April  22),  declining  to  furnish  proofs  to  the  judiciAiy  of  a 
sale  and  payment,  &c.,  saying  that  his  relations  are  solely  with  the  executiTe ;  and 
gives  a  certificate  that  she  is  a  French  puhlic  ship,  duly  commissioDed,  to  which  be 
afterwards,  on  request  of  the  Attorney,  added  the  date  of  her  acqidring  that  character. 
Mr.  Rawle  fears  this  certificate  will  not  be  received  as  legal  proof:  but  M.  Adet 
declines  to  furnish  any  other,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  nation ;  and  informs  the 
Secretary  of  State  (June  3,  1796),  that  the  French  Government  had  ordered  him  to 
ascertain,  in  conference  with  the  Secretary,  the  reparation  for  the  injuries  and 
damages  from  the  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  this  vessel :  and  the  certificate  he 
furnislies  as  a  courtesy  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  not  for  a  cau»e  in 
which  the  French  Government  has  any  further  interest.  At  October  term,  1796, 
the  motion  of  the  United  States  Attorney  for  a  dismissal  of  the  proceedings,  on  the 
grounds  suggested,  came  up  for  argument.  At  the  hearing,  another  question  pre- 
sented itself,  under  the  statute  law,  whether  the  Circuit  Court  could  take  original 
cognizance  of  informations  for  forfeiture  under  the  act  of  1794 ;  and  tlie  court  dis- 
missed the  proceedings,  on  the  ground  that  such  proceedings  must  be  instituted  in 
the  District  Court.  This  dismissal  was  on  the  15th  October,  1796.  On  the  19th 
October,  Mr.  Pickering  wrote  to  M.  Adet,  informing  him  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
suit,  and  adding,  "  The  ship,  now  for  the  first  time  out  of  judicial  custody,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  marshal,  but  ready  to  be  delivered  to  yo»r  order."  To  this  letter 
M.  Adet  made  no  rejily  ;  leaving  the  vessel,  now  disarmed  and  out  of  commission,  on 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  Government.  She  lay  two  years  at  the  wharf,  when  the 
government,  on  the  22d  November,  1798,  gave  notice  to  the  French  Consul-General  of 
its  intention  to  sell  the  vessel  as  perishable,  if  he  knew  no  objection.  He  replied  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  act  in  the  premises.  The  vessel  was  then  sold  at  puUic 
auction,  in  this  deteriorated  state,  for  ."$1,060;  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, gave  a  bill  of  sale  to  the  purchasers,  dated  9th  January,  1797,  in  which  he  recites 
the  proceedings  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  a  forfeiture ;  the  al)andonment  of  her  to  the 
United  States  by  the  French  Minister,  on  the  22d  September,  1795;  her  discharge 
from  the  custody  of  the  court;  the  notice  to  M.  Adet  that  the  vessel  was  subject  to 
his  order,  his  failure  to  make  any  reply  thereto ;  and  the  deterioration  of  the  ves- 
sel, —  as  reasons  for  the  sale. 

This  detailed  account  of  the  case  lias  been  given  rather  in  deference  to  the  great 
importance  which  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  caused  to  l)e  attached  to  it  of 
late,  in  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  than  from  the  importance  it  will  be  found  entitled  to,  alter  this  full  exposition 
of  its  history.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  judicial  decision  was,  that  a  neutral  cannot 
maintain,  in  the  civil  courts  of  his  own  country,  a  private  suit  against  a  foreign 
vessel  of  war,  or  her  commander,  to  recover  damages  for  an  alleged  illegal  capture  of 
his  property,  where  the  capture  was  made  on  the  high  seas,  under  a  regular  belligerent 
commission,  in  time  of  war,  and  had  been  adjudged  lawful  jure  Mli  by  a  regular 
prize  tribunal  of  the  captor's  country,  and  the  prize  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  neutral  country.     As  the  Cassius  was  taken  into  judicial  custody  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  her  arrival,  and  remained  in  that  custody  until  after  she   had  been 
disarmed  and  di8m;\i\\\ed\>y  V\ie^T^vivi\\^\\v:\%v^T,^\A^<i\\s>w<»AlY  abandoned  by  him  to 
the  United  States  GovemmerA.,  V\l\\  «^  t^^X-msv^naqw  ^vst  ^-msmc^^^,^^  ^e^>J>R:^  ^t^^^^ut- 
ment  of  the  UmteOl  SuXea  OoxeTivm^xA  t^^n^^  V^^\J^^^^^^^K5^^ 
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form  any  part  of  the  territory  of  that  power  to  whose  subjects  it 
belongs.  The  jurisdiction  which  that  power  may  lawfully  exercise 
over  the  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  is  a  jurisdiction  over  the  persons 

what  it  would  do  with  an  armed  foreign  yessel  of  war,  within  its  control,  which  had 
on  a  previous  voyage,  before  it  became  a  vessel  of  war,  and  while  it  was  a  private 
vessel  of  French  citizens,  added  warlike  equipments  to  itself  within  our  ports,  in 
violation  of  our  statutes  for  the  preservation  of  our  neutrality.  When  it  came  out  of 
judicial  custody,  it  was  a  stripped,  deteriorated,  and  abandoned  hulk,  and  was  sold  as 
such,  by  public  auction.  The  only  political  action  of  our  government  consisted  in 
tills :  It  refused  to  interfere  to  take  the  vessel  from  the  custody  of  the  judiciary, 
but  instructed  its  attorney  to  see  that  the  &ct  of  its  being  a  hondjide  vessel  of  war  be 
proved  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court,  with  a  motion  for  its  discharge  fVom 
arrest,  on  the  ground  of  its  exemption  as  a  public  ship,  if  it  turned  out  to  be  so. 
What  course  the  executive  would  have  taken  as  to  the  vessel,  if  it  had  passed  out  of 
judicial  custody  before  it  was  abandoned  and  dismantled,  does  not,  of  course,  appear. 
And  that  is  the  only  question  of  interest  to  international  law.  Whether  the  govern- 
ment would  have  restored  her  armed,  with  asylum  continued,  or  armed  yet  ordered 
out  of  the  country  with  future  asylum  denied,  or  would  have  demanded  a  partial  or 
entire  disarmament,  —  all  this  must  be  left  to  coi^ecture. 

For  authorities  on  the  political  and  judicial  history  of  the  Cassius,  see  United 
States  V.  Guinet,  Wheaton's  State  Trials,  93.  United  States  v,  B.  Peters,  Dallas,  ill. 
121.  Ketland  v.  The  Cassius,  Dallas,  ii.  865.  The  correspondence  between  M.  Adet 
and  Mr.  Pickering,  and  Mr.  Hawle's  report,  in  Waiters  Am.  State  Papers  (2d  edit),  ii. 
889-425.  Mr.  Pickering's  despatch  to  Mr.  Pinkney  of  Jan.  16,  1797,  part  relating  to 
the  Cassius :  Waite's  State  Papers,  ii.  136-188.  Mr.  Bemis's  pamphlet  on  American 
Neutrality  (Boston,  1864),  and  Letters  to  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  Aug.  21  and 
22,  1865.  Letters  of  Historicus  (Mr.  Harcourt)  to  the  London  Times  of  Nov.  7, 
1868,  and  April  14,  1866. 

The  MagdaUna  (Talbot  v,  Jansen,  Dallas,  iii.  138).  The  &cts  presented  by  this 
leading  case  on  neutrality  are  these :  The  schooner  Fairplay,  an  American  vessel,  was 
sent  to  Gaudaloupe  in  command  of  Talbot,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1798,  and  there  sold  to  Hedick,  an  American  citizen  temporarily  residing  there. 
Talbot  and  Hedick  both  became  naturalized  at  Gaudaloupe  as  French  citizens,  after 
a  few  days'  residence ;  and  the  schooner,  now  named  L'Ami  de  la  Point  k  Petre,  was 
authorized  as  a  privateer,  under  command  of  Talbot,  by  the  local  French  authorities, 
and  sailed  on  a  cruise.  She  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  Kiver,  and  there 
furnished  guns  to  an  American  vessel  built  and  owned  in  Virginia,  but  then  called 
L'Ami  de  la  Libertc',  commanded  by  one  Ballard,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  held  an 
assignment  of  a  power  to  command  ber  given  by  the  French  Admiral  in  the  United 
States,  and  recogUized  and  authenticated  by  the  French  Consul  at  Charleston.  Bal- 
lard had  gone  through  the  form  of  relinquisliing  the  character  of  a  citizen  of  Virginia 
in  a  court  of  that  State,  but  had  not  been  naturalized  by  French  law  or  visited  French 
territory,  yet  called  himself  a  French  citizen.  The  two  vessels  then  cruised  in  com- 
pany, and  captured  the  brig  Magdalena,  a  Dutch  vessel,  and  brought  her  to  Charles- 
ton. The  Dutch  were  then  at  war  witli  France,  and  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 
Jansen,  tlie  master  of  the  Magdalena,  filed  a  libel  to  compel  Ballard,  who  had  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  brig,  to  make  restitution.  Talbot  ftledae\BiTEk.\AV^x«&^ 
prize  duly  captured  by  him  in  war.  The  cause  came  by  apv^al  V>  \}tk^  ^\i\ic«a^^ 
Court, 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  Ballard  waa  a  cutizen  oi  the  \3mXfe^  %taXe%  \  >0aaX^0asv 
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and  property  of  its  citizens;  it  is  not  a  territorial  jurisdiction. 
Being  upon  the  ocean,  it  is  a  place  where  no  particular  nation  has 
jurisdiction  ;  and  where,  consequently,  all  nations  may  equally 
exercise  their  international  rights.  (6)^ 

pretended  authority  to  him,  given  or  adopted  by  the  French  Consul  at  Charleston,  to 
cruise  in  command  of  an  American  vessel  lying  in  the  United  States,  under  the 
French  flag,  against  commerce  friendly  to  us,  was  invalid ;  that  his  taking  guns  on 
board  in  our  waters  for  that  cruise  was  a  violation  of  our  sovereignty ;  and  that  any 
prize  made  by  him  on  that  cruise,  and  brought  into  our  ports,  must  be  restored.  As 
to  Talbot,  the  court  held,  that,  even  assuming  him  to  be  a  French  citizen  and  his 
Tessel  to  be  a  French  privateer,  his  commission  did  not  authorize  him  to  arm  and  fit 
out  an  American  vessel  in  our  waters,  and  to  make  a  consort  of  her,  when  she  was  not 
commissioned  as  a  French  cruiser,  so  as  to  exempt  their  joint  prizes,  brought  into  our 
ports,  from  being  subject  to  our  jurisdiction,  and  restored  by  our  courts.  The  Magda- 
lena  was  ordered  to  be  restored. 

The  Alfred  (Dallas,  iii.  307).  A  vessel  was  built  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  as  a  privateer  in  the  then  apprehended  war  with  Great  Britain.  The 
controversy  being  adjusted,  she  was  sent  to  Charleston,  and  there  sold  to  a  French 
merchant,  who  took  her  to  a  French  island,  where  she  was  fully  equipped  and  armed 
and  commissioned  as  a  privateer,  sailed  on  a  cruise,  and  captured  the  British  mer- 
chant ship  Alfred,  and  brought  her  to  Charleston.  When  she  left  the  United  States, 
her  equipments  were  imperfect,  but  calculated  for  war,  though  such  as  were  then  fre- 
quently used  in  merchant-vessels.  The  court  held  that  this  was  not  such  a  fitting-ont 
in  the  United  States,  to  cruise  against  friendly  commerce,  as  authorized  a  restitution. 
She  was  lawfully  fitted  out  in  v^ew  of  our  own  hostilities,  and  then  sold  bond  fide  to 
a  private  citizen  of  a  nation  engaged  in  war,  who  sent  her  out  of  the  country 
unchanged,  not  to  cruise,  but  to  go  to  France,  there  to  get  authority  and  means  to 
cruise. 

The  Phoebe  Ann  (Dallas,  iii.  819).  The  court  refused  to  restore 'a  prize  brought 
into  our  ports  by  a  French  privateer,  which  had  previously  made  necessary  nautical 
repairs  in  our  ports,  no  other  act  being  alleged  against  her  as  illegal,  than  taking  out 
and  replacing  her  guns,  to  facilitate  her  repairs. 

The  Exchange  (Cranch,  vii.  IIG).  In  this  case,  an  opinion  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  Exchange  was  alleged  to  be  an 
American  vessel,  the  property  of  the  libellants,  lying  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  unlawful 
custody  of  a  Frenchman  named  Begon,  who  assumed  to  control  her;  and  an  order  of 
restitution  was  prayed  for.  Mr.  Dallas,  the  attorney  for  the  United  States,  intervened 
with  a  suggestion,  that  the  vessel  was  a  public  armed  sliip  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
duly  commissioned  in  France  as  such,  and  visiting  Philadelphia  only  as  a  port  <rf 
necessity.  The  cause  was  argued  by  Pinkney  and  Dallas  for  the  United  States,  and 
Harper  and  Hare  for  the  libellants.     The  decision  was,  that,  assuming  the  vessel  to 

{b)  Rutherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  19.  Azuni,  Diritto  Maritimo,  Part  XL 
ch.  3,  art.  2.  Letter  of  American  Envoys  at  Paris  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Jan.  17, 
1798 :  Waite's  American  State  Papers,  iv.  34. 

[=218  See  also  Ortolan,  Dipl.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  ii.  ch.  10,  tom.  i.  p.  21.  Woolsey's  Introd. 
§64.  Heff\er,  KiUTop.  \"'oV\L<iT.%l^.  Hautefeuille  contends  for  the  same  exemptioB 
in  private  vessels  of  coTiwweTe^i  a.*  Vu  v^^^^  ^^"^^^^  '^'^  xt^x^^^x  ^  territoriality  is  the 
basis  of  exemption.  Dto\v%  ^ea^^t.^fe>^X:t.\'5x^.V\.vL\\A,\^^.  '^^'^^^j^wRkXfe^Sjt^^, 
and  note  67,  arde,  on  Im^tfisameuV  ^i  'e>^^^vi.\— \i . 
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§  442.   Wliatever  may  be  the  true  original  abstract    ^jg^geof 
principle  of  natural  law  on  this  subject,  it  is  undeniable  nations  sub- 
that  the  constant  usage  and  practice  of  belligerent  na-  niy's  goods 
tions,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  subjected  enemy's  vessels  to 
goods  in  neutral  vessels  to  capture  and  condemnation,  *^p*"^' 

have  been  once  the  property  of  the  libellants,  as  she  was  now  a  public  armed  vessel  of  a 
friendly  State,  visiting  our  ports  in  pursuance  of  the  understood  permission  of  nations, 
the  court  would  not  try  the  question/ by  proceedings  against  tlie  vessel  or  her  com- 
mander,  of  the  legality  of  tlie  act  by  which  she  had  been  converted  into  a  public 
ship ;  and  that  it  was  proper  that  the  suggestion  of  her  character  and  immunity  should 
be  made  by  the  attorney  for  the  United  States. 

Santissima  Trinidad  (Brockenbrough,  i.  470.  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  Circuit 
decisions).  The  act  of  1794  is  declaratory  of  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations,  and 
intended  to  aid  the  executive  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Also,  Opinions  of  the 
Attorney-General,  vii.  367. 

Alerta  (Cranch,  ix.  359).  The  French  privateer  L'^pine,  being  at  New  Orleans, 
increased  her  crew  by  secretly  shipping  several  persons  known  to  be  Americans, 
went  to  sea  and  captured  the  Spanish  brig  Alerta,  and  sent  her  into  New  Orleans,  as  a 
port  of  necessity.  On  the  petition  of  the  owner,  the  court  held  that  it  had  jurisdic- 
tion to  inquire  whether  the  prize  was  made  by  a  vessel  which  had  increased  her  force 
for  the  cruise,  in  violation  of  our  sovereign  rights.    Restitution  was  made. 

The  Invincible  (Wheaton,  i.  238).  A  French  privateer,  captured  by  a  British  vessel 
of  war,  and  captured  again  from  the  British  prize  crew  by  an  American  cruiser,  was 
brought  into  a  port  of  the  United  States  for  abjudication  as  prize.  The  original 
French  owner  claimed  restitution,  which  was  allowed,  on  payment  of  salvage  to  the 
American  captor.  The  privateer  was  sold  by  consent,  and  the  proceeds  substituted. 
An  American  citizen  intervened  with  a  claim  against  the  proceeds,  on  the  ground  that 
a  vessel  of  his  liad  been  unlawfully  captured  by  the  privateer  while  under  French 
command.  The  court  decided  that  this  question  could  not  be  inquired  into ;  that 
where  a  privateer,  duly  commissioned  as  such  by  a  belligerent  State,  conies  into  a 
port  of  a  neutral  power,  the  courts  of  that  power  cannot  proceed  against  her  or  her 
officers,  to  obtain  compensation  for  an  alleged  illegal  capture  made  by  her  of  a  vessel 
of  a  citizen  of  that  neutral  power.  The  acts  of  the  privateer,  done  in  execution  of  the 
war-powers,  have  the  same  exemption  from  such  procedure  as  those  of  a  vessel  of 
war  tlie  property  of  a  State.  There  are  a  great  many  dicta  in  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Washington,  but  that  is  the  only  point  decided.  The  reasoning  of  the  decision  is, 
that,  prima  facie,  a  Court  of  Admiralty  has  the  function  of  inquiring  into  violent  dispos- 
sessions of  property  at  sea,  —  that,  if  it  is  suggested  that  the  act  was  done  jure  belli, 
under  authority  of  a  State,  the  court  may  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  authority 
or  commission,  so  far  as  to  detect  piracy,  and  make  sure  that  there  is  a  sovereign  re- 
sponsibility for  the  act ;  but,  if  there  be  such,  it  cannot  pass  upon  the  question  whether 
the  capture,  made  bond  Jide  under  such  authority,  was  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  war.  The  court  may,  however,  for  other  reasons,  continue  its  inquiry,  as  if  it 
is  suggested  that  the  capture  was  made  in  violation  of  the  sovereign  right  of  its  own 
State,  as  when  made  within  its  waters,  or  by  a  vessel  which  had  been  fitted  out  or  other- 
wise equipped  for  the  cruise  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Stale  aa  «ixv^\i\x^«K^N^T- 
eignty.  This  it  may  do,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  apnze  "w\t\\m\\a  yarv%^03ksstu 
But  the  court  did  not  say,  even  as  an  obiter  dictum,  that  the  cv^\  Co\ii\  oi  K.to»w\>2S* 
in  a  private  Buit,  could,  even  on  such  grounds,  proceed  aigaxniaV,  coxv^eoav,  «sA 
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as  prize  of  war.  This  constant  and  universal  usage  has  only  been 
interrupted  by  treaty  stipulations,  forming  a  temporary  conTOh 
tional  law  between  the  parties  to  such  stipulations,  (a)^"^ 

sell  a  vessel  duly  commissioned  and  serring  as  a  public  ship  of  war  of  a  ftveigi 
power. 

Estrella  ( Wheaton,  iy.  298).  A  Venezuelan  priyateer,  haying  increased  her  crew  at 
New  Orleans,  captured  the  Spanish  brig  Estrella,  and  sent  her  to  New  Orleans.  Oa 
claim  of  the  Spanish  owner,  the  Estrella  was  restored. 

Ixi  Amistad  de  Rues  ( Wheaton,  y.  386).  A  Venezuelan  priyateer  captured  a  Spuak 
vessel  on  the  high  seas,  and  sent  her  towards  New  Orleans.  On  her  way,  she 
taken  possession  of  by  a  United  States  ship,  and  carried  into  that  port.  She 
there  libelled  by  the  Spanish  owner  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  for  restitotioii,  at 
the  ground  that  the  privateer  which  captured  her  had  Increased  its  force  within  the 
United  States  before  the  capture,  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws.  The  covt 
decreed  restitution,  and  made  a  Airther  decree  condemning  the  commander  of  the 
privateer  to  pay  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  for  loss  occasioned  by  ^le  csp- 
ture.  An  appeal  from  both  decrees  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  court,  on 
examination  of  the  proofs,  decided  that  the  privateer  had  not  violated  our  neutrslitf 
laws  by  the  work  done  upon  her,  and  dismissed  the  libel.  This  was,  it  will  be  seea, 
only  a  decision  on  a  question  of  evidence ;  and  by  that  decision,  the  whole  suit  fiukd. 
But  Judge  Story,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  thought  proper  to  go  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  terminating  the  suit,  and  said,  that,  if  the  privateer  had 
violated  our  neutrality  laws,  so  as  to  have  warranted  the  decree  of  restitution  of  the 
prize,  that  would  not  have  justified  the  decree  for  damages.  In  explanation  of  Hat 
distinction,  the  learned  judge  shows  that  a  civil  court  of  a  neutral  country  caimoC , 
adjudicate  upon  the  validity  of  a  capture  jure  belli j  as  between  the  captor  and  the 
prize.  Its  only  function  is  to  vindicate  the  offended  sovereignty  of  its  own  country. 
If  a  prize  is  taken  in  war,  in  violation  of  the  territory  or  other  rights  of  a  neutni, 
tlie  neutral  may  undo  the  act,  and  put  the  parties  in  statu  quo  ante^  by  releasing  the 
prize  and  restoring  it  to  the  owner.  And  the  owner  of  the  prize  may  demand  that 
The  neutral  does  this  solely  to  vindicate  its  own  sovereignty,  and  not  with  any  regini 
to  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  capture  as  between  the  parties.  Into  that,  it  need 
not  and  cannot  inquire.  The  fact  that  a  capture  is  made  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
a  neutral  sovereign,  is  no  legal  objection  to  the  capture,  as  between  the  parties.  Con- 
sequently, tlie  neutral  court  cannot  award  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  captured  vess^ 
as  for  a  capture  made  without  probable  cause,  or  as  otherwise  illegal.  With  reference 
to  this  distinction.  Judge  Story  used  the  following  language :  "  The  neutral  nation 
should  fairly  execute  its  own  laws,  and  give  no  asylum  to  the  property  unjustly  cap- 
tured. It  is  bound,  therefore,  to 'restore  the  proi)erty,  if  found  within  its  own  ports. 
Beyond  this,  it  is  not  bound  to  interpose  between  the  belligerents."  This  clause  of 
the  opinion  has  been,  apparently  with  no  attention  to  the  facts  to  which  alone  it  refoi, 
unwarrantably  cited,  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  during  the  recent  cotatroverty,  as 

(a)  Consolato  del  Mare,  cap.  273.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  65, 115-119, 
200-206.  Albericus  Qentilis,  Uisp.  Advoc.  lib.  i.  cap.  27.  Orotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  §§  6,  26 ;  cap.  1,  §  5,  note  6.  Bynkershoek,  Qunst  Jur.  Pah. 
lib.  i.  cap.  14.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7,  §  115.  HeineodaSy  de  Nav.  ob. 
Tect  cap.  2,  §  9.  Loccenius,  de  Jure  Marit  lib.  ii.  cap.  4,  {  12.  Asoni,  INiitla 
timo,  Part  II.  ch.  8,  arts.  1,  2. 

[^  See  note  22&,  infra,  oii'ETQft  %\^\a,¥iA^  Goodi.I«-D. 
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§  443.  Tlie  regulations  and  practice  of  certain  man-    Neutral 
time  nations,  at  diflFerent  periods,  have  not  only  consid-  ladcn  with 
ered  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  laden  in  the  ships  of  a  friend,  ^I£|^  sub- 
liable  to  capture,  but  have  doomed  to  confiscation  the  J.^^{^^^^g" 
neutral  vessel  on  board  of  which  these  goods  were  laden.  ^«  ^^^-^ 

rwi  •  t  1  /»  nances  of 

This  practice  has  been  sought  to  be  justified,  upon  a  some  states. 

an  autliority  to  the  point  that  the  political  department  of  a  neutral  State  is  under  no 
obligation  to  refuse  asylum  to  a  belligerent  cruiser  that  has  violated  its  neutrality. 
(Speech  of  Sir  R.  Palmer,  Attorney-General,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  18, 
1864.)  That  question  was  in  no  way  before  the  court;  the  opinion  had  no  reference 
to  it ;  and,  indeed,  the  question  is  not  a  judicial  one. 

La  Concepcion  (Wheaton,  vi.  235).  The  Supreme  Court  ordered  a  restitution  to 
the  Spanish  owner  of  a  vessel  taken  by  a  privateer  built,  fitted  out,  manned  and 
owned  in  the  United  States,  and  commanded  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  had  sailed  thence  to  cruise  under  the  Buenos  Ayrean  flag  and  commission. 
It  was  proved  tliat,  after  one  cruise,  she  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  the  capture 
was  on  a  second  cruise.  But,  there  being  no  satisfactory  proof  of  a  sale  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  court  held  her  to  be  still  an  American  vessel,  belonging  to  the  same 
owner,  and  decreed  restitution  of  her  prize. 

B-Iio  Corrunes  (Wheaton,  vi.  162).  A  vessel  owned  and  commanded  by  American 
citizens,  and  fitted  out  and  armed  in  Baltimore,  sailed  thence,  under  Buenos  Ayrean 
colors  and  commission,  on  a  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce ;  the  commander  assum- 
ing to  have  become  a  Buenos  Ayrean  citizen,  but  leaving  his  fi^mily  domiciled  in  Balti- 
more. Afler  a  cruise,  she  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  a  form  of  sale  was  gone 
through  with,  to  another  American,  domiciled  there.  She  then  proceeded  on  a 
new  cruise,  and  captured  the  Spanish  vessel  Bello  Corrunes,  which,  after  many 
adventures,  including  a  cruise  as  consort  to  her  captor,  came  into  Newport,  K.I., 
where  slie  was  libelled  in  behalf  of  the  Spanish  owner.  The  court  held  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  privateer  was  still  an  American  citizen;  that  the  sale  at  Buenos 
Ayres  was  only  ostensible ;  that  cruising  as  privateers  against  Spanish  commerce  by 
American  citizens,  under  whatever  foreign  authority,  was  in  violation  of  our  treaty 
with  Spain ;  and  that,  consequently,  our  courts  would  restore  Spanish  prizes  made  by 
such  American  vessels,  when  within  our  jurisdiction.  There  had  been  no  condemna- 
tion of  the  prize  by  a  Buenos  Ayrean  tribunal. 

Sanlissima  Trinidad  (Wheaton,  vii.  283).  The  facts  as  found  by  the  court  were,  that 
a  brig  owned,  built,  and  armed  in  the  United  States,  and  used  as  a  privateer  in  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  was,  at  the  close  of  that  war,  sent  under  the  American  flag 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  for  sale.  She  was  there  sold  to  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Government,  and 
duly  commissioned  as  a  public  ship  of  war  of  that  State,  and  called  the  Independencia, 
and  proceeded  to  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce.  She  put  into  Baltimore ;  aug- 
mented her  force,  in  violation  of  our  statutes  of  neutrality,  by  enlisting  persons  not 
Buenos  Ayrean  subjects,  and  by  other  acts ;  and  then  captured  the  Spanisli  ship  San- 
tissinia  Trinidad,  took  cargo  from  her,  came  to  Norfolk  with  this  cargo  on  board,  where 
it  was  taken  out,  and  lodged  in  the  public  stores,  while  she  was  under  repairs.  While 
in  the  stores,  it  was  libelled  in  behalf  of  the  Spanish  owners.  The  court  decided  —  (1 ) 
That  the  clause  in  the  treaty  with  Spain,  prohibiting  cruising  against  the  commerce  of 
either  nation  by  citizens  of  the  other,  was  confined  to  privateers ;  (2)* That  captures 
made  in  violation  of  our  neutrality,  by  public  vessels,  were  as  much  subject  to  resti- 
tution, when  coming  within  our  jurisdiction,  as  Uiose  madebv  ^xvs'«»\&ct^\  V^^T>M^, 
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supposed  analogy  with  that  provision  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
involved  the  vehicle  of  prohibited  commodities  in  the  confiscatioii 
pronounced  against  the  prohibited  goods  themselves,  (a) 

as  our  goTernment  had  recognized  the  existence  of  a  civil  war  between  Buenos  Ajrei 
and  Spain,  and  avowed  her  determination  to  remain  neutral,  the  captures  of  either 
party  would  be  treated  with  the  same  respect,  although  our  government  had  not 
recognized  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  (4)  That  a  condemnation  made  bj  a 
prize  tribunal  of  Buenos  Ayres  of  this  property,  after  it  had  been  libelled  in  thii 
cause  and  was  in  custody  of  the  court,  would  not  prevent  the  court  making  reftiti> 
tion  to  the  owners;  and  (5)  Tliat,  whatever  might  be  the  exemption  of  the  lode- 
pendencia  herself,  this  prize  car^o,  landed  and  stored  at  the  request  of  her  commander, 
was  subject  to  this  proceeding.  The  grounds  for  decreeing  restitution  were  laft- 
cient.  Judge  Story,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  —  whi<^  was  DOt 
necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case,  as  there  had  been  illegal  augmentation  of  fixce— 
that  the  sending  of  this  vessel,  fully  armed  and  ready  for  use  in  war,  under  Americn 
colors,  papers,  and  comnuind,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  for  a  bond  Jide  purpose  of  ofllering  her 
there  for  sale  in  the  market,  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  though  it  subjected  her  to 
capture  as  contraband,  would  not  be  a  violation  of  our  national  neutrality.  lie  also 
suggested,  that,  in  all  cases  where  prizes  came  into  our  jurisdiction  which  had  beei 
made  in  violation  of  our  national  rights  as  neutiuls,  whether  as  being  captured  withia 
our  waters,  or  as  made  by  vessels  fitted  out  in  our  ports,  the  proceeding  for  restitntioo 
to  the  belligerent  owner  ought,  on  principle,  to  be  instituted  or  sanctioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  and  not  upon  private  responsibility,  since  the  captures,  as  between  the 
two  belligerents,  were  valid,  and  only  to  be  disregarded  as  violations  of  our  national 
riprhts :  but,  as  the  practice  had  been  uniform  to  proceed  on  private  complaint,  it 
would  be  recognized  by  tlie  court ;  and  the  practice  could,  if  found  inconvenient,  be 
altered  by  Congress. 

Gran  Para  (Wheaton,  vii.  471).  The  schooner  Irresistible  was  built  and  owned 
in  Baltimore,  and  sailed  thence  in  1818,  the  owner  being  in  command,  to  Buencn 
Ayres.  She  had  in  her  hold,  entered  as  cargo,  guns  and  other  things  suitable 
to  lit  her  for  hostile  operations,  and  a  crew  of  fifty  men ;  clearing  for  Tenerifle  as  a 
merchant-vessel,  and  the  shipping-articles  being  for  a  commercial  voyage.  At  Buenos 
Ayres,  a  commission  was  obtained  to  cruise  against  Spain,  the  crew  were  discharged, 
and  the  greater  part  re-enlisted  for  the  cruise.  The  day  after  she  left  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  captain  produced  a  commission  from  General  Artigas,  as  chief  of  the  Oriental 
Republic,  to  cruise  against  Portugal,  and  sent  back  the  Buenos  Ayrean  commission. 
Ske  made  several  Portuguese  prizes,  took  money  from  them,  and  returned  to  Balti- 
more, and  deposited  it  in  a  bank  in  that  city.  A  libel  was  filed  in  behalf  of  the  ownen 
of  the  Gran  Para  (one  of  the  vessels  captured),  for  tlie  amount  of  money  taken  finom 
her  and  on  deposit.  The  opinion  is  by  Cliief  Justice  Marsliall.  The  court  thought 
it  clear  that  the  Irresistible  had  violated  the  neutrality  acts,  because  the  crew  were 
**  hired  and  retained  to  go  beyond  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  with 
intent  to  be  enlisted  and  entered  in  the  service,"  &c  ;  and  because  the  owner  **  fitted 
her  out  with  intent  that  she  should  be  employed  in  tlie  service,"  &c.,  of  a  nation  at 
war  with  one  with  wliich  the  United  States  was  at  peace.  The  taking  her  armament 
in  her  hold  in  the  form  of  cargo,  and  tlie  clearance,  shipping-articles,  &c.,  the  court 
regarded  as  mere  devices  to  avoid  the  law ;  and  that  the  intent,  when  she  was 
from  Baltimoi^,  was  that  she  should  be  employed  to  cruise  in  the  belligerent 

(a)  BuYteyxiiC,  notA  to  Qrotlus,  lib.  iiL  cap.  6,  {  0>  note  L 
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Thus,  by  the  marme  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  all  ves- 
sels laden  with  enemy's  goods  are  declared  lawfiil  prize  of  war. 
The  contrary  rule  had  been  adopted  by  the  preceding  prize  ordi- 

a  State  at  war  with  a  nation  with  which  we  were  at  peace.  The  more  serioiu  ques- 
tion wa«,  whether  this  offence  was  not  deposited  by  the  transactions  at  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  entering  on  a  second  voyage  there,  as  she  had  done,  and  intended  to  do,  no 
act  of  hostility  on  her  voyage  out.  There  was  no  change  of  ownership  at  Buenos 
Ayrea.  The  court  says,  "  This  court  has  never  decided  that  the  offence  adheres  to 
the  vessel,  whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place,  and  cannot  be  deposited  at  the 
termination  of  the  cruise  in  preparation  for  which  it  was  conmiitted ; "  but  held  that, 
in  this  case,  on  the  facts,  the  illegal  preparation  was  for  the  cruise  to  be  begun  after  a 
visit  to  Buenos  Ayres,  on  which  cruise  this  capture  was  made ;  and  that,  if  under 
such  circumstances,  we  should  hold  that  a  vessel  sailing  from  our  ports  for  hostile  opera- 
tions could,  by  visiting  a  belligerent  port,  getting  a  commission,  going  through  the  form 
of  discharging  and  re-enlisting  her  crew,  remove  the  taint  of  illegal  preparation,  —  the 
whole  of  which  was  practically  made  in  our  port,  —  and  become  legitimate  cruisers, 
**  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  our  neutrality  would  be  completely  eluded,''  and  our 
Dcutrality  would  be  ''  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  disgraceful  to  our  own  government,  and 
of  which  no  nation  would  be  the  dupe."    The  captured  money  was  restored. 

Arroffonte  Barcdones  (Wheaton,  vii.  496).  In  this  case,  the  court  restored  to  the 
Spanish  owner  a  prize  of  war  brought  into  our  jurisdiction,  where  the  capture  had 
been  made  by  a  vessel  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  our  neutrality 
acts,  although  there  had  been  a  regular  condemnation  in  tlie  prize  court  of  the  cap- 
tor's country,  the  prize  being  still  owned  and  controlled  by  the  original  wrong-doer ; 
giving  no  opinion  how  it  would  be,  in  such  case,  if  the  prize  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
bona  Jide  purchaser  without  notice. 

Nereyda  (Wheaton,  viii.  108).  A  Spanish  ship  of  war  was  captured  by  the  privateer 
Irresistible,  which  was  fitted  out,  owned,  and  commanded  by  American  citizens,  cruis- 
ing under  a  commission  from  Artigas,  as  cliief  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Kio  de  la 
Plata.  The  prize  was  taken  to  Margarita,  an  island  of  Venezuela,  and  there  con- 
demned as  prize :  Venezuela  being  an  ally  of  the  Oriental  Republic.  She  was  there 
commissioned  as  a  Venezuelan  privateer,  and  came  to  Baltimore.  Here  she  was 
libelled  in  behalf  of  the  King  of  Spain.  A  claim  was  put  in  by  one  Francesche,  who 
alleged  that  ho  had  bought  her  at  the  prize  sale.  The  court  held  that  this  purchase  was 
not  proved,  and  that  she  was  still  in  the  hands  and  ownership  of  the  owners  of  the 
Irresistible ;  that  their  title  was  not  improved  by  the  condemnation,  if  valid  other- 
wise ;  and  restored  her  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  Fanny  (Wheaton,  ix.  658).    A  vessel,  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  in  Baltimore, 
owned  and  commanded  by  American  citizens,  sailed  thence  and  cruised  under  a 
commission  from  Artigas,  and  captured  Portuguese  property,  being  cargo  of  the 
Fanny,  which  she  took  to  St.  Thomas,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Baltimore.    Here 
it  was  libelled  by  the  Portuguese  owner,  for  restitution.      One  Levy,  a  resident 
of  St.  Thomas,  claimed  the  cargo  as  having  been  bought  by  him  of  the  captors  at 
St.  Thomas.     The  court  held,  that,  if  he  was  a  bond  Jidn  purchaser,  which  they 
doubted,  his  title  was  not  good  against  the  owner,  as  he  had  bought  it  of  persons 
in  wrongful  possession.    In  this  case,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  capture,  as  between 
the  government  which  commissioned  the  privateer  and  the  Portug>\e«^  ^Sx^o^Ti,  viwk 
yaWa  jure  bdli;  but  the  court  held  that  the  privateer,  beVnK  owiie^  mv^  cotswxiwv^^^V! 
Americans,  could  not  make  a  capture  which  courts  of  tlie  \3n\ted  ^\»\e%  v<o\JJksi  Q«QKA«t 
valid,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  bond  Jide  purcliaser,  before  cotidQixiiA.^o\i. 
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nances  of  France,  and  was  again  revived  by  the  rSglement  of  1744, 
by  which  it  was  declared,  that  "  in  case  there  should  be  found  m 
board  of  neutral  vessels,  of  whatever  nation,  goods  or  effects  belong- 

United  States  v.  Quincy  (Peters,  vi.  445).  A  Baltimore  pilot-boat,  called  the  Bolivir, 
of  about  seyeoty  tons  burden,  belonging  to  an  American  citizen,  had  some  repairs  nude 
upon  her,  new  spars  put  in  larger  than  before,  and  one  port-hole  cut  suitable  for  a  gim, 
and  sailed  for  St.  Thomas,  with  no  otlier  circumstance  of  suspicion  than  that  >be 
had  in  her  hold  one  gun-carriage  and  sUde,  a  box  of  muskets,  and  thirteen  kegs  of 
powder.  She  was  commanded  by  the  defendant,  Quincy ;  and  the  owner,  Armstrong, 
went  in  her.  At  St.  Thomas,  Armstrong  procured  funds,  fitted  her  out  as  a  priTateer, 
under  the  name  of  Las  Damas  Argentinas,  and  sailed  under  the  Buenos  Ayrean  flag,— 
Quincy  still  in  command,  and  Armstrong  on  board,  —  and  made  captures  of  Spaniih 
vessels.  Quincy,  returning  to  the  United  States,  was  indicted  in  tlie  United  States 
Court.  The  charge  on  which  the  question  of  law  arose  was,  that  he  had  been  "know- 
ingly concerned  in  the  fitting-out  of  a  Tessel  called,  &c.,  witli  intent  that  such  ressd 
should  be  employed  in  the  service  of,''  &c.  The  clause  of  the  statute  is  in  these  words : 
/'  If  any  person  shall,  &c.,  be  knowingly  concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting-oat,  or 
arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  employed 
in  the  service  of,"  &c. 

The  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Comrt  on  the  question  what  instruction  ought  to  have 
been  given  to  the  jury.  There  were  but  two  points  of  intpmational  interest, — the 
Jirsty  as  to  the  fitting-out  and  arming  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  sfcondj  as  to  the  intent  with 
which  she  was  fitted  out.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  contended  that  the  oflence 
was  not  committed,  if  the  vessel,  at  Baltimore  and  on  her  voyage  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  on  her  arrival  there,  was  not  armed,  or  at  all  prepared  for  war,  or  in  conditioo 
to  commit  hostilities ;  that  the  ofience  consisted  either  in  arming  a  vessel,  or  in  fitting 
out  an  armed  vessel.  This  instruction  was  refused :  and  the  court  ruled,  that  either 
fitting-out  or  arming  was  an  offence ;  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  vessel  fi^ 
ted  out  should  be  an  armed  vessel,  or  in  condition  to  commit  hostilities ;  and  that  the 
offence  might  have  been  committed,  although  the  jury  should  find  that  "  tlie  equip- 
ments were  not  complete  within  the  United  States,  and  that  the  cruise  did  not  actually 
commence  until  men  were  enlisted  and  f\irther  equipments  made  at  St.  Thomas,  and 
although  the  vessel  had  no  large  gun,  no  fiints,  nor  any  cannon  or  musket  balls,  and 
that  the  muskets  and  sabres  were  nailed  up  in  boxes  during  the  voyage." 

On  the  second  point,  —  that  of  the  intent,  —  there  was  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  the  owner  had  no  funds  at  Baltimore,  and  no  contract  for  any  at  St.  Thomas,  or 
sure  means  of  getting  any  there,  for  fitting  the  vessel  out  as  a  privateer ;  and  that  his 
ability  to  fit  her  out  there  depended  upon  his  getting  tlie  funds,  which  he  did  get,  in 
fact,  only  after  exertions,  and  in  pursuance  of  no  pre-existing  contract  or  arrangement 
On  these  facts,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  asked  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury 
that  the  offence  was  not  committed,  if,  when  the  vessel  was  fitted  out,  the  owner  had 
"  no  present  intention  of  employing  said  vessel  as  a  privateer,"  but  intended,  when 
he  equipped  her,  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  "  in  search  of  funds  with  which  to  aim 
and  equip  said  vessel  to  prepare  her  for  a  cruise,"  &c. ;  or  if  he  had  "  no  fixed  inten- 
tion to  employ  her,  &c.,  but  only  a  wish  to  employ  her,  &c.,  the  Ailfilment  of  which 
wish  depended  on  liis  ability  to  obtain  funds  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  and  preparing  her  for  war,"  &c.  The  instructions  ordered  by  the  court  to  bt 
given  were,  Uiat  there  must  have  been  in  the  United  States  a  fixed  and  present  inlHh 
Hon,  not  contingent  or  conditional,  to  employ  her  in  cmistng ;  and  tint,  if  than  «M  * 
not  sach  fixed  and  pTetent  mXeiit,  \Xi<«  t])^«D£a^  ^%a  tlqI  committed  b/  a  men 
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ing  to  His  Majesty's  enemies,  the  goods  or  effects  shall  be  good 
prize,  and  the  vessel  shall  be  restored."  Valin,  in  his  commentary 
upon  the  ordinance,  admits  that  the  more  rigid  rule,  which  con- 
go  to  the  West  Indies,  and  endeavor  to  procure  f\inds  to  prepare  her  for  such  employ- 
ment, contingent  on  getting  the  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  that  fixed 
and  present  intent  so  to  employ  her,  the  offence  was  committed,  although  it  was  liable 
to  be  defeated,  and  was  known  to  be  liable  to  be  defeated,  by  a  fiulure  to  get  the  neces- 
sary funds  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  course  of  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  in  deliyering  the  oinnion  of 
the  court,  it  is  said  that,  assuming  the  defendant's  position  to  be  sound,  which  supposes 
the  statute  to  contemplate  two  classes  of  oflfenders,  —  first,  those  who  do  or  attempt  to 
do  the  act,  and,  second,  those  who  are  privily  concerned  in  the  doing  of  the  act  by  the 
first  class,  — and  to  require,  by  its  words,  that  the  first  class  must  arm  as  well  as  fit  out, 
still  "  an  attempt  to  do  an  act  does  not  imply  a  completion  of  the  act,  nor  any  definite 
progress  towards  it.  Any  effort  or  endeavor  to  effect  it,  will  satisfy  the  terms  of  the 
Act."  The  court  considers  the  varied  phraseology  of  the  statute — embracing  the 
doing,  endeavoring  to  do,  or  being  knowingly  concerned  in  doing,  the  prohibited  acts — 
'*  was  intended  to  embrace  all  persons,  of  every  description,  who  might  be  engaged,* 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  preparing  vessels  with  intent  that  they  should  be  employed  in 
committing  hostilities  against  any  power  with  whom  tlie  United  States  were  at  peace." 
And,  on  the  other  point,  the  reasoning  of  the  court  is,  that  the  statute  does  not  intend 
to  prohibit  armed  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  fit)m  sailing  from 
the  United  States  because  there  are  foreign  wars,  but  only  requires  that  the  parties 
shall  give  security  that  they  shall  not  employ  them  in  the  manner  prohibited.  The 
offence  of  fitting  them  out,  whether  armed  or  not,  consists  in  the  intent  with  which 
the  fitting-out  is  done.  The  intent  **  is  the  material  point  on  which  the  legality  or 
criminality  of  the  act  depends,  and  decides  whether  the  adventure  is  of  a  conunercial 
or  warlike  character." 

Kenneth  v.  Chambers  (Howard,  xiv.  88).  An  inhabitant  of  Texas  made  a  contract 
to  convey  land  in  that  country  to  citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  in  consideration  of 
advances  of  money  made  by  them  in  the  United  States,  to  enable  him  to  raise  men 
and  procure  arms  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Mexico ;  the  independence  of  Texas  not 
having  at  that  time  been  acknowledged  by  the  United  States.  After  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas,  these  citizens  endeavored  to  compel  the  performance  of 
this  contract.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  contract  was,  when  made,  contrary 
to  our  national  obligations  to  Mexico,  and  violated  our  public  policy,  and  could  not  be 
enforced  in  our  courts,  even  after  recognition  of  independence. 

United  States  v.  Kazinski  (Law  Rep.  viii.  254).  The  offence,  under  the  second  section 
of  the  act  is  in  hiring  or  retaining  persons  in  this  country  to  go  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  enlisting.  It  is  not  a  crime  for  a  citizen  to  leave  the  country 
for  the  purjKise,  or  merely  to  transport  others  who  go  voluntarily  for  that  purpose. 
See  also  Opinions  of  Attorneys-General,  iv.  836. 

IV.  Political  History  of  the  Subject  binge  the  Passage  of  the  Nbutbality  Acts. 

During  tlie  wars  for  independence  between  the  South  American  provinces  and  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  powers  involved  were  all  maritime ;  and  there  was  a  sUt>ng  sym- 
pathy in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  provinces,  not  only  as  being  American 
and  republican,  with  constitutions  modeUed  on  our  own,  but  as  struggling  QL<^i&iTv^ 
government  by  remote  monarchies,  in  whose  powers  tViey  \iau3L  no  'ysccX.,  «c^^  -^Nficv 
which  we  had  little  connection  and  no  sympathy.    The  \ax^  sjA  t\s^  e»xv\\sv«t^^ 
also  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ofilered  a  temptation  to  persona  ot  «k  tc«^aoo>a»%  \sbos- 
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tinucd  to  prevail  in  the  French  prize  tribunals  from  1681  to  1744, 
was  peculiar  to  the  jurisprudence  of  France  and  Spain ;  but  that 
the  usage  of  other  nations  was  only  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  the 
enemy.  (6) 

dency.  Vessels  were  constantly  sent  from  the  United  States,  which  were  after- 
wards found  engaged  under  the  South  American  flags,  as  privateera.  Sometimei 
their  prizes  came  into  our  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  the  persons  concerned  returned 
here.  Frequent  causes  arose  in  our  courts,  either  in  the  way  of  criminal  prosecutioitt, 
or.of  civil  proceedings  for  the  restoration  of  prizes.  There  was  less  cause,  howerer,  for 
executive  action,  as  we  had  now  what  we  had  not  during  Washington's  difficulties,— 
statute  laws  on  the  suhject,  a  settled  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  an  adequate 
civil  force ;  and  it  had  been  settled  that  restitution  of  prizes  could  be  made  in  private 
suits,  without  governmental  authorization.  The  number  of  vessels  restored  by  such 
suits  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  owners,  as  having  been  captured  by  ressels  iUegally 
fitted  out  here,  was  very  large. 

The  Spanish  Government  complained  that  a  military  expedition  had  been  fitted'oot 
in  New  York  under  Miranda,  in  180C,  to  operate  against  Spain  in  South  America. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  might  and  ought  to  have  been  prevented  by  us.  They 
also  complained  that  privateers  were  largely  fitted  out,  in  the  Southern  States,  to  cruise 
against  Spanish  commerce  under  provincial  flags.  It  has  been  seen  that  a  new  daoM 
was  introduced  into  our  neutrality  acts,  at  the  request  of  the  Spanish  Minister,  so  at 
to  include  the  provinces  which  were  in  civil  war  with  Spain.  The  correspondence 
admits  the  disposition  of  the  executive  to  do  its  duty  in  respect  to  these  privateen.  but 
complains  that  the  results  were  unsatisfactory,  and  the  evil  not  efiectually  repressed. 
The  United  States  Government's  replies  are  to  the  ofiect  that,  having  made  satis&c- 
tory  laws  and  provided  adequate  tribunals,  and  no  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  its 
full  duty  in  preventing  the  outfitting  of  such  vessels,  or  the  restitution  of  prizes  taken 
by  such  vessels,  being  pointed  out,  the  United  States  is  not  liable  for  the  acts  of  iti 
citizens,  or  of  privateers  fitted  out  in  its  territory,  if  the  acts  were  done  beyond 
its  jurisdiction.  As  many  as  seven  citizens  were  prosecuted,  by  authority  of  the 
government,  for  violation  of  neutrality ;  and  stringent  orders  were  issued  to  the  proper 
officers  in  all  the  ports.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  were  often  eluded,  and  that 
great  wrongs  were  done  by  individuals.  The  United  States  had,  at  tliis  time,  large 
claims  against  Spain,  arising  out  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Eevolution.  The  result  of  t 
long  correspondence  was  the  Spanish  treaty  of  22d  February,  1819.  This  treaty,  whidi 
included  the  cession  of  Florida,  was  expressed  as  intended  to  be  a  "  reciprocal  renun- 
ciation of  all  claims  for  damages  or  injuries,"  up  to  the  time  of  signing.  It  expresslj 
includes  (Art.  IX)  a  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  of  "  all  injuries  caused  by  the 
exi)edition  of  Miranda,  fitted  out  and  equipped  at  New  York ; "  and  of  "  all  dainu 
of  Spanish  subjects  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  arising  firom  unlawful 
seizures  at  sea,  or  within  the  ports  and  territories  of  the  United  States  ; "  and  of  "all 
claims  of  subjects  of  His  Catholic  Mjyesty  upon  the  government  of  the  United  Statt-s, 
in  which  the  interposition  of  His  Catholic  Mtgcsty's  Government  has  been  solicited, 
or  which  may  have  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Uis  M^^ty.or 
to  his  minister  in  the  United  States."  As  to  Spain,  tlicn,  it  is  understood  that  the 
whole  subject  was  satisfactorily  settled  by  a  reciprocal  renunciation  of  claims,  as  o^ 
sets ,  and  no  decision  lias  ever  been  or  can  now  be  had,  political  or  judicial,  a#  to 

(6)  Yalin,  Comm.  liv.  ui.  tit.  9.    Dcs  Prises,  art.  7.    Wheaton's  Hist  Um  d 
Nations,  lU-lU. 
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§  444.  Although  by  the  general  usage  of  nations,  inde-  Goods  of 
pendently  of  treaty  stipulations,  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  ^^rd"t1ie" 
found  on  board  the  ships  of  a  fnend,  are  liable  to  capture  «*»'p»  o^,?" 

'^  ^  *^  enemy,  ua- 

and  condemnation,  yet  the  converse  rule,  which  subjects  bie  to  con- 
to  confiscation  the  goods  of  a  friend,  on  board  the  vessels  the  prize 
of  an  enemy,  is  manifestly  contrary  to  reason  and  justice,  somena- 
It  may,  indeed,  afford,  as  Grotius  has  stated,  a  presump-  ^^®"^ 

whether,  for  any  such  claims,  the  United  States  were  actually  liable.  (Letters  of 
Senor  Onis,  of  January,  1817 ;  24th  October  and  16th  November,  1818;  and  7th  Feb- 
ruary, 1819;  and  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  13th  February,  1819.) 

Our  relations  with  Portugal  were  not  adjusted  to  her  satis&ction.  On  the  20th 
December,  1816,  M.  Correa  de  Serra  presented  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  a 
strong  case  of  violation  of  neutrality,  in  Baltimore.  He  was  carefUl  to  acquit  the 
executive  of  neglect  or  unwillingness,  and  disdains  asking  for  compensation,  but  sug- 
gests additions  to  our  neutrality  laws  of  a  preventive  character.  These  were  at  once 
acceded  to  by  the  executive,  and  passed  by  Congress  in  the  act  of  8d  March,  1817. 
^f .  de  Scrra  always  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  legislation  adopted.  (Letter 
of  4th  February,  1819,  and  Mr.  Adams's  reply  of  the  same  month.)  March  8,  1818, 
M.  de  Serra  presented  cases  of  vessels  captured  by  one  of  these  cruisers,  whioli  had 
escaped  from  tlie  United  States  before  the  passage  of  the  act.  To  this  letter,  Mr. 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  replied  (letter  of  14th  March,  1818),  that,  as  tlie  United 
States  had  "  used  all  tlie  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  fitting-out  and  arming 
of  vessels,"  and  had  **  faithfully  carried  into  execution  the  laws  enacted  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  neutral  obligations  of  tlie  Union,"  it  "  could  not  consider  itself  bound  to 
indemnify  individual  foreigners  for  losses  by  capture  over  which  tlie  United  States 
have  neither  control  nor  jurisdiction.  For  such  events,  no  nation  can  in  principle,  nor 
docs  in  practice,  hold  itself  responsible."  He  reminds  the  minister  that  the  Admi- 
ralty Courts  will  and  do  restore  prizes  within  their  reach,  captured  in  violation  of  our 
laws,  and  that  individuals  will  be  and  have  been  prosecuted  criminally.  Mr.  Adams,  € 
Nov.  20,  1818,  requested  the  Portuguese  Minister  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  persons 
chargeable  with  violations  of  our  laws  to  the  injury  of  Portugal,  and  of  tlie  witnesses 
against  them,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecution ;  and  prosecutions  were  ordered  by  the 
government  in  cases  which  seemed  sustained  by  the  evidence. 

Early  in  1819,  the  Portuguese  Minister  brought  forward  a  grievance  of  a  new  char- 
acter. This  was,  that  the  flag  of  Jose  Artigas,  chief  of  the  Banda  Orientale,  was 
allowed  to  be  shown  in  Baltimore  on  prizes  sent  in  there ;  and  that  privateers  of  that 
flag  were  recognized  as  belligerents,  when,  as  he  alleged,  Artigas  had  no  seaport  in 
South  America  under  his  control.  In  November  of  that  year,  he  presented  lists  of 
injuries  done  to  fifty  Portuguese  vessels,  and  declared,  that,  in  one  port  alone  of  the 
United  States,  twenty-three  ships  had  been  fitted  out  as  privateers. 

July  16, 1820,  the  Portuguese  Minister  proposed  that  a  commission  be  appointed  by 
the  two  powers  to  confer  and  agree  on  what  reason  and  justice  demanded.  This  pro- 
posal was  declined  (letter  of  30th  September,  1820),  upon  the  ground,  that,  no  charge 
of  neglect  or  refusal  being  made  against  the  government,  and  the  government  being 
satisfied  that  it  had  done  its  duty,  the  United  States  could  not  be  responsible  for  acta 
done  beyond  its  jurisdiction  and  control ;  that  criminal  proa^CMtioTi^  ^ct^  ^Vva^-^  tsn»^^ 
by  the  government,  on  the  presentation  of  proof,  and  that  tYve  cWT\co>ax\ftN«w^^\M^^ 
restitution  of  prize  property  wifhiif  their  reach;  and  that,  \)e^oIi^^^^«fe'c««^^'^^'^»^^ 
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tion  that  the  goods  are  enemy's  property ;  but  it  is  snch  a  pre- 
sumption as  will  readily  yield  to  contrary  proof,  and  not  of  that 
class  of  presumptions  which  the  civilians  call  presumptiones  juru 
et  de  jure^  and  which  are  conclusive  upon  the  party. 

But  however  unreasonable  and  unjust  this  maxim  may  be,  it 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  prize  codes  of  certain  nations,  and 
enforced  by  them  at  diflFerent  periods.  Thus,  by  the  French  ordi- 
nation was  required  to  make  compensation,  which  had  done  its  dnty  in  proTiding  bvi 
and  enforcing  them. 

This  demand  for  a  commission  was  renewed  in  1822,  and  declined  on  the  one 
grounds.  It  was  again  renewed  in  1850,  and  was  met  with  an  answer  by  Mr.  Cimjtoo, 
Secretary  of  State,  30th  May,  1860,  aflirming  tlie  position  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment in  1820  and  1822,  and  declining  to  re-open  the  discussion.  There  was  a  re- 
joinder by  the  Portuguese  Minister,  of  Nov.  7, 1860.    Here  the  correspondence  dosed. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that,  for  a  time,  violations  of  our  laws  by  the  fitting-oot 
of  vessels  in  our  ports,  especially  in  Baltimore  and  other  Southern  cities,  to  crmae 
against  Portuguese  commerce,  were  fVequent  and  open,  and  that  Portugal  suflered 
greatly  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  made  apedil 
laws,  satisfactory  to  Portugal,  at  her  request;  prosecuted  criminally  both  citizeDS  and 
foreigners ;  made  restitution  of  prizes ;  and  suppressed  by  force  the  establishments  of 
Amelia  Island  and  Galveston,  beyond  our  territory ;  and  that  the  Portuguese  Bfinister 
did  not  allege  that  the  executive  failed  of  its  duty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  of  iti 
"  conscientious  earnestness.^'  It  seems,  also,  from  the  reports  of  claims  made  in  18d0 
(vide  infra),  that  these  measures  of  repression  were  successful,  as  scarcely  a  case  of 
claim  was  made  after  1820.  He  suggested  no  remedy  or  means  to  be  adopted ;  and 
the  government  took  the  position,  that  it  had  acted  in  good  faith,  and  with  due  dili- 
gence, in  prosecuting  all  persons  properly  charged  with  offences,  on  probable  testi- 
mony ;  and  that  the  courts  were  open  and  effectual  to  give  redress  in  the  way  of 
fi  restitution,  whenever  the  law  of  nations  required  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  permissioB 
of  the  Artigas  flag,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  by  our  government ;  yet  the 
subsequent  correspondence  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  it.  Artigas  had  possessidn  of  the 
entire  republic  of  Uruguay,  including  Monte  Video  and  other  ports,  when  he  was  it 
war  with  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  Minister  probably  refers  to  a  condition  he  maj 
have  been  reduced  to,  by  stress  of  war,  at  some  particular  period  of  the  contest. 

The  real  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  that  the  public  sympathy  for  the  Sontli 
Ainerican  struggle  was  so  strong  and  general,  and  the  appeals  to  enterprise  sod 
cupidity  so  tempting,  that  the  matter  got,  for  a  time,  quite  beyond  the  repressing 
powers  which  were  brought  to  bear ;  and  the  Portuguese  Government  either  was  not 
willing  to,  or  could  not  justly,  charge  the  government  witli  intentional  remi8snets.it 
the  time.  This  furnished  the  United  States  with  a  position  for  refusing  to  agree  to 
a  commission,  whose  sole  duty,  on  that  state  of  relations,  would  be  to  detennioe 
whether  any  thing,  and  what,  should  be  paid  by  tlie  government  for  Portugueie 
losses.  The  charge  of  remissness  made  first  in  1860,  after  thirty  years,  by  another 
generation  of  diplomatists,  was  tardy  and  inconsistent.  The  diplomatic  position  of 
the  United  States  seems  to  be  defensible,  within  its  exact  limits ;  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  Portuguese  subjects  suffered  great  wrongs  firom  dtixens  of  the  United  SttfMb 
committed  in  violation  of  our  laws  and  of  their  rights. 

In  1848,  during  ah  unm&tke  m  the  hostilities  between  Denmark  and  tfaa 
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nances  of  1538, 1543,  and  1584,  the  goods  of  a  friend,  laden  on 
board  the  ships  of  an  enemy,  are  declared  good  and  lawful  prize. 
The  contrary  was  provided  by  the  subsequent  declaration  of  1650 ; 

Confederation,  the  latter  power  fitted  out  a  steamer  at  New  York  to  be  used  as  a  ship  of 
war.  To  the  objection  of  the  Danish  Minister,  the  representative  of  the  Confederation 
replied  that  tlie  vessel  had  been  ordered  independently  of  this  war,  and  was  intended 
for  defensive  purposes  during  the  armistice.  This  was  not  deemed  satisfactory  by  the 
United  States  Government ;  and  she  was  not  permitted  to  proceed  to  Germany  until 
security  had  been  given  that  she  should  not  be  employed  as  a  vessel  of  war  during  hos- 
tilities with  Denmark,  including  all  periods  of  armistice.  ( Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes, 
185*2-3,  p.  485.    Ex.  Doc.  81st  Cong.  No.  6.    Opinions  of  Attorneys-General,  v.  92.) 

During  the  Crimean  war,  in  1855,  the  British  Consul  at  New  York  Aimished  affi- 
davits charging  that  a  large  vessel,  called  the  Maury,  fitting  out  there,  was  intended  to 
cruise  under  tlie  Russian  flag  against  British  commerce.  On  the  receipt  of  these  docu- 
ments, the  United  States  Attorney,  although  he  did  not  think  the  evidence  credible, 
yet,  in  order  to  give  opportunity  for  a  complete  examination,  libelled  the  vessel,  and 
placed  her  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal.  After  a  full  examination,  the  British  Consul 
was  satisfied,  and  witlidrew  the  complaint.     (Senate  Doc.  34th  Cong.  238.) 

In  1860,  on  an  affidavit  of  the  Spanish  Consul,  charging  that  the  steamer  Meteor  was 
fitted  out  to  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce,  under  the  Chilian  fiag,  she  was  arrested 
at  once  by  the  I5^nited-States  Attorney  at  New  York,  without  waiting  for  authority  fi-om 
Washington.  A  libel  was  filed,  under  like  circumstances,  in  Boston,  the  same  year, 
against  the  steamer  Cherokee.  Indeed,  it  is  the  practice  for  the  local  law  officers  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  the  Neutrality  Acts  like  other  penal  statutes,  and,  on  exi- 
gencies, to  libel  and  arrest  vessels  about  to  depart,  upon  affidavits  showing  only  proba- 
ble cause.  And,  where  the  Department  of  State  acts,  its  test  is  only  probable  cause. 
CMr.  Seward's  letters,  in  the  cases  of  the  Meteor  and  Cherokee.) 

SUMMARY. 

The  results  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  on  this  subject,  may  be  stated,  in  substance,  thus :  — 

The  United  States  acknowledges  an  obligation  to  preserve  impartiality  between  * 
foreign  belligerents.  Overt  acts  of  hostility  committed  within  its  jurisdiction,  being 
Tiolations  of  its  own  sovereign  authority,  it  will  repress,  on  its  own  account.  It  will 
also  prevent  or  punish  them,  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  foreign  interests  lawfldly 
within  our  jurisdiction  and  protection  which  sufier  from  them.  One  mode  of  redress 
is  to  take  possession  of  any  property  thus  captured,  and  found  within  our  juris* 
diction,  and  restore  it  to  the  injured  party.  Where  restitution  cannot  be  made, 
the  government  may  make  the  aggression  a  cause  of  complaint  against  the  power 
responsible  for  it,  and  obtain  compensation  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  ii^jured.  Our 
government  has  not  been  called  upon  to  meet  the  question,  what  its  own  liability  would 
be  in  case  it  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  compensation  from  the  power  making  the 
aggression,  having  itself  &iled  to  prevent  the  act,  in  a  proper  case,  not  from  neglect 
or  unwillingness  at  the  time,  but  from  want  of  an  adequate  force ;  and  it  is  no  part  of 
the  pur])ose  of  this  historical  note  to  suggest  rules  to  meet  possible  cases.  • 

The  government  also  recognizes  its  obligation  to  prevent  a  belligerent,  or  its  own 
people,  from  doing  proximate  acts  of  hostility  within  our  territory.    As  violations 
of  our  own  sovereignty,  or  as  endangering  our  own  peace,  such  a  case  is  purely  qxv^  ^1 
internal  policy ;  but,  as  respects  others,  this  obligaUon  aiises  owtoi  \>afeiBuc\>\X\^V>^^ 
such  matters,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  impartiality,  and  to  cxeftX'fe  «l  \«\«Mife  ^ 
opportunities  for  the  respective  belligerents.    Either  one  tV«.t  ft\ifieT%,\Xv«i^^o^»^^'^ 
,  such  an  act,  may  complain,  that,  when  permitted,  it  is  a  vioW^ou  ol  uavex^'^'^^  «»^^^ 
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but  by  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  the  former 
rule  was  again  established.  Valin  and  Pothier  are  able  to  find  no 
better  argument  in  support  of  this  rule,  than  that  those  who  lade 
tlieir  goods  on  board  an  enemy's  vessels  thereby  favor  the  com- 
as of  neutrality.  It  is  assumed  that  a  line  can  be  practically  established  reasonably 
to  distinguish  proximate  acts  of  hostility  from  the  rights  of  trade  and  asylum,  and  is  so 
establislied  by  the  law  of  nations.  Our  obligation  arises  from  the  law  of  nations,  and 
not  from  our  own  statutes,  and  is  measured  by  the  law  of  nations.  Oar  statutes  are 
only  means  for  enabling  us  to  perform  our  international  duty,  and  not  the  affirmatiTe 
limits  of  that  duty.  We  are  as  much  responsible  for  insufficient  machinery,  when 
there  is  knowledge  and  opportunity  for  remedying  it,  as  for  any  other  form  of  neglect 
Indeed,  a  nation  may  be  said  to  be  more  responsible  for  a  neglect  or  refUsal  wliich  it 
an  imperial,  continuous  act,  and  general  in  its  operation,  than  for  neglect  in  a  special 
case,  which  may  be  a  fault  of  subordinates. 

As  to  what  shall  constitute  unlawful  proximate  acts,  our  rule  has  been  to  prohibit 
the  enlistment  here  of  men  for  belligerent  service,  or  a  contract  made  here  to  go 
abroad  and  there  enlist ;  or  the  accepting  here  of  a  belligerent  commission  for  serrice 
abroad.  But  we  allow  a  yessel  of  war  to  enlist  here  subjects  of  its  own  soTereignty, 
transiently  in  the  United  States,  to  serye  on  board  that  vessel. 

In  case  of  vessels  already  armed  and  commissioned  by  a  foreign  belligerent,  whether 
public  vessels  or  privateers,  they  shall  not  in  our  ports  increase  their  capacity  for  hot- 
tile  purposes,  whether  of  offence  or  defence.  This  rule  may  be  violated  by  enlisting 
men,  or  by  adding  to  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  vessel  in  a  respect  which  is  not 
purely  nautical,  and  such  as  a  merchant-vessel  would  not  require.  We  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  restrict  the  stay  of  belligerent  cruisers,  or  their  prizes,  in  our  waten, 
to  less  than  the  terms  of  asylum  usually  allowed  to  public  vessels  in  time  of  peace. 

As  to  the  preparing  of  vessels  within  our  jurisdiction  for  subsequent  hostile  opera- 
tions, the  test  we  have  applied  has  not  been  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
preparations,  but  the  intent  with  which  the  particular  acts  are  done.  If  any  person 
does  any  act,  or  attempts  to  do  any  act,*  towards  such  preparation,  with  the  intent  that 
the  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  hostile  operations,  he  is  guilty,  without  reference  to  the 
completion  of  the  preparations,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  may  have  gone,  and 
although  his  attempt  may  have  resulted  in  no  definite  progress  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  preparations.  The  procuring  of  materials  to  be  used,  knowingly  and 
with  the  intent,  &c.,  is  an  offence.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  Utf 
vessel  was  armed,  or  was  in  any  way  or  at  any  time,  before  or  after  the  act  charged, 
in  a  condition  to  commit  acts  of  hostility. 

On  the  point  of  the  intent,  more  nicety  and  discrimination  are  necessary.  If  tbs 
person  charged  has  himself  the  control  of  the  vessel,  to  put  her  into  foreign  belli- 
gerent service,  the  question  of  the  intent  to  employ  her  is  simple.  If  he  has  not, 
he  is  still  chargeable  with  doing  acts,  or  being  knowingly  concerned  in  the  doing 
of  acts,  of  or  towards  the  preparation,  with  the  intent  that  the  vessel  shall  be  to 
employed,  though  others  may  control  her  during  the  preparations.  Bat  the  in- 
tent must  be  that  she  shall  be  so  employed ;  and  the  intent  must  be  a  fixed  tod 
present  intent,  and  not  a  wish  or  desire  merely  that  she  may  be.  If  there  is  a  con- 
tingency, it  must,  to  exculpate  the  party,  be  one  which  forms  a  condition  preeedml 
to  the  intent,  and  not  merely  a  condition  precedent  to  the  employment,  or  a  i  lumimii 
tubseqaent  wbiclv  may  defeat  the  intent.  Thus,  if  the  owner  neiids  a  vmh^  Ml 
oompletely  leady  foT  YioatiX^  c^T«)uyQi\A^^V^  VcAtxuetlons  to  bar  ooiiiamii»  *< 
pfoto  her  prepKiiidoii  «b4  QteJtBi^\ibXX«n^  c&  Tnaxo^  y^^^ 
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merce  of  the  enemy,  and  by  this  act  are  considered  in  law  as  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  abide  the  fato  of  the  vessel ;  and  Valin  asks, 
"  How  can  it  be  that  the  goods  of  friends  and  allies,  found  in  an 
enemy's  ship,  should  not  be  liable  to  confiscation,  whilst  even  those 

case  of  failure  in  obtaining  the  commission  and  equipment,  to  take  a  cargo  and  return, 
he  would  doubtless  be  guilty ;  for  he  has  entered  on  the  execution  of  his  purpose, 
and  those  are  otily  the  ordinary  contingencies  to  all  employments,  by  which  they  may 
be  defeated.  But  the  purpose  to  wliich  he  shall  put  his  yessel  after  her  arrival 
may  depend  on  circumstances  so  entirely  contingent  and  fortuitous,  as  to  relleye  him 
from  the  charge  of  a  fixed  intent  at  the  time  he  sends  her  out. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  by  these  abstract  definitions,  that  our  rules  do  not  interfere 
with  bona  Jide  commercial  dealings  in  contraband  of  war.  An  American  merchant 
may  build  and  fully  arm  a  vessel,  and  supply  her  with  stores,  and  ofiier  her  for  sale  in 
our  own  market.  If  he  does  any  acts,  as  an  agent  or  servant  of  a  belligerent,  or  in 
pursuance  of  an  arrangement  or  understanding  with  a  belligerent,  that  she  shall  be 
employed  in  hostilities  when  sold^  he  i)i 'guilty.  He  may,  witliout  violating  our  law, 
send  out  such  a  vessel,  so  equipped,  under  the  flag  and  papers  of  his  own  country, 
with  no  more  force  of  crew  than  is  suitable  for  navigation,  with  no  right  to  resist 
search  or  seizure,  and  to  take  the  chances  of  capture  as  contraband  merchandise,  of 
blockade,  and  of  a  market  in  a  belligerent  port.  In  such  case,  the  extent  and  character 
of  tlie  equipments  \m  as  immaterial  as  in  the  other  class  of  cases.  The  intent  is  all. 
The  act  is  open  to  great  suspicions  and  abuse,  and  the  line  may  often  be  scarcely 
traceable ;  yet  the  principle  is  clear  enough.  Is  the  intent  one  to  prepare  an  article  of 
contraband  merchandise,  to  be  sent  to  the  market  of  a  belligerent,  subject  to  the 
chances  of  capture  and  of  the  market?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  fit  out  a  vessel  which 
shall  leave  our  port  to  cruise,  immediately  or  ultimately,  against  the  commerce  of  a 
friendly  nation  ?  The  latter  we  are  bound  to  prevent.  The  former  the  belUgerent 
must  prevent.  In  the  former  case,  the  ship  is  merchandise,  under  bond  fide  neutral 
flag  and  papers,  with  a  port  of  destination,  subject^  to  search  and  capture  as  contra- 
band merchandise  by  the  other  belligerent,  to  the  risks  of  blockade,  and  with  no  right 
to  resist  search  and  seizure,  and  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  pirate  by  any  nation,  if  she 
does  any  act  of  hostility  to  the  property  of  a  belligerent,  as  much  as  if  she  did  it 
to  that  of  a  neutral.  Such  a  trade  in  contraband,  a  belligerent  may  cut  ofi'by  cruising 
the  seas  and  by  blockading  his  enemy's  ports.  But,  to  protect  himself  against  vessels 
sailing  out  of  a  neutral  port  to  commit  hostilities,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
hover  off*  the  ports  of  the  neutral ;  and,  to  do  that  effectually,  he  must  maintain  a  kind 
of  blockade  of  the  neutral  coast,  which,  as  neutrals  will  not  permit,  they  ought  not 
to  give  occasion  for. 

No  cases  have  arisen  as  to  the  combination  of  materials  which,  separated,  cannot  do 
acts  of  hostility,  but,  united,  constitute  a  hostile  instrumentality  ;  for  the  intent  covers 
all  cases,  and  furnishes  the  test.  It  must  be  immaterial  where  the  combination  is  to 
take  place,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  if  the  acts  done  in  our  territory — whether  acts  of 
building,  fitting,  arming,  or  of  procuring  materials  for  these  acts  —  be  done  as  part  of  a 
plan  by  which  a  vessel  is  to  be  sent  out  with  intent  that  she  shall  be  employed  to  crui^. 

As  to  penalties  and  remedies,  parties  guilty  are  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and 
the  vessel,  her  apparel  and  furniture,  and  all  materials  procured  for  tlie  purx)ose  of 
equipping,  are  forfeit.  In  cases  of  suspicion,  revenue  officers  may  detain  vessels,  and 
parties  may  be  required  to  give  security  against  hostile  employment ;  and  the  I'resi- 
dent  is  allowed  to  use  the  army  and  navy  or  militia,  as  well  as  civil  force  tA  ^'^Ssa 
Tetaels,  or  to  compel  offending  vessels,  not  subject  to  seizutQ,  lo  Oie^^X  tcovsv  owx  \iQ;t\]k« 
What  yessels  tAniXl  be  required  to  depart,  is  left  to  the  Judgment,  at  \>aft  e^^^>a^Cv?^.   M 
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of  subjects  are  liable  to  it  ?  "  To  which  Pothier  himself  furnishes 
the  proper  answer :  that,  in  respect  to  goods,  the  property  of  the 
king's  subjects,  in  lading  them  on  board  an  enemy's  vessels  they 

a  prize,  captured  by  a  vessel  which  has  been  fitted  out  in  yiolation  of  the  lawt,  it 
within  our  control,  the  courts  will  restore  her  to  the  owners,  on  their  application ;  tod 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  proceeding  should  be  instituted  by  the  government.  If  the 
prize  is  in  the  hands  of  the  original  wrong-doer,  it  will  be  restored,  notwithstanding  i 
condemnation  otherwise  valid ;  and  a  condemnation  decreed  after  seizure  for  resti- 
tution, will  be  disregarded.  If  a  prize  so  captured  has  become  the  property  of  the 
belligerent  nation,  and  been  taken  into  its  public  service,  as  a  vessel  of  war,  it  will  not 
be  seized  for  restitution.  It  has  not  been  decided  what  will  remove  the  taint  of  an 
illegal  outfit,  so  as  to  exempt  a  vessel's  prizes  from  restitution ;  but  it  has  been  decided 
that  a  non-belligerent  voyage  to  a  belligerent  port,  and  a  completion  and  comminioii- 
ing  there,  with  subsequent  cruising,  do  not  of  themselves  necessarily  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate enterprise,  so  as  to  remove  the  taint. 

A  privateer,  being  private  property,  is  liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  by  civil  procest, 
in  municipal  tribunals,  for  violation  of  municipal  laws,  like  any  other  private  proper^. 
Her  commission,  being  a  mere  permission  to  make  captures,  which  she  may  exeraie 
or  not  at  her  option,  does  not  put  her  into  the  class  of  vessels  in  the  service  of  a  sov- 
ereign State,  fiut  the  government  giving  her  the  commission  is  responsible  for  her 
captures  made  under  it  jure  btlli,  and  has  the  exclusive  right  to  abjudicate  u|K>n  their 
validity,  as  in  case  of  captures  made  by  a  public  ship.  If  we  inquire  into  such  captures, 
it  is  only  for  the  piupose  of  redressing  violation  of  our  own  sovereign  rights.  In  such 
case,  we  make  no  distinction  between  those  made  by  privateers  and  those  made  by 
public  vessels ;  and  we  simply  mido  the  illegal  act,  by  releasing  the  prize.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  f<ccure  compensation  to  the  belligerent  for  an  illegal  capture,  in  the  way 
of  damages ;  for  we  do  not  inquire  into  the  validity,  jure  bellij  of  the  capture,  as  be- 
tween the  parties.  That  would  be  not  vindicating  our  own  sovereign  authority,  but 
abjudicating  on  prize.  The  restitution  is  irrespective  of  the  vahdity  of  the  capture y«fe 
belli,  and  for  another  reason.  But  vessels  of  war  in  the  pubhc  service  are  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  public  sovereign  instrumentahties,  and  arc  exempt  trom 
seizure  by  judicial  tribunals.  Our  government  will  not  undertake  to  seize  and  pro- 
ceed against  such  a  vessel,  by  a  judicial  process  in  our  courts,  for  a  violation  of  our  Uws 
committed  before  she  became  a  public  ship  of  war.  If  such  a  vessel  is  proceeded 
against,  either  in  the  way  of  arrest,  or  dismissal  from  port,  or  refusal  of  a  right  to  enter, 
or  compelling  her  disarmament,  it  must  be  a  political  act  of  the  government,  on  its  in- 
ternational responsibility,  and  not  as  a  judicial  remedy  for  a  breach  of  municipal  Uw. 
It  is  not  remembered  that  any  instance  has  occurred  where  the  United  States  has  felt 
bound  or  entitled  to  resort  to  such  measures  against  a  public  ship.  The  truth  is,  such 
a  case  would  usually  be  settled  by  diplomatic  arrangement  between  the  government 
and  tlie  minister  of  the  nation  to  which  the  ship  belonged,  witliout  the  necessity  of 
overt  act^  against  the  ship.  The  case  of  the  Cassius  came  near  presenting  this  question 
to  our  government,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  resulted  otherwise.  In  some  cases  of  judicial 
proceedings  arising  out  of  the  South  American  war,  commissions  as  ships  of  war  were 
set  up ;  but  no  vessel  was  adjudged  forfeit  where  the  court  was  satisfied  that  it 
bond  Jide  a  public  vessel,  owned  and  commissioned  by  an  acknowledged  national]^. 

THE  telTISH  FOREIGN  ENLISTMENT  ACTS. 

Before  1819,  lYvereNTet^  no  XcXa  oi?«rUament  in  aid  of  British  neutrml^f, 
were  statutes  proVdYAting  e\s^\m<&ii\A>xi^xi^^BsA\\v>^<&«^ 
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contravene  the  law  which  interdicts  to  them  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  enemy,  and  deserve  to  lose  their  goods  for  this 
violation  of  the  law.  (a) 

not  going  beyond  that.  By  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1814,  Great  Britain  engaged  not 
to. allow  arms  or  warlike  articles  to  be  furnished  to  the  South  American  provinces 
then  in  insurrection.  But,  after  the  close  of  the  European  wars  in  1815,  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  enlisted  and  organized  openly  in  England  to  serve  the  South  American 
provinces,  and  sailed  in  armed  ships  from  British  ports.  Spain  complained  of  this. 
The  existing  acts  prohibited  enlistment  into  the  service  of  recognized  governments 
only.  The  administration  then  proposed  the  act  of  1819,  which  has  generally  been 
known  as  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  It  extended  its  prohibition  of  belligerent  oper- 
ations so  as  to  include  the  service  of  revolted  provinces,  or  of  any  people  asjBuming  the 
exercise  of  powers  of  government  The  administration  had  before  it  the  American 
acts  of  1794  and  1818,  with  their  diplomatic  and  judicial  history.  The  advocates  of  the 
bill,  especially  Mr.  Canning,  passed  the  highest  eulogium  upon  the  American  system 
of  neutrality,  as  initiated  by  Washington,  with  the  support  of  Hamilton  and  JTcfferson, 
and  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  opposition  to  the  bill,  led  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  was  not  to  its  abstract  character,  but  because  it  had,  at  the  time,  the  ap- 
pearance and  effect  of  aiding  Spain  by  a  new  prohibition  of  assistance  to  her  colonies 
in  their  revolt.  This  was  true ;  but  the  general  argument  on  the  abstract  right  of  such 
a  measure  was  unanswerable.  The  British  act  of  1819  is  almost  in  the  terms  of  the 
American  acts.  A  striking  difference,  to  which  late  events  have  given  importance,  is 
the  omission  of  the  preventive  powers  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  the 
American  act.  As  these  had  been  specially  added,  for  grave  reasons,  this  omission 
must  have  been  intentional.  They  authorize  local  revenue  officers  to  seize  vessels,  in 
exigencies,  for  probable  cause,  and  to  require  security.  We  have  seen  {ante  p.  561) 
that  it  is  the  practice  for  the  local  law-officers  also  of  the  United  States,  on  probable  cause, 
to  libel  and  arrest  vessels  for  alleged  violations  of  this  act,  without  waiting  for  authori- 
sation ftt)m  the  seat  of  government.  Under  the  British  act,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
not  been  the  practice  for  the  local  officers  to  proceed  by  way  of  prevention  or  proba- 
ble cause.  Indeed,  when  that  was  done  by  the  government  itself,  in  the  very  strong 
case  of  the  rams  (infra,  p.  573),  it  was  thought  to  have  assumed  a  grave  responsibility. 

In  1828,  the  Whig  party,  under  the  lead  of  Lord  Althorp,  endeavored  to  procure  a 
repeal  of  the  act,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

In  1826,  in  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  Turkey  that  English  aid  was  given  to  the 
revolutionists  in  Greece,  Mr.  Canning  said  that  arms  might  be  sent  from  England 
as  merchandise,  and  that  it  was  **  only  when  the  elements  of  armament  are  combined 
that  they  come  within  the  purview  of  the  law;  and,  if  that  combination  does  not  take 
place  until  they  have  left  this  country,  we  cannot  interfere  with  them."  ( Hansard, 
xxiv.  209.)  Here  Mr.  Canning  was  evidently  speaking  only  of  stopping  the  exporta- 
tion of  articles,  on  the  sole  ground  of  their  being  contraband  of  war.  Such  are  not,  in 
themselves,  liable  to  be  so  stopped.  He  did  not  have  under  discussion,  nor  refer  to  the 
question,  whether  a  x)erson  violates  the  act  who  sends  out  parts  of  an  armament,  with 
the  intent  that  they  shall  be  combined.  It  would  seem  that  the  answer  must  depend 
upon  whether,  in  his  act,  his  intent  is  to  do  in  England  his  part  of  the  fitting-out  of 
a  vessel  to  cruise  against  friendly  commerce.  If  a  part  of  the  actual  fitting  is  done  to 
the  vessel  there,  with  that  intent,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  be  guilty.  On  this  point, 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  British  statute  forfeits  only  the  vessel  and  such  materials,  &,c., 

(a)  Valin,  Comm.  liv.  iii.  tit.  9.    Des  Prises,  art.  7 .    PolWYex, TiaiX/^  (S.^^w^fA\fe> 
170.96. 
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The  fallacy  of  the  argument  by  which  this  rule  is  attempted  to 
be  supported,  consists  in  assuming,  what  requires  to  be  proved, 
that,  by  the  act  of  lading  his  goods  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel, 

as  **  belong  to  or  are  on  board."  The  American  act  forfeits  also  every  llimg  1M 
"  may  have  been  procured  for  the  building  and  equipment."  The  argument  tag- 
gested  by  this  difference  might,  in  a  close  case,  under  the  British  act,  arail  ptrtks- 
pators,  and  may  tend  to  show  that  it  is  designedly  less  stringent  than  the  Amerion 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  preventive  powers. 

In  1885,  Great  Britain  entered  into  the  quadruple  alliance  with  France,  ^aia,  nd 
Portugal,  in  favor  of  Queen  Isabella's  right  to  the  Spanish  throne.  An  Order  in  Gou* 
cil  was  made  relaxing  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1819,  so  far  as  to  exempt  from  ill 
penalties  British  subjects  entering  the  service  of  Isabella ;  and  a  Spanish  legion  «» 
formed  of  British  subjects,  commanded  by  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans.  The  probibitioiis  ni 
penalties  of  the  act  are  only  against  enlistments,  fittings-out,  equipments,  Ac,  wii^' 
out  the  permission  or  license  of  the  king,  signified  by  sign-manual.  Orders  in  Coondl,  <* 
proclamation.  The  nature  of  this  treaty  and  the  obligations  under  it,  as  well  astte 
effect  of  a  suspension  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  upon  the  intematioDal  rektei 
of  Great  Britain,  are  f\illy  treated  in  the  text,  §§  488-489. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  active  intervention  to  vindicate  British  neatndity 
is  that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Terceira  affidr,  in  182^1880.  Dom  Pedio 
had  retained  the  crown  of  Brazil,  and  renounced  that  of  Portugal  in  favor  of  hii 
daughter  Donna  Maria,  under  whom  a  constitutional  government  was  established  ii 
that  country.  Her  uncle,  Dom  Miguel,  attempted  the  overthrow  of  her  govefi- 
ment  by  civil  war,  in  which  he  was  at  first  succcssfU.  The  government  of  Dobdi 
Maria  and  of  Dom  Pedro  called  upon  Great  Britain  to  lend  its  aid,  under  the  exifting 
treaties,  to  secure  the  throne.  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration  took  the  grcNUid 
tliat  the  treaty  did  not  contemplate  intervention  in  a  purely  civil  war,  or  interasl 
contest  for  the  succession  to  the  throne,  but  only  a  protection  against  violence  fhw 
without ;  and  Great  Britain  assumed  the  attitude  of  neutrality  between  the  parties  to 
the  civil  war.  A  great  many  Portuguese  subjects  —  some  of  them  naval  and  milituf 
men  —  were  in  England,  and  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  fit  out  an  expeditioe 
fVom  the  Channel  ports  in  aid  of  Donna  Maria.  The  British  Grovemment  gave  notia 
to  the  Brazilian  Minister,  that  such  a  design  could  not  be  carried  oat  in  Briti«h 
harbors.  And  the  government  took  the  active  measure,  entirely  beyond  any  reqaiit- 
ments  or  authority  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  of  requiring  all  Portuguese  tva- 
pected  of  these  designs,  to  remove  to  a  distance  fVom  the  coast.  The  Brazilian  Envoy 
stated  that  the  object  was  only  to  send  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  subjects,  unarmed,  io 
unarmed  merchant  vessels,  to  Brazil.  Four  vessels,  not  armed  or  equipped  as  ves- 
sels of  war,  with  about  seven  hundred  officers  and  men,  also  unarmed  and  widMWt 
munitions  of  war,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  under  charge  of  Count  Saldahna.  Ths 
British  Government,  suspecting  that  the  vessels  were  bound  to  Terceira  (one  of  the 
Azores,  which  had  remained  faithful  to  Donna  Maria),  despatched  a  naval  force,  Qoder 
Captain  Walpole,  with  orders  to  cruise  or  lie  at  or  near  the  ports  of  the  Azores,  aad  is* 
tercept  the  vessels,  and  prevent  their  landing  the  men.  Captain  Walpole,  intercepciif 
the  vessels  off  Port  Praya,  tried  to  bring  tliem  to  by  blank  shots,  and,  as  thejr  W^ 
ceeded,  fired  ball,  by  which  one  man  was  killed  and  another  wounded.  Count  8il- 
dahna  demanded  an  explanation,  when  Captain  Walpole  made  known  hit  i 
and  said  it  was  his  duty  to  prevent  the  vessels  going  to  any  of  the 
Count  Saldahna  lepUed  that  the  vessels  were  unarmed  and  Fortagnen^ 
boirnd  to  an  iB\and  xuidet  IBQiTtQL^^^A  wa^orvVf  n  vdi1>  ^roteatfaig  ac^tait  tfift  1 
interruptioii  on  the  YiVgYv  «e»a,  %\fftciA«KA\!^  ^^wi^  vD&\i£iaxusBL^^^ 
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the  neutral  submits  himself  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  vessel ;  for  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  the  goods  are  subjected  to  capture  and 
confiscation  ex  re^  since  their  character  of  neutral  property  exempts 

tain  Walpole  refiised  to  accept  the  soirender,  and  told  them  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  to 
any  part  of  the  world  they  pleased,  except  the  Western  Islands.  Count  Saldahna 
refused  to  give  up  his  purpose  of  going  there,  and  left  himself  to  the  forcible  control 
of  Captain  Walpole,  who  accompanied  the  vessels  to  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the 
British  Channel,  where  he  left  them  and  returned  to  Terceira.  The  Portuguese 
vessels  put  into  a  French  port. 

This  act  of  the  British  Government  became  matter  of  earnest  debate  in  Parlii^ 
mcnt.  The  ministry  defended  it  on  the  ground  that  this  was,  in  fact,  a  warlike 
expedition,  fitted  out  under  a  fraudulent  pretence  of  being  bound  to  Brazil ;  and 
that  Great  Britain  was  compelled,  by  its  neutral  obligations,  to  prevent  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  force,  even  in  the  harbors  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  The  opposi- 
tion contended  that,  as  these  were  merchant-vessels  unarmed,  and  the  men  on  board 
unarmed,  and  destined  to  a  place  in  the  regular  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal 
and  under  her  unresisted  government,  the  use  of  force  to  intercept  them  on  the  high 
eeas,  and  prevent  tlieir  reaching  their  destination,  and  to  compel  them  to  quit  the 
neighborhood  of  that  place,  was  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal,  and  an 
assumption  of  jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas  not  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
nor  sanctioned  by  the  general  law  of  nations. 

A  decided  minority,  however,  of  each  house  of  Parliament,  — 126  to  81  in  the 
Lords,  and  191  to  78  in  the  Commons,  —  sustained  the  government  (Hansard,  xxiii. 
780;  xxiv.  126.  Annual  Register,  Ixxi.  186.    Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  229-286.) 

The  construction  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  the  duties,  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  United  States,  came  under  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  political  and 
judicial,  during  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  in  1861-5.  The  royal  proclama- 
tion of  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  rebels,  and  of  neutrality,  called 
the  provisions  of  that  act  into  operation. 

In  pursuance  of  the  rule  established  by  the  proclamation,  that  the  Confederates 
should  be  acknowledged  as  entitled  to  belligerent  rights,  the  commissions  of  Jefierson 
Davis  to  all  vessels,  whether  as  public  ships  or  privateers,  were  recognised  as  en- 
titling such  vessels  and  their  prizes  to  such  rights,  in  accordance  with  their  commia- 
sions.    (Case  of  the  Nashville,  Parliamentary  Papers  of  1862.) 

The  Case  of  the  Alexandra.  The  American  Minister  called  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  this  vessel,  building  at  Liverpool,  and  presented  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  she  was  building  for  the  Confederate  Government.  This  resulted  in  the 
seizure  of  the  vessel,  and  proceedings  for  forfeiture,  under  the  act  of  1819.  The 
▼essel  was  claimed  by  Messrs.  Siilem.  The  information  charged  separately,  in 
several  counts,  that  certain  persons  named,  and  others  «whoee  names  were  un- 
known to  the  government,  did  equip,  and  in  another  coimt  did  fbrnish,  and  in 
another  did  fit  out,  the  vessel ;  and,  in  other  counts,  charged  attempts  and  endeavors 
to  do  these  several  acts ;  and,  in  otlier  counts,  a  procuring  of  these  several  acts  to  be 
done ;  and,  in  others,  the  ftimishing,  assisting,  and  being  concerned  in  the  doing  of 
these  several  acts ;  and  all,  with  the  intent  and  in  order  that  she  should  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  with  intent  to  cruise  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  &c.  The  defence,  technically  called  "  the  plea,"  simply  d«mftA.  \^91^0ba 
▼esscl  was  forfeit  fbr  the  supposed  causes  mentioned  in  ti\e  'mformaticni.  1\32a  v^  ^ 
issoe  the  alleged  tkctt,  as  well  as  the  alleged  legal  result  oi  lYve  iaicta,  Vt  v^o^^^. 

At  the  trial,  befyre  Chief  Baron  Pollock  of  the  Cowt  of  ^xc\ieqyx«t,  ^^  «^Na«nR^ 
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them  from  this  liability.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  they  are  thus 
liable  ex  delicto^  unless  it  be  first  proved  that  the  act  of  lading  them 
on  board  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations.     It  is  therefore 

showed  that  the  vessel  was  not  completed;  that  her  proportions  and  style  were 
not  suited  for  a  merchant- vessel,  but  were  smted  for  a  man-of-war ;  that  her  bul- 
warks, &c.,  were  of  the  strength  and  height  for  a  war-vessel ;  and  left  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  she  was  built  under  direction  of,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  witk 
agents  of,  the  Confederate  Government,  and  was  intended  by  tliem  as  a  vessel  of  war 
to  cruise  against  tlie  United  States.  The  decision,  therefore,  depended  on  the  nikt 
of  law.  The  Chief  Baron  ruled,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  that  the  words  *'  equip," 
&c.,  in  this  statute,  implied  an  arming  for  hostile  purposes.  As  the  vessel  was  not 
armed,  and  had  not  reached  the  stage  of  arming,  this  ruling  was  fatal  to  the  goroa- 
ment's  case.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  he  did  not  repeat  this  particular  ruling,  nor 
withdraw  it,  in  terms ;  but  charged  generally  that  the  principal  ofience  of  actoilly 
equipping,  with  intent,  &c.,  could  not  be  completed  unless  the  equipping  was  so  cooh 
pleted  in  British  territory  tliat  the  vessel  was  capable  of  hostile  operations,  and  come* 
quently  that  the  attempt  to  equip  must  be  with  the  intent  that  she  should  be  fo 
completed  in  British  territory.  If  it  was  not  proved  that  the  plan,  in  which  the  de- 
fendants did  their  part,  was  to  make  her  a  vessel  ready  for  hostile  operations  wkik  n 
British  territory,  the  crime  was  not  committed.  He  ruled,  also,  that  it  was  not  a  Tio* 
lation  of  the  law  to  build,  equip,  and  arm  a  vessel  entirely  fitted  for  war,  in  parsuanoe 
of  a  contract  with  a  belligerent  government  with  the  knowledge  that  that  government 
intended  to  use  her  in  the  existing  war,  if  the  parties  who  did  the  acts  of  fitting  ind 
arming  did  not  intend  to  use  her  in  that  way  themselves,  but  only  to  make  and  mU 
her,  and  leave  the  belligerent  government  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  her.  He  next 
instructed  the  jury  that  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  have  been,  in  the  Britiih 
port,  an  **  arming "  of  tlie  vessel,  not  necessarily  at  all  points,  but  an  "  arming,"  to 
complete  the  ofience,  as  involved  in  the  ''equipping"  &c.  of  a  vessel  for  craising; 
and  that,  as  to  the  charge  of  attempting  or  endeavoring  to  equip,  &c.,  with  the  intent, 
&c.,  it  must  have  been  an  intent  so  to  arm  and  equip  the  vessel  that  when  she  left 
port  she  should  be  fitted  for  hostile  operations ;  and  that  the  ofience  would  not  be 
complete,  although  the  intent  all  along  had  been  that  she  should  be  used  as  a  cruiser 
when  armed,  if  the  purpose  was  to  put  the  arms  on  board  and  complete  ha  tor 
hostile  operations,  at  a  place  beyond  British  jurisdiction. 

Under  these  rulings,  the  verdict  was  for  the  defendants.  The  counsel  for  the  crown 
asked  for  a'  bill  of  exceptions,  —  the  regular  mode,  of  taking  up  to  the  Court  ai  Ap- 
peals the  questions  involved  in  the  rulings  of  the  judge ;  but  the  Chief  Baron  refiised 
to  sign  the  bill  presented,  and  denied  that  his  rulings  and  instructions  were  as  repre- 
sented by  the  counsel  for  the  crown.  He  admitted  having  said,  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  trial,  that  an  arming  was  necessary ;  but  contended  that  his  instructions  in  them- 
selves qualified  that  ruling,  and  left  it  open  to  the  jury  to  construe  the  act  as  not 
necessarily  requiring  an  arming.  The  losing  party,  by  the  English  practice,  has  no 
mode  of  proving  the  rulings,  against  the  will  of  a  judge  who  declines  to  agree  that 
he  ruled  as  alleged  in  the  bill  offered  to  him ;  and  so  the  appeal  is  lost  The  counsel 
for  the  crown  resorted  to  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  addressed  to  the  fiiU  Court  of 
Exchequer,  with  an  understanding  that  tliis  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Baron,  give  them  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  eventually  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  although  they  doubted  its  operation.  On  the  hearinf  of  tili 
arguments  for  a  new  trial,  one  of  the  judges  (Baron  Bramwell)  snatldned  Urn 
of  the  Chief  Baion,  and  \»^o  oi  iik<^\»XQiiA  VS^\^axmeU  and  Figot)  diatealad 
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with  reason  that  Bynkershoek  concludes  that  this  rule,  where 
merely  established  by  the  prize  ordinances  of  a  belligerent  power, 
cannot  be  defended  on  sound  principles.     Where,  indeed,  it  is 

As  the  Chief  Baron  sat  on  this  hearing  and  sustained  his  own  ruling,  there  was  an 
equally  divided  court.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  practice,  in  such  cases,«for  the  junior 
jndge  to  withdraw  his  judgment;  and,  as  this  happened  to  be  Baron  Pigot,  the  new 
trial  was  refused.  The  counsel  then  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber, 
composed  of  tlie  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Fleas.  Here  the  counsel 
for  the  crown  were  met  with  the  technical  objection,  which  they  had  apprehended 
from  the  first,  that  no  appeal  lay  from  a  refusal  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  causes 
of  this  description.  This  objection  was  sustained  by  the  majority  of  the  court; 
Chief  Justice  Cockbum  and  Justices  Crompton,  Blackburn,  and  Mellor  against  Chief 
Justice  Erie  and  Justices  Williams  and  Willes.  An  appeal  was  then  taken  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  the  right  of  appeal  was  denied  by  a  vote  of  four  to  two ;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Westbury)  and  Lords  St.  Leonards,  Chelmsford,  and  Kingsdown 
against  Lords  Cranworth  and  Wensleydale.  t 

The  case  of  the  Alexandra,  therefore,  settled  no  law.  It  only  settled,  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  that  case,  the  law  was  inaccessible.  The  refUsal  of  the  Chief  Baron  to 
sign  the  bill  of  exceptions  of  itself  cut  off*  the  crown  from  that  mode  of  appeal.  On 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  in  the  full  Court  of  Exchequer,  as  two  judges  dissented 
from  and  one  sustained  the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Baron,  it  strangely  operated  as  a 
sustaining  of  the  rulings  and  refusal  of  a  new  trial,  from  the  accident  that  Baron 
Figot  was  junior  to  Baron  Bramwell.  Had  Baron  Figot  been  the  senior,  or  had 
their  opinions  been  reversed,  there  would  have  been  a  new  trial.  After  a  &ilure  on 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  there  was  no  power  in  the  realm  to  get  the  case. before  either 
of  the  two  Courts  of  Appeal  expressly  provided  for  deciding  questions  of  law  from  the 
lower  courts.  The  learning,,  zeal,  and  general  ability  shown  by  the  counsel  on  each 
side  were  honorable  to  the  profession.  The  mortification  felt  by  the  English  bar,  and 
by  all  interested  in  the  judicial  system  of  England,  was  so  generally  expressed  as  to 
have  so  far  passed  into  history  that  it  may,  without  impropriety,  be  referred  to  in  a 
treatise  on  international  law. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  judges  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  statute  still  require  attention.  The  Chief  Baron  was  of  opinion,  that  the  statute 
was  intended  only  to  prohibit  the  complete  equipment  of  a  war-vessel  within  British 
territory,  so  that,  on  sailing  from  it,  she  should  be  in  condition  to  enter  upon  lawful 
hostilities,  with  a  commission  as  well  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  crew,  without  any 
further  preparation  to  be  made  after  it  passed  beyond  British  territory ;  and  that,  on 
the  charge  of  so  attempting  to  prepare  a  vessel,  it  must  appear  that  the  acts  done 
-were  part  of  a  plan  of  such  complete  equipment,  to  be  effected  within  British  territory, 
and  done  with  that  purpose  and  intent.  And  he  further  held,  that,  where  the  comple- 
tion of  Uie  vessel  is  arrested,  the  acts  done  must  of  themselves,  and  in  their  own 
nature,  constitute  part  of  an  arming  or  purely  warlike  eqmpment. 

Baron  Bramwell  was  of  opinion,  that  the  equipment  -must  be  "itself  such  that,  by 
means  of  it,  the  vessel  can  commit  hostilities ;  and  that  no  equipment  which  gives 
no  means  of  attack  or  defence  is  within  the  act."    He  admitted  the  consequence  was 
that  a  vessel  could  be  built  and  fitted  out  at  Liverpool  for  a  belligerent,  as  a  vessel  of 
war,  to  be  used  as  such,  and  sail  from  that  port,  ready  for  hostilities  in  all  Te%v^lc^!^ 
but  her  armament;  and  that  the  armament  could  be  wtvX  by  \)i[ifi  «»sxi^  '^ax>3L^%>\);^ 
another  Yesael,  at4he  same  time,  and  put  on  board  Y>eyond  the  xoAime  \^».<^^\  «kA 
^'tJjas  tbe  spirit  of  intenuLtioDal  law  may  be  violated,  and  the\et^<sc  «xid  «^Sxv\  ^1  ^i^ca 
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made  by  special  compact  the  equivalent  for  the  converse  maxim, 
that  free,  ships  make  free  goods^  tliis  relaxation  of  belligerent  pre- 
tensions may  be  fairly  coupled  with  a  correspondent  concession  by 

municipal  act  be  eyaded."  As  to  the  attempt  to  equip,  he  said,  "  There  is  no  doubC 
the  Tessel  was  building  and  equipping  for  the  Confederates,  and  in  order  that  they 
might  use  her,  when  armed  and  equipped,  for  hostilities  againt  the  Federals.  But  I 
see  no  evidence  that  it  was  intended  to  arm  and  equip  her  in  the  Queen's  dominioBf, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  attack  or  defence." 

Baron  Channell  said  he  thought  it  clear  that  "  there  must  be  an  equipment  for  war; 
and  that  an  equipment  which  cannot  be  used,  and  is  not  useful,  for  war,  will  not  do." 
But  in  case  tlie  equipments,  as  far  as  made,  do  not  by  their  own  nature  show  whether 
they  are  for  war  or  not,  he  held  that  their  purpose  and  intent  could  be  shown  by  other 
evidence,  and,  among  other  proofs,  by  the  intent  or  plan  of  the  parties  concemed.  In 
other  words,  he  held,  that,  if  the  equipments  actually  made  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  could  be  used  in  war,  but  yet  not  such  as  to  be  purely  warlike,  and  constitatiiig, 
in  their  own  nature,- pure  warlike  equipments,  the  jury  might  solve  the  question  hf 
taking  into  consideration  the  intent  and  purpose  with  which  they  were  made.  Think- 
ing that  the  charge  of  the  Chief  Baron  had  a  tendency  to  mislead  the  jury  on  thets 
points  of  law,  where  they  were  bound  by  tlie  law  laid  down,  he  was  of  opinioo  tfast 
there  should  be  a  new  trial. 

Baron  Pigot  held  that  there  must  be  an  intent  of  the  equipper  having  directly  for 
its  object  the  employment  of  the  vessel  by  a  foreign  State  in  hostilities,  and,  with  such 
intent,  "a  contributory  equipment  of  some  kind  necessary  to  such  employment;" 
and  that  it  was  evident  that  such  intent  need  not  be  derived  solely  from  the  nature 
6f  the  equipment,  but  may  be  proved  aliunde.  He  thought  the  charge  likely  to  hive 
misled  the  jury  on  this  point,  and  that  there  should  be  a  new  trial. 

So  fkr  as  the  opinions  of  the  four  judges  of  the  Exchequer  are  an  indication  of  the 
legal  construction  of  the  statute  to  be  adopted  in  England,  there  is  not  only  no  danger, 
but  scarcely  any  inconvenience,  in  a  belligerent  fitting  out  a  vessel  of  war  in  a  British 
port,  and  sailing  directly  thence  to  begin  a  hostile  cruise,  provided  some  part  of  the 
equipment,  necessary  to  enable  her  to  begin  hostile  operations  at  once,  is  kept  separtfe 
from  her  until  she  is  beyond  the  marine  league ;  although  that  part  may  be  contracted 
for,  provided,  and  sent  out  at  the  same  time,  and  put  on  board  beyond  the  mahae 
league ;  or,  in  tlie  words  of  Baron  Bramwell,  "  the  spirit  of  international  Uw  vio- 
lated, and  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  statute  evaded." 

Mr.  Seward  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  that,  if  the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Baron  should  be 
affirmed  in  the  liigliest  court  of  appeals,  and  become  the  rule  of  conduct  for  the  gov* 
emment,  "  the  President  will,  as  he  thinks,  be  left  to  understand  that  there  is  no  liw 
in  Great  Britain  which  will  be  effective  to  preserve  mutual  relations  of  forbearance 
between  the  subjects  of  Her  Mi\jesty  and  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  only  point  where  they  are  exposed  to  infraction ; "  and  suggested,  far 
the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  whether  "  Parliament  will  not  think 
it  just  and  expedient  to  amend  tlie  existing  statute  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  what  the 
two  governments  actually  believe  it  ought  now  to  accomplish.  In  case  of  such  u 
appeal,  the  President  would  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  Congress  for  an  equivsleot 
amendment  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  de- 
sire such  a  proceeding,  although  here  such  an  amendment  is  not  deemed  necessuy*** 
He  adds,  that,  if  the  statute  should  be  construed  and  acted  upon  in  aooondaaoe  wllk 
the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Baron,  and  not  amended  by  Parliament,  "  there  will  te  lli 
to  the  United  States  no  «i\ettA>MN^  \)>it.  to  protect  themselTes  and  their 
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the  neutral,  that  enemy  ships  should  make  enemy  goods.  These  two 
maxims  have  been,  m  fact,  commonly  thus  coupled  in  the  various 
treaties  on  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  simplify  the  judicial  in- 

against  armed  cruisers  proceeding  from  British  ports,  as  agiunst  the  naval  forces  of  a 
public  enemy ;  and  also  to  claim  and  insist  upon  indemnities  for  all  the  injuries  which 
all  such  expeditions  have  heretofore  committed,  or  shall  hereafter  commit,  against 
this  goTemment  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States."  To  this  end,  he  adds,  that 
tlie  United  States,  if  the  navy  is  not  sufficient,  will  resort  to  the  use  of  priyateers. 
(Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams,  July  16,  1863:  Dipl.  Corr.  1868,  p.  808.)  Mr.  Adams 
accordingly  proposed  to  Earl  Russell  that  the  statute  should  be  made  more  efficacious. 
At  the  same  time,  a  memorial  from  ship-owners  of  Liverpool  had  suggested  the 
inadequacy  of  the  statute.  Earl  Russell  expressed  his  willingness  to  propose  amend- 
ments, on  the  condition  tliat  the  same  should  be  adopted  in  the  American  act.  To 
this  the  American  Government  assented;  but,  when  Mr.  Adams  communicated 
their  assent.  Earl  Russell  said  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  reconsidered  tlie 
matter,  and  declined  to  propose  amendments.  (Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Russell,  May 
20, 1865.)  To  the  close  of  the  war,  no  amendment  to  the  act  was  proposed  to  Par- 
liament. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  the  war.  Captain  Bulloch,  of  the  Confederate  navy, 
an  energetic  and  capable  man,  had  his  headquarters  at  Liverpool  as  agent  of  that 
government  for  purchasing,  building,  and  fitting  out  vessels  of  war  from  tliat  port, 
where  his  person  and  office  were  alike  perfectly  well  known.  They  had  also  there 
disbursing-officers  ;  and  Messrs.  Frazer,  Trenholm,  &  Co.  (a  Charleston  house,  with  a 
branch  in  Liverpool),  and  other  firms,  were  notoriously  tlieir  financial  agents.  Their 
practice  was  to  fit  out  ships  completely  ready  for  hostile  operations  in  all  respects, 
except  the  armament,  ammunition,  and  full  crew,  and,  sailing  from  Liverpool  or  Glas- 
gow, to  take  in  the  armament  and  men,  &c.,  eitlier  at  some  small  port  on  the  English 
or  French  coast,  or  at  the  West  Indies ;  the  same  having  been  collected  and  enUsted 
at  Liverpool,  and  sent  thence  at  the  same  time  in  another  vessel.  These  acts  were 
watched  and  reported  to  Mr.  Adams  by  the  vigilance  of  tlie  American  Consul  at  Liver- 
pool, Mr.  Dudley,  and  by  him  laid  before  Earl  Russell.  (See,  especially,  letter  of  Feb. 
9,  1803.)  The  vessels  so  equipped  and  armed  mostly  made  no  attempts  to  visit  a  Con- 
federate port,  and  went  at  once  upon  tlieir  hostile  cruises.  In  this  way,  several 
got  to  sea,  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  were  the  Alabama,  Shenandoah, 
Florida,  and  Georgia.  Between  their  cruises,  these  vessels  put  into  British  ports  in 
Tarious  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  received  hospitalities,  obtained  supplies  of 
coal  and  stores,  and  made  repairs.  Most  of  them  never  visited  a  Confederate  port. 
The  commissions  of  their  commanders  and  officers  were  generally  issued  by  the  agent 
of  tlie  Confederacy  in  England,  who  was  empowered  thereto.    The  Oreto  or  Florida 

m 

was  complained  of  by  Mr.  Adams,  Feb.  19,  1862,  as  fitting  out  at  Liverpool  for  the 
rebel  service.     She  sailed,  without  armament,  March  22 ;  was  arrested  and  tried  at 
Nassau,  and  acquitted  on  tlie  ground  that  she  had  done  no  illegal  act  in  the  Bahamas. 
She  went  to  Mobile,  and  took  on  board  her  armament,  and  thence  proceeded  on  her 
cruise,  having  run  the  blockade  in  front  of  Mobile.    Her  career  ended  by  her  seizure 
in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  in  October,  1864,  by  the  United  States  ship  Wachusett.    The 
Alafxiina  was  complained  of  June  28, 1862  ;  sailed  from  Liverpool,  July  29,  unarmed ; 
came  to  anchor  in  a  small  harbor  near  Holyhead,  and  there  received  &  \^«x\  ^1  \v«ix 
crew,  enlisted  at  Liverpool  for  tlie  hostile  cruise,  and  taken  Xo  \iet  m  «k  \.m%\^^\.  ^s^\^ 
tliat  port;  thence  went  to  the  Azores,  took  in  her  armaiuent  troixv  Vwo  N^^^^^'^^'^a. 
brought  it  to  her  6vm  Liverpool,  and  proceeded  upon  liex  cxma^.    ^\i^  (i^sXto-^^ 
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quiries  into  the  proprietary  interest  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  by 
resolving  them  into  the  mere  question  of  the  national  character 
of  the  ship. 

a  great  many  American  merchant-vessels,  cmised  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  re- 
ceiyed  hospitalities  and  supplies  at  British  ports.  She  was  destroyed  by  the  United 
States  ship  Kearsarge,  in  the  British  Channel,  June  19, 1864.  Four  British  KaTal-Be- 
serye  men,  who  had  shipped  in  her,  had  their  names  struck  off  the  list,  by  oirder  of  Feb. 
27,  1863.  The  Georgia  or  Japan  sailed  from  Greenock  2d  April,  1863,  and,  in  a  small 
French  port  in  the  Channel,  received  her  armament,  officers,  and  war-crew,  who  came 
to  her  from  Liyerpool  in  a  small  steamer,  the  Alar,  with  one  of  the  firm  of  Jones  & 
Co.,  of  iaverpool,  rebel  agents.  The  comphiint  against  the  vessel  did  not  reach  the 
Foreign  Office  until  she  had  sailed.  Although  a  complaint  was  made  against  the  Alar, 
she  was  not  prosecuted :  the  law-officers  of  the  crown  advising  that  she  had  committed 
no  offence.  Jones  &  Highat  were  tried  for  enlisting  men  at  Liverpool  for  the  rebel 
vice,  convicted,  and  fined  fifty  pounds  each.  The  Georgia  destroyed  many  v 
received  asylum  and  supplies  in  British  ports ;  disarmed  herself,  and  returned  to  liver 
pool,  where  she  was  said  to  have  been  sold  by  her  owners  to  Mr.  Bates,  who  fitted  her 
out  for  sea  as  a  mail  and  merchant  vessel.  She  was  arrested  by  the  United  States  ship 
Niagara,  and  sent  to  Boston  as  a  prize,  where  proceedings  against  her  are  now  (1866) 
pending.  Mr.  Adams  protested  against  her  being  allowed  to  be  sold  in  Liverpool 
and  sent  again  to  sea,  without  proceedings  against  her  for  detention  or  trial  A 
man  named  Campbell  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  fitting  her  out,  pleaded  guiltyr 
but  was  discharged  on  his  recognizance.  The  history  of  the  Alexandra  has  been  giyen 
above.  The  Rappahannock:  This  was  a  British  naval  vessel,  the  Victor,  Boid  to 
Mess;^.  Coleman  in  October,  1863.  She  sailed  from  Sheemess,  with  riggers  and 
others  on  board,  in  an  incompleted  state,  and  went  to  a  French  port,  where  she  wu 
not  able  to  arm  herself  or  get  to  sea  during  the  war.  Rumball,  the  chief  of  the  royal 
outfitting  department  at  Sheemess  Dockyard,  was  tried  and  acquitted.  No  othen 
were  prosecuted  for  this  offence.  Three  men  ( Seymour,  Cunningham,  and  Buchanan) 
were  tried  for  being  engaged  in  fitting  her  out,  and,  pleading  g^ty,  were  discharged 
on  their  recognizances,  without  punishment.  The  Shenandoah  or  Sea  King:  This 
vessel,  an  English  trading-steamer,  sailed  from  London  Oct  8,  1864,  proceeded  to 
Funchal,  and  there  took  in  her  armament  and  war-crew  from  the  British  steamer 
Laurel,  Captain  Corbctt,  which  was  sent  out  from  Liverpool  for  that  purpose,  at  the  same 
time  the  Sea  King  left  London.  The  Laurel  returned  to  England.  No  proceedings 
were  had  against  her.  Captain  Corbett  was  tried  and  acquitted.  The  Shenandoah 
went  to  Melbourne,  where  she  got  repairs  and  stores  and  enlisted  more  men,  and 
went  to  sea,  burning  a  great  number  of  American  whalemen  in  the  Ajx;tic  seat, 
some  of  which  she  destroyed  after  being  informed  of  the  end  of  the  Confederacy  and 
war.  She  returned  to  Liverpool,  where  her  commander,  Waddell,  made  a  report  ID 
Earl  Russell,  and  gave  up  tlie  vessel  to  the  British  Government,  who  handed  her  ovff 
to  the  American  Consul  at  Liverpool,  the  Confederacy  having  come  to  an  end.  The 
Pampero  or  Canton :  This  vessel  was  building  in  the  Clyde,  was  complained  of  by  lir. 
Adams,  seized,  and,  there  being  no  defence,  was  held  by  the  crown  until  the  end  (tf  the 
war.  The  United  States  Government  always  continued  its  remonstrance  against  allow- 
ing any  armed  vessel  under  tlie  Confederate  flag  an  asylum  for  herself  or  her  priies,— 
to  preserve  its  protest  against  the  recognition  of  belligerency.  But,  beyond  that,  it  vr 
monstrated  against  allowing  asylum,  necessary  supplies  and  repairs,  and  dqptitnit  t» 
0ea,  —  (with  the  holding-back  of  United  States  vessels  for  twen^-foor  boim 
to  yesaels  under  the  CWfi4«nXA  Cia%«  cr^oas^  aiQBinit  otur  commerce^  whlA  I 
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§  445.  The  two  maxims  are  not,  however,  inseparable,     ^he  two 
The  primitive  law,  independently  of  international  com-  5?^^?'  ^^ 
pact,  rests  on  the  simple  principle,  that  war  gives  a  right  free  goodt, 
to  capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but  gives  np  right  to  iAt><  enemy 
capture  tlie  goods  of  a  friend.     The  right  to  capture  an  ^^sst^y 
enemy's  property  has  no  limit  but  of  the  place  where  the 


niv 
connected. 


fitted  out,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  that  purpose,  in  British  ports,  and  had  escaped  or 
been  allowed  to  depart  therefrom  before  arrest.  ^ 

Early  in  1863,  tlie  Messrs.  Laird  at  Liverpool  were  found  to  be  building  two  iron- 
clad steam  rams,  professedly  for  a  French  house.  Mr.  Adams  addressed  Earl  .Kussell 
on  the  subject,  with  affidavits  tending  to  prove  that  they  were  building  for  the  rebel 
government,  and  under  direction  of  its  agents.  At  first.  Earl  Russell  rephed  that 
the  government  were  advised  there  was  no  cause  for  interference.  In  his  letter  of  July 
11,  1868,  Mr.  Adams  says  that  the  building  and  sending-out  such  vessels  as  rams  — 
instruments  of  war  in  themselves,  though  without  guns,  and  destined  of  course  for 
purely  warlike  objects  —  "  will  be  regarded  by  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  as  tantamount  to  a  participation  in  the  war  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  to  a  degree  which,  if  not  seasonably  prevented,  cannot  fail  to  endanger  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  both  countries."  On  the  14th  August,  1868,  he  furnished  more 
evidence,  and  said,  *'  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  give  your  lordship  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  uneasiness  and  anxiety  created  in  the  difi*erent  ports  of  the  United  States  by  the 
thought  that  instruments  of  injury  of  so  formidable  a  character  continue  to  threaten 
their  safety,  as  issuing  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain."  Earl  Russell's  reply,  of 
Sept.  1,  showed  that  the  government  was  not  disposed  to  make  a  seizure,  on  the 
evidence.  Sept.  8,  1863,  Mr.  Adams  writes  again  to  Earl  Russell  his  conviction 
that  the  rams  are  intended  for  the  rebel  service,  and  are  nearly  ready  for  sea.  He 
adds,  ''I  feel  it  my  painful  duty  to  make  known  to  your  lordship,  that,  in  some 
respects,  it  [the  previous  letter]  has  fallen  short  in  expressing  the  earnestness  with 
which  I  have  been,  in  the  interval,  directed  to  describe  the  grave  nature  of  the  situation 
in  which  both  countries  must  be  placed  in  the  event  of  an  act  of  aggression  committed 
against  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  by  either  of  these  formidable 
vessels."  On  the  4th  September,  Mr.  Adams  communicated  more  proofi  of  the  desti- 
nation of  the  rams,  and  their  apparent  immediate  departure,  and  adds,  "  I  beg  your 
lordship's  permission  to  record,  in  the  name  of  my  government,  this  last  solemn 
protest  against  the  commission  of  such  an  act  of  hostility  against  a  friendly  nation." 
The  same  day.  Earl  Russell  replies,  that  Mr.  Adams's  letter  of  the  8d  inst.  "  is  under 
tlie  serious  and  anxious  consideration  of  Her  Mfgesty's  Government."  On  the  5th 
September,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  again,  that  one  of  the  iron-clads  is  "  on  the  point  of 
departure  from  this  kingdom  on  its  hostile  errand  against  the  United  States."  He 
adds,  after  describing  the  essentially  warlike  cliaracter  and  great  power  of  these  rams, 
"  It  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  point  out  to  your  lordship  that  this  is  war."  He 
declined  to  repeat  his  arguments,  and,  with  this  letter,  closed  the  subject.  It  was  left 
to  be  understood  that  the  sailing  of  the  rams  would  be  —  not  a  probable  cause  of  war, 
but  war  itself.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  received  a  letter  fi*om  Earl  Russell, 
announcing  that  the  government  had  issued  orders  to  prevent  their  departure. 

The  rams  were  seized,  and,  after  the  institution  of  legal  proceedvc\^%,>\\^  %Q'^^Tik- 
ment  bought  them  of  the  Messrs.  Laird  for  tlie  navy,  and  iwi  c\o%ed  ^\e  ^vkaft>assi!L Vv^ 
the  United  Statea,    The  oppoeition,  under  Earl  Derby  and  "Lord  C\ieVm%toTd.  m  ^«^ 
Zardg,  and  Sir  Hugh  Caima  and  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mi.  Se^mo^  ie\\x\j»«w^^  Nisv 
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goods  are  found,  which,  if  neutral,  will  protect  them  from  capture. 
We  have  already  seen  that  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  high  seas  is  not 
such  a  place.     The  exemption  of  neutral  property  from  capture 

the  Commons,  attacked  the  goYernment  for  having  made  the  seizure  in  TiolaliaD 
of  law,  and  without  sufficient  proofs.  The  course  of  the  government  waa  defended 
by  Earl  Russell  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  Lords,  and  the  Attomej-Geneial, 
Sir  R.  Palmer,  in  the  Commons.  In  these  debates,  the  goyemment  distinctly  ad- 
mitted their  obligation  to  give  to  the  United  States  Uieir  rights  under  the  Uw  of 
nations,  whether  Acts  of  Parliament  furnished  the  means  or  not ;  and  justified  dit 
arrest  on  the  ground  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  stopping  the  departure  of  Teswb  of 
such  a  ^character,  under  circumstances  of  reasonable  suspicion.  Subsequent  eTeats 
showed  that  the  rams  were  built  and  destined  for  immediate  rebel  senrice,  and  tbit 
the  statements  made  to  the  government  by  tlie  builders  were  fraudulent.  (Loodon 
Times  of  11th  February  and  13th  April,  and  Annual  Register,  1864,  pp.  125>12d.)  Be- 
fore hearing  of  the  result,  Mr.  Seward  had  written  to  Mr.  Adams  (Sept.  6, 1868,  Dipt 
Corr.  1863,  p.  369),  that,  if  the  rams  sailed,  and  attacked  our  blockade  or  ports, -it 
would  "  make  a  retaliatory  war  inevitable." 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  correspondence  with  £ari  Rotfell, 
beginning  April  7,  1865,  and  closing  with  a  letter  of  Nov.  8, 1865,  reviews  the  al- 
leged fiiilurea  of  Great  Britain  to  fulfil  her  obligations  as  a  neutral,  and  demands 
compensation  for  the  injuries  resulting  thereby  to  the  United  States.  . 

In  his  letter  of  April  7,  Mr.  Adams  argues  that  formidable  vessels  of  war  bare 
gone  from  British  ports,  and  entered  at  once  on  their  hostile  career,  without  ever 
visiting  a  port  of  the  Confederacy, — the  crews  and  armament  being  British,  as  well  u 
the  vessels  and  their  stores ;  that  these  have  been  procured  by  rebel  agencies  openly 
employed  in  Liverpool;  that  these  acts  have  been  in  violation  of  our  rights,  and 
been  caused  by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  accorded  belligerent  rights  to  the  rebeb 
in  an  ''  unprecedented  and  precipitate  manner ;  "  and  that,  under  the  drcooi- 
stances,  this  amounted  to  a  creation  of  tlie  maritime  beUigerent  powers  of  the  rebeli 
out  of  British  materials,  the  result  of  which  had  been  the  gradual  transfer  of  com- 
merce from  American  to  British  flags  and  vessels. 

Earl  Russell,  May  4, 1865,  defends  the  course  of  Great  Britain  in  recognizing  bel- 
ligerency, and  denies  any  liability  for  any  actual  or  supposed  consequences  thereof 
As  to  tlie  building  and  equipping  of  vessels,  he  enters  into  particulars  as  to  the 
Alabama,  Shenandoah,  and  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  govemmeot 
honestly  and  in  good  faith  did  its  duty  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  such  violatioiii  of 
law ;  and  takes  the  ground,  that,  if  tlie  government  does  that,  it  is  not  answerable  hi 
the  consequences  if  a  vessel  is  fitted  out  and  sails  from  Great  Britain,  in  violatioB 
of  her  laws,  and  commits  hostilities  beyond  her  jurisdiction.  He  dted  the  cootm 
by  the  United  States  on  the  complaints  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  during  the  dvil 
in  South  America,  as  precedents  to  Uie  point  that  a  nation  is  not  expected  to  msks 
compensation  where  it  considers  itself  to  have  executed  its  laws  with  fidelity,  although 
breaches  of  neutrality  have  been  committed,  and  caused  serious  loss  to  another  nalko. 
(See  this  note,  ante,  pp.  559,  560.) 

Mr.  Adams,  on  the  20tli  May,  replies,  reviewing  the  subject  He  insists  that  dis 
original  cause  was  the  improper  according  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  rebels,  the  dkect 
consequence  of  which,  he  insists,  was  the  creation  in  England  of  all  the 
power  they  had ;  and  that,  if  the  government  could  not  repress  violatiooaoflwri 
from  this  recognition,  they  were  responsible  by  reason  of  having  ftmniilMd  tfn 
tuiutiy  and  occaaoii.  IU«n\«c%\xi\A^\i^«at»theeqiiippiiigaBdMi^^ 
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has  no  other  exceptions  than  those  arising  from  the  carrying  of 
contraband,  breach  of  blockade,  and  other  analogous  cases,  where 
the  conduct  of  the  neutral  gives  to  the  belligerent  a  right  to  treat 

to  show,  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Alahama,  the  departure  was  owing  to  the 
unconcealed  sympathy,  connivance,  and  neglect  of  officials  between  the  Minister 
and  the  vessel  herself.  He  urges,  that,  after  experience  had  shown  the  inefficiency  of 
the  statutes  as  expounded,  the  United  States  had  suggested  amendments,  and  offered 
co-operation  in  making  them ;  but  that  the  British  Government  had  deliberately  reftised 
to  propose  changes  to  Parliament,  after  once  agreeing  to  do  so,  and  thereby  became 
responsible  for  the  inadequacy  of*  the  statutes.  He  states  the  rule  as  unquestionable, 
that  a  want  of  statute  provisions  is  never  a  justification  to  a  nation,  and  cannot  be  even 
an  excuse  or  apology,  after  the  want  is  known  and  opportunity  is  open  for  supplying  it. 
He  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  British  statutes  want  those  very  preventive  provisions 
which  the  United  States  added  to  the  act  in  1817,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Portuguese 
Minister,  under  circumstances  somewhat  like.  As  to  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  beside  the  immediate  compliance  with  the  request 
of  Portugid  to  amend  the  laws,  citizens  of  the  South  American  States  in  revolt  were 
prosecuted  by  the  United  States  for  violations  of  her  neutrality  laws ;  while  citizens  of 
tlie  United  States  in  insurrection  were  openly  residing  in  England,  and  engaged  as 
agents  of  the  Confederate  Government  in  fitting  out  vessels,  notoriously  in  violation 
of  her  laws,  yet  not  one  had  been  prosecuted,  although  requests  to  that  effect  had 
been  made  and  evidence  furnished.  The  United  States  did  make  compensation  to 
Spain  for  the  Miranda  expedition,  and  other  demands,  by  accepting  them  as  &ir 
equivalents  for  their  own  demands  against  Spain,  in  the  treaty  of  1819.  He  com- 
plains, that,  after  the  Alabama  had,  as  Lord  Russell  says,  escaped  ftom  Great  Britain, 
—  having,  as  the  government  now  admit  by  ordering  her  arrest,  though  too  late, 
Tiolated  their  laws  of  neutrality, — she  had  since  visited  British  ports  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  been  received  with  honor  and  hospitality ;  and  cites  a  passage  ftom 
Hautefeuille,  to  the  effect  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  offended  nation  can 
detain  and  disarm  a  vessel  of  war,  or,  if  out  of  her  control,  demand  her  disarmament, 
and  the  restitution  of  her  prizes. 

Aug.  30,  1865,  Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams :  His  lordship  re-argues  the  recognition  of 
belligerency,  —  contending  that  the  case  was  sui  gefieriSf  and  that  the  facts  existing 
and  known,  as  well  as  the  probabilities  of  the  ftiture,  demanded  the  recognition  by 
Great  Britain  at  once,  in  justice  to  the  United  States  and  herself  as  well  as  to  the 
Confederates ;  that,  by  recognizing  belligerency  in  both  parties,  it  admitted  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  blockade  all  her  own  ports  against  British  commerce,  and  to 
stop  and  search  all  British  vessels  at  sea.  He  re-examines  the  facts  as  to  the  escape 
of  vessels  fitted  out  unlawfully,  and  contends  that  the  British  Government  did  its  duty 
in  good  &ith.  As  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  he  says  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment was  not  to  alter  the  law,  unless,  after  sufficient  trial,  it  should  be  proved  to  be 
practically  inadequate ;  and  contends  that  the  existing  law  had  not  been  so  proved, 
and  that  it  was  not  certain  that  possible  alterations  would  enable  more  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  prevention.  He  reviews  the  relations  of  Portugal  with  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  position,  that  a  nation  must  judge  for  itself  whether 
it  has  done  its  duty  honestly,  and  is  not  liable  for  captures  made  beyond  its  jurisdic- 
tion by  vessels  which  have,  within  its  jurisdiction,  been  fitted  out  \tl  V\cA<a.>AC)w  q1  \\a 
laws.  He  reftises  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  on  the  groxmd  Vtv«X  >X\^  ^^\«vKst^ 
of  the  umpire  must  depend  upon  the  answer  to  two  quest\onB,  iveMYvet  oi  v«\C\c^  Qct^aX 
Britain  could  put  to  arbitration  with  due  regard  to  her  oy^n  dignMy  wid.  tVv'c^RX^t*— 
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his  property  as  enemy's  property.  The  neutral  flag  constitutes  no 
protection  to  an  enemy's  property,  and  the  belligerent  flag  com- 
municates no  hostile  character  to  neutral  property.     States  have 

firsty  whether  the  government  has  acted  with  good  faith  and  due  diligence  in  execnfiiig 
its  laws ;  and,  secondly  whether  the  law-officers  of  the  crown  properly  understood  the 
British  statutes  when  they  had  advised  against  legal  proceedings. 

/e6.  18,  1865,  Mr.  Adams  to  Eari  Russell:  After  re-arguing  the  question  of  the 
recognition  of  belligerency,  and  the  cases  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Mr.  Adams  stji 
that  the  complaint  of  the  United  States  (beyond  the  original  and^ain  one  of  bastj 
recognition  of  belligerency)  is,  that  the  measures 4br  prevention  were,  in  fiwrt,  feeble 
and  tardy ;  and  the  statutes,  as  construed  and  acted  upon,  were  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  just  demands  of  the  United  States ;  and  proposals  to  amend  them  were  refused, 
although  they  were  defective  in  the  very  points  in  which  they  omitted  the  preventiTe 
provisions  of  the  American  acts.  It  is  not  enough,  he  says,  for  a  government  even  to 
execute  its  statutes  in  good  faith,  if  they  are  insufficient 

Oct.  17,  1866 :  Mr.  Adams  says,  that,  in  view  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  tbe 
British  Government  for  refusing  an  arbitration,  no  proposal  of  that  kind  for  the  settle- 
ment of  existing  differences  will  henceforward  be  insisted  upon  or  submitted  by  tiie 
United  States. 

Nov.  8,  1865 :  Earl  Russell  goes  once  more  over  the  ground  previously  exammed, 
as  to  the  course  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the 
course  of  Great  Britain  during  this  war.  As  to  the  foreign  enlistment  acts,  be 
admits  that  the  British  act  has  ''  not  proved,  upon  trial,  to  be  completely  efficadous;" 
but  contends  that  the  American  act,  with  its  additional  clauses,  proved  not  more  so; 
and  proposes  that  the  two  governments  should  now  agree  upon  some  amendmeoti 
to  be  made  to  the  neutrality  acts. 

Having  declared  that  Great  Britain  would  not  submit  to  arbitration  any  sulgect 
which  involved  the  question  whether  the  Government,  by  any  of  its  officials,  bsd 
failed  to  act  with  due  diligence,  or  had  rightly  construed  its  own  statutes,  he  proposed 
a  commission  to  settle  any  claims,  not  involving  those  points,  which  the  two  go^erih 
ments  might  agree  to  submit  to  it.  (This  correspondence  is  in  Supplements  to  tbe 
London  Gazette  of  Oct.  11  and  Nov.  11,  1866.) 

Afr.  Adams  to  Earl  Russell,  Oct.  21,  1865,  takes  up  the  case  of  the  Shenaodoili, 
and  holds  the  British  Government  responsible  for  the  captures  made  by  this  vessel,  ob 
the  ground  of  the  manner  of  her  outfit,  and  the  course  of  the  British  Government 
towards  her  since  her  career  began.  He  says,  that,  when  the  Kearsarge  destroyed  the 
Alabama,  her  crew  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Kearsarge,  but  were  takei 
away  and  Uinded  in  England  by  a  private  English  vessel,  the  Deerhound  ;  and  that  he 
then  (6th  September,  1864)  represented  that  many  of  these  men  were  British  sulyedi. 
some  being  on  the  Naval-Reserve  list,  and  were  still  under  pay  and  engagement  to  joiB 
some  other  vessel  fitting  out  in  England  to  take  the  place  of  the  Alabama  ( 10th  No> 
vember,  1864) ;  that  Earl  Russell  limited  his  reply  to  maintaining  a  right  of  asylum  a 
Great  Britain  to  foreign  belligerents  not  violating  British  laws,  and  no  measures  weft 
taken  to  prevent  their  new  enterprise  being  entered  upon ;  that  the  steamer  Sea  Kiflf; 
fitted  for  war  in  all  respects  except  armament  and  ammunition,  sailed  from  Loodoi 
Oct.  8,  and  her  consort,  the  Laurel,  firom  Liverpool  the  next  day,  —  having  • 
board  many  of  these  men  from  the  Alabama,  and  tlie  armament  and  mmiitioiit  of  lli 
Sea  King  in  her  hold :  and  the  two  vessels  met  at  Madeira,  where  the 
calling  herseVt  t]Ke  ^\i<etiKii^Q8\i,  c(yc(\\\^\ed  her  outfit  for  war,  and  began 
She  neTer  v\^ted,  ot  «.\teixKV\«^  \a  VmV  v^^^tS&^^snX^  ^Rse^vad  eemed  f 
MA 
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changed  this  simple  and  natural  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  by 
mutual  compact,  in  whole  or  in  part,  according  as  they  believed  it 
to  be  for  their  interest ;  but  the  one  maxim,  that  free  ships  make 

characteristic  which  she  did  not  take  with  her  from  British  soil.  The  British  Got-  . 
eminent  did  not  denounce  the  transaction,  and  deny  asylum  or  countenance  to  the 
vessel ;  but  accepted  the  result  as  legitimate,  and  directed  that  the  Shenandoah  should 
have,  in  all  British  ports,  the  privileges  of  a  regularly  commissioned  public  ship  of 
war  of  a  belligerent ;  and,  under  that  rule,  she  received  supplies  in  British  dependen- 
cies, which  enabled  her  to  keep  the  seas  and  destroy  American  commerce,  even  after 
the  nationality  whose  flag  she  purported  to  carry  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  Adams  then  restates  the  case  as  to  the  rebel  agency  in  Liverpool,  and  says  that 
the  Naval  Bureau  of  the  rebel  States  was,  in  fact,  at  Liverpool,  and  not  at  Richmond ; 
that  Captain  Bulloch,  the  head  of  that  bureau,  and  the  other  well-known  naval  and 
financial  agents,  there  built  or  bought  vessels,  enlisted  men,  obtained  armaments 
and  supplies  of  every  kind  for  them,  projected  their  cruises,  regularly  paid  the  officers 
and  men,  g{ive  out  their  commissions,  and  directed  tiieir  movements.  Of  all  tills,  he 
had  furnished  conclusive  evidence  to  the  British  Government ;  yet  no  effort  was 
made,  even  the  slightest,  to  prevent  these  acts  or  punish  these  persons.  At  the  same 
time,  a  few  Englishmen  were  prosecuted  for  acts  done  in  a  subordinate  character 
under  these  men,  which  resulted  either  in  acquittals,  or  discharges  on  recognizyce, 
or  small  fines.  The  British  Government  admitted  the  authority  of  Captain  BuUoch 
to  act  for  his  government  by  using  him  as  a  medium  for  transmitting  orders  to 
the  Shenandoah  to  stop  her  cruise,  after  the  rebel  government  had  ceased  to  exist. 
These  facts  leave  no  doubt,  nowj  that  the  seat  of  the  rebel  naval  administration  was 
at  Liverpool,  and  that  Captain  Bulloch  was  its  chief. 

Nov.  7,  1866,  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon:  Refers 'to  the  arrival  of  the 
Shenandoah  in  Liverpool,  and  demands  that  she  be  given  up  to  his  government,  that 
it  may  be  secure  against  a  renewal  of  her  depredations.  He  suggests  tliat  the  ravages 
by  this  vessel  seem  to  have  been  continued  after  her  commander  knew  his  government 
liad  ceased  to  exist ;  and  that  the  British  Government  should  take  such  measures,  at 
its  discretion,  as  that  statement  rendered  proper. 

Nov.  11,  1865,  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Mr.  Adams:  Liforms  Mr.  Adams  that  the 
Shenandoah  has  been  surrendered  to  the  British  Government,  and  by  that  govern- 
ment is  delivered  up  to  the  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool.  He  says  there  is 
Dot  sufficient  legal  evidence  in  possession  of  the  government  to  prove  that  Captain 
Waddell  continued  hostiUties  under  such  circumstances  as  to  constitute  piracy  jure 
gentiumy  and  to  warrant  the  detention  of  any  of  her  crew  who  are  foreigners ;  and  that, 
upon  a  muster  of  her  crew,  the  officer  was  not  satisfied  that  any  on  board  were  known 
as  British  subjects.    They  were  all,  therefore,  discharged. 

Nov.  14,  1865,  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  of  Clarendon :  Mr.  Adams  replies,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  evidence  he  had  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  was  such  as  to  make  the 
release  of  these  men  a  cause  of  just  disappointment  to  the  United  States. 

Nov.  17,  1865,  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Mr.  Adams:  Says  that  the  papers  sent  by  Mr. 
Adams,  if  they  contained  sufficient  proofs,  which  he  denies,  could  not  be  received  by 
any  majristratc  as  competent,  but  that  the  personal  presence  of  witnesses  would  be 
necessary. 

Nov.  18, 1865,  Lord  Clarendon  replies  at  length  to  Mr.  Adams's  letter  of  2l8t  Octo- 
ber to  his  predecessor,  Earl  Russell.    As  to  the  crew  of  the  Alabama,  they  were 
entitied  to  asylum  in  England,  whatever  tiiey  may  have  done  beyond.  BtvxS&Xx  V^^ns^ 
diction  which  was  not  a  violation  of  British  law  or  the  \kw  Qi(  TiBJiiQiDA\  «xA>  ^a  ^^ 
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free  goods^  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  converse  proposition, tiiat 
enemy  ships  make  enemy  goods.  The  stipulation,  that  neutral  bot- 
toms shall  make  neutral  goods,  is  a  concession  made  by  the  belli- 

,  the  former,  that  no  evidence  was  fUmished  the  British  Government  that  any  of  them 
were  British  subjects  who  had  unlawhilly  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  senrice,  or 
foreigners  who  violated  British  law,  or  were  subject  to  extradition ;  and  that  tiie 
government  could  not  detain  them,  or  refuse  them  asylum,  on  the  suspicion  or  probt^ 
bility,  however  great,  that  they  might  afterwards  violate  the  neutrality  Uwi  rf 
England.  As  to  the  sailing  of  the  Shenandoah  fi*om  England,  she  sailed  long  before 
any  intimation  had  been  given  to  the  government  of  any  suspicions  against  her.  (She 
sailed  Oct.  S,  and  Mr.  Adams's  letter  was  Nov.  10.)  Moreover,  the  British  lawt 
do  not  prohibit  the  sailing  of  unarmed  merchant-vessels,  as*the  Shenandoah  was  whci 
she  sailed,  nor  the  departure  of  British  subjects  from  England,  as  individuals,  to  join 
either  belligerent  service  ;  and  the  British  Government  is  not  responsible  for  the  ftct 
that  such  persons  join  such  a  vessel  in  a  foreign  port,  and  that  she  gets  her  armameot 
there,  even  if  from  another  British  merchant-vessel  by  which  it  is  taken  09t  as  contn- 
band  merchandise,  and  there  begins  her  cruise. 

As  to  the  asylum  and  supplies  afforded  to  the  Shenandoah  in  British  ports,  tbej 
were  tlie  necessary  consequences  of  the  recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Confed- 
erates. Their  vessels  must  receive  the  privileges  of  all  public  ships  of  war.  If  the 
Shenandoah  used  these  supplies,  obtained  while  her  government  existed,  in  hostihUcs 
after  it  expired,  the  British  Government  could  not  be  responsible. 

Lord  Clarendon  refers  to  the  American  precedents  during  the  South  AroerictB 
wars,  and  says,  that,  although  the  vessels  cruising  under  the  patriot  flags  against 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  commerce  were  proved  often,  by  legal  testimony  in  court, 
to  have  been  armed  and  equipped  in  ports  of  the  United  States,  yet  the  United  State* 
did  not  exclude  them  from  the  privileges  of  its  ports. 

As  to  the  Confederate  agency  in  England,  his  lordship  replied  that  each  belligerent 
could  and  did  have  agencies  there  to  procure  all  materials  contraband  of  war ;  and,  if 
the  Confederate  agents  went  beyond  that  privilege,  they  did  it  secretly,  and  with 
artifices  sufficient  to  prevent  seasonable  discovery. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Lord  Clarendon^  Nov.  18,  1865  (in  reply  to  Lord  Russell's,  of  Not.  2. 
18C5),  disclaims  the  position  that  a  neutral  is  liable  for  the  consequences  of  a  riob- 
tion  of  its  neutrality  by  a  belligerent,  witliout  regard  to  the  circumstances  attendisf: 
each  case ;  and  repeats  the  argument,  that  Great  Britain's  liability  arises  from  the 
circumstances  attending  the  individual  cases,  beyond  and  irrespective  of  the  geoenl 
objection  to  its  recognition  of  belligerency.  His  proposition  is,  that  the  neutrd  i* 
responsible  when  it  fails  to  exercise  the  means  in  its  power.  He  re-examines  the 
Portuguese  question,  and  states  its  history  for  the  purpose  of  showing — (1)  Thst 
the  United  States  instantly  added  to  its  statutes  new  clauses,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Portugal,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  that  power;  (2)  That  it  took  the  respooii- 
bility  of  suppressing  by  force  a  base  of  hostile  operations  against  Portuguese  com- 
merce beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  (3)  That  it  did  prosecute hoth 
South  Americans  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  considerable  numbers,  and  when- 
ever sufficient  evidence  was  known,  and  did  restore,  in  great  numbers,  prizes  made 
by  vessels  illegally  fitted  out ;  and  (4)  That  these  measures  were  efiectivc,  so  that  bm 
few  causes  of  comp\a\Tv\,  axo^^  after  1820.  As  to  amendments  to  the  Britiah  icti,  Vf* 
Adams  says  that  Yiis  pT^^^^osa^  n««a  tiqV.  v^  «Aq\iv.>^^  Kx&Kd^atA  amendments  of  VOB^^ 
any  other  particu\si  flflBSlftaAmwv\.,\i\>x  auVs  ^a»x.  vwsv«  %saK«Ass«R!Sjk>sib  ^va4ii^% 
wa7  as  the  British  Go^emmetix  %\tfs^^\v«feM  «vi%^»aX\  «ASk«x^UAltoMrtftw 
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gerent  to  the  neutral,  and  gives  to  the  neutral  flag  a  capacity  not 
given  to  it  by  the  primitive  law  of  nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  stipulation  subjecting  neutral  property,  found  in  the  vessel  of 

was  not  a  refiisal  of  any  particular  amendment,  but  a  refusal  to  do  any  thing  whatever 
on  the  subject.  To  such  a  refiisal,  it  was  no  defence  to  say,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be 
true,  that  the  American  clauses  of  1818  were  not  eflective,  or  to  make  the  general  dec- 
laration that  the  government  is  "  not  bound  to  go  on  making  new  laws  ad  infinitum 
because  new  occasions  arise/'  During  this  very  war,  Great  Britain  had  suggested  to 
the  Canadian  Parliament  to  make  new  laws  to  preserve  its  neutrality.  It  is  the  arising 
of  occasions  that  shows  the  need  of  new  laws,  and  iiimishes  one  of  the  reasons  for 
permanent  legislatures.  He  contrasts  the  rapidity  and  vigor  with  which  the  United 
States  acted  on  the  complaint  of  Sir  John  Crampton,  in  1855,  with  the  action  of  Eng- 
land in  the  cases  drawn  to  its  attention  during  this  war.  In  answer  to  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Russell's  last  letter,  that  now,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  both  countries  should 
unite  on  some  amendment  of  their  neutrality  law,  Mr.  Adams  accepts  the  proposal  as 
an  admission  that  the  British  act  needs  amendment ;  and,  denying  that  the  American 
does  need  amendment,  replies  that  his  lordship  could  hardly  expect  that  the  American 
people,  after  suffering  greatly  firom  the  refusal  to  amend  the  British  acts  during  the 
existence  of  the  war,  or  to  make  reparation  for  the  consequences  of  their  now-admitted 
inefficiency,  would  be  satisfied  by  a  proposaT  to  make  new  laws,  mutually,  which  should 
give  Great  Britain  hereafter  a  protection  she  had  refused  to  furnish  to  us  in  our  rieed, 

Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  of  Clarendon^  Nov.  21,  1865,  gives  the  refUsal  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  agree  upon  a  commission  to  settle  particular  claims .  between 
the  two  governments  arising  out  of  tlie  war,  so  long  as  Great  Britain,  for  the  reason 
she  assigns,  refuses  to  submit  the  great  claims  the  United  States  is  now  urging. 

Lord  Clarendon  to  Mr.  Adams ^  Dec.  2, 1865,  declines  to  continue  the  correspondence, 
as  he  considers  the  subject  to  be  exhausted  by  the  letters  on  the  two  sides,  and  fears 
its  continuance  might  introduce  acrimony  into  the  relations  between  the  countries, 
whose  mutual  friendsliip  it  is  so  important  to  preserve. 

The  summary  of  this  memorable  correspondence  may  be  stated  thus  :  The  United 
States  claims  reparation  from  Great  Britain  for  injuries  done  to  her  commerce  by 
cruisers  under  the  rebel  flag,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Because  Great  Britain 
made  a  precipitate  and  unwarranted  recognition  of  belligerency  of  the  rebel  power, 
and  thereby  established  in  law,  and  to  some  extent  brought  about,  in  fact,  a  state  of 
things  which  made  possible  and  probable  the  illegal  acts  of  individuals  complained  of. 
(2)  Because  the  measures  taken  by  the  British  Government  to  prevent  tlie  sailing 
of  vessels  from  British  ports,  fitted  and  equipped  therein  in  violation  of  her  neutrality, 
were  tardy  and  feeble,  as  well  as  ineffectual ;  whether  this  arose  firom  mistakes  of 
law  in  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  or  bad  faith  or  incapacity  in  inferior  officials,  or  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  being  purely  an  internal  question,  with 
which  the  United  States  were  not  bound  to  deal.  (3)  Because  Great  Britain  did 
DOt  seize  and  detain  or  disarm  these  vessels,  or  refuse  them  asylum,  or  otherwise  deal 
with  them  in  such  manner  as  the  law  of  nations  authorized  her  to  do,  after  their  fraud- 
ulent escape  from  their  original  ports.  (4)  Because  the  British  Government  refVised 
even  to  suggest  amendments  of  her  Acts  of  Parliament  in  any  respect  whatever,  or  to 
introduce  the  subject  to  Parliament,  when  their  inefficiency  had  been  proved,  and  the 
government  had  been  requested  so  to  do,  not  only  by  the  United  States,  on  terms  of 
reciprocity,  but  by  British  citizens  interested  in  preserving  neutrality.  (5)  Because 
the  government  had  neglected  or  refused  to  prosecute  citizens  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States  who  were  openly  residing  in  England  a&  agenXa  ioi  it!ti«X^'«t^x^  vA 
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an  enemy,  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war,  is  a  concession  made 
by  the  neutral  to  the  belligerent,  and  takes  from  the  neutral  a 
privilege  he  possessed  under  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations ;  but 

notoriously  engaged  in  fitting  out  vessels  in  violation  of  British  nentralitj,  thoo^ 
abundant  evidence  had  been  furnished  to  authorize  proceedings.  (6)  Because,  hj 
reason  of  this  course  of  the  British  Government,  the  rebels  had  been  able  to  aet  forth 
and  maintain  an  effective  force  of  steamers  cruising  against  American  commerce, 
having  asylum  and  making  repairs  and  getting  coal  and  supplies  in  British  ports, 
built,  fitted  out,  armed,  and  manned  in  and  from  England,  and  never  even  expecting  or 
pretending  to  visit  a  port  of  the  Confederacy,  when  otherwise  they  would  scaitelj 
have  had  a  single  cruiser ;  the  result  of  which  had  been  a  most  efl^tive  beUigemt 
aid  to  the  rebelhon,  and  the  great  advantage  to  England  and  detriment  to  the  Unittd 
States  of  driving  from  the  seas  the  greater  part  of  the  American  mercantile  marine, 
heretofore  the  equal  and  rival  of  Great  Britain,  and  transferring  the  oommeroe  of  the 
world  to  the  British  flag. 

The  British  Government  replies:   (1)   That  the  recognition  of  belligerency  wai 
justifiable  and  made  necessary  at  the  time  it  was  done,  and  dictated  by  a  duty  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  United  States  gained  by  it 
the  rights  of  blockade  and  search.     (2)  That  the  government  acted  in  good  fiuth  and 
with  reasonable  diligence  in  enforcing  its  laws  for  tlie  preservation  of  its  neatralitj ; 
and  that,  if  subordinate  officials  failed  in  capacity  or  diligence  in  particular  cases,  their 
acts  or  failures  being  but  a  part  of  the  entire  proceedings  otherwise  proper  and 
effective,,  the  nation  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  itself  responsible  for  their  remote  con- 
sequences, in  the  way  of  making  compensation  for  acts  done  by  belligerents  out  of  its 
jurisdiction.    (8)  That  the  government  did  seize  and  prosecute,  in  her  colonial  ports, 
vessels  which  were  charged  with  being  fitted  out  at  home  in  violation  of  neutialitj ; 
and  that  she  was  not  bound  by  the  law  of  nations  to  refuse  asylum  to,  or  seize  or 
disarm,  or  insist  on  the  disarmament  of,  vessels  afterwards  commissioned  as  pabiic 
ships  of  war  of  a  belligerent  visiting  her  ports,  on  tlie  ground  that  they  had  beta 
originally,  and  before  their  commissioning  as  vessels  of  war,  fitted  out  in  her  jurifdic^ 
tion  in  violation  of  her  neutrality.     (4)  That  the  government  was  not  satisfied  thsS 
the  Acts  of  Parh'ament  had  proved  inadequate  to  such  an  extent,  and  after  so  fbH 
trial,  or  that  any  amendments  would  be  likely  to  improve  them  so  materially,  as  to 
justify  the  United  States  in  charging  the  refusal  to  attempt  their  amendment  at 
a  want  of  good  faith.     (5)    That  the  government  had  judged  in  good  fiuth,  oo  the 
advice  of  competent  counsel,  whether,  in  cases  suggested,  prosecutions  against  indi- 
viduals should  be  instituted.     (6)    That,  if  vessels  fitted  out  and  despatched  fiva 
Great  Britain  ever  so  clearly  in  violation  of  her  neutral  rights,  had  fraudaleollf 
escaped,  without  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Great  Britain  was  ool 
responsible  for  acts  of  hostility  done  by  such  vessels  beyond  her  jurisdiction.    Her 
duty  was  fulfilled  if  she  restored  any  prizes  such  vessels  might  bring  within  ber 
jurisdiction.    (7)  That  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  gOTem- 
ment  to  submit  to  arbitration  claims  of  another  government,  the  decision  of  whid 
involved  a  question  whether  the  advisers  of  the  crown  had  correctly  interpreted  the 
law,  or  the  executive  officers  of  the  crown  had  acted  with  diligence,  good  judgmest, 
or  good  faith. 

On  the  subject  of  \\v«  neutrality  or  foreign  enlistment  acts  of  the  United 
and  Great  Br\tam>  and  \}[v«  v*^\\}LcaX  «»di  V^^^^^oii^'^B:^  ^^  ^<Q  two  luUioQs  in 
with  them,  «ee,  Vtv  aAdVWon  \o  ^^  %xl^wS&<5s^  cwXr^Kt^'^^  k«w^ 
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neither  reason  nor  usage  renders  the  two  concessions  so  indissolu- 
ble, that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  determined  that  the  treaty  of  1795,  between  them 
and  Spain,  which  stipulated  that  free  ships  should  make  free 
goods,  did  not  necessarily  imply  the  converse  proposition,  that 
enemy  ships  should  make  enemy  goods,  the  treaty  being  silent 
as  to  the  latter ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  goods  of  a  Spanish 
subject,  found  on  board  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  were  not  liable  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war.  And  al- 
though it  was  alleged,  that  the  prize  law  of  Spain  would  subject 
the  property  of  American  citizens  to  condemnation,  when  found 
on  board  the  vessels  of  her  enemy,  the  court  refused  to  condemn 
Spanish  property,  found  on.  board  a  vessel  of  their  enemy,  upon 
the  principle  of  reciprocity ;  because  the  American  government 
had  not  manifested  its  will  to  retaliate  upon  Spain ;  and  until  this 
will  was  manifested  by  some  legislative  act,  the  court  was  bound 
by  tlie  general  law  of  nations  constituting  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  (a)22o 

5  446.  The  conventional  law,  in  respect  to  the  rule  .  Conyen- 

'  T/v.  tionallaw 

now  in  question,  has  fluctuated  at  different  periods,  ac-asto/rw 
cording  to  the  fluctuating  policy  and  interests  of  the  'g^s. 

phlet  on  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  (London,  1868).  Mr.  Bemis's  pamphlet  on 
American  Neutrality  (Boston,  1864),  and  Letters  to  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of 
August,  1865.  Letters  of  Historicus  to  the  London  Times  of  March  22,  April  24,  and 
Oct.  16,  1865.  Earl  Russell's  Speech  of  March  23,  1866.  Mr.  Loring's  pamphlet  on 
Neutrality  (Boston,  1863).     Speech  of  Sir  R.  Pahner,  of  May  13, 1864.]  —  D. 

(a)  The  Nereide,  Cranch's  Rep.  ix.  388. 

[^^  Not  only  are  the  two  maxims, — free  ships  free  goods,  and  hostile  ships  hostile 
goods, — separable,  but  they  have  no  logical  connection  with  each  other.  The  rule 
which  condemns  enemy's  goods  in  a  neutral  vessel,  releasing  the  vessel,  and  con- 
demns an  enemy's  ship,  releasing  its  neutral  cargo,  is,  as  Heffter  says  (Europ.  Volker. 
§  162),  an  application  of  the  maxim,  suum  cuique.  The  rule  that  the  cargo  found  in 
enemy's  ships,  not  being  contraband  or  engaged  in  violation  of  any  of  the  captor's 
rights  of  war,  is  to  be  examined  into  on  proofs,  and  to  be  restored  to  a  neutral  who 
proves  his  title  and  right  of  possession,  clear  of  other  causes  for  condemnation,  is  now 
acted  upon  without  question  in  the  prize  courts  of  England  and  America.  So  is  the 
rule,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  modifications,  that  enemy's  goods  captured  at  sea  are 
none  the  less  liable  to  condemnation  for  being  in  the  custody  of  a  neutral.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  question  between  the  captor  and  the  neutral  carrier  is  simply  one  of 
the  right  of  possession ;  and  the  law  of  war  allows  the  belligerent  to  take  the  posses- 
sion from  the  neutral  carrier,  on  such  terms,  respecting  compensation  for  his  vested 
rights  in  freight,  as  national  reciprocity  shall  have  established.  The*  capture  is  a 
defence  to  the  neutral,  if  sued  by  the  shipper  upon  his  contract  of  affieighltsiox^. 
See  note  228,  infra,  on  Free  Ships,  Free  Goods.] — D. 
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diflFerent  maritime  States  of  Europe.  It  has  been  inuch  more 
flexible  than  the  consuetudinary  law ;  but  there  is  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  modern  treaties  in  favor  of  the  maxim,  fret  shija 
free  goods^  sometimes,  but  not  always,  connected  with  the  correla- 
tive maxim,  enemy  ships  enemy  goods  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that, 
for  two  centuries  past,  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to 
establish,  by  compact,  the  principle,  that  the  neutrality  of  the  ship 
should  exempt  the  cargo,  even  if  enemy's  property,  fix)m  capture 
and  confiscation  as  prize  of  war.  The  capitulation  granted  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1604,  has  commonly 
been  supposed  to  form  the  earliest  example  of  a  relaxation  of  the 
primitive  rule  of  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  as  recognized  by 
the  Consolato  del  Mare,  by  which  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  found  on 
board  the  ships  of  a  friend,  were  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation 
as  prize  of  war.  But  a  more  careful  examination  of  this  instni- 
ment  will  show,  that  it  was  not  a  reciprocal  compact  between 
France  and  Turkey,  intended  to  establish  the  more  liberal  maxim 
of  free  ships  free  goods ;  but  was  a  gratuitous  concession,  on  the 
part  of  the  SuJtan,  of  a  special  privilege,  by  which  the  goods  of 
French  subjects  laden  on  board  the  vessels  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
goods  of  his  enemies  laden  on  board  French  vessels,  were  both 
exempted  from  capture  by  Turkish  cruisers.  The  capitulation 
expressly  declares,  art.  10 :  — "  Parceque  des  sujets  de  la  France 
niiviguent  sur  vaisseaux  appartenants  ^  nos  ennemis,  ct  les  cha^ 
gent  de  leurs  marchandises,  et  6tant  rencontres,  ils  sont  fait5  le 
plus  souvent  esclaves,  et  leurs  marchandises  prises;  pour  cette 
cause,  nous  commandons  et  voulons  qu'^  Tavenir,  ils  ne  puissent 
6tre  pris  sous  ce  pr^texte,  ni  leurs  facult^s  confisqudes,  ^  moins 
qu'ils  ne  soient  trouvds  sur  vaisseaux  en  course,"  etc.  Art.  12:  — 
''  Que  les  marchandises  qui  sprout  chargdes  sur  vaisseaux  Fran^ 
appartenantes  aux  ennemis  de  notre  Porte,  ne  puissent  etre  prises 
sous  couleur  qu'elles  sont  de  nos  dits  ennemis,  puisque  ainsi  est 
notre  vouloir."  (a) 

(a)  Flassan,  Histoise  de  la  Diplomatie  Fran^aisc,  torn.  ii.  p.  226.  M.  FIsfOB 
ob&erves :  "  C'est  a  tort  qu'on  a  (lonn€  k  ces  Capitulations  le  nom  de  trait/,  Ifqnri 
suppose  deux  parties  contractantes  stipulant  sur  leurs  int^rCts ;  id  on  ne  trouTC  qv 
des  concessions  de  privileges,  et  des  exemptions  de  pure  lib<5ralit^  fiutes  par  la  Poctr 
)t  la  France.**  la  \he  %t%l  E^a^lUh  edition  of  this  work,  and  also  in  mnotber  woii 
more  recently  p\x\A\ft\\e^,  \«A«t  ^^  >afikfe  <aS.  ^^^WttNorj  ^<  the  Law  of  NatioM^'' 
author  baa  \)een  in&»\e^,Vy  feVLo^m^^Jwb  wmJ^Sms^Vs  ^1  KacosiiLWD^ti^nKTSMi 
the  erroneona  concV\»\oTi,  ^hA.\  li^a  i3ws^^  c».^^xxi«k^^  ^^  \:«&^^ 
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§  447.  I^  became,  at  an  early  period,  an  object  of  in-  Treaties 
terest  with  Holland,  a  great  commercial  and  navigating  ^J  Sb^sub^ 
country,  whose  permanent  policy  was  essentially  pacific,  J*^^^ 
to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  the  severe  rules  which  had  been  previously 
observed  in  maritime  warfare.  The  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces  having  complained  of  the  provisions  in  the  French  ordi- 
nance of  Henry  II.,  1538,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
between  France  and  the  Republic,  in  1646,  by  which  the  operation 
of  the  ordinance,  so  far  as  respected  the  capture  and  confisca- 
tion of  neutral  vessels  for  carrying  enemy's  property,  was  sus- 
pended ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  relaxation  as 
to  the  liability  to  capture  of  enemy's  property  in  neutral  vessels. 
The  Dutch  negotiator  in  Paris,  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
grand  pensionary  De  Witt,  states  that  he  had  obtained  the  "  re- 
peal of  the  pretended  French  law,  que  robe  cTennemi  confisque  ceUe 
(Tami  ;  so  that  if,  for  the  future,  there  should  be  found  in  a  free 
Dutch  vessel  effects  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  France,  these 
effects  alone  will  be  confiscable,  and  the  ship  with  the  other  goods 
will  be  restored ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  twenty-fourth 
article  of  my  Instructions,  where  it  is  said  that  the  freedom  of  the 
ship  ought  to  free  the  cargo,  even  if  belonging  to  an  enemy." 
This  latter  concession  the  United  Provinces  obtained  from  Spain 
by  tlie  treaty  of  1650 ;  from  France  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  of 
1662 ;  and  by  the  commercial  treaty  signed  at  the  same  time  with 
the  peace  at  Nimiguen  in  1678,  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
in  1697.  The  same  stipulation  was  continued  in  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrdn^es  between  France  and  Spain,  in  1659.  The  rule  oi  free 
ships  free  goods  was  coupled,  in  these  treaties,  with  its  correlative 
maxim,  enemy  ships  enemy  goods.  The  same  concession  was  ob- 
tained by  Holland  from  England,  in  1668  and  1674,  as  the  price 
of  an  alliance  between  the  two  countries  against  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Louis  XIV.  These  treaties  gave  rise,  in  the  war  which 
commenced  in  1756  between  France  and  Great  Britaih,  to  a  very 
remarkable  controversy  between  the  British  and  Dutch  govern- 
ments, in  which  it  was  contended,  on  the  one  side,  that  Great 

primitiye  law,  as  ofyserved  among  the  maritime  States  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  substitute  a  more  liberal  rule  for  that  of  the  Consolato  del 
Mare,  of  which  the  Turks  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant,  and 
which  the  French  king  did  not  stipulate  to  relax  in  their  favor,  when  the  goods  of  hia 
enemies  should  be  found  on  board  Turkish  yessels. 
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Britain  had  violated  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce,*ind  on  the 
other,  that  the  States-General  had  not  fulfilled  the  guaranty  which 
constituted  the  equivalent  for  the  concession  made  to  the  neutral 
flag,  in  derogation  of  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations,  (a)^^! 

Treaty  by  §  448.  A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was  con- 
this  subject,  cludcd  bctwecn  the  Republic  of  England  and  the  Kmg  of 
Portugal  in  1654,  by  which  the  principle  of  free  ships  free  good»^ 
coupled  with  the  correlative  maxim  of  enemy  ships  enemy  goods^  was 
adopted  between  the  contracting  parties.  This  stipulation  con- 
tinued to  form  the  conventional  law  between  the  two  nations,  also 
closely  connected  by  political  alliance,  until  the  revision  of  this 
treaty  in  1810,  when  the  stipulation  in  question  was  omitted,  and 
has  never  since  been  renewed. 

The  two        S  449.  The  principle  that  the  character  of  the  vessel 

maxims 

united,  in  should  determine  that  of  the  cargo,  was  adopted  by  the 
treatiesf^^*  treaties  of  Utrecht  of  1713,  subsequently  confirmed  by 
those  of  1721  and  1739,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  and  of  Paris  in  1763,  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  (a) 

Armed  §  450.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  consuetudinary  and 
of  1780.  conventional  law  prevailing  among  the  principal  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe,  when  the  declaration  of  independence  by 
the  British  North  American  colonies,  now  constituting  the  United 
States,  gave  rise  to  a  maritime  war  between  Prance  and  Great 
Britain.  With  a  view  to  conciliate  those  powers  which  remained 
neutral  in  this  war,  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  issued,  on  the  26th 
of  July,  1778,  an  ordinance  or  instruction  to  the  Prench  cruisers, 
prohibiting  the  capture  of  neutral  vessels,  even  when  boimd  to  or 
from  enemy  ports,  unless  laden  in  whole  or  in  part  with  contra- 
band articles  destined  for  the  enemy's  use  ;  reserving  the  right  to 
revoke  tliis  concession,  unless  the  enemy  should  adopt  a  reciprocal 

(a)  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  vi.  Part  I.  p.  842.  Flassan,  Histoire  de  li 
Diplomade  Francaise,  torn.  iii.  p.  451.  A  pamphlet  was  published  on  the  oocaikA 
of  this  controversy  between  the  British  and  Dutch  govemmentB,  by  the  elder  Lord 
Liverpool  (then  Mr.  Jenkinson),  entitled  ''A  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  Grett 
Britain  in  respect  to  Neutral  Nations  during  the  present  War,"  which  contains  a  very 
full  and  instructive  discussion  of  the  question  of  neutral  navigation,  both  aa  resting 
on  the  primitive  law  of  nations  and  on  treaties.  London,  Svo,  1757;  2d  edit  1794; 
8d  edit.  1801. 

[^  See  the  reply  of  M.  de  Rayneyal  to  Mr.  Jenkinson.  RayneTal't  Lib«li  Im 
er8,tom.i.p.252.\— D. 
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measure  wJthin  six  months.  The  British  government,  far  from 
adopting  any  such  measure,  issued  in  March,  1780,  an  order  in 
council  suspending  the  special  stipulations  respecting  neutral  com- 
merce and  navigation  contained  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1674, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces  upon  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  States-General  had  refused  to  fulfil  the  reciprocal 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  Immediately  after  this  order  in  council, 
the  Empress  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  communicated  to  the  different 
belligerent  and  neutral  powers  the  famous  declaration  of  neutral- 
ity, the  principles  of  which  were  acceded  to  by  France,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  belligerent ;  and  by  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Holland,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Portugal,  and 
Naples,  as  neutral  powers.  By  this  declaration,  which  afterwards 
became  the  basis  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  powers, 
the  rule  that  free  ships  make  free  goods  was  adopted,  without  the 
previously  associated  maxim  that  enemy  ships  should  make  en- 
emy goods.  The  court  of  London  answered  this  declaration  by 
appealing  to  the  "principles  generally  acknowledged  as  the  law 
of  nations,  being  the  only  law  between  powers  where  no  treaties 
subsist;"  and  to  the  "tenor  of  its  different  engagements  with 
other  powers,  where  those  engagements  had  altered  the  primitive 
law  by  mutual  stipulations,  according  to  the  will  and  convenience 
of  the  contracting  parties."  Circumstances  rendered  it  convenient 
for  the  British  government  to  dissemble  its  resentment  towards 
Russia,  and  the  other  northern  powers,  and  the  war  was  termi- 
nated without  any  formal  adjustment  of  this  dispute  between  Great 
Britain,  and  the  other  members  of  the  armed  neutrality,  (a)^^ 
§  451.  By  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  at  Ver-  The 
sailles  in  1783,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  u'j^JJng  the 
Spain,  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  were  once  more  revived  \Z^  *!??f " 

*         '  ims,  not  re- 

and  confirmed.     This  confirmation  was  again  reiterated  newed. 
in  the  commercial  treaty  of  1786,  between   Prance   and   Great 
Britain,  by  which  the  two  kindred  maxims  were  once  more  asso- 
ciated.    In  the  negotiations  at  Lisle  in  1797,  it  was  proposed  by 
tlie  British  plenipotentiary,  Lord  Malmesbury,  to  renew  all  the 

(a)  Flassan,  Diplomatie  Fran^aise,  torn.  vii.  pp.  188,  278.  Annual  Register,  xxiii. 
206,  State  Papers,  846-866 ;  xxiv.  800,  State  Papers.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Na- 
tions, 294-806. 

[*»  See  also  Trescof  s  Am.  Diplomacy  (New  York,  1862) ;  and  Lotd  ^&&»2gl^\^% 
Historj  of  England,  yii.  46.]  —D. 
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former  treaties  between  the  two  countries  confirmatory  of  those  of 
Utrecht.  This  proposition  was  objected  to  by  the  French  minis- 
ters, for  several  reasons  foreign  to  the  present  subject ;  to  which 
Lord  Malmesbury  replied  that  these  treaties  were  become  the  law 
of  nations,  and  that  infinite  confusion  would  result  from  their 
not  being  renewed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  Lordship 
meant  to  refer  to  the  territorial  arrangements  rather  than  to 
the  commercial  stipulations  contained  in  these  treaties.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  fact  is,  that  they  were  not  renewed,  either  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  or  by  that  of  Paris  in  1814. 

The  rules  §  452.  During  the  protracted  wars  of  the  French  Revo- 
^^the  ware  lutiou,  all  the  belligerent  powers,  began  by  discarding  in 
French  practice,  not  only  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrahty, 
Revolution,  but  cvcu  the  generally  received  maxims  of  international 
law,  by  which  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war  had 
been  previously  regulated.  "  Russia,"  says  Von  Martens,  "  made 
common  cause  with  Great  Britain  and  with  Prussia,  to  induce 
Denmark  and  Sweden  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  France, 
'and  especially  to  prohibit  their  carrying  goods  to  that  country. 
The  incompatibility  of  this  pretension  with  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  Russia  in  1780,  was  veiled  by  the  pretext,  tiiat  in  a  war 
like  that  against  revolutionary  France,  the  rights  of  neutrality  did 
not  come  in  question."  France,  on  her  part,  revived  the  severity 
of  her  ancient  prize  code,  by  decreeing,  not  only  the  capture  and 
condemnation  of  the  goods  of  her  enemies  found  on  board  neutral 
vessels,  but  even  of  the  vessels  themselves  laden  with  goods  of 
British  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture. 

The  §  453.  But  in  the   further  progress  of  the  war,  the 

fraHtyof"    principles   which   had  formed  the   basis  of  the  armed 
1800.  neutrality  of  the  northern  powers  in  1780,  were  revived 

by  a  new  maritime  confederacy  between  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  formed  in  1800,  to  which  Prussia  acceded.  This  league 
was  soon  dissolved  by  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  and  the  principle  now  in  question 
was  expressly  relinquished  by  Russia  in  the  convention  signed  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  !LB01,  between  that  power  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  subsequently  acceded  to  by  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
In  1807,  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  trea^ 
of  Tilsit  between  Russia  and  France,  a  declaration  was  issued  tjf 
the  Russian  court)  m  ^\i\c\i  t\\Q  principles  of  the  armed  neutnliif  * 
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were  proclaimed  anew,  and  the  convention  of  1801  was  annulled 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  In  1812,  a  treaty  of  alliance  against 
France  was  signed  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  but  no  conven- 
tion respectuig  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  and  navigation 
has  been  since  concluded  between  these  two  poVers.  (a) 

§  454.  The  maritime  law  of  nations,  by  which  the  in-    xhe  in- 
tercourse of  the  European  States  is  regulated,  has  been  1®™^^ ^^'^^^  , 
adopted  by  the  new  communities  which  have  sprung  up  *^"*p®.  . 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  was  considered  by  the  America, 
United  States  as  obligatory  upon  them  during  the  war  of  ficd  by 
their  revolution.     During  that  war,  the  American  courts  ^*^y* 
of  prize  acted  upon  the  generally  received  principles  of  European 
public  law,  that  enemy's  property  in  neutral  vessels  was  liable  to, 
whilst  neutral  property  in  an  enemy's  vessel  was  exempt  from, 
capture   and   confiscation ;   until  Congress  issued   an   ordinance 
recognizing  the  maxims  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  upon 
condition  that  they  should  be  reciprocally  acknowledged  by  the 
other  belligerent  powers.     In  the  instructions  given  by  Congress, 
in  1784,  to  their  ministers  appointed  to  treat  with  the  different* 
European  courts,  the  same  principles  were  proposed  as  the  basis 
of  negotiation  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  to  be  recognized.     During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  United  States,  being  neutral,  admitted  that  the  immunity  of 
their  flag  did  not  extend  to  cover  enemy's  property,  as  a  principle 
founded  in  the  customary  law  and  established  usage  of  nations, 
though  they  sought  every  opportunity  of  substituting  for  it  the 
opposite  maxim  of  free  ships  free  goods,  by  conventional  arrange- 
ments with  such  nations  as  were  disposed  to  adopt  that  amend- 
ment of  the  law.     In  the  course  of  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  between  the  minister  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  latter  affirmed  that  it  could  not 
be  doubted  that,  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  the  goods  of  a 
friend  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are  free,  and  the  goods  of 
an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize.     It  was 
true,  that  several  nations,  desirous  of  avoidmg  the  inconvenience 
of  having  their  vessels  stopped  at  sea,  overhauled,  carried  into 
port,  and  detained,  under  pretence  of  having  enemy's  goods  on 
board,  had,  in  many  instances,  introduced,  by  special  treaties,  tlie 


(a)  Wlieaton's  Hist.  Law  of  NationB,  %^1-^\. 
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principle  that  enemy  ship^  should  make  enemy  goods,  and  friendly 
ships  friendly  goods ;  a  principle  much  less  embarrassing  to  com- 
merce, and  equal  to  all  parties  in  point  of  gain  and  loss ;  but  this 
was  altogether  the  effect  of  particular  treaty,  controlling  in  special 
cases  the  general  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore 
taking  effect  between  such  nations  only  as  have  so  agreed  to  con- 
trol it.     England  had  generally  determined  to  adhere  to  the  rigo^ 
ous  principle,  having  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  was  recollected, 
agreed  to  the  modification  of  letting  the  property  of  the  goods 
follow  that  of  the  vessel,  except  in  the  single  one  of  her  treaties 
with  Prance.     The  United  States  had  adopted  this  modification  in 
their  treaties  with  Prance,  with  the  United  Netherlands,  and  with 
Prussia;   and,  therefore,  as  to  those   powers,  American   vessels 
covered  the  goods  of  their  enemies,  and  tlie  United  States  lost 
their  goods  when  in  the  vessels  of  the  enemies  of  those  powers. 
With   Great  Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Austria,  the   United 
States  had  then  no  treaties ;  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  oppose 
them  in  acting  according  to  the  general  law  of  nations,  that  enemy 
goods  are  lawful  prize  though  found  in  the  ships  of  a  friend.    Nor 
was  it  perceived  that  Prance  could,  on  the  whole,  suffer;  for 
though  she  lost  her  goods  in  American  vessels,  when  found  therein 
by  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Austria  ;  yet  she  gained  American 
goods  when  found  in   the  vessels  of  England,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Austria,  the  United  Netherlands,  or  Prussia ;  and  as  the  Ameri- 
cans had  more  goods  afloat  in  the  vessels  of  those  six  nations, 
than  Prance  had  afloat  in  their  vessels,  Prance  was  the  gainer,  and 
they  the  losers,  by  the  principle  of  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries.     Indeed,  the  United  States  were  the  losers   in  every 
direction  of  that  principle ;  for  when  it  worked  in  their  favor,  it 
was  to  feave  the  goods  of  their  friends ;  when  it  worked  agamsl 
them,  it  was  to  lose  their  own,  and  they  would  continue  to  lose 
whilst  it  was  only  partially  established.     When  they  should  haTB 
established  it  with  all  nations,  they  would  be  in  a  condition  neither 
to  gain  nor  lose,  but  would  be  less  exposed  to  vexatious  searches 
at  sea.     To  this  condition  the  United  States  wei*e  endeavoring  to 
advance ;   but  as  it  depended  on  the  will  of  other  nations,  they 
could  only  obtain  it  when  otliers  should  be  ready  to  concur,  (a) 

(a)  Mr.  Jcfibrson's  Letter  to  M.  Genet,  July  24, 1798:  Wftite't  State 
134.    See  a\&o  PT^ftVdeikX  S^fC^t^Qti's  Letter  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Liringfloiif 
later  at  Paris,  Sept.  ^,  V^\x  ^«i^«T«ov3k%^«sfiKns%/Y^,  ^SA« 
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§  455.  By  the  treaty  of  1794  between  the  United    Conflict 
States  and  Great  Britain,  article  17,  it  was  stipulated  treaties  the 
that  vessels,  captured  on  suspicion  of  having  on  board  s^t^jnude 
enemy's  property  or  contraband  of  war,  should  be  carried  ^^^^^^^^^ 
to  the  nearest  port  for  adjudication,  and  that  part  of  the  Britain, 
cargo  only  which  consisted  of  enemy's  property,  or  contraband  for 
the  enemy's  use,  should  be  made  prize,  and  the  vessel  be  at  liberty 
to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  her  cargo.    In  the  treaty  of  1778, 
between  Prance  and  the  United  States,  the  rule  of  free  ships  free 
goods  had  been  stipulated ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  France 
complained  that  her  goods  were  taken  out  of  American  vessels 
without  resistance  by  the  United  States ;  who,  it  was  alleged,  had 
abandoned  by  their  treaty  with  Great  Britain  their  antecedent 
engagements  to  Prance,  recognizing  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality. 

To  these  complaints,  it  was  answered  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, that  when  the  treaty  of  1778  was  concluded,  the  armed  neu- 
trality had  not  been  formed,  and  consequently  the  state  of  things  on 
which  that  treaty  operated  was  regulated  by  the  pre-existing  law  of 
nations,  independently  of  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality. 
By  that  law,  free  ships  did  not  make  free  goods,  nor  enemy  ships 
enemy  goods.  The  stipulation,  therefore,  in  the  treaty  of  1778 
formed  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  which  retained  its  obliga- 
tion in  all  cases  where  not  changed  by  compact.  Had  the  treaty 
of  1794  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  not  been 
formed,  or  had  it  entirely  omitted  any  stipulation  on  this  subject, 
the  belligerent  right  would  still  have  existed.  The  treaty  did  not 
concede  a  new  right,  but  only  mitigated  the  practical  exercise  of  a 
right  already  acknowledged  to  exist.  The  desire  of  establishing 
universally  the  principle,  that  neutral  ships  should  make  neutral 
goods  was  felt  by  no  nation  more  strongly  than  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  an  object  which  they  kept  in  view,  and  would 
pursue  by  such  means  as  their  judgment  might  dictate.  But  the 
wish  to  establish  a  principle  was  essentially  different  from  an 
assumption  that  it  is  already  established.  However  solicitous 
America  might  be  to  pursue  all  proper  means  tending  to  obtain 
the  concession  of  tliis  principle  by  any  or  all  of  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe,  she  had  never  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining 
that  consent  by  force.  The  United  States  would  only  arm  to 
defend  their  own  rights :  neither  their  policy  hot  \)cv^\t  ysxI^x^'^Na 
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permitted  them  to  arm  in  order  to  compel  a  surrender  of  the 
rights  of  others,  (a) 

Treaty  of  §  456.  The  principle  oi  free  ships  free  goods^  had  been 
tween  '  Stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1786,  article  12,  between  the 
Stotesand  United  States  and  Prussia,  without  the  correlative  max- 
l*™«s»*-  im  of  enemy  ships  enemy  goods.  By  the  12th  article  (rf 
this  treaty  it  was  provided,  that  "  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  be  engaged  in  war  with  any  other  power,  the  free  inter- 
course and  commerce  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  party 
remaining  neuter,  with  the  belligerent  powers,  shall  not  be  inter- 
rupted. On  the  contrary,  in  that  case,  as  in  full  peace,  the  vessela 
of  the  neutral  party  may  navigate  freely  to  and  from  Uie  ports  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  parties,  free  vessels  making  free 
goods,  insomuch  that  all  thuigs  shall  be  adjudged  free  which  shall 
be  on  board  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  neutral  party,  although 
such  things  belong  to  an  enemy  of  the  other ;  and  the  same  free- 
dom shall  be  extended  to  persons  who  shall  be  on  board  a  free 
vessel,  although  they  should  be  enemies  to  the  other  party,  imless 
they  be  soldiers  in  actual  service  of  such  enemy." 

instruc-  §  457.  The  above  treaty  having  expired,  by  its  own 
United  limitation,  in  1796,  a  negotiation  was  commenced  by  the 
ffio"X  American  and  Prussian  governments  for  its  renewal.  In 
i?uts\ato  *'^®  instructions  given  by  the  former  to  its  plenipoten- 
omit  the  tiary,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  it  was  stated  that  the  principle 
new  treaty,  of  free  ships  free  goods,  recognized  in  the  12th  article, 
was  a  principle  which  the  United  States  had  adopted  in  all  tlieir 
treaties,  (except  that  with  Great  Britain,)  and  which  they  sin- 
cerely desired  might  become  universal;  but  they  had  found  by 
expe;:ience,  that  treaties  formed  for  this  object  were  of  little  or  no 
avail ;  because  the  principle  was  not  universally  admitted  among 
maritime  nations.  It  had  not  been  observed  in  respect  to  the 
United  States,  when  it  would  operate  to  their  benefit ;  and  might 
be  insisted  on  only  when  it  would  prove  injurious  to  their  inter- 
ests. The  American  plenipotentiary  was  therefore  directed  to 
propose  to  the  Prussian  cabinet  the  abandonment  of  this  article 
in  the  new  treaty  which  he  was  empowered  to  negotiate,  (a) 

(a)  Letter  of  the  American  Enyojs  at  Paris,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Pinkney,  and  Geny, 
^  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Jan.  17, 179S :  Waite's  State  Papers,  iy.  88-47. 

(a)  Mr.  Secretaxy  ^kk^nng  to  Mr.  John  Quinsy  Adams,  Mmiater  of  the  Uated 
States  at  Beiliii,  3xiVy  U,  Vl^l . 
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It  was  further  stated,  in  an  additional  explanatory  instruction 
given  by  the  American  government  to  its  plenipotentiary,  that,  in 
the  former  instruction,  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  United  States 
were  meant  to  be  expressed,  that  the  principle  (A  free  ships  Jres 
goods  should  become  universal.  This  principle  was  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  them,  because  their  naval  concerns  were  mercantile, 
and  not  warlike ;  and  it  would  readily  be  perceived,  that  the 
abandonment  of  that  principle  was  suggested  by  tlie  measures  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  during  the  war  then  existing,  in  which  the 
United  States  had  found,  that  neither  the  obligations  of  Hie  pre- 
tended modern  law  of  nations,  nor  the  solemn  stipulations  of  trea- 
ties, secured  its  observation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  made 
the  sport  of  events.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  the 
Presi(j[ent  desirable  to  avoid  renewing  an  obligation,  which  would 
probably  be  enforced  when  their  interest  might  require  its  dissolu^ 
tion,  and  be  contemned  when  they  might  derive  some  advantage 
from  its  observance.  It  was  possible,  that  in  the  then  pending 
negotiations  of  peace,  the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods  might 
be  adopted  by  all  the  great  maritime  powers ;  in  which  case,  the 
United  States  would  be  among  the  first  of  the  other  powers  to 
accede  to  it,  and  to  observe  it  as  a  tmiversal  rule.  The  resiQt 
of  these  negotiations  would  probably  be  known  to  the  American 
plenipotentiary,  before  the  renewal  of  the  Prussian  treaty ;  and  he 
was  directed  to  conform  his  stipulations  on  this  point  to  the  result 
of  those  negotiations.  But  if  the  negotiations  for  peace  shoiQd 
be  broken  up,  and  the  war  continued,  and  more  especially  if  the 
United  States  should  be  forced  to  become  a  party  to  it,  then  it 
would  be  extremely  impolitic  to  confine  the  exertions  of  their 
armed  vessels  within  narrower  limits  than  the  law  of  nations  pre- 
scribes. If,  for  instance,  France  should  proceed,  from  her  preda- 
tory attacks  on  American  commerce,  to  open  war,  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  any  other  limitations  would  be  apparent.  All 
her  commerce  would  be  sheltered  iinder  neutral  flags ;  whilst  the 
American  commerce  would  remain  exposed  to  the  havoc  of  her 
numerous  cruisers.  (6) 

§  458.  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these  instruc-  Mr.  j.  q. 
tions,  the  American  plenipotentiary  questioned  the  ex-  objectionato 
pediency  of  the  proposed  alteration,  in  the  stipulation  sion. 

(6)  Mr.  Secretary  PickeriDg  to  Mr.  Jolin  Quincy  AdasnA,  SviXy  VI ,  Vl^l . 
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contained  in  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1785.  He  stated  that 
the  principle  of  making  free  ships  protect  enemy's  property,  had 
always  heen  cherished  by  the  maritime  powers  not  having  large 
navies,  though  stipulations  to  that  effect  had  been,  in  all  wars, 
more  or  less  violated.  In  the  then  present  war,  indeed,  they  had 
been  less  respected  than  usual ;  because  Great  Britain  had  held  a 
more  uncontrolled  command  of  the  sea,  and  had  been  less  disposed 
than  ever  to  concede  the  principle ;  and  because  France  had  dis- 
claimed most  of  the  received  and  established  ideas  upon  the  law  of 
nations,  and  considered  herself  as  liberated  from  all  the  obligations 
towards  other  States  which  interfered  with  her  present  objects,  or 
the  interests  of  the  moment.  Even  during  that  war,  however, 
several  decrees  of  the  French  Convention,  passed  at  times  when 
the  force  of  solemn  national  engagements  was  felt,  had  rea^- 
nized  the  promise  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1778,  between  the 
United  States  and  France ;  and,  at  times,  this  promise  had  been, 
in  a  great  degree,  observed.  France  was  still  attached  to  Uie  prin- 
ciples of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  yet  more  attached  to  the  idea 
of  compelling  Great  Britain  to  assent  to  tljem.  Lideed,  every 
naval  State  was  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  liberal  maxims 
in  maritime  affairs,  against  the  domineering  policy  of  the  latter 
power.  Every  instance,  therefore,  in  which  those  principles  which 
favor  the  rights  of  neutrality  should  be  abandoned  by  neutral 
powers,  was  to  be  regretted,  as  furnishing  argument,  or  at  least 
example,  to  support  the  British  doctrines.  There  was  certainly 
a  great  inconvenience  when  two  maritime  States  were  at  war,  for  a 
neutral  nation  to  be  bound  by  one  principle  to  one  •  of  the  parties, 
and  by  its  opposite  to  the  other ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  was  never 
to  be  expected  that  an  engagement  favorable  to  the  rights  of  neu- 
trality would  be  scrupulously  observed  by  either  of  the  warring 
States.  It  appeared  to  the  American  plenipotentiary  that  the  stip- 
ulation ought  to  be  made  contingent,  and  that  the  contracting 
parties  should  agree,  that  in  all  cases  when  one  of  tlie  parties 
should  be  at  war  and  the  other  neutral,  the  neutral  bottom  should 
cover  enemy's  property,  provided  the  enemy  of  the  warring  pover 
admitted  the  same  principle^  and  practised  upon  it  in  their  Courts 
of  Admiralty ;  but  if  not,  that  the  rigorous  rule  of  the  ordinary 
law  of  nations  should  be  observed,  (a) 

(a)  Mr.  JoYm  Q,^niicy  Adams  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering,  Oct  81,  1797)  Ml^ 

17, 1798. 
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§  459.  In  a  subseqiient  communication  of  the  Ameri-  Mr.Adanw 
can  plenipotentiary  to  his  gOTemment,  he  states  that  he  the  subject. 
should  be  guided  by  its  instructions  relative  to  this  matter,  al- 
though he  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
previous  treaty  would  be  inexpedient.  Sweden  and  Prussia  were 
both  strongly  attached  to  the  principle  of  making  the  ship  protect 
the  cargo.  They  had  more  than  once  contended,  that  such  is  the 
rule  even  by  the  ordinary  law  of  natiojis.  A  Danish  writer  of  some 
reputation,  in  a  treatise  upon  the  commerce  of  neutrals  in  time  of 
Tvar,  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  and  argued  formally,  that,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  free  ships  make  free  goods,  (a)  Lampredi,  a  recent 
Florentine  author,  upon  the  same  topic,  had  discussed  the  question 
at  length ;  and  contended  that  by  the  natural  law,  in  this  case, 
there  is  a  collision  of  two  rights  equally  valid ;  that  the  belligerent 
has  a  right  to  detain,  but  that  the  neutral  has  an  equal  right  to 
refuse  to  be  detained.  This  reduced  the  matter  to  a  mere  question 
of  force,  in  which  the  belligerent,  being  armed,  naturally  enjoys  the 
best  advantage.  (5)  He  confessed  that  the  reasoning  of  Lampredi 
had,  in  his  mind,  great  weight,  and  that  this  writer  appeared  to 
have  stated  the  question  in  its  true  light.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  intended  to  propose  a  conditional  article,  putting  the 
principle  upon  a  footing  of  reciprocity,  and  agreeing  that  tlie  prin- 
ciple, with  regard  to  bottom  and  cargo,  should  depend  upon  the 
principle  guiding  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  enemy.  This  would 
at  once  discover  the  American  inclination  and  attachment  to  the 
liberal  rule,  and  yet  not  make  them  the  victims  of  their  adherence 
to  it,  while  violated  by  their  adversaries.  Acting  under  the  in- 
Btructions  of  his  government,  he  should  not  accede  to  the  renewal 
of  the  article,  under  its  form  in  the  previous  treaty.  (<?) 

§  460.  The  American  negotiator,  following  the  letter    Theppi>- 
of  his  instructions,  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  to  Prussia. 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  to  substitute,  instead  of  this  ai*ticle, 
the  ordinary  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  subjects  to  seizure 
enemy's  property  on  board  of  neutral  vessels.    This  proposition 
was  supported,  upon  the  groimd  that  although  the  principle,  which 

(a)  Hubner,  De  la  SaUie  dcs  Batimens  Neutres :  V^beaton's  Hiit.  Law  of  Natiozu, 
219-229. 

(6)  Lampredi,  Del  Commercio  del  Popoli  Neutral!  in  Tempo  de  Guerra :  Wheaton's 
BUt  Law  of  Natioiii,  814,  819. 

(c)  Mr.  Jobn  Quincy  Adams  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pickenng,  May  ^,  VI^*^. 
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communicates  to  the  cargo  the  character  of  the  vessel,  would  be 
conformable  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  of  Prussia,  and 
of  all  the  powers  preserving  neutrality  in  maritime  wars,  if  it  could 
be  universally  acknowledged  and  respected  by  the  belligerent 
powers,  yet  it  was  well  known  that  the  powers  most  frequently 
engaged  in  naval  wars  did  not  recognize,  or,  if  they  recognized,  did 
not  respect,  the  principle.  The  United  States  had  experienced, 
during  the  then  present  war,  the  fact,  that  even  the  most  formal 
treaty  did  not  secure  to  them  the  advantage  of  this  principle ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  only  contributed  to  accumulate  the  losses  of  their 
citizens,  by  encouraging  them  to  load  their  vessels  with  merchan- 
dise declared  free,  which  they  had,  notwithstanding,  seen  taken 
and  confiscated,  as  if  no  engagement  had  promised  them  complete 
security.  At  the  then  present  moment,  neither  of  the  powers  at 
war  admitted  the  freedom  of  enemy's  property  on  board  of  neutral 
vessels.  If,  in  the  course  of  events,  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  should  be  involved  in  war  with  one  or  the  other  of  those 
powers,  she  would  be  obliged  to  behold  her  enemy  possess  the 
advantage  of  a  free  conveyance  for  his  goods,  without  possessing 
the  advantage  herself,  or  else  to  violate  her  own  engagements,  by 
treating  the  neutral  party  as  the  enemy  should  treat  her.  (a) 

The  an-  §  461.  The  Prussiau  plenipotentiaries,  in  their  answer 
KSLian**^  to  these  arguments,  stated  that  it  could  not  bo  denied 
to  thlT"!^^  that  the  ancient  principle  of  the  freedom  of  navigation 
po»ai.  had  been  little  resjMJCtcd  in  the  two  last  wars,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  which  still  subsisted ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  true 
that  it  had  served,  until  the  present  time,  as  the  basis  of  tlie  com- 
merce of  all  neutral  nations ;  that  it  had  been,  and  was  still  main- 
tained, in  consequence.  If  it  should  be  suddenly  abandoned  and 
subverted,  in  the  midst  of  the  then  present  war,  the  following  con- 
sequences would  result :  — 

1.  An  inevitable  confusion  in  all  the  conunercial  speculations 
of  neutral  nations,  and  the  rejection  of  all  the  claims  prosecuted 
by  them  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  for 
illegal  captures. 

2.  A  collision  with  the  northern  powers,  which  sustained  the 
ancient  principle,  at  that  very  moment,  by  armed  convoys. 

8.  Nothing  would  be  gained  in  establishing,  at  the  present  mo* 

July  11,  n^. 
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jnent,  the  principle  that  neutral  property  on  board  enefniy  vesaeh 
should  be  free  from  capture.  The  belligerent  powers  would  be  no 
more  disposed  to  admit  this  prmciple  than  the  other,  and  it  would 
furnish  an  additional  reason  to  authorize  their  tribunals  to  con- 
demn prizes  made  in  contravention  of  the  ancient  rule. 

4.  Even  supposing  that  the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
should  be  willing  to  recognize  the  principle  proposed  to  be  substi- 
tuted by  the  United  States,  it  would  only  increase  the  existing 
embarrassments  incident  to  judicial  proceedings  respecting  mari- 
time captures ;  as,  instead  of  dctermming  the  national  character 
of  the  cargo  by  that  of  the  vessel,  it  would  become  necessary  to 
furnish  separate  proofs  applicable  to  each. 

§  462.  All  these  difficulties  combined  induced  the  Theciatwe 
Prussian  minister  to  insist  on  inserting  the  12th  article  {J^e'^SMian 
of  the  treaty  of  1785  in  the  new  treaty,  qualified  with  government. 
the  following  additional  stipulation:  — 

"  That  experience  having  unfortunately  proved,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war,  that  the  ancient  principle  of  free  neutral  naviga- 
tion has  not  been  sufficiently  respected  by  the  belligerent  powers, 
the  two  contracting  parties  propose,  after  the  restoration  of  a  gen- 
eral peace,  to  agree,  either  Separately  between  themselves,  or  jointly 
with  the  other  powers  alike  interested,  to  concert  with  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  such  an  arrangement  as  may  serve  to 
establish,  by  fixed  and  permanent  rules,  the  freedom  and  safety  of 
neutral  navigation  in  future  wars."  (a) 

§  463.  The  American  negotiator,  in  his  reply  to  this  The  re- 
conmiunication,  stated,  that  the  alteration  in  the  former  AdamB. 
treaty,  proposed  by  his  government,  was  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that,  by  the  ordinary  law  of  nations,  enemy's  property,  on 
board  of  neutral  vessels,  is  subject  to  capture,  whilst  neutral  prop- 
erty, on  board  of  enemy's  vessels,  is  free.  That  this  rule  could 
not  be  changed  but  by  tlio  consent  of  all  maritime  powers,  or  by 
special  treaties,  the  stipulations  of  which  could  only  extend  to  the 
contracting  parties.  That  the  opposite  principle,  the  establishment 
of  which  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  armed  neutrality  dur- 
ing the  war  of  American  Independence,  had  not  been  universally 
recognized  even  at  that  period ;  and  had  not  been  observed,  during 
tlie  then  present  war,  by  any  one  of  the  powers  who  acceded  to 

(a)  MM.  Finkenstein,  Alyensleben,  and  Haugwltz,  to  Mr.  John  Quincj  Adama^ 
25th  September,  17d8. 
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that  system.  That  Prussia  herself,  'whilst  she  remained  a  party 
to  the  war  against  France,  did  not  admit  the  principle  ;  and  that, 
at  the  then  present  moment,  the  ancient  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations  subsisted  in  its  whole  force  between  all  the  powers,  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  contrary  rule  was  stipulated  by  a  positiTO 
treaty. 

In  proposing,  therefore,  to  recognize  the  freedom  of  neutral 
property  on  board  of  enemy's  vessels,  and  to  recognize,  as  subject 
to  capture,  enemy's  property  on  board  of  neutral  vessels,  noihiug 
more  was  intended  than  to  confirm  by  the  treaty  those  principles 
which  already  existed  independently  of  all  treaty ;  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  make,  but  to  avoid  a  change,  in  the  actual  order  of 
things. 

Far  from  wishing  to  dictate,  in  this  respect,  to  the  belligerent 
powers,  it  had  not  been  supposed  that  an  agreement  between 
Prussia  and  the  United  States  coiQd,  in  any  manner,  serve  as  a 
rule  to  other  powers  not  parties  to  the  treaty,  in  respect  to  mari- 
time captures ;  and  as  the  effect  of  such  a  convention,  even  be- 
tween the  contractuig  parties,  would  not  be  retro-active,  but  would 
respect  the  future  only,  it  had  been  still  supposed  that  the  just 
claims  of  the  subjects  of  neutral  powerd,  whetlier  in  England  or  in 
France,  on  accoimt  of  illegal  captures,  could  be  in  any  manner 
affected  by  it. 

Nor  had  it  been  apprehended  that  such  a  convention  would  pro- 
duce any  collision  with  the  northern  powers,  since  they  could  not 
be  bound  by  a  treaty  to  which  they  were  not  parties ;  and  this  sup- 
posed contradiction  would  still  less  concern  Russia,  because,  far 
from  having  maintained  the  principle  that  the  neutral  flag  covers 
enemy's  property,  she  had  engaged  by  her  convention  with  Great 
Britain,  of  the  25th  of  March,  1793,  to  employ  all  her  efforts  against 
it  during  the  then  present  war. 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  by  their  convention  of  the  27th  March, 
1794,  engaged  reciprocally  towards  each  other,  and  towards  all 
Europe,  not  to  claim,  except  in  those  cases  expressly  provided  for 
by  treaty,  any  advantage  not  founded  upon  the  universal  law  of 
nations,  ^'  recognized  and  respected  unto  the  present  time  by  all 
the  powers  and  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe."  It  was  not  con- 
ceived possMe  lo  VcidvsA^^  \3ivder  this  description,  the  principle 
that  the  caxgo  musfc  «iA^^  \X\ft  ^owvsi  ^\  ^^  ^^s^^^^sLder  which  it 
is  tranaported-,  md  VX.  xoi\^X.\ife  \A.^^,^^^\  ^^\KMaL^\ai^. 
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stantly  demonstrated  the  insufficiency  of  armed  convoys  to  protect 
this  principle,  since  they  were  seen  regularly  following,  without 
resistance,  the  merchant  vessel  under  their  convoy  into  the  ports 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  to  be  there  adjudged  according  to  the 
principles  established  by  their  tribunals;  principles  which  were 
entirely  contrary  to  that  by  which  the  ship  neutralizes  the  cargo. 

According  to  the  usage  adopted  by  tlie  tribunals  of  all  maritime 
States,  the  proofs  as  to  the  national  character  of  the  cargo  ought 
to  be  distinct  from  those  which  concern  that  of  the  vessel.  Even 
in  those  treaties  which  adopt  the  principle  that  the  flag  covers  the 
property,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  for  papers  applicable  to  the  cargo, 
in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  contraband.  Tlie  charter-party  and 
the  bills  of  lading  had  been  referred  to  by  the  Prussian  ministers, 
as  being  required  by  the  Prussian  tribunals,  and  which  it  was 
proposed  to  designate  as  essential  documents  in  the  new  treaty. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion would  not  require  a  single  additional  paper,  and,  conse- 
quently, would  not  increase  the  difliculty  of  prosecuting  claims 
against  captors  ;  at  the  utmost,  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  very 
small  inconvenience,  in  comparison  with  the  losses  occasioned  by 
the  recognition  of  a  principle  already  abandoned  by  almost  all  the 
maritime  powers,  and  which  had  been  efficaciously  sustained  by 
none  of  them ;  of  a  principle  which  would  operate  injuriously  to 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  that  might  be  engaged  in  war, 
whilst  its  enemy  would  not  respect  it,  and  that  party  which  re- 
mained neutral  would  hold  out  to  its  subjects  the  illusory  promise 
of  a  free  trade,  only  to  see  it  intercepted  and  destroyed. 

But  as  the  views  of  the  Prussian  government  appeared,  in  some 
respects,  to  differ  from  those  of  the  American,  in  regard  to  the 
true  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  appeared  to  the  Prus- 
sian mhiisters  that  several  inconveniences  might  result  from  the 
substitution  of  the  opposite  principle  to  that  contained  in  the  for- 
mer treaty,  the  American  negotiator  proposed,  as  an  alternative,  to 
omit  entirely  the  stipulations  of  the  12th  article  in  the  new  treaty ; 
the  effect  of  which  would  be,  to  leave  the  question  in  its  tlien 
present  situation,  without  engaging  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties in  any  special  stipulation  respecting  it.  And  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  and  stable  system,  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  it  maintained  and  respected  in  future  wars,  was  an  impor- 
tant object  to  conmierce  in  general,  and  espedaWy  V>  \)[vaX  qH  >Q£^^ 
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contracting  parties,  he  was  willing  to  consent  to  an  eventaal  stipa- 
lation  similar  to  that  proposed  by  tlie  Prussian  ministers ;  but 
which,  without  implying,  on  either  part,  the  admission  of  a  con- 
tested principle,  should  postpone  the  decision  of  it  until  after  the 
general  peace,  either  by  an  ulterior  agreement  between  the  con- 
tracting parties,  or  in  concert  with  other  powers  interested  in  (he 
question.  The  United  States  would  always  be  disposed  to  adopt 
the  most  liberal  principles  that  might  be  desired,  in  favor  of  the 
freedom  of  neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war,  whenever  fliere 
should  be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  seeing  them  adopted  and 
recognized  in  a  manner  that  might  secure  their  practical  execu- 
tion, (a) 

Replica-  §  464.  The  Prussian  ministers  replied  to  this  counte^ 
Prussian  ^  propositiou,  by  admitting  that  the  rule  by  which  neutral 
Mr  AdMn?8  property,  found  on  board  enemy  vessels,  was  free  from 
counter-  capture,  had  been  formerly  followed  by  the  greater  part 
tion.  of  European  powers,  and  was  established  in  several  trea> 

ties  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  but  they  asserted 
that  it  had  been  abandoned  by  maritime  and  conmiercial  nations, 
ever  since  the  inconveniences  resultmg  from  it  had  become  mani- 
fest.  In  the  two  treaties  concluded  as  early  as  1646,  by  the 
United  Provinces,  with  France  and  with  England,  the  rules  of  free 
ships  free  goods,  and  of  enemy  ships  enemy  goods,  were  stipu- 
lated; and  these  principles,  once  laid  down,  had  been  repeated 
in  almost  all  the  treaties  since  concluded  between  the  different 
commercial  nations  of  Europe.  The  convention  of  1793,  between 
Russia  and  England,  to  which  the  American  negotiator  had  re- 
ferred, was  exclusively  directed  against  France,  and  merely  formed 
an  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  if,  during  the  conmiencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  allied  powers  deemed  it  necessary  to  deviate 
from  the  recognized  principle,  this  momentary  deviation  could  only 
be  attributed  to  peculiar  circumstances,  and  it  was  not  tlie  less 
certain  that  Prussia  had  never  followed  any  other  than  one  and 
the  same  permanent  system,  relative  to  neutral  commerce  and 
navigation.  This  system  was  founded  upon  the  maxim  announced 
in  the  12th  article  of  her  former  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
which  best  accorded  with  the  general  convenience  of  commercial 
nations,  by  &\inpH^%  ^Iti^  i^roofis  of  national  character,  and  ex- 

(a)  Mr.  John  Q,^Q!aicy  Mmxa  \ft  ^^PIL  lEST^t9iWi\riCT\^  ^i^^^^ufifidoKfiL^vkd. 
Oct  29,  n9S. 
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empting  neutral  navigation  from  vexatious  search  and  interrup- 
tion. 

The  Prussian  ministers  also  declared  their  conviction  that, 
during  the  then  present  war,  when  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  neutral  nations  had  been  subjected  to  so  many  arbitrary  meas- 
ures, the  principle  proposed  by  tlie  American  negotiator  would  not 
be  more  respected  than  the  former  rule ;  several  recent  examples 
having  demonstrated  that  even  neutral  vessels,  exclusively  laden 
with  neutral  property,  had  been  subjected  to  capture  and  confisca- 
tion, under  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  But  it  would  be  useless 
to  prolong  the  discussion,  as  both  the  parties  to  the  negotiation 
were  agreed  that,  instead  of  hazarding  a  new  stipulation,  eventual 
and  uncertain  in  its  eflFects,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  in  sus- 
pense until  the  epoch  of  a  general  peace,  and  then  to  seek  for  the 
means  of  securing  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  upon  a  solid 
basis  during  future  wars. 

§  465.  The  Prussian  ministers,  therefore,  proposed  to  second 
suppress  provisionally  the  12th  article  of  the  former  th^^JjL^L 
treaty,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  following  stip-  ™"»i*^«"- 
Illation:  —  "Experience  having  demonstrated,  that  the  principle 
adopted  in  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1785,  according  to 
which  free  ships  make  free  goods,  has  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
Bpected  during  the  last  two  wars,  and  especially  in  that  which  still 
subsists ;  and  the  contradictory  dispositions  of  the  principal  bel- 
ligerent, powers  not  allowing  the  question  in  controversy  to  be 
determined  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  the  present  moment,  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  propose,  after  the  return  of  a  general 
peace,  to  agree,  either  separately  between  themselves,  or  conjointly 
with  other  powers  alike  interested,  to  concert  with  the  great  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe  such  arrangements  and  such  permanent 
principles,  as  may  serve  to  consolidate  the  liberty  of  neutral  navi- 
gation and  commerce  in  future  wars."  (a) 

§  466.  In  his  reply  to  this  note,  the  American  nego-    Mr. 
tiator  declared  that  he  would  riot  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  poseiTto^"*" 
the  stipulation  proposed  by  the  Prussian  ministers,  if  the  MrtoMhe 
followinff  words  could  be  omitted :  "  And  the  contradic-  ^'"**^*'»»? 

.  .  .  .  proposal,  re» 

tory  dispositions  of  the  principal  belligerent  powers  not  fleeting  on 
allowing  the  question  in  controversy  to  be  determined  in  ent  powers. 

(a)  MM.  Finkenstein,  Alrensleben,  and  Haugwitz,  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adama^ 
29th  October,  1798. 
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a  satisfactory  manner  at  the  present  moment."  It  was  possible 
that  the  belligerent  powers  might  find  in  these  expressions  a  kind 
of  sanction  to  their  dispositions,  which  would  not  accord  with  the 
intentions  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and,  besides,  the  American 
negotiator  would  desire  to  omit  entirely  an  allusion  to  a  point, 
of  which  it  was  the  wish  of  the  two  governments  to  defer  the 
consideration,  rather  than  to  announce  it  formally  as  a  contested 
question. 

In  order  to  justify  the  opinion  of  his  government  on  the  subject 
of  the  principle  in  question,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  observe,  that 
this  opinion  was  not  founded  on  the  treaties  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  He  considered  the  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations  as  absolutely  distinct  from  the  engagements  stipulated 
by  particular  treaties.  These  treaties  could  not  establish  a  fixed 
principle  on  this  point;  because  such  stipulations  bound  only 
the  parties  by  whom  they  were  made,  and  the  persons  on  whom 
they  operated ;  and  because,  too,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  as  well  as  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  differ- 
ent treaties  had  adopted  different  rules  for  each  particular  case, 
according  to  the  convenience  and  agreement  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

Mr.  §  467.  Rejecting,  therefore,  all  positive  engagements 

Kumwftln^  Stipulated  in  treaties,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  a 
Se^histori-  single  example  could  be  found,  antecedent  to  the  Ameri- 
*^^  h"r?hT  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^  maritime  belligerent  power  which  bad 
in  quesUon.  adopted  the  principle,  that  enemy's  property  is  protected 
by  a  neutral  flag.  For,  without  speaking  of  England,  whose  sys- 
tem in  this  respect  is  known,  France,  by  the  Ordinance  of  1774, 
renewing  the  provisions  of  that  of  1681,  declared  enemy's  prop- 
erty, on  board  neutral  vessels,  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 
It  excepted  from  this  rule  the  ships  of  Denmark  and  the  United 
Provinces,  conformably  to  the  treaties  then  existing  between  these 
•powers  and  France.  This  ordinance  continued  to  have  its  eflfect 
in  the  French  tribunals  until  the  epoch  of  the  Ordinance  of  the 
26th  July,  1778.  By  the  first  article  of  this  last  ordinance  the 
freedom  of  enemy's  property,  on  board  of  neutral  ships,  is  yielded 
to  neutrals  as  a  favor,  but  not  as  a  principle  of  the  law  of  natiomi) 
since  the  power  \&  le^^T^ed  to  withdraw  it  at  the  expiration  of  iix 
months,  if  a  xec\ptoe»^  ^'^v^^^vwi  ^wii\  \tfjX  \sr^  <aoiioed6d  l^f  te 

aemy.    Spain,  \>^  ^\xe  Ot^nm^  ^l  \!Qa  \%\»  ^\  ^>q^^\S^^ 
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the  13th  March,  1780,  ordered,  in  like  maimer,  the  seizure  and 
confiscation  of  enemy's  property,  foimd  on  neutral  yessels. 

It  would  only  be  added  that  a  celebrated  public  jurist,  a  Prus- 
sian subject,  who,  in  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century,  wrote 
a  highly  esteemed  work  upon  the  law  of  nations,  Vattel,  says 
expressly,  (Book  3,  sect.  115,)  that  "when  effects  belonging  to 
an  enemy  are  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  they  may  be  seized 
by  the  laws  of  war."  He  cited  no  example  where  the  opposite 
principle  had  been  practised  or  insisted  on. 

§  468.  When,  howeyer,  the  system  of  armed  neutrality    Mr. 
was  announced,  the  United  States,  although  a  belligerent  piaSS^tS" 
power,  hastened  to  adopt  its  principles ;  and  during  the  3hSn  of 
period  succeeding  this  epoch,  in  which  they  were  engaged  S}*  ^°*^^ 
in  war,  they  scrupulously  conformed  to  them.     But  on  the  subject 
thd  first  occasion  when,  as  a  neutral  power,  they  might  have  en- 
joyed the  advantages  attached  to  this  system,  they  saw  themselves 
deprived  of  these  advantages,  not  only  by  the  powers  who  had 
never  acceded  to  those  principles,  but  also  even  by  the  founders  of 
the  system.    The  intentions  of  the  combined  powers,  it  was  true, 
were  exclusively  directed  against  France ;  but  the  operation  of 
their  measures  did  not  less  extend  to  all  neutrals,  and  especially 
to  the  United  States.    However  peculiar  might  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war,  the  rights  of  neutrality  could  not  be  thereby 
affected.     The  United  States  had  regretted  the  abandonment  of 
principles  favorable  to  the  rights  of  neutrality,  but  they  had  per- 
ceived their  inability  to  prevent  it ;  and  were  persuaded  that  equity 
could  not  require  of  them  to  be  the  victims,  at  the  same  time, 
both  of  the  rule  and  of  the  exception ;  to  be  bound,  as  a  belliger- 
ent party,  by  laws  of  the  advantage  of  which,  as  a  neutral  power, 
tliey  were  wholly  deprived. 

It  was  the  wish,  however,  of  the  United  States  government  to 
prove,  that  it  had  no  desire  to  depart  from  the  principles  adopted 
by  the  treaty  of  1785,  except  upon  occasions  when  an  adherence 
to  those  principles  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  nation  whose 
interests  were  confided  to  it.  Tlie  American  negotiator  therefore 
agreed  to  adopt  the  proposed  new  stipulation,  excepting  the  words 
above  cited,  and  adding  the  following  clause :  — 

"  And  if,  during  this  interval,  one  of  the  high  contracting  par^ 

ties  shall  be  engaged  in  a  war,  to  which  the  other  is  neutral^  the 

belligerent  power  will  respect  all  the  property  ot  ew^m^si^  \aAft\\  w:l 

51  ^\ 
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board  the  vessel  of  the  neutral  party,  provided  that  the  other  bel- 
ligerent power  shall  acknowledge  the  same  principle  with  regard 
to  every  neutral  vessel,  and  that  the  decisions 'of  his  maritime 
tribunals  shall  conform  to  it." 

If  this  proposition  should  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Prussian  cab- 
inet, then  the  American  negotiator  proposed  to  adopt  nearly  the 
formula  of  the  treaty  of  1766  between  Prussia  and  Great  Britain, 
and  to  stipulate  that  ''  as  to  the  search  of  merchant  vessels,  in 
time  of  war,  the  vessels  of  war  and  the  private  armed  vessels  of 
the  belligerent  power  will  conduct  tliemselves  as  favorably  as  the 
objects  of  the  then  existing  war  will  permit ;  observing,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  law  of  nations  as  gen- 
erally recognized."  (a) 

The  §  469.  The  treaty  was  finally  concluded  on  the  11th 

\y^d^'  July,  1799,  with  the  article  on  this  subject  proposed  by 
upon.  i\^Q  Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  and  modified  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  American  negotiator  in  the  following  terms :  — 

"  Art.  12.  Experience  having  proved  that  the  principle  adopted 
in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1785,  according  to  which  free 
ships  make  free  goodsy  has  not  been  suflSciently  respected  during 
the  last  two  wars,  and  especially  in  that  which  still  continues,  the 
two  contracting  parties  propose,  after  the  return  of  a  general 
peace,  to  agree,  either  separately  between  themselves,  or  jointly 
with  other  powers  alike  interested,  to  concert  with  the  great  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe  such  arrangements  and  such  permanent 
principles,  as  may  serve  to  consolidate  the  liberty  and  the  safety 
of  the  neutral  navigation  and  commerce  in  future  wars.  And  if, 
in  the  interval,  either  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  en- 
gaged in  war,  to  which  the  other  should  remain  neutral,  the  ships 
of  war  and  privateers  of  the  belligerent  power  shall  conduct  them- 
selves towards  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  neutral  power,  as 
favorably  as  the  course  of  the  war  then  existing  may  permit; 
observing  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  law  of  nations  generally 
acknowledged,  (a) 

The  mh-       §  470.  On  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  of  1799,  the 

|^9d^    del   Xtt 

stands  be-  twelfth  article  of  the  original  treaty  of  1785  was  again 
uSted        revived,  by  the  present  subsisting  treaty  between  the 

(a)  Mr.  3ohn  Q,\i\tic7  Il^^mxa  \x»  1K!&. 'TESs^^^tavi^^  Alvenflebeii,  and  H«igwiti» 

24th  December,  VIW. 

(a)  American  »ta\«'B«p«%,^.^VVL.^V-'»ft. 

An«2 
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United  States  and  Prussia  of  1828,  with  the  addition  of  states  and 
the  following  clause :  -  IKlty  of 

"  The  parties  being  still  desirous,  in  conformity  with  ^®^^' 
their  intention  declared  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  said  treaty  of 
1799,  to  establish  between  themselves,  or  in  concert  with  other 
maritime  powers,  further  provisions  to  insure  just  protection  and 
freedom  to  neutral  navigation  and  commerce,  and  which  may  at 
the  same  time  advance  tlie  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity, 
engage  again  to  treat  on  this  subject  at  some  future  and  con- 
Tcnient  period." 

§  471.  During  the  war  which  commenced  between  the    ^j^^ 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  1812,  the  prize  courts  vp^  fo'irts 
of  the  former  uniformly  enforced  the  ffenerally  acknowl-  United 
edged  rule  of  international  law,  that  enemy's  goods  in  demn  ene- 
neutral  vessels  are  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation,  ex-  Hl^neutrai* 
cept  as  to  such  powers  with  whom  the  American  govern-  ■***p*' 
ment  had  stipulated  by  subsisting  treaties  the  contrary  rule,  that 
free  ships  should  make  free  goods. 

§  472.  In  their  earliest  negotiations  with  the  newly  The 
established  republics  of  South  America,  the  United  States  thcTu^nit^cd 
proposed  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  free  ships  §J*soJ[h^ 
free  goodSy  as  between  all  the  powers  of  the  North  and  ^^^^^jj^^jj^ 
South  American  continents.  It  was  declared  that  the  tiiw  subject. 
rule  of  public  law  —  that  the  property  of  an  enemy  is  liable  to 
capture  in'  the  vessels  of  a  friend,  has  no  foundation  in  natural 
right,  and,  though  it  bo  the  established  usage  of  nAions,  rests 
entirely  on  the  abuse  of  force.  No  neutral  nation,  it  was  said,  was 
bound  to  submit  to  the  usage  ;  and  though  the  neutral  may  have 
yielded  at  one  time  to  the  practice,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  right 
to  vindicate  by  force  the  security  of  the  neutral  flag  at  another, 
was  thereby  permanently  sacrificed.  But  the  neutral  claim  to 
cover  enemy's  property  was  conceded  to  be  subject  to  this  qualifi- 
cation :  that  a  belligerent  may  justly  refuse  to  neutrals  the  bene- 
fit of  this  principle,  unless  admitted  also  by  their  enemy  for  the 
protection  of  the  same  neutral  flag.  It  is  accordingly  stipulated, 
in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, that  the  rule  of  free  ships  free  goods  should  be  understood 
**  as  applying  to  those  powers  only  who  recognize  this  principle  ; 
but  if  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  be  at  war  with  a 
third,  and  the  other  neutral,  the  flag  of  the  noulTsX  ^\i9^  OiO^^-t  ^^ 
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property  of  enemieB  whose  governments  acknowledge  the  same 
principle,  and  not  of  others."  The  same  restriction  of  the  rule 
had  been  previously  incorporated  into  the  treaty  of  1819,  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  has  been  subsequently  inserted 
in  their  different  treaties  with  the  other  South  American  Re- 
publics, (a) 

A  neutral  §  473.  It  has  been  decided  in  the  prize  courts,  both  of 
tempting  to  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  privi- 
my'Yprop^  lege  of  the  neutral  flag  of  protecting  enemy^s  property, 
eity  by  false  whether  Stipulated  by  treaty  or  established  by  municipal 

papers,  t^  j  j  j  t 

&c.  ordinances,  however  comprehensive  may  be  the  terms  in 

which  it  may  be  expressed,  cannot  be  interpreted  to  extend  to  the 
fraudulent  use  of  that  flag  to  cover  enemy's  property  in  the  %kip^ 
as  well  as  the  cargo,  (a)  Thus  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
the  United  States,  recognizing  the  principles  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality of  1780,  exempted  by  an  ordinance  of  Congress  aU  neutral 
vessels  from  capture,  except  such  as  were  employed  in  carrying 
contraband  goods,  or  soldiers,  to  the  enemy ;  it  was  held  by  the 
continental  Court  of  Appeals  in  prize  causes,  that  this  exemption 
did  not  extend  to  a  vessel  which  had  forfeited  her  privilege  4)y 
grossly  unneutral  conduct  in  taking  a  decided  part  with  the 
enemy,  by  combining  with  liis  subjects  to  wrest  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  France,  their  ally,  the  advantages 
they  had  acquired  over  Great  Britain  by  the  rights  of  war  in  the 
conquest  of  Dominica.  By  the  capitulation  of  that 'island,  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  had  been  prohibited. 
In  the  case  in  question,  the  vessel  had  been  purchased  in  London, 
by  neutrals,  who  supplied  her  with  false  and  colorable  papers,  and 
assumed  on  themselves  the  ownership  of  the  cargo  for  a  voyage 
from  London  to  Dominica.  Had  she  been  employed  in  a  fair 
commerce,  such  as  was  consistent  with  the  rights  of  neutrality, 
her  cargo,  though  the  property  of  an  enemy,  could  not  be  seized  as 
prize  of  war ;  because  Congress  had  said,  by  their  ordinance,  that 
the  rights  of  neutrality  should  extend  protection  to  such  efiects 
and  goods  of  an  enemy.  '  But  if  the  neutrality  were  violated, 

(a)  Mr.  Secretary  Adams's  Letter  to  Mr.  Anderson,  American  Minister  to  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  27th  of  May,  1828.  For  the  practice  of  the  priie  court,  as  to  the 
allowance  or  refusal  of  freight  on  enemy's  goods  taken  on  board  neutral  ahipa,  and  oi 
neutral  goods  found  on  board  an  enemy's  ship,  see  Wheaton's  Bep.  iL  Appendix,  Mil 

(a)  The  CUadA  dAl^\)Oi^'fiMJKnsMni'%  Adm.  Bep.  ri.  868. 
Q04 
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Congress  had  not  said  that  such  a  yiolatcd  neutrality  shall  give 
such  protection.  Nor  could  they  have  said  so,  without  confound-^ 
ing  all  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  Congress  did  not 
mean,  in  their  ordinance,  to  ascertain  in  what  cases  the  rights  of 
neutrality  should  be  forfeited,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  cases ; 
for  the  instances  not  mentioned  were  as  flagrant  as  the  cases  par- 
ticularized. (J) 

By  the  treaty  of  1654,  between  England  and  Portugal,  it  was 
stipulated,  (art.  23,)  "  That  all  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  said 
Republic  or  King,  or  of  their  people,  or  subjects  found  on  board 
the  ships  of  the  enemies  of  either,  shall  be  made  prize,  together 
with  the  ships,  and  confiscated.  But  all  the  goods  and  merchan- 
dise of  the  enemies  of  either  on  board  the  ships  of  either,  or  of  their 
people  or  subjects,  shall  remain  free  and  untouched." 

§  474.  Under  this  stimulation,  thus  coupling  the  two  The  rule 
opposite  maxims  of  free  %livp%  free  good%^  and  enemy  ships  phip8,^enemy 
enemy  goods^  it  was  determined  by  the  British  prize  courts,  ^J^ie**' 
that  the  fonner  pro\'ision  of  this  article,  which  subjects  to  *V.^*^K 
condemnation  the  goods  of  either  nation  found  on  boai'd  fore  the  war. 
thet  ships  of  the  enemy  of  the  other  contracting  party,  could  not  be 
fairly  applied  to  the  case  of  property  shipped  before  the  contempla- 
tion of  war.  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  observed,  in  delivering 
his  judgment  in  this  case,  that  it  did  not  follow,  that  because 
Spanish  property  put  on  board  a  Portuguese  ship,  would  be  pro- 
tected in  the  event  of  the  interruption  of  war,  therefore  Portuguese 
property  on  board  a  Spanish  ship  should  become  instantly  confis- 
cable on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Spain :  that,  in  one 
case,  the  conduct  of  the  parties  would  not  have  been  different,  if 
the  event  of  hostilities  had  been  known.  The  cargo  was  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  ship,  generally,  by  this  stipulation  of  the 
treaty,  even  if  shipped  in  open  war ;  and  a  fortiori,  if  shipped 
under  circumstances  still  more  favorable  to  the  neutrality  of  the 
transaction.  In  the  other  case,  there  might  be  reason  to  suppose, 
that  the  treaty  referred  only  to  goods  shipped  on  board  an  enemy's 
vessel,  in  an  avowed  hostile  character ;  and  that  the  neutral  mer- 
chant would  have  acted  differently,  if  he  had  been  apprised  of  the 
character  of  the  vessel  at  tlie  time  when  the  goods  were  put  on 
board,  (a) 

(6)  The  Erstern,  Dallas's  Hep.  ii.  84. 

(a)  Jhe  Marianna,  Robinson's  Adm.  Bep.  t.  ^. 

61»  ^i!^ 
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The  two        §  475.   The  same  principle  has  been  frequently  incor- 
•Ste^^Sea?    porated  into  treaties  between  various  nations,  by  which 
^^'  the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods  is  associated  with 

that  of  enemy  ships  enemy  goods.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  expressly 
recognize  it,  and  it  has  been  also  incorporated  into  the  different 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  South  American  Re- 
publics,  with  this  qualification,  "  that  it  shall  always  be  imder- 
stood,  that  the  neutral  property  found  on  board  such  enemy's 
vessels  shall  be  held  and  considered  as  enemy's  property,  and  as 
such  shall  be  liable  to  detention  and  confiscation,  except  such 
property  as  was  put  on  board  such  vessel  before  the  declaration 
of  war,  or  even  afterwards,  if  it  were  done  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  it ;  but  the  contracting  parties  agree  that  two  months  hav- 
ing elapsed  after  the  declaration,  their  citizens  shall  not  plead 
ignorance  thereof,  (a)^ 

(a)  Treaty  of  1828,  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia,  art  18.  Bj  the 
treaty  of  1831,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  by  tliat  of  1834  with  Chili, 
art.  18,  the  term  of  four  months  is  established  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  by  that  of 
1842  with  Equador,  art.  16,  the  term  of  six  months. 

[223  jTree  Ships,  Fi-ee  Goods.  —  The  second  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of 
1856  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  doctrine  of  "  free  ships,  free  goods."  It  is 
partly  in  these  words :  "  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  excsptioo 
of  contraband  of  war."  (The  third  article,  that  neutral  goods  not  contraband  are  not 
seizable  under  the  flag  of  an  enemy,  is  of  little  importance,  as  that  was  already  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  the  article  had  only  the  effect  of  abrogating  clauses  to  the  ooo- 
trary  in  subsisting  treaties  between  any  of  the  powers  that  were  parties  to  it.) 

The  author's  text  and  notes  give  the  history  of  the  subject  down  to  1847. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  long  stood  committed  to  three  points,  as, 
in  their  opinion,  established  in  the  law  of  nations  —  (1)  That  a  belligerent  may  take 
enemy's  goods  from  neutral  custody  on  the  high  seas ;  (2)  That  neutral  goods  are  not 
subject  to  capture  ftom  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel ;  and  (3) 
Tljit  the  carrying  of  enemy's  goods  by  a  neutral  is  no  offence,  and,  consequently,  not 
only  does  not  involve  the  neutral  vessel  in  penalty,  but  entitles  it  to  its  freight  fron 
the  captors,  as  a  condition  to  a  right  to  interfere  with  it  on  the  high  seas.  Great  Britain 
has  sustained  these  rules  by  uniform  judicial  decisions,  and  by  the  concurrent  opimoos 
of  her  leading  text-writers.  (Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §§  161-212.  ManniDg*! 
Law  of  Nations,  203-280.  Wildman's  Intern.  Law,  ii.  186.)  While  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  endeavored  to  introduce  the  rule  of  "  free  ships,  free  goodt," 
by  conventions,  her  courts  have  always  decided  that  it  is  not  the  rule  of  war ;  and  her 
diplomatists  and  her  text-writers  —  with  singular  concurrence,  considering  the  opposite 
diplomatic  policy  of  the  country — have  agreed  to  that  position.  (Wheaton,  fi^v*** 
Kent's  Comm.  i.  124-130 ;  Ualleck's  Intern.  Law,  682-^35 ;  and  Woolsey's  Introd. 
§  170.) 

Beaide  the  vatiiontj  oi  V2cv<&  C^QTAn>\AlQ  del  Mare,  the  right  to  take  enemy'i  gooii 
from  neutral  •\up%  YuBka  \jeftTv  «\3A\a:vci^  \ii  ^x^^ian!^  V^Ssv.  ^,*»k\  t  6,  note  0), 
(Jus  KecWe,  ^  t,  ^»  ^^.  ^^\32ww%\««J!l  V^xmb^v  V  \V\VV^\is^sM»»*^ 
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S  476.  The  general  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  with    Contra- 

,  .        ,    _,.  .  ,  .  band  of 

the  respective  belligerent  powers  is  subject  to  some  ex-  war. 
ceptions.    Among  these  is  the  trade  with  the  enemy  in  certain 

Comm.  ii.  8,  9),  Loccenius  (de  Jure  Marit  ii.  4,  12),  Vattel  (iii.  115),  Albericus  Gen- 
tilis  (Hisp.  Advoc.  i.  cap.  27),  Azuni  (Dlritto  Maritimo,  Part  II.  ch.  8,  arts.  1,  2).  It 
has  been  denied  by  Rluber  (§  299),  De  Martens  (u.  §§  816,  822),  and  by  Masstf 
(Droit  Comm.  liv.  ii.  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  2).  Haatefeuille,  afler  a  tuU.  comparison  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  arguments  of  the  text-writers  and  the  history  of  the  treaties,  states  his 
conclusion  strongly  against  the  right.  (Droits  des  Nat.  Neutr.,  ii.  tit  10,  ch.  1-8.) 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  latter  writers  argue  the  question  as  one  of  abstract 
right  and  policy,  rather  than  of  the  usage  of  nations,  as  established  by  judicial  decisions 
adopted  or  acquiesced  in  by  States,  and  confirmed  by  treaties.  Ortolan  balances 
the  arguments  and  usages  fiurly,  rejecting  some  of  the  arguments  urged  against  the 
right,  and  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  has  settled 
the  question  in  favor  of  tlie  exemption  of  the  neutral  goods,  as  his  own  opinion  in- 
clined. (R^gl.  Intern,  ii.  ch.  5.)  Ilefiler  gives  rather  a  history  of  the  controversy 
than  an  opinion  upon  it,  but  discards  the  alleged  connection  between  the  two  maxims, 
—  "  Frei  Schiff,  frei  Gut,"  "  Unfrei  Schiff,  unfirei  Gut."    (Europ.  Volker.  §§  162-66.) 

From  1786  to  1854,  Great  Britain  made  no  treaty  limiting  her  belligerent  right  as 
to  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships ;  and  her  only  previous  treaty  that  did  so,  and 
Borvived  the  first  shock  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  —  that  of  1654  with 
Portugal,  —  was  abrogated  by  tlie  treaty  of  1810,  and  the  abrogation  confirmed  and 
continued  by  that  of  1842.    (Martens,  Recueil,  torn.  iii.  p.  847.) 

Dr.  Woolsey  (§  172)  gives,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  results  of  his  examination 
into  the  history  of  tlie  cantilena,  "  free  ships,  free  goods."  He  states  them  in  five  prop- 
ositioifti  —  (1)  In  mediaeval  Europe,  there  was  an  opinion  that  neutral  trade  could  be 
declared  unlawful  by  belligerents,  which  led  to  the  occasional  practice  of  condemning 
neutral  ships  for  carrying  enemy's  goods.  (2)  With  the  growth  and  power  of  com- 
merce, came  tlie  right  to  carry  enemy's  goods  and  to  put  goods  in  enemy's  vessels, 
subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  belligerent  to  search  vessels,  and  take  tliem  in  for  ad- 
judication on  what  should  be  actually  enemy's  property.  (3)  During  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  treaties  had  no  line  of  principle,  but  of  varying  policy  ; 
and,  where  fi*ee  ships  were  permitted  to  make  firee  goods,  the  treaties  often  joined 
the  accidental  and  merely  verbal  converse,  of  hostile  ships  making  hostile  goods. 
(4)  After  1775,  neutral  nations,  and  those  with  inferior  naval  power,  usually  endeav- 
ored to  incorporate  the  rule  of  "  free  ships,  free  goods  "  into  the  law  of  nations,  but  were 
prevented  by  Great  Britain.  (5)  Since  1815,  the  increasing  power  of  trade  and  capital 
ia  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  Dr.  Woolsey  might  have  added,  that  the  rule, 
however  adopted  in  treaties  or  declarations,  has,  so  fiur,  never  survived  the  exigencies 
of  a  great  war, -or  a  change  in  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  adopting  it. 

The  Consolato  del  Mare,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  admits  the  right  to  capture 
enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  on  terms  of  compensation  to  tlie  neutral  carrier. 
(Pardessus,  ii.  808-807,  Consolato  del  Mare,  ch.  231.)  Manning  (244-248)  and  Ward 
.  (126-7)  say  that  the  treaties  before  tlie  seventeenth  century  coincide  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Consolato  del  Mare.  (For  the  varying  treaties  on  the  subject  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  see  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  §§  178-212,  and  note  n 
to  §  262 ;  and  Ward,  126-152 ;  also,  Woolsey's  Introd.  §§  178-175.) 

The  United  States,  in  its  treaty  with  England  of  1795,  admitted  the  right  to  cap- 
ture enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels.  But  our  treaties  with  France  in  1778,  1780^ 
and  laOO,  with  the  Netherlands  in  1782,  with  Sweden  in  11^,  \^\^,  ^sAY^'H  .xoakA 
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articles  called  contraband  of  war.  Tlie  almost  unanimous  au- 
thority of  elementary  writers,  of  prize  ordinances,  and  of  treaties, 
agrees  to  enumerate  among  these  all  warlike  instruments,  or  ma- 
terials by  their  own  nature  fit  to  be  used  in  war.     Beyond  these, 

goods  free  in  neutral  ships,  and  subject  neutral  goods  to  capture  in  enemy's  resseU. 
Our  treaties  with  Prussia  in  1785  and  1828,  with  Spain  in  1796  and  1819,  with  the 
Two  Sicilies  in  1855,  with  Peru  in  1856,  with  Russia  in  1854,  with  Colombia  in  1824, 
with  Central  America  in  1825,  with  Brazil  in  1828,  with  Mexico  in  1831,  with  Chili  in 
1832,  with  Peru-Bolivia  in  1885,  and  with  Venezuela  in  1836,  secure  the  freedom  of 
enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships,  without  declaring  the  right  to  take  neutral  goods  in 
enemy's  ships.  (Some  of  these  treaties  have  peculiar  explanations  or  qualifications 
to  the  rule  of  "  free  ships,  free  goods,"  which  will  be  noticed  below.)  Indeed,  the  two 
propositions,  "  free  ships,  free  goods,"  and  "  enemy  ships,  enemy  goods,"  hare  no  real 
connection  with  each  other.  They  have  been  connected  by  an  arbitrary  and  accidental 
cast  of  language.  The  general  principle,  clear  of  violations  of  laws  of  war,  is  that  til 
property,  whether  vessels  or  cargo,  is  to  be  judged  by  its  own  relation  to  tlie  bellige- 
rent. If  i,t  is  enemy's  property,  in  the  sense  of  Uie  prize  law,  it  is  condemned,  whether 
it  be  vessel  or  cargo.  Hefiler  properly  says  that  this  is  but  an  application  of  the 
maxim,  suum  cuique.  (Europ.  Vulker.  §  162;  and  see  note  220,  ante,)  If  it  is  neutral, 
it  is  restored.  Each  stands  on  its  own  character  and  predicament ;  and  it  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  war  for  a  neutral  to  carry  cargo  belonging  to  citizens  of  a  countiy 
engaged  in  war,  or  to  put  his  own  goods  in  a  vessel  of  such  citizens.  Where  c^irying 
contraband  goods,  or  endeavoring  to  break  blockade,  subjects  a  vessel  to  capture,  it  is 
for  other  reasons,  and  irrespective  of  the  national  character  of  vessel  or  cargo. 

The  history  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  tlie  Articles  of  Paris  of  1856, 
is  given  in  detail  in  the  note  173,  ante,  on  Privateers.  The  summary  is,  that,  when 
asked  to  give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  four  articles,  the  reply  was  that  we  were  not 
willing  to  debar  ourselves  from  the  right  to  use  privateers  in  any  possible  exigency  of 
war,  as  our  policy  was  to  have  a  small  navy,  and  we  always  had  a  large  and  very 
much  exposed  commerce ;  but  that  we  would  agree  to  the  articles,  if  all  private  prop> 
erty  at  sea  should  be  held  exempt  from  capture.  This,  known  as  the  **  American 
Amendment, "  or  "  Marcy  Amendment,"  was  well  received  by  the  other  parties  to  the 
Articles  of  Paris,  but  was  prevented  from  being  adopted  by  the  opposition  of  England. 
Subsequently,  the  United  States  withdrew  its  proposal;  seemingly  unwilling  to  re- 
nounce the  right  to  use  privateers,  even  on  the  terms  of  exemption  of  all  private 
property.  At  the  outset  of  our  civil  war,  the  United  States  proposed  conventions 
adopting  the  Articles  of  Paris  as  they  stood,  without  waiting  for  tlie  recognition  of 
the  exemption  of  all  private  property.  This  failed,  because  Great  Britain  and  France 
insisted  upon  the  addition  of  an  explanatory  clause,  intended  to  meet  their  own  pos- 
sible relations  with  the  vessels  of  war  or  privateers  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  to  which 
the  United  States  government  would  not  agree. 

When  the  Crimean  war  began,  as  England  claimed  the  right  to  capture  enemy's 
goods  in  neutral  vessels,  and  France  the  right  to  capture  neutral  goods  in  ene- 
my's vessels,  and  the  two  powers  were  in  alliance,  there  seemed  no  escape  for 
neutral  commerce.  This  compelled  an  agreement,  which  resulted  in  declarations  of 
the  two  powers,  in  March,  1854,  exempting  enemy's  goods  in  neatral  vessels,  and 
neutral  goods  vn  eiiemy*^  ^«&%^\«.  Great  Britain  is  careftil  to  pot  the  fbnncr  oi 
the  ground  of  a  »v^eY«\  wv^  x^mv^ww^j  \kJCvii*  ^''^q  ^x^sASin^  the  commoM  cC 
noutralB,  Her  lAa^eaX^  U  V\aixx%,  iox  \>oft  ^t^^^^Xft  ^^^^  ^ ^««v  ^  ^    ^  -- 
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there  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  conflicting  authorities 
derived  from  the  opinions  of  public  jurists,  the  fluctuating  usage 
among  nations,  and  the  texts  of  various  conventions  designed  to 
give  to  that  usage  the  fixed  form  of  positive  law.^^ 

rights  axjpertaining  to  her  by  the  law  of  nationi.  . . .  Her  Migesty  will  waive  the  right 
of  seizing  enemy's  property  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contraband  of 


war." 


This  rule,  being  followed  through  that  war,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  adopted  by  nearly 
all  the  maridme  powers  of  the  world,  large  and  small,  except  the  United  States,  in 
the  Declaration  of  Paris.  But  it  has  been  seen  that  tliis  rule,  established  in  previous 
treaties,  has  always  been  bent  or  broken  in  tlie  stress  of  national  exigencies.  Indeed, 
it  is  extremely  liable  to  be  so,  until  all  maritime  nations  agree  to  it,  so  that  it  can  be 
enforced  everywhere  as  a  part  of  international  law.  If  a  nation,  not  a  party  to  such 
a  convention,  is  at  war  with  one  that  is,  it  will  capture  its  enemy's  goods  in  neutral 
Tessels.  If  the  enemy  retaliates,  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  neutrals,  for  whose 
benefit  the  rule  was  made,  and  who  are  parties  to  the  convention  with  him.  Again, 
in  a  war  where  both  belligerents  and  the  neutral  are  parties  to  this  convention,  and 
the  neutral  allows  the  goods  of  one  belligerent  to  be  taken  from  its  vessels  by  the 
other,  without  resistance  or  remonstrance,  or  is  suspected  of  doing  so,  or  if  one 
belligerent  is  suspected  of  not  adhering  to  the  rule,  the  other  breaks  it  in  the  way  of 
retaliation.  By  the  treaty  of  1778  between  France  and  the  United  States,  the  rule  of 
"free  sftips,  free  goods  "  was  stipulated.  France  complained  that  her  goods  were  taken 
out  of  American  vessels  by  British  cruisers,  without  resistance  or  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  between  whom  and  Great  Britain  that  rule  did  not 
prevail.  This  resulted  in  an  abrogation  of  the  rule,  by  ex  parte  acts  of  each  govern- 
ment, until  the  treaty  of  1800,  when  it  was  renewed.  By  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  of  22d  July,  1854  (art.  1),  and  with  the  Two  Sicilies,  1855, 
(arts.  1,  2),  and  with  Peru  of  1856  (arts.  1,  2,  8),  it  is  stipulated  that,  between  the 
parties,  free  ships  shall  make  goods  free,  when  not  contraband  of  war.  And  they 
"  engage  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  all  such  powers 
and  States  as  shall  consent  to  adopt  them,  on  their  part,  as  permanent  and  immu- 
table ; "  and  declare  that  they  will  "  take  the  stipulation  contained  in  art  1  as  a 
rule,  whenever  it  shall  become  a  question,  to  judge  of  the  rights  of  neutrality."  And 
they  agree  that  **  all  nations  which  shall  consent  to  accede  to  the  rules  of  the  first 
article  of  this  convention,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  resulting  firom  such  accession,  as 
they  shall  be  enjoyed  and  observed  by  the  two  powers  signing  this  convention." 
(United  States  J^ws  and  Treaties,  x.  215.) 

In  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  and  the  South  American  powers, 
where  this  rule  is  established,  it  is  with  certain  conditions  and  restrictions.  In  the 
treaty  with  Spain  of  1819,  art.  12,  the  following  clause  is  added  to  the  previous 
stipulation,  in  the  treaty  of  1795,  that  the  neutral  flag  shall  cover  enemy's  goods : 
"  But,  if  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  be  at  war  with  a  third  party,  and 
the  other  [contracting  party  shall  be]  neutral,  the  flag  of  the  neutral  shall  cover  the 
property  of  enemies  whose  government  acknowledges  this  principle,  and  not  of 
others."  This  exception,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  called  explanation,  is  repeated  in 
the  treaty  with  Colombia  of  1824,  art  12  (U.  S.  Laws,  viil.  812),  and,  in  substan- 

[^^  At  the  end  of  the  author's  exammation  of  this  sulg^c^  <^t  $  601,  U  s^  tisjM^, 
No.  226,  on  Contraband  of  War.]  —  D. 
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ciassifi-  §  477.  Grotius,  in  considering  this  subject,  makes  a 

goods  M  to  distinction  between  those  things  which  are  useful  only 

PoTitUmof '  ^^^  *'^^  purposes  of  war,  those  which  are  not  so, and  those 

GroUus.  which  are  susceptible  of  indiscriminate  use  in  war  and 

tiallj  the  same  form,  in  the  other  South  American  treaties :  with  Central  America  of 
1825  (Ibid.  328),  with  BrazU  of  1828  (Ibid.  398),  with  Mexico  of  1881  (Ibid.  416), 
with  Chili  of  1832  (Ibid.  486),  with  Pera-BoUvia  of  1835  (Ibid.  491),  with  Vene- 
zuela of  1836  (Ibid.  466). 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  special  clauses  in  the  Russian,  Spanish,  and  South  Ameii- 
can  treaties,  and  of  the  state  of  things  that  made  their  introduction  ezx>edient,  that  the 
articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  must  be  viewed.  The  circular  of  Mr.  Cass,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  of  29th  June,  1859,  on  the  DecUration  of  Paris,  while  admitting  the  right 
of  nations  to  stipulate  for  the  reciprocal  protection  of  each  other's  goods  found  in  neu- 
tral vessels  when  they  shall  be  at  war  with  each  other,  and  so  indirectly  to  relieve 
neutral  vessels  from  annoyance  and  loss,  adds,  **  Those  neutral  nations  which  are 
prevented  from  being  parties  to  such  an  engagement,  have  a  right  to  insist  that  it  shall 
not  necessarily  work  to  theur  injury.  This  dictate  of  justice  would  be  palpably 
violated  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  should  this  protecting  clause  of  the  Paris 
conference  not  enable  these  vessels,  when  neutral,  to  shield  from  capture  the  property 
of  belligerents  carried  as  freight." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Eeview  (No.  238),  says,  as  to  the 
principle  of  the  second  Article  of  Paris,  **  the  United  States  have  acquired  lib  right 
to  invoke  it  against  tliis  country.  It  would  rest  in  the  option  of  England  either 
to  adhere  to  the  old  rules  of  maritime  warfare,  in  a  war  with  the  United  States,  or  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris."  The  last  clause  of  the  Declara- 
tion is  in  these  words :  "  The  present  Declaration  is  not  and  shall  not  be  binding, 
except  between  those  powers  who  have  acceded  or  shall  accede  to  it."         ^ 

If  a  nation,  party  to  the  Declaration,  is  at  war  with  one  which  is  not,  the  former  is 
not  bound  to  abandon  its  right  to  take  its  enemy's  goods  from  vessels  of  neutral 
oations  which  are  parties  to  the  Declaration ;  and  as  the  stipulation  is  made,  not  from 
any  doubt  that,  as  between  belligerents  only,  such  captures  are  the  natural  and 
proper  results  of  war,  but  for  the  benefit  of  neutrals  vexed  thereby,  all  parties  to  the 
Declaration,  when  they  are  neutrals,  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  benefits  of  it.  If  a 
nation  party  to  the  Declaration,  being  at  war  with  one  which  is  not,  is  at  liberty  to 
disregard  the  article,  neutrals  who  are  parties  cannot  enforce  it  by  resisting  search,  or 
by  reprisals,  or  otherwise.  In  case  of  a  war  between  two  nations,  both  being  parties  to 
the  Declaration,  if  either  disregards  it,  can  the  other  retaliate  ?  If  so,  does  not  he  also 
violate  the  conventional  right  of  the  neutral,  a  party  with  him  to  the  Dedaratioo, 
from  whose  vessel  he  takes  his  enemy's  property  in  the  way  of  retaliation  ?  Does 
that  make  a  breach  of  treaty  and  casus  belli  f  If  either  belligerent  violates  the  rule, 
and  the  neutral  power,  being  also  party  to  the  treaty,  does  not  resist  the  act  and 
vindicate  its  right  under  the  Declaration,  does  it  not  give  the  other  belligerent  the 
right  to  complain,  and  to  seek  that  summary  and  rapid  redress  which  the  exigencies 
of  war  often  require  or  justify  ? 

The  assertion  of  these  rights  and  obligation^  and  the  real  or  pretended  suspicioo 
that  the  opposite  belligerent  or  a  neutral,  parties  to  the  convention,  do  not 
the  convention,  ot  \nA\«X  «iv  \\a  ^:^n«n«£tKA^  toother  with  the  pressure  of 
exigencies,  bave  \»fcTi  fe\m^  wSBkSi\«oX.,  ^\a>^^  %a  ^xamu^  «  ^s^n^^xia,  io 
unavailing  all  formftx  com^wi^  iox  ^^tB^^^ooi^  voKosf  %^;!n^\&.^fiMNtaA.^ 
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peace.  The  firsts  he  agrees  with  all  other  text-writers  in  prohibit- 
ing neutrals  from  carrying  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  in  permitting 
the  Becond  to  be  so  carried ;  the  third  class,  such  as  money,  provis- 
ions, ships,  and  naval  stores,  he  sometimes  prohibits,  and  at  others 
permits,  according  to  the  existing  circiimstances  of  the  war.  (a) 

As  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  howeyer,  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  and  power  of 
the  nations  parties  to  it,  with  the  increase  of  the  influence  of  commerce,  and  of  capital 
interested  in  neutral  trade,  may  be  sufficient  to  sustain  it,  even  if  it  does  not,  by  the 
accession  of  the  United  States,  grow  into  international  law.  See  the  debates  on  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  and  the  agreement  of  1854,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  4, 1854. 
(Hansard,  cxxxiv.  1098) ;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  22, 1856  '(Ibid,  czlii.  482.) 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  new  rule,  if  adopted,  will  give  neutrals  entire 
exemption  from  loss  and  vexation.  The  right  to  stop  and  search  will  still  exist,  and 
in  its  full  force.  The  belligerent  will  still  have  the  right  to  examine  into  the  reality 
and  bona  fides  of  the  ostensible  neutral  character  of  the  vessel,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to 
make  all  the  investigation  he  now  makes  into  papers  and  letters ;  and  not  only  into 
those  relating  to  the  vessel,  but  also  into  those  relating  to  the  cargo,  and  to  the  destina- 
tion of  the  vessel,  if  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  ownership.  The  fraudulent  use  of 
a  neutral  flag. and  papers  by  belligerents  may  be  expected  to  be  almost  universal,  and 
the  examinations  will  necessarily  be  strict  and  searching.  And,  even  if  tlie  vessel  is 
clearly  neutral,  there  is  still  the  right  of  search  to  ascertain  whether  the  cargo  or  any 
of  it  bfl  contraband  of  war,  involving  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  destination  of  the 
Teasel  and  of  the  cargo,  whicli,  if  contraband  and  bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  assume  an  ostensible  neutral  destination.  And,  if  there  is  probable  cause 
to  suspect  the  vessel  of  being  enemy's  property,  or  the  cargo  of  being  contraband, 

• 

(fi)jt*  Scd  et  qusestio  incidere  solet  quid  liceat  in  eos  qui  hostes  non  sunt,  aut  did 
nolunt;  sed  hostibus  res  aliquas  subministrant.  Nam  et  olim  et  nuper  de  eft  re  acriter 
certatum  scimus,  cUm  alii  belli  rigorem,  alii  commerciorum  libertatem  defenderent. 

"  Primum  distinguendum  inter  res  ipsas.  Sunt  enim  qu8D  in  hello  tantiim  usum 
habent,  ut  arma :  sunt  que  in  hello  nullum  habent  usum,  ut  quae  voluptati  inscrviunt : 
sunt  quae  in  hello  et  extra  helium  usum  habent,  ut  pecuniae,  commeatus,  naves,  et  quao 
navibus  adsunt.  In  primo  genere  verum  est  dictum  Amalasuinthae  ad  Justmianum, 
in  hostium  esse  partibus  qui  ad  helium  necessaria  hosti  administrat.  Secundum 
genus  querelam  non  habet.  ...  In  tertio  illo  genere  usCis  ancipitis  distinguendus  erit 
belli  status.  Nam  si  tueri  me  non  possum  nisi  que  mittuntmr  intercipiam,  necessitas, 
nt  alibi  exposuimus,  jus  dabit,  sed  sub  onere  restitutionis,  nisi  causa  alia  accedat. 
Quod  si  juris  mei  exsecutionem  rerum  subvectio  impedierit,  idque  scire -potuerit  qui 
advexit,  ut  si  oppidum  obsessum  tencbam,  si  portus  clausos,  et  jam  deditio  aut  pax 
exspectabatur,  tenebitur  ille  mihi  de  damno  culpa  dato,  ut  qui  debitorem  careen 
exemit,  aut  fUgam  ejus  in  meam  fraudem  instruxit:  et  ad  damni  dati  modum  res 
quoque  ejus  capi,  et  dominium  earum  debiti  consequendi  caus&  quaeri  poterit  Si 
damnum  nondum  dederit  sed  dare  voluerit,  jus  erit  rerum  retentione  eum  cogere  ut 
de  futuro  caveat  obsidibus,  pignoribus,  aut  alio  modo.  Quod  si  prteterea  evidcntissima 
sit  hostis  mei  in  me  iivjus^^^  ^^  i^^^  ^^"^  i"  heVio  iniquissimo  confirmet,  jam  non  tan- 
tbm  civiliter  tenebitur  de  damijio,  sed  et  criminaliter,  ut  is  qui  judici  imminenti  reum 
manifestum  eximit :  atque  eo  nomine  licebit  in  eum  statu&re  quod  delicto  convenit, 
secundum  ea  quae  de  poenis  diximus,  quare  intra  eum  modum  etiam  spoliari  poteriC 
Grotiut,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1,  §  5,  pp.  1,  2,  d. 
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yattei's  §  478.  Vattel  makes  somewhat  of  a  similar  distinction, 
that  subject  though  he  luchides  timber  and  naval  stores  among  those 
articles  which  are  particularly  useful  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and 

with  destination  to  the  enemy's  country,  there  will  be  the  right  and  duty  to  send  berii 
for  adjudication ;  and  a  resistance  to  search,  or  concealment  of  &ct8  tending  to  show 
the  goods  to  be  contraband,  will  still  be  cause  for  condemnation  of  the  ressel.  (Hr. 
Marcy  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  April  18,  1854.  Speeches  of  Earl  Derby  and  others  in  tiie 
House  of  Lords,  Hansard's  Debates,  cxliii.  52.)  Mr.  Marcy,  in  the  oondusioo  of  hii 
note  to  M.  Sartiges,  of  July  14,^  1856,  suggests  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  ought  tD 
result  in  some  modification  of  the  law  of  contraband,  which  should  still  Airther  ex- 
empt neutrals  from  the  evils  of  visit  and  search  ;  and  suggests  that  the  laws  of  siege  sad 
blockade,  which  prohibit  all  trade  with  such  places,  "  afford  all  the  remedies  Sfainrt 
neutrals  that  the  parties  to  a  war  can  justly  claim."  (See  note  226,  infrh,  on  Cootiir 
band  of  War.) 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  French  Government  felt  vmtuj  leil 
France  should  suffer  by  reason  of  the  fact,  that,  tmder  her  treaty  of  1800,  the  United 
States  might  condemn  French  goods  in  rebel  vessels,  while  it  would  not  do  so  wilh 
the  goods  of  other  nations  with  whom  the  United  States  had  no  such  treaty.    Thifi 
no  doubt,  added  a  motive  for  the  French  to  unite  with  England  to  arrange  the  dift- 
cnlties  tliat  lay  in  the  way  of  the  accession  of  tlie  United  States  to  the  Dedaratioii  d 
Paris.    Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  of  7th  September,  1861,  in  whidi  he  bretb 
off  the  negotiations  for  an  accession  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  still  declares  that  the 
United  States,  in  this  war,  will  adopt  the  policy,  "  according  to  our  traditional  prind' 
pies,  that  Her  Majesty's  flag  covers  enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war.    Goods  <d 
Her  Migesty's  subjects  not  contraband  of  war  are  exempt  fh>m  confiscation,  though 
found  under  a  disloyal  flag."    (Dipl.  Corr.  1861,  p.  148.)    And,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Thf- 
ton  of  Sept.  10,  1861,  on  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Seward  says,  "  We  have  always  pll^ 
tised  on  the  principles  of  tlie  Declaration.     We  did  so,  long  before  tliey  were  ^opted 
by  the  Congress  of  Paris,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  neutral  or  friendly  States  are  con- 
cerned.   While  our  relations  with  France  remain  as  they  now  are,  we  shall  oootiDW 
4he  same  practice  none  the  less  faithfully  than  if  bound  to  do  so  by  a  solemn  coo* 
vention."     (Dipl.  Corr.  1861,  p.  251.) 

The  British  and  French  Governments,  through  theur  consuls  at  Charleston,  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Confederacy,  by  which  the  Confederates  agreed  to  adopt  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Articles  of  Paris,  but  not  the  first.  ( British  Pari.  Papers,  North 
America,  No.  3.)  And,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Lyons  on  the  Trent  afllair,  Mr.  Sewaid 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had,  in  this  war,  made  known  its  intentioB  10 
act  in  accordance  with  the  second  and  third  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

Again,  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann  of  Aug.  22,  1861,  requests  Mb 
to  answer  to  the  questions  of  Count  Rechberg,  that  the  United  States,  in  its  relatioBi 
with  Austria,  "  does  adopt  and  will  apply  tlie  principles  thus  recited  "  [the  secoad, 
thu-d,  and  fourth  Articles  of  Paris].    (Dipl.  Corr.  of  1861,  p.  191.) 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Gerolt  of  July  16, 1861,  Mr.  Seward,  referring  to  the 
second  and  third  Articles  of  Paris,  says,  "  The  undersigned  has  the  pleasure  of  ifr 
forming  Baron  Gerolt,  by  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  tke 
government  cheerfUlly  declares  its  assent  to  these  principles,  in  the  present  case ;  lad 
they  will  be  Mly  observed  by  this  government  in  its  relations  with  Pkussia."  (DifL 
Corr.  1861,  p.  44.^  * 

Indeed,  the  \3mXfe^  ^taAfi%  TCAdkA  \\.  >KBftHi\i  \r  ^Qoa  ^»Q»BAs«Saii  v^wm  «r 
that  tbey  ^ere  waAy  wo!^  ^ftwiwa  Va  %Ass^X  ^^  t«!«o^^^2a^ 
€^V2 
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are  always  liable  to  capture  as  contraband ;  and  considers  provis- 
ions as  such  only  under  certain  circumstances, "  when  there  are 
•hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine."  (a) 

§  479.  Bynkershoek  strenuously  contends  against  ad-  position 
mitting  into  the  list  of  contraband  articles  those  things  ghj^^n**^" 
which  are  of  promiscuous  use  in  peace  and  in  war.  He  ^^^  subject, 
considers  the  limitation  assigned  by  Grotius  to  the  right  of  inter- 
cepting them,  confining  it  to  the  case  of  necessity,  and  under  the 
obligation  of  restitution  or  indemnification,  as  insufficient  to  justify 
the  exercise  of  the  right  itself.  He  concludes  that  the  materials 
out  of  which  contraband  articles  may  be  formed,  are  not  them- 
selves contraband  ;  because  if  all  the  materials  may  be  prohibited, 
out  of  which  something  may  be  fabricated  that  is  fit  for  war,  the 
catalogue  of  contraband  goods  will  be  almost  interminable,  since 
there  is  hardly  any  kuid  of  material  out  of  which  something,  at 
least,  fit  for  war  may  not  be  fabricated.  The  interdiction  of  so 
many  articles  would  amount  to  a  total  interdiction  of  commerce, 
and  might  as  well  be  so  expressed.  He  qualifies  this  general  posi- 
tion by  stating,  that  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  materials  for 
building  ships  are  prohibited,  "  if  the  enemy  is  in  great  need  of 
them,  and  cannot  well  carry  on  the  war  without  them."  On  this 
ground,  he  justifies  the  edict  of  the  States-General  of  1657  against 
the  Portuguese,  and  that  of  1652  against  the  English,  as  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  that  materials  for  ship-building  are  not  contra- 
band. He  also  states  that  "  provisions  are  often  excepted  "  from 
the  general  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  "  when  the  enemies  are 
besieged  by  our  friends,  or  are  otherwise  pressed  by  famine."  (a) 

<det  of  Parifl ;  that,  although  they  preferred  them  with  the  **  Marcy  Amendment,"  and 
without  the  first  article,  they  were  willing  to  adopt  them  as  they  stood.  They  were 
repelled,  as  has  hcen  shown  (note  178,  ante)  hy  Great  Britain  and  France  insisting  on  a 
special  restriction  claose  to  meet  the  case  of  possible  complications  with  the  Confed- 
erates. Still,  when  this  negotiation  broke  off,  the  United  States  made  known  its  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  rules  of  the  Declaration,  in  the  war.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  President  could  not,  by  following  the  second  Article,  vary  the 
law  of  nations  so  as  to  control  the  decisions  of  our  prize  courts.  That  is  true.  Those 
courts  could  be  directed  only  by  a  statute  of  Congress  or  a  treaty,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  either,  must  look  solely  to  the  law  of  nations  for  their  rule  in  a  pending  war ;  but 
the  executive  can  carry  out  its  foreign  policy  by  instructions  to  the  navy  not  to  cap- 
ture in  such  cases,  and,  if  captures  should  be  made,  by  directing  a  restitution  before 
ftdljwlication.  No  case  is  reported  of  a  condemnation,  in  opposition  to  the  second  or 
third  Articles  of  Paris,  during  the  civil  war.]  —  D. 

(a)  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7,  §  112. 

(a)  "  Grotiua,  in  eo  argumento  oocupatus,  distangoit  intex  i«a,  qusb  in  'W^o  ^^QSomL 

52  ^\:^ 
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Valin  and  Pothier  both  concur  in   declaring  that  proTisions 
(munitions  de  bouche)   are  not  contraband  by  the  prize  law  of 

habent,  et  quse  nullum  habent,  et  quae  promUcui  usds  sunt,  tarn  in  bello,  quiun  extrt 
bellum.  Prlmum  genus  non  hostes  hostibus  nostris  advehere  prohibet,  secundum 
permittit,  tertium  nunc  prohibet,  nunc  permittit.  Si  sequamur,  qu»  capiu  prwcedati 
disputata  sunt;  de  primo  et  secundo  geuere  non  est,  quod  magnopere  laboremus.  In 
tertio  genere  distinguit  Grotius,  et  permittit  res  promiscui  usiis  intercipere,  sed  in 
casu  necessitatis,  si  aliter  meaque  tueri  non  possim,  et  quidem  sub  onere  restitutioaii. 
Verum,  ut  alia  praeteream,  quis  arbiter  erit  ejus  necessitatis,  nam  facillimum  est  earn 
pnetexere  1  an  ipse  ego,  qui  intercepi  ?  Sic,  puto,  ei  sedet,  sed  in  cau8&  mek  me 
sedere  judicem  omnes  leges  omniaque  jura  prohibent,  nisi  quod  usus,  TjTamiorum 
omnium  princeps,  admittat,  ubi  foedera  inter  Principes  explicanda  sunt.  Nee  etiam 
potui  animadvertere,  mores  Gentium  banc  Grotii  distinctionem  probasse ;  magis  pro> 
barunt,  quod  deinde  ait,  neque  obsessis  liccre  res  promiscui  usfts  adyehere,  sic  enim 
alteri  prodessem  in  necem  alterius,  ut  latius  intelliges  ex  Capite  teq.  Quod  autem 
ipse  ille  Grotius  tandem  addit,  distinguendum  esse  inter  belli  justitiam  et  iivjustitiam, 
ad  Poederatos,  certo  casu,  pertinere  posse,  sed  ad  eos,  qui,  neutranim  partiam  sunt, 
nunquam  pertinere  Capite  prceced.  mihi  visus  sum  probasse. 

.  .  .  ''  Ex  his  fere  intelligo,  contrabanda  dici,  quse  uti  sunt,  bello  apta  esse  possun^ 
nee  quicquam  interesse,  an  et  extra  bellum  usum  prsebeant    Pauciasima  sunt  belli 
instrumenta,  quse  non  et  extra  bellum  pnebeant  usum  sui.    Enses  gestamus  oma* 
menti  caus&,  gladiis  animadvertimus  in  fiEicinorosos,  et  ipso  pulvere  beUico  utimor  pro 
oblectamento,  et  ad  testandam  public^  Isetitiam,  nee  tamen  dubitamus,  quin  ea  yeoiaat 
nomine  rCw  contrabande  Waren.    De  his,  quse  promiscui  usds  sunt,  nullua  disputant 
esset  finis,  et  nuUus  quoque,  si  de  necessitate  sequammr  Grotii  sententiam,  et  Tariai, 
quas  adjicit,  distinctiones.    Excute  pacla  Grentium,  quse  diximus,  excute  et  alia,  qw 
alibi  exstant,  et  reperies,  onmia  ilia  appellari  contrabanda,  quae,  uti  hostibus  suggenm- 
tur,  bellis  gercndis  inserviunt,  sive  instrumenta  bellica  sint,  sive  materia  per  se  bello 
apta :  nam  quod  Ordines  Generales  6  Mfg.  1667,  contra  Suecos  decreveront,  etisffl 
materiam,  bello  non  aptam,  sed  quse  facile  bello  aptari  possit,  pro  contrabanda  ene 
habendam,  singularem  rationem  habebat,  ex  jure  nempe  retorsionis,  ut  ipd  Ordinei 
in  eo  decreto  significant. 

"  Atque  inde  judicabis,  an  ipsa  materia  rerum  prohibitarum  quoque  sit  prohibiti! 
Et  in  eam  sententiam,  si  quid  tamen  definiat,  proclivior  esse  videtur  Zoucheus,  it 
Jure  Fecialif  Part  II.  sect.  vii.  Q.  8.  Ego  non  essem,  quia  ratio  et  exempla  me 
movcant  in  contrarium.  Si  omnem  materiam  prohibeas,  ex  quft  quid  bello  aptari 
possit,  ingens  esset  catalogus  rerum  prohibitarum,  quia  nulla  fere  materia  est,  ex  qoA 
non  saltem  aliquid,  bello  aptum,  £eu:il^  fiibricemus.  H&c  interdictft^  tantum  non  omoi 
commercio  interdicimus,  quod  valde  esset  inutile.  Et  §  4,  Pacti  1  Dec.,  1674,  in- 
ter Carolum  II.,  Anglise  Reg.  et  Ordines  Generales ;  et  §  4,  Pacti  26  Not.,  1675,  inter 
Begem  Suecorum  et  Ordines  Generales ;  et  §  16,  Pacti  12  Oct.,  1679,  inter  eosdem, 
amicos  hostibus  quibis  anna  non  licet,  permittimt  advebere  ferrum,  ses,  metallum, 
materiam  navium,  omnia  denique,  quse  ad  usum  belli  parata  non  sunt.  Quandoqoi 
tamen  accidit,  ut  et  navium  materia  prohibeatur,  si  hostis  eft  qukm  maxime  indigeat, 
et  absque  e&  commode  bellum  gerere  baud  possit  Quum  Ordines  Generales,  in  f  2, 
edicti  contra  Lysitanos,  81  Dec,  1657,  lis,  quse  communi  Populonim  tun  contrahoMi^ 
censentOTy  Lysitanos  juyari  vetuissent,  specialiter  addunt  in  §  8,  cgusdem  edicti,  qviit 
nihil  lusl  inaxvaliy%V\axa&  ixv^\M.OMSiV^^^^!^  ^^iam.  naviiim  materiam  iia 
yellet,  palam  aVc  iwtVwim  Tn»X«nab  «.  wBfcrobosAu  ^iSa(^vXx  ^k^  ^ 
addita.  Ob  eaadem  cM«asa  t^rom  ibii^r^ 
A\4 
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'France,  or  the  common  law  of  nations,  unless  in  the  single  case 
where,  they  are  destined  to  a  besieged  or  blockaded  place.  (J) 

§  480.  Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  marine  Vaiin,a» 
ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  only  munitions  of  stores, 
war  were  declared  to  be  contraband,  says :  —  "In  the  war  of  1700, 
pitch  and  tar  were  comprehended  in  the  list  of  contraband,  because 
the  enemy  treated  them  as  such,  except  when  found  on  board 
Swedish  ships,  these  articles  being  of  the  growth  and  produce  of 
their  country.  In  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  the 
King  of  Denmark,  by  France,  the  23d  of  August,  1742,  pitch  and 
tar  were  also  declared  contraband,  together  with  resin,  sail-cloth, 
hemp  and  cordage,  masts,  and  ship-timber.  Thus,  as  to  this  mat- 
ter, there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  conduct  of  the  English, 
except  where  it  contravenes  particular  treaties ;  for  in  law  these^ 
things  are  now  contraband,  and  have  been  so  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  which  was  not  the  case  formerly,  as  it  ap- 
pears by  ancient  treaties,  and  particularly  that  of  St.  Germain, 
concluded  with  England  in  1677 ;  the  fourth  article  of  which  ex- 
pressly provides  that  the  trade  in  all  these  articles  shall  remain 
free,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  necessary  to  human  nourishment, 
with  the  exception  of  places  besieged  or  blockaded."  (a) 

§  481.  In  the  famous  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy,  de-    Decision 
termined  in  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  1799,  Sir  scou^Tto 
W.  Scott   (Lord  Stowell)  states,  "  that  tar,  pitch,  and  °*dt!- thT*' 
hemp,  going  to  the  enemy's  use,  are  liable  to  be  seized  as  Swedish 
contraband  in  their  own  nature,  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  i78o. 
doubted  under  the  modern  law  of  nations ;  though  formerly,  when 
the  hostilities  of  Europe  were  less  naval  than  they  have  since  be- 
come, they  were  of  a  disputable  nature^  and  perhaps  continued  so 
at  the  time  of  making  that  treaty,"  (that  is,  the  treaty  of  1661, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  which  was  still  in  force  when 
he  was  pronouncing  this  judgment,)  "  or  at  least  at  the  time  of 
making  that  treaty  which  is  the  basis  of  it,  I  mean  the  treaty  in 
which  Whitlock  was  employed  in  1656 ;  for  I  conceive  that  Valin 
expresses  the  truth  of  this  matter  when  he  says :  '  De  droit  ces 

§  2,  edlcd  contra  Anglos,  5  Dec,  1652,  et  in  edicto  Ordinum  Gcneralium  contra  Fran- 
cot,  9  Mart.,  1689.  Scd  sunt  hse  exceptiones,  quae  regulam  confirmant."  Bjnker- 
shoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

(b)  Valin,  Comm.  sur  TOrdonn.  liv.  ill.  tit  9.  Des  Prises,  art  11.  Pothier,  de 
Fropri^t^,  No.  104. 

(a)  Valin,  Comm.  sur  TOrdonn.  Uv.  ill.  tit  9.    Des  Pmes,  vet.  \\. 
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choses,'  (speaking  of  naval  stores,)  *sont  de  contrabande  au- 
jourd'hui  et  depuis  le  commencement  de  ce  siScle,  ce  qui  n'etoit 
pas  autrefois  ndanmoins ; '  —  and  Vattel,  the  best  recent  writer 
upon  these  matters,  explicitly  admits  amongst  positive  contraband, 
'  les  bois,  et  tout  ce  qui  sert  h  la  construction  et  ^  Tarmement  de 
vaisseaux  de  guerre.'  Upon  this  principle  was  founded  the  mod- 
ern explanatory  article  of  the  Danish  treaty,  entered  into  in  1780, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  by  a  noble  lord  (Mansfield)  then 
Secretary  of  State,  whose  attention  had  been  peculiarly  turned  to 
subjects  of  this  nature.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that,  although 
it  might  be  shown  that  the  nature  of  these  commodities  had  been 
subject  to  some  controversy  in  the  time  of  Whitlock,  .when  the 
fundamental  treaty  was  constructed,  and  therefore  a  discreet 
silence  concerning  them  was  observed  in  the  composition  of  that 
treaty,  and  of  the  latter  treaty  derived  from  it,  yet  that  the  expo- 
sition which  the  later  judgment  and  practice  of  Europe  had  givai 
upon  this  subject  would,  in  some  degree,  affect  and  supply  what 
the  treaties  had  been  content  to  leave  on  that  indefinite  and  dis- 
putable footing,  on  which  the  notions  then  more  generally  prevail- 
ing in  Europe  had  placed  it."  (a) 

Thedecis-  §  482.  It  sccms  difficult  to  read  the  treaties  of  1656 
Maria,  ^m-  ^"^  l^^l'  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  as  (airly 
cised.  admitting  the  interpretation  placed  upon  them  in  the 

above  cited  judgment.  These  treaties,  together  with  those  sub- 
sequently condluded  between  the  same  powers  in  1664  and  1665, 
all  enumerate  coined  money,  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war, 
as  contraband  between  the  contracting  parties ;  and  the  dUered 
silence  referred  to  by  Lord  Stowell  is  sufficiently  supplied  by  the 
treaties  of  1664  and  1665,  which  expressly  declared,  that  "  where 
one  of  the  parties  shall  find  itself  at  war,  commerce  and  navigation 
shall  be  free  for  the  subjects  of  that  power  which  shall  not  have 
taken  any  part  in  it  with  the  enemies  of  the  other ;  and  tliat  they 
shall,  consequently,  be  at  liberty  to  carry  to  them  directly  all  the 
articles  which  arc  not  specially  excepted  by  the  11th  article  of 
the  treaty  concluded  at  London  in  1661,  nor  by  virtue  of  this  same 
article  expressly  declared  prohibited  or  contraband,  or  which  are 
not  enemy's  property."  The  following  article  is  still  more  ex- 
plicit: "  Aai3l  \«  \!t^^  ^lA  \Jaja.t  it  may  be  known  to  all  those  wio 

at  A. 
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shall  read  these  presents,  what  are  the  goods  especially  excepted 
and  prohibited,  or  regarded  as  contraband,  it  has  appeared  fit  to 
enumerate  them  here  according  to  the  aforesaid  11th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  London.  These  goods  specially  designated  are  the  fol- 
lowing," &c.  Here  follows  the  enumeration,  as  in  the  11th  article, 
which  makes  no  mention  of  naval  stores,  (a) 

§  483.  This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  opinion  Pp»'*»{?'*<>^ 
given,  in  1674,  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  to  King  Charles  Jenkins,  as 
II.,  in  the  case  of  a  cargo  of  naval  stores,  the  produce  of  stores. 
Sweden,  belonging  to  an  English  subject,  taken  on  board  a  Swedish 
vessel,  and  carried  into  Ost^nd  by  a  Spanish  privateer.  "  There 
is  not  any  pretence  to  make  the  pitch  and  tar  belonging  to  your 
Majesty's  subjects  to  be  contraband ;  these  commodities  not  being 
enumerated  in  the  24th  article  of  the  treaty  made  between  your 
Majesty  and  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1667,  are  consequently 
declared  not  to  be  contraband  in  the  article  next  following.  The 
single  objection  that  seems  to  lie  against  the  petitioner  in  this  case 
is,  that  this  tar  and  pitch  is  found  laden,  not  in  an  English,  but  a 
Swedish  bottom,  as  by  the  proofs  and  documents  on  board  it  doth 
appear ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  benefit  of  those  articles  in  the 
Spanish  treaty  cannot  be  claimed  here,  since  they  are  in  favor  of 
our  trade  in  those  commodities  that  shall  be  found  laden  in  our 
own,  not  in  foreign  bottoms.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  Sweden 
hath  suffered  or  allowed,  in  any  treaty  of  theirs  with  Spain,  that 
their  own  native  commodities,  pitch  and  tar,  should  be  reputed 
contraband.  These  goods,  therefore,  if  they  be  not  made  unfree 
by  being  found  in  an  unfree  bottom,  cannot  be  judged  by  any  other 
law  than  by  the  general  law  of  nations  ;  and  then  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  judged  contraband  by  that  law 
in  this  case,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  besieged  places,  or  of  a 
general  notification  made  by  Spain  to  all  the  world,  that  they  will 
condemn  all  the  pitch  and  tar  they  meet  with.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  your  Majesty's  gracious  intercession  for,  and  protection  to 
the  petitioner  in  his  claim,  will  be  founded,  not  upon  the  equity 
and  the  true  meaning  of  your  Majesty's  treaty  with  Spain,  but  upon 
the  general  law  and  practice  of  all  nations."  (a) 

(a)  Schlegel,  Examen  de  la  Sentence  prononcc^e  par  le  tribunal  d'Amiraut^  An- 
glaise,  le  11  Join  1799,  dans  Taffiure  du  convoi  Su^ois,  p.  126. 
(a)  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  ii.  751. 

62»  Wl 
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The  Eng^  §  484.  By  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  of 
treaties^n  Utrccht,  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  renewed  and 
S^ntli^i^  as  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  by 
rto^^'^and  *^®  *^^^*y  ^^  PoJ^ia,  in  1763,  by  that  of  VersaQles,  in  1783, 
provisions,  and  by  the  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  of  1786,  the  list  of  contraband  is  strictly  confined  to  mu- 
nitions of  war ;  and  naval  stores,  provisions,  and  all  other  goods 
which  have  not  been  worked  into  the  form  of  any  instrument  or 
furniture  for  warlike  use,  by  land  or  by  sea,  are  expressly  excluded 
fSpom  this  list. 

England  §  485.  The  subjcct  of  the  contraband  character  of  naial 
tic^powerlf  stores  continued  a  vexed  question  between  Great  Britain 
stores"and^  and  the  Baltic  powers,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eigh- 
provisions.  tccnth  ccutury.  Various  relaxations  of  the  extreme 
belligerent  pretensions  on  this  subject  had  been  conceded  in  favor 
of  the  commerce,  in  articles  the  peculiar  growth  and  production  of 
these  States,  either  by  permitting  them  to  be  freely  carried  to  the 
enemy's  ports,  or  by  mitigating  the  original  penalty  of  confiscation, 
on  their  seizure,  to  the  milder  right  of  preventing  the  goods  being 
carried  to  the  enemy,  and  applying  them  to  the  use  of  the  belli- 
gerent, on  making  a  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  neutral  owner. 
This  controversy  was  at  last  terminated  by  the  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  concluded  in  1801,  to  which  Denmaric 
and  Sweden  subsequently  acceded.  By  the  3d  article  of  this  treaty 
it  is  declared,  "  That,  in  order  to  avoid  all  ambiguity  in  what  ougbt 
to  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war.  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all 
the  Russias  and  His  Britannic  Majesty  declare,  conformably  to  the 
11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  between  the  two 
crowns  on  the  10th  (21st)  February,  1797,  that  they  acknowledge 
as  such  only  the  following  articles,  namely,  ccmnons,  mortars, 
fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets,  firelocks,  flints, 
matches,  powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  helmets,  pikes,  swords,  sword- 
belts,  saddles  and  bridles ;  excepting,  however,  the  quantity  of  the 
said  articles  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  ship 
and  of  those  who  compose  the  crew ;  and  all  other  articles  what- 
ever, not  enumerated  here,  shall  not  be  considered  warlike  and 
naval  ammunition,  nor  be  subject  to  confiscation,  and  of  course 
shall  pas&  tredy ,  m\}cvo\sA.  V^vcv^  subject  to  the  smallest  difficuUf i 
unless  they  \>q  cioiAi^et^^  ^  ^awcKf  %  ^w^^  SsL^^^^i^  ^Smit%  wMti 
W6 
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sense.     It  is  also  agreed,  that  what  is  stipulated  in  the  present 
.  article  shall  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  particular  stipulations 
of  one  or  the  other  crown  with  other  powers,  by  which  objects  of  a 
similar  kind  should  be  reserved,  provided,  or  permitted." 

§  486.  The  object  of  this  convention  is  declared,  in  its  The 
preamble,  to  be  the  settlement  of  the  differences  lietween  l^o^i^o^the 
the  contracting  parties,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  ^^^i^^ 
armed  neutrality,  by  "  an  invariable  determination  of  their  prin- 
ciples upon  tlie  rights  of  neutrality,  in  their  application  to  their 
respective  monarchies ; "  which  object  was  accomplished  by  the 
northern  powers  yielding  the  rule  of  free  ships  free  goods,  whilst 
Great  Britain  conceded  the  points  asserted  by  them  as  to  contrsr 
band,  blockades,  and  the  coasting  and  colonial  trade. 

The  8th  article  of  the  treaty  also  declared,  that  "  the  principles 
and  measures  adopted  by  the  present  act,  shall  be  alike  applicable 
to  all  the  maritime  wars  in  which  one  of  the  two  powers  may  be 
engaged,  whilst  the  other  remains  neutral.  These  stipulations 
shall  consequently  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  shall  serve  for  a 
constant  rule  to  the  contractuig  powers,  in  matters  of  commerce 
and  navigation." 

§  487.  The  list  of  contraband,  contained  in  the  conven-    The  Eng- 
tion  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  to  which  Sweden  dLh  treaty 
acceded,  differed,  in  some  respects,  from  that  contained  ^^  |^^^» 
in  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1661,  between  Great  subject. 
Britain  and  Sweden.     In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
disputes  which  had  arisen  relative  to  that  article,  a  convention  was 
concluded  at  London,  between  these  two  powers,  on  the  25^1  of 
July,  1803,  by  which   the  list  of  contraband,  contained  in  the 
convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  was  augmented, 
with  the  addition  of  the  articles  of  coined  money,  horses,  and  the 
necessary  equipments  of  cavalry,  ships  of  war,  and  all  manufac- 
tured articles,  serving  immediately  for  their  equipment,  all  which 
articles  were  subjected  to  confiscation.     It  was  further  stipulated, 
that  all  naval  stores,  the  produce  of  either  country,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  pre-emption  by  the  belligerent  party,  upon  con- 
dition of  paying  an  indemnity  of  ten  per  centum  upon  the  invoice 
price  or  current  value,  with  demurrage  and  expenses.     If  bound 
to  a  neutral  port,  and  detained  upon  suspicion  of  being  bound  to 
an  enemy's  port,  the  vessels  detained  were  to  receive  an  indcixvvAte^  ^ 
unless  the  belligerent  government  chose  to  exeic»\ft^  \>Li^  rv^goX.  ^^ 
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pre-emption;  in  which  case,  the  owners  were  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  price  which  the  goods  would  have  sold  for  at  their 
destined  port,  with  demurrage  and  expenses,  (a) 

Sir  w.  §  488.  The  doctrine  of  the  British  Prize  Courts,  as  to 
articles  provisious  and  naval  stores  becoming  contraband,  inde- 
w!2r  The  pendenjly  of  special  treaty  stipulations,  is  laid  down  very 
J^e^a^*"^  fully  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Jonge  Mar- 
and^nav^  garetha.  He  there  states  that  the  catalogue  of  contra- 
stores,  when  band  had  varied  very  much,  and  sometimes  in  such  a 

contra-  •'  ' 

band.  manner  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  assign  the  reason  of  the 

variations,  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  the  history  of  which 
had  not  accompanied  the  liistory  of  the  decisions.  "In  1673, 
when  many  unwarrantable  rules  were  laid  down  by  public  au- 
thority respecting  contraband,  it  was  expressly  asserted,  by  a  pe^ 
son  of  great  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  English  admiralty, 
that,  by  its  practice,  com^  wine,  and  oil,  were  liable  to  be  deemed 
contraband.  In  much  later  times,  many  sorts  of  provisions,  such 
as  butter,  salted  fish,  and  rice,  have  been  condemned  as  contra- 
band. The  modern  established  rule  was,  that  generally  they  are 
not  contraband,  but  may  become  so  under  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  war,  or  the  condition  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  it.  Among  the  causes  which  tend  to  prevent 
provisions  from  being  treated  as  contraband,  one  is,  that  they  are 
of  the  growth  of  the  country  which  exports  them.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, to  which  some  indulgence  by  the  practice  of  nations  is 
shown,  is  when  the  articles  are  in  their  native  and  unmanufac- 
tured state.  Thus  iron  is  treated  with  indulgence,  though  anchors 
and  other  instruments  fabricated  out  of  it  are  directly  contraband. 
Hemp  is  more  favorably  considered  than  cordage ;  and  wheat  is 
not  considered  so  noxious  a  commodity  as  any  of  the  final  prepa- 
rations of  it  for  human  use.  But  the  most  important  distinc- 
tion is,  whether  the  articles  are  destined  for  the  ordinary  uses 
of  life,  or  for  military  use.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  port 
to  which  the  articles  were  going,  is  a  test  of  the  matter  of  fact  to 
which  the  distinction  is  to  be  applied.  If  the  port  is  a  general 
commercial  port,  it  shall  be  luiderstood  that  the  articles  were 
going  for  civil  use,  although  occasionally  a  frigate  or  other  ships 
of  war  may  \>e  conaXrvicXfe^  Va.  ^^1  '^tt^    On  the  contrary,  if  Ibe 
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great  predominant  character  of  a  port  be  that  of  a  port  of  naval 
equipment,  it  shall  be  intended  that  the  articles  were  going  for 
military  use,  although  merchant  ships  resort  to  the  same  place, 
and  although  it  is  possible  that  the  articles  might  have  been  ap- 
plied to  civil  consumption  ;  for  it  being  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
final  application  of  an  article  ancipitis  tisHSj  it  is  not  an  injurious 
rule  which  deduces  both  ways  the  final  use  from  the  immediate 
destination ;  and  the  presumption  of  a  hostile  use,  founded  on 
its  destination  to  a  military  port,  is  very  much  inflamed,  if,  at  the 
time  when  the  articles  were  going,  a  considerable  armament  was 
notoriously  preparing,  to  which  a  supply  of  those  articles  would  be 
eminently  useful."  (a) 

§  489.  The  distinction,  under  which  articles  of  promis-  The  same 
cuous  use  are  considered  as  contraband,  when  destined  The  Char- 
to  a  port  of  naval  equipment,  appears  to  have  been  sub-  ^***^- 
sequently  abandoned  by  Sir.  W.  Scott.  In  the  case  of  Tlie 
Charlotte,  he  states  that  "  the  character  of  the  port  is  immaterial ; 
since  naval  stores,  if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  contraband,  are 
so  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  port,  and  equally,  whether 
bound  to  a  mercantile  port  only,  or  to  a  port  of  naval  military 
equipment.  The  consequence  of  the  supply  may  be  nearly  the 
same  in  either  case.  If  sent  to  a  mercantile  port,  they  may  then 
be  applied  to  inunediate  use  in  the  equipment  of  privateers,  or 
they  may  be  conveyed  from  the  mercantile  to  the  naval  port, 
and  there  become  subservient  to  every  purpose  to  which  they 
could  have  been  applied  if  going  directly  to  a  port  of  naval  equip- 
ment." (a)226 

§  490.  The  doctrine  of  the  English  Courts  of  Ad-  British 
miralty,  as  to  provisions  becoming  contraband  under  S'itSs^^ 
certain  circimistances  of  war,  was  adopted  by  the  British  provisions. 
government  in  the  instructions  given  to  their  cruisers  on  the  8th 
June,  1798,  directing  them  to  stop  all  vessels  laden  wholly  or  in 
part  with  corn,  flour,  or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  in  France,  and  to 
send  them  into  a  British  port,  to  be  purchased  by  government,  or 

(a)  The  Jonge  Margaretha,  Rob.  i.  192.         (a)  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  y.  805. 

[S26  But  this  decision  is  not  an  abandonment  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Jonge 
Margaretha.  The  cargo  of  the  Chariotte  was  large  masts  and  spars  in  a  manufiio- 
tared  state,  which,  it  was  contended,  were  contraband  per  ae.  On  the  authority  of  the 
Graa/en  von  Gothland,  Lord  Stowell  held  that  this  cargo  was  of  such  a  character  as  to 
1)6  contraband,  if  destined  to  a  place  where  hostile  vessels  may  be  fitted  ouX  qx  vq^ 
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to  be  released,  on  condition  that  the  master  should  give  security  to 
dispose  of  his  cargo  in  the  ports  of  some  country  in  amity  with 
His  Britannic  Majesty.  This  order  was  justified,  upon  the  ground 
that,  by  the  modern  law  of  nations,  all  provisions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered contraband,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  confiscation,  wherever 
the  depriving  an  enemy  of  these  supplies  is  one  of  the  means 
intended  to  be  employed  for  reducing  him  to  terms.  The  actual 
situation  of  Prance  (it  was  said)  was  notoriously  such,  as  to  lead 
to  the  employing  this  mode  of  distressing  her  by  the  joint  opera- 
tions of  the  different  powers  engaged  in  the  war  ;  and  the  reason- 
ing which  the  text-writers  apply  to  all  cases  of  this  sort,  was  more 
applicable  to  the  present  case,  in  which  the  distress  resulted  from 
the  unusual  mode  of  war  adopted  by  the  enemy  himself,  in  having 
afmed  almost  the  whole  laboring  class  of  the  French  nation,  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  and  supporting  hostilities  against 
almost  all  European  governments ;  but  this  reasoning  was  most 
of  all  applicable  to  a  trade,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  carried 
on  by  the  then  actual  rulers  of  France,  and  was  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mercantile  speculation  of  individuals,  but  as  an  im- 
mediate, operation  of  the  very  persons  who  had  declared  war,  and 
were  then  carrying  it  on  against  Great  Britain,  (a) 

trine  of^*^'  §  ^^^'  ^^^®  reasoning  was  resisted  by  the  neutral  pow- 
thesein-      ers,  Swcdcu,  Denmark,  and  especially  the  United  States. 

structions  ,  •      •         -i       i  i 

denied  by  The  American  government  insisted,  that  when  two  na- 
powere!  tions  go  to  war,  other  nations,  who  choose  to  remain 
at  peace,  retain  their  natural  right  to  pursue  their  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  other  ordinary  vocations ;  to  carry  the  pro- 
duce of  their  industry  for  exchange  to  all  countries,  belligerent 
or  neutral,  as  usual ;  to  go  and  come  freely,  without  injury  or 
molestation ;  in  short,  that  the  war  among  others  should  be,  for 
neutral  nations,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  The  only  restriction  to  this 
general  freedom  of  commerce,  which  has  been  submitted  to  by 
nations  at  peace,  was  that  of  not  furnishing  to  either  party  imple- 
ments merely  of  war,  nor  any  thing  whatever  to  a  place  blockaded 
by  its  enemy.  These  implements  of  war  had  been  so  often  enn- 
merated  in  treaties  under  the  name  of  contraband,  as  to  leave 
little  question  about  them  at  that  day.  It  was  sufficient  to  saj, 
that  corn,  ftouT,  ^uiid  xsis^^^  were  not  of  the  class  of  contraband, 

(a)  Mr.  BMiimoTid'%lAV\«et  \o  'yU^^«w%•wiA'Ja^^\^«sx^^ 
Papers,  i.  ^9^. 


ano 
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and  consequently  remained  articles  of  free  commerce.  The  state 
of  war  then  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  France  furnished 
no  legitimate  right  to  either  of  these  belligerent  powers  to  inter- 
rupt the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  or  the  peaceable  ex- 
change of  their  produce  with  all  nations.  If  any  nation  whatever 
had  the  right  to  shut  against  their  produce  all  the  ports  of  the 
earth  except  her  own,  and  those  of  her  friends,  she  might  shut 
these  also,  and  thus  prevent  altogether  the  export  of  that  pro- 
duce, (a) 

§  492.  In  the  treaty  subsequently  concluded  between    The 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the  19th  Novem-  state»-Brit- 
ber,  1794,  it  was  stipulated,  (article  18,)  that  under  the  Ifgl^^^V^ 
denomination   of  contraband  should   be   comprised   all  "*^*^  stores 

^  and  provi- 

arms  and  implements  serving  for  the  purposes  of  war,  sions. 
**  and  also  timber  for  ship-building,  tar  or  rosin,  copper  in  sheets, 
sails,  hemp,  and  cordage,  and  generally  whatever  may  serve  di- 
rectly to  the  equipment  of  vessels,  unwrought  iron  and  fir  planks 
only  excepted."  The  article  then  goes  on  to  provide,  that, 
**  whereas  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  on  the  precise  cases^  in  which 
alone  provisions  and  other  articles  j  not  generally  contraband^  may  be 
regarded  as  such^  renders  it  expedient  to  provide  against  the  incon- 
veniences and  misunderstandings  which  might  thence  arise ;  it  is 
further  agreed,  that  whenever  any  such  articles,  so  becoming  con- 
traband according  to  the  existing  law  of  nations,  shall  for  that 
reason  be  seized,  the  same  shall  not  be  confiscated ;  but  the  own- 
ers thereof  shall  be  speedily  and  completely  indemnified ;  and  the 
captors,  or,  in  their  default,  the  government  under  whose  authority 
they  act,  shall  pay  to  the  masters  or  owners  of  such  vessels  the 
full  value  of  all  such  articles,  with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit 
thereon,  together  with  the  freight,  and  also  the  demurrage  incident 
to  such  detention." 

§  498.  The  instructions  of  June,  1793,  had  been  re-  The  Bnt- 
voked  previous  to  the  signature  of  this  treaty ;  but,  coundi*of° 
before  its  ratification,  the  British  government  issued,  in  ^^^^Ij^vf- 
April,  1795,  an  Order  in  Council,  instructing  its  cruisers  «»on8. 
to  stop  and  detain  all  vessels,  laden  wholly  or  in  part  with  com, 
flour,  meal,  and  other  articles  of  provisions,  and  boimd  to  any 
port  in  France,  and  to  send  them  to  such  ports  as  might  be  most 

(a)  Mr.  JefTenon's  Letter  to  Mr.  T.  Finkney,  7th  September,  1798 :  W«iW% 
State  Papws,  i.  898. 
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convenient,  in  order  that  such  corn,  Ac,  might  be  purchased  on 
behalf  of  government. 

Di8cu»-  §  494.  This  last  order  was  subsequently  revoked,  and 
ligailty^of  *^®  question  of  its  legality  became  the  subject  of  discus- 
this  order.  gjQjj  bcforc  the  mixcd  commission,  constituted  under  the 
treaty  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  American  citizens,  by  reason 
of  irregular  or  illegal  captures  and  condemnations  of  their  vessels 
and  other  property,  under  the  authority  of  the  British  government. 
The  Order  in  Council  was  justified  upon  two  grounds :  — 

1.  That  it  was  made  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  reducing  the 
enemy  to  terms  by  famine,  and  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
provisions  bound  to  the  ports  of  the  enemy  became  so  far  contrtr 
band,  as  to  justify  Great  Britain  in  seizing  them  upon  the  terms 
of  paying  the  invoice  price,  with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit 
thereon,  together  with  freight  and  demurrage. 

2.  That  the  order  was  justified  by  necessity ;  the  British  naticm 
being  at  that  time  threatened  with  a  scarcity  of  the  articles  di- 
rected to  be  seized. 

The  first  of  these  positions  was  irested  not  only  upon  the  gen- 
eral law  of  nations,  but  upon  the  above  quoted  article  of  the  trea^ 
between  Great  Britain  and  America. 
This  dis-       ^  495,  The  evidence  adduced  of  this  supposed  law  of 

CUSSIOQ  ^  ^*^ 

continued,  nations  was  principally  the  following  passage  of  Vat^ 
opinion.  tcl:  —  "  Commodities  particularly  useful  in  war,  and  the 
carrying  of  which  to  an  enemy  is  prohibited,  are  called  contra^ 
band  goods.  Such  are  arms,  ammunition,  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing, ev-ery  kind  of  naval  stores,  horses,  and  even  provisions,  in 
certain  junctures,  when  we  have  hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy  by 
famine."  (a) 

In  answer  to  this  authority,  it  was  stated  that  it  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  tliat  it  was,  at  best,  equivocal  and  indefinite,  as  it  did 
not  designate  what  the  junctures  are  in  which  it  might  be  held, 
that  "  there  are  hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine ; "  that  it 
was  entirely  consistent  with  it  to  affirm,  that  these  hopes  must  be 
built  upon  an  obvious  and  palpable  chance  of  efiecting  the  enemy*s 
reduction  by  this  obnoxious  mode  of  warfiEu^,  and  that  no  sudi 
chance  is  by  the  law  of  nations  admitted  to  exist,  except  in  certain 
defined  cases ;  such  as  the  actual  siege,  blockade,  or  iavestmeiit  ot, 

Va"^  I>to\\  ^AA  Qftia,  Ut.  iii  di.  7,  S  lis 
^24 
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particular  places.  This  answer  would  be  rendered  still  more  satis- 
factory, by  comparing  the  above  quoted  passage  with  the  more 
precise  opinions  of  other  respectable  writers  on  international  law, 
by  which  might  be  discovered  that  which  Vattel  does  not  profess 
to  explain  —  the  combination  of  circumstances  to  which  his  prin- 
ciple is  applicable,  or  is  intended  to  be  applied. 

But  there  was  no  necessity  for  relying  wholly  on  this  answer, 
since  Vattel  would  himself  furnish  a  pretty  accurate  commentary 
on  the  vague  text  which  he  had  given.  The  only  instance  put  by 
this  writer,  which  came  within  the  range  of  his  general  principle, 
was  that  which  he,  as  well  as  Grotius,  had  taken  from  Plutarch. 
"  Demetrius,"  as  Grotius  expressed  it,  "  held  Attica  by  the  sWord. 
He  had  taken  the  town  of  Rhamnus,  desiffning  a  famine  in  Athens^ 
and  had  almost  accomplished  his  design,  when  a  vessel  laden 
with  provisions  attempted  to  relieve  the  city."  Vattel  speaks  of 
this  as  of  a  case  in  which  provisions  were  contraband,  (section 
17,)  and  although  he  did  not  make  use  of  this  example  for  the 
declared  purpose  of  rendering  more  specific  the  passage  above 
cited,  yet  as  he  mentions  none  other  to  which  it  can  relate,  it  is 
strong  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not  mean  to  carry  the  doc- 
trine of  special  contraband  further  than  that  example  would 
warrant. 

It  was  also  to  be  observed  that,  in  section  113,  he  states  ex- 
pressly that  all  contraband  goods,  (including,  of  course,  those 
becoming  so  by  reason  of  the  junctures  of  which  he  had  been 
speaking  at  the  end  of  section  112,)  are  to  be  confiscated.  But 
nobody  pretended  tliat  Great  Britain  could  rightfully  have  "canfiih 
cated  the  cargoes  taken  under  the  order  of  1795  ;  and  yet  if  the 
seizures  made  under  that  order  fell  within  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Vattel,  the  confiscation  of  the  cargoes  seized  would  have  been 
justifiable.  It  had  long  been  settled,  that  all  contraband  goods  are 
subject  to  forfeiture  by  the  law  of  nations,  whether  they  are  so  in 
their  own  nature,  or  become  so  by  existing  circumstances  ;  and 
even  in  early  times,  when  this  rule  was  not  so  well  established,  we 
find  that  those  nations  who  sought  an  exemption  from  forfeiture, 
never  claimed  it  upon  grounds  peculiar  to  any  description  of  con- 
traband, but  upon  general  reasons,  embracing  all  cases  of  contra- 
band whatsoever.  As  it  was  admitted,  then,  that  the  cargoes  in 
question  were  not  subject  to  forfeiture  as  contraband,  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  juncture  which  gave  birth  to  tiie  Oxd^T  m  ^o\v\i^^ 

58  ^^ 
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could  not  have  been  such  a  one  as  Yattel  had  in  view ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  cargoes  were  not  become  contraband  at  all 
within  the  true  meaning  of  his  principle,  or  within  any  principle 
known  to  the  general  law  of  nations. 
This  dis-       ^  496.  The  authority  of  Grotius  was  also  adduced,  as 

cussion  . 

coniinued.     Countenancing  this  position. 

Grotius.  Grotius  divides  commodities  into  three  classes,  the 

first  of  which  he  declares  to  be  plainly  contraband ;  the  second 
plainly  not  so ;  and  as  to  the  third,  he  says :  —  "In  tertio  illo 
genere  usus  ancipitis,  distinguendus  erit  belli  status.  Nam  si 
tueri  me  non  possum  nisi  quas  mittuntur  intercipiam,  necessitas, 
ut  alibi  exposuimus,  jus  dabit,  sed  sub  onere  restitutionis,  nisi 
causa  alia  accedat."  This  "  causa  alia  "  is  afterwards  explained 
by  an  example,  "ut  si  oppidum  obsessum  tenebam,  si  portus 
clauses,  et  jam  deditio  aut  pax  expectabatur." 

This  opinion  of  Grotius,  as  to  the  third  class  of  goods,  did  not 
appear  to  proceed  at  all  upon  the  notion  of  contraband,  but  simply 
upon  that  of  a  pure  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  capturing  belli- 
gerent. He  does  not  consider  the  right  of  seizure  as  a  means  of 
eflFecting  the  reductioii  of  the  enemy,  but  as  the  indispensable 
means  of  our  own  defence.  He  does  not  state  the  seizure  upon 
any  supposed  illegal  conduct  in  the  neutral,  in  attempting  to  cany 
articles  of  the  third  class,  (among  which  provisions  are  included,) 
not  bound  to  a  port  besieged  or  blockaded^  to  be  lawful,  when  made 
with  the  mere  view  of  annoying  or  reducing  the  enemy,  but  solely 
when  made  with  a  view  to  our  own  preservation  or  defence,  under 
the  pressure  of  that  imperious  and  unequivocal  necessity,  which 
breaks  down  the  distinctions  of  property,  and,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, revives  the  original  right  of  using  things  as  if  they  were  in 
common. 

This  necessity  he  explains  at  large  in  his  second  book,  (cap.  ii. 
sec.  6,)  and,  in  the  above  recited  passage,  he  refers  expressly  to 
that  explanation.  In  sections  7,  8,  and  9,  he  lays  down  the  con- 
ditions annexed  to  this  right  of  necessity:  as,  1.  It  shall  not  be 
exercised  until  all  other  possible  means  have  been  used  ;  2.  Nor 
if  the  right  owner  is  under  a  like  necessity ;  and,  3.  Restitution 
shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable. 

In  Ms  MtdbooVL)  (5^^*  xvii.  sec.  1,)  recapitulating  what  he  had 
before  Baid  on  \!iLi\&  ^x]^'^^^*^  ^ToNi>\&  \\^s!Oss»t  ^^^«iaa&  this  dodiniB 
of  necessity,  and  mos*.  «.^<ciV5cs  QQK&rni&  ?^^ 
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upon  the  above  cited  texts.  And  Rutherforth,  in  commenting  on 
Grotius,  (lib.  iji.  cap.  1,  sec.  5,)  also  explains  what  he  there  says 
of  the  right  of  seizing  provisions  upon  the  ground  of  necessity ; 
and  supposes  his  meaning  to  be  that  the  seizure  would  not  be 
justifiable  in  that  view,  "  unless  the  exigency  of  affairs  is  such, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  do  without  them,"  (a) 

§  497.  Bynkershoek  also  confines  the  right  of  seizing  Thiadis- 
goods,  not  generally  contraband  of  war,  (and  provisions  ^^^  **^ 
among  the  rest,)  to  the  above-mentioned  cases;  (a)  B^"ker-°^ 

It  appeared,  then,  that  so  far  as  the  authority  of  text-  »^oek, 
writers  could  influence  the  question,  the  Order  in  Council  of  1795 
could  not  be  rested  upon  any  just  notion  of  contraband ;  nor  could 
it,  in  that  view,  be  justified  by  the  reason  of  the  thing  or  the  ap- 
proved usage  of  nations. 

§  498.    If  the  mere  hope,  however  apparently  well    Thisdis- 
^  ^  ^  ^^  •'  cussion  con- 

founded, of  annoying  or  reducing  an  enemy,  by  inter-  tinned. 

cepting  the  commerce  of  neutrals  in  articles  of  provision,  principle*. 
(which,  in  themselves,  are  no  more  contraband  than  ordinary  mer- 
chandise,) to  ports  not  besieged  or  blockaded,  would  authorize  tliat- 
interruption,  it  would  follow  that  a  belligerent  might  at  any  time 
prevent,  without  a  siege  or  blockade,  all  trade  whatsoever  with  its 
enemy ;  since  there  is  at  all  times  reason  to  believe  that  a  nation, 
having  little  or  no  shipping  of  its  own,  might  be  so  materially  dis- 
tressed by  preventing  all  other  nations  from  trading  with  it,  that 
such  prevention  might  be  a  powerful  instrument  in  bringing  it  to 
terms.  The  principle  is  so  wide  in  its  nature,  that  it  is,  in  this 
respect,  incapable  of  any  boundary.  There  is  no  solid  distinction, 
in  this  view  of  the  principle,  between  provisions  and  a  thousand 
other  articles.  Men  must  be  clothed  as  well  as  fed  ;  and  even  the 
privation  of  the  conveniences  of  life  is  severely  felt  by  those  to 
whom  habit  has  rendered  them  necessary.  A  nation,  in  proportion 
as  it  can  be  debarred  its  accustomed  commercial  intercourse  with 
other  States,  must  be  enfeebled  and  impoverished ;  and  if  it  is 
'  allowable  to  a  belligerent  to  violate  the  freedom  of  neutral  com- 
merce, in  respect  to  any  one  article  not  contraband  in  «e,  upon  the 
expectation  of  annoying  the  enemy,  or  bringing  him  to  terms  by  a 
seizure  of  that  article,  and  preventing  it  reaching  his  ports,  why 
not,  upon  the  same  expectation  of  annoyance,  cut  off  as  far  as 

(a)  Katherforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  19. 
(a)  Bynkershoek,  Qu«8t  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  ^. 
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possible  by  captures,  all  communication  with  the  enemy,  and  thus 
strike  at  once  eflFectually  at  his  power  and  resources  ? 
This  dis-       §  499,  ^g  to  the  18th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  be- 

cussion  con-        ^^  •'  ' 

timed,        tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  manifestlj 

The  United    .  .  .4»-i.i 

States-Brit-  intended  to  leave  the  question  where  it  found  it;  the 
n94!^*^^  two  contracting  parties,  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  a 
definition  of  the  cases  in  which  provisions  and  other  articles,  not 
generally  contraband,  might  be  regarded  as  such,  (the  American 
government  insisting  on  confining  it  to  articles  destined  to  a 
place  actually  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested,  whilst  the  British 
government  maintained  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  cases 
where  there  is  an  expectation  of  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine,) 
concurred  in  stipulating,  that  "  whenever  any  such  articles,  so  be- 
coming contraband,  according  to  the  existing  law  of  nations j  shall 
for  that  reason  be  seized,  the  same  shall  not  be  confiscated,"  but 
the  owners  should  be  completely  indemnified  in  the  maimer  pro- 
vided for  in  the  article.  When  the  law  of  nations  existing  at  the 
time  the  case  arises  pronounces  the  articles  contraband,  they  niay 
for  that  reason  be  seized  ;  when  otherwise,  they  may  not  be  seized. 
Each  party  was  thus  left  as  free  as  the  other  to  decide  whether  the 
law  of  nations,  in  the  given  case,  pronounced  them  contraband  or 
not,  and  neither  was  obliged  to  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the 
other.  If  one  party,  on  a  false  pretext  of  being  authorized  by 
the  law  of  nations,  made  a  seizure,  the  other  was  at  full  liberty  to 
contest  it,  to  appeal  to  that  law,  and,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  resort 
to  reprisals  and  war. 

This  di8-  §  600.  As  to  the  second  ground  upon  which  the  Order 
ST  The  ^^  Council  was  justified,  necessity^  Great  Britain  being, 
juatification  ^g  alleged  at  the  time  of  issuing  it,  threatened  with  a 

of  necessity  '^  . 

considered,  scarcity  of  tliosc  articles  directed  to  be  seized,  it  was 
answered  that  it  would  not  be  denied  that  extreme  necessity 
might  justify  such  a  measure.  It  was  only  important  to  asce^ 
tain  whether  that  necessity  then  existed,  and  upon  what  terms 
the  right  it  communicated  might  be  carried  into  exercise. 

Grotius,  and  the  other  text-writers  on  the  subject,  concurred  in 
stating  that  the  necessity  must  be  real  and  pressing;  and  that 
even  then  it  does  not  confer  a  right  of  appropriating  the  goods  of 
others,  until  all  other  practicable  means  of  relief  have  been  tried 
and  found  inadequate.  It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  th^TQ 
other  praclicaVA^  mi^^GCL^  ot  ^^^ttia^  the  calamity  apprehaaii'' 
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Great  Britain.  The  oflFer  of  an  advantageous  market  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  ports  of  the  kingdom,  was  an  obvious  expedient  for  drawing 
into  them  the  produce  of  other  nations.  Merchants  do  not  require 
to  be  forced  into  a  profitable  commerce ;  they  will  send  their  car- 
goes where  interest  invites  ;  and  if  this  inducement  is  held  out  to 
them  in  time,  it  will  always  produce  the  eflFect  intended.  But  so 
long  as  Great  Britain  offered  less  for  the  necessaries  of  life  than 
could  have  been  obtained  from  her  enemy,  was  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  neutral  vessels  should  seek  the  ports  of  that  enemy, 
and  pass  by  her  own  ?  Could  it  be  said  that,  under  the  mere  ap- 
prehension (not  under  the  actual  experience)  of  scarcity,  she  was 
authorized  to  have  recourse  to  the  forcible  means  of  seizing  pro- 
visions belonging  to  neutrals,  without  attempting  those  means  of 
supply  which  were  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others,  and  which 
were  not  incompatible  with  the  exigency  ?  After  this  order  had 
been  issued  and  carried  into  execution,  the  British  government  did 
what  it  should  have  done  before ;  it  offered  a  bounty  upon  the  im- 
portation of  the  articles  of  which  it  was  in  want.  The  consequence 
was,  that  neutrals  came  with  these  articles,  until  at  length  the 
market  was  found  to  be  overstocked.  The  same  arrangement,  had 
it  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  rendered  wholly  use- 
less the  order  of  1795. 

§  501.  Upon  these  grounds,  a  full  indemnification  was    Decision 
allowed  by  the  commissioners,  under  the  seventh  article  of  CommissTon 
the  treaty  of  1794,  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels  and  cargoes  oJSer^of**® 
seized  under  the  Orders  in  Council,  as  well  for  the  loss  of  ^^^*- 
a  market  as  for  the  other  consequences  of  their  detention,  (a)^ 

(a)  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  under  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1794.    MS.  Opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Pinkney,  case  of  the  Neptune. 

['-^  Contraband  of  War.  —  The  position  of  the  subject  of  contraband  cannot  be 
■aid  to  have  been  much  changed  since  the  text  was  written ;  still,  some  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  discussions  of  later  writers. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  concurrence  of  opinion  on  one  point,  that  certain 
things  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  conclusively  deemed  contraband,  so  that  no 
ftirther  inquiry  need  be  made  by  prize  courts.  These  courts  must  act  summarily, 
hy  sharp  and  clear  lines,  and  often  upon  absolute  presumptions.  It  is  agreed  that 
they  must  do  so  as  to  contraband.  The  only  difference  seems  to  be  one  of  detail, 
as  to  what  things  do  or  do  not  come  into  this  category.  The  test  is  variously 
described,  and  more  or  less  strictly ;  but  it  seems  to  amount  to  this,  ^—  lathe  primary 
and  ordinary  use  of  the  article  military ,  when  in  the  enemy*8  possession  in  time  of  war  f  No 
article  is  exclusively  of  military  use.  Fire-arms  are  used  in  time  of  peace  for  police 
purposes,  for  killing  game,  for  private  defence,  for  salutes,  for  signal-guns ;  and  mor- 
tars and  shells,  for  the  humane  object  of  communicating  with  ^t^ckeOi  ^^m^\&\  «xv\ 
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Trans-  §  502.  Of  the  Same  nature  with  the  carrying  of  con- 

miiitary'^^   traband  goods  is  the  transportation  of  military  persons 
f^f^Z^  or  despatches  in  the  service  of  the  enemy .^^ 
in  the  ^  ncutral  vessel,  which  is  used  as  a  transport  for  the 

service.        enemy's  forces,  is  subject  to  confiscation,  if  captured  by 


powder  is  used  for  blasting  rocks  to  construct  buildings  of  peace  and  beneToleiice. 
The  question  is,  —  what  is  the  primary  and  ordinary  use  of  such  things,  in  time  of 
war,  when  in  the  enemy's  possession  ?  It  is  agreed  that  all  forms  of  fire-arms,  swords, 
powder  and  ball,  come  within  this  category.  It  is  a  question  of  detail,  after  the  test 
is  agreed  upon,  what  other  articles  come  under  it. 

There  are  things,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  which  it  is  impossible  even  to  imagine 
a  direct  military  purpose ;  as,  a  cargo  of  piano-fortes,  works  of  fine  art,  and  a  litouy 
of  books  of  theology  or  belles-lettres. 

The  principal  point  in  dispute  is  as  to  articles  admitted  to  be  of  ambiguoiis  or 
uncertain  use,  when  in  the  enemy's  country  and  in  time  of  war.  The  best  illostn- 
tion  of  this  class  is,  perhaps,  manufactured  spars  fully  ready  to  be  put  into  shifM; 
and,  in  later  times,  marine  steam-machinery,  in  like  condition  of  readiness.  One 
class  of  writers  contends  fer  an  absolute  rule  as  to  all  articles  of  such  dcscripdons ;  so 
that,  if,  upon  the  application  of  the  general  test,  they  arc  left  andpitis  tines,  they  must 
be  free,  and  no  further  inquiry  can  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
probable  use  in  the  particular  case.  Another  class  of  writers  contends,  that,  u  to 
such  articles,  inquiry  may  be  made  into  the  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining their  probable  use  in  tlie  particular  instance.  This  is  really  the  point  of 
difiercnce,  on  principle,  among  the  later  writers.  The  latter  rule  has  been  unqwc- 
tionably  the  British  doctrine,  enforced  by  her  Orders  in  Council  and  pri2e  courti, 
recognized  in  her  treaties,  and  sustained  by  her  statesmen  and  text- writers.  (Reddie 
on  Marit.  Intern.  Law,  ii.  466.  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  245-2S4.  Wildmsn's 
Intern.  Law,  ii.  210  et  seq.  Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  282  et  seq.  Moseley  on  Cob- 
traband,  passim.)  It  may  also  be  said,  in  the  main,  to  have  been  the  American  doc- 
trine. The  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain  recognizes  that  articles  ancipitu  tuat 
may  be  contraband,  by  the  then  existing  law  of  nations.  But  our  other  tieatief 
usually  exclude  naval  stores  andpitis  tisus  fi-om  the  list  of  contraband,  although  toant 
of  the  treaties  include  saltpetre  and  sulphur.  The  treaties  with  Colombia  of  1824,  with 
Venezuela  of  1836,  with  Guatimala  of  1849,  with  New  Grenada  of  1848,  with  Stn 
Salvador  of  1850,  with  Mexico  of  1851,  enumerate  only  articles  of  direct  and  primary 
military  use.  The  treaty  with  Mexico  includes  provisions  destined  to  a  besieged  port 
In  the  Commereen  (Wheaton's  Rep.  i.  322),  barley  and  oats  were  held  contraband  in 
a  neutral  vessel  bound  to  a  neutral  i)ort,  but  destined  not  for  tlie  market,  but  to 
be  delivered  on  board  the  enemy's  fleet  lying  in  the  port.  Kent  says,  that,  ai  to 
articles  andpitis  u^i«,  the  inquiry  is,  **  whether  they  are  intended  for  the  ordinarrosei 
of  life,  or  even  for  mercantile  ships'  use,  or  whether  they  were  going  with  a  higbir 
probable  destination  to  military  use.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  port  to  vbicfa 
they  are  going,  is  not  an  irrational  test.  As  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  final  use 
of  an  article  andpitis  usiis,  it  is  not  an  iixjurious  rule  which  deduces  the  final  use  from 
the  immediate  destination."  (Comm.  i.  140.)  Ilalleck  gives  the  history  and  pcadict 
on  the  subject,  and  considers  tlie  English  and  American  practice  to  muthoriioe  in^vby 

)^  This  subject  is  examined  in  the  note  228,  infrk,  on  CanTing  BostOt 
andl?ap«w.^— 1>. 
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the  opposite  belligerent.  Nor  will  the  fact  of  her  having  been  im- 
pressed by  violence  into  the  enemy's  service,  exempt  her.  The 
master  cannot  be  permitted  to  aver  that  he  was  an  involuntary 

into  the  probable  use  of  articles  andpilis  usii.  He  statei  the  argumenti  agunat  the 
doctrine  by  the  continental  writers,  but  giret  no  opinion  aa  to  wliich  would  be,  in  his 
judgment,  the  belter  rule.  (Intern.  Iaw,  569-691.)  Dr.  Woolsey  (S§  180, 181)  comes 
to  the  conclusion  thM  articles  andpitit  uui  should  be  deemed  bee,  and  that  the  rule  <^ 
English  and  American  prize  courts  tp  the  contrary  has  not  been  so  accepted  as  to  be 
a  part  of  the  settled  law  of  nalinns.  He  says,  "  If  it  be  doubtful  whether  an  article 
pertains  to  the  class  of  contraband  or  not,  the  penalty  attached  to  this  class  of  articles 
ought  certainly  not  to  be  levied  upon  it.  It  is  either  contraband  or  not ;  and  is  not  to, 
if  there  is  a  doubt  to  what  class  it  belongs."  This  is  true,  but  doe«  not  meet  the 
quoation.  The  queetion  ia  not.  whether  there  shall  be  condemnation  in  a  case  of 
doubt,  but  whether,  to  solve  tlie  doubt,  the  court  is  Umited  to  an  inspection  of 
the  phyiica]  nature  of  the  articlea,  or  may  inquire  flirther.  Professor  Parsons 
(Marit.  Law,  ii.  93,  94,  Boston,  1S5'J)  thus  defines  contraband  as  settled,  in  hia  judg- 
ment, by  the  practice  of  maritime  nations :  "  A  trade  with  a  belligerent,  intended 
to  provide  him  with  military  supplies,  equipments,  instruments,  or  arms.  Goods  are 
contraband  which  are  in  &ct  munitions  of  war,  or  may  certainly  become  so,  or  which 
mre  deaigned,  or  capable  of  being  used,  tor  the  support  or  assistance  of  an  enemy  in 
carrying  on  war,  offensively  or  defensively.  Thus,  even  provisions,  if  they  are 
Intendcil  to  be  sent  to  a  place  which  an  enemy  is  attempting  to  reduce  by  starvation, 
and,  in  general,  articles  onlioarily  used  only  fbr  peaceful  purposes,  if  capable  of  a  mili- 
tary use,  and  sent  to  places  where  it  is  probable  tlial  such  a  use  will  be  made  of  tliem, 
aie  contraband  of  war ;   and  so  is  all  property  destined  to  a  besieged  or  tdockaded 

Of  the  continental  writers,  Hautefeuillc  contends  for  the  absolute  rule  limiting  cud- 
traband  to  such  articlea  as  are  in  their  nature  of  first  necessity  fbr  war,  aubatantially 
excluaively  military  in  tlieir  use,  and  so  made  up  as  to  be  capable  of  direct  and 
Immediate  use  in  war.     (Tit  8,  S  2,  torn.  ii.  pp.  84,  101,  154,  412 ;  tom,  iii.  p.  222). 
Ortolan  is  of  the  same  opinion,  on  principle,  and  contends  that  all  modem  trcatJes 
limit  contraband  to  articles  directly  and  solely  applicable  to  war;  yet  he  admits  ttiat 
certain  articles  not  actually  munitions  of  war,  but  whose  usefUness  is  cliielly  In 
war,  may,  under  circnmstances,  be  contrstmnd ;  as,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  marine  ateam- 
BMChineiy,  Ac, :  but  coal,  he  contends,  t^om  ita  general  neceasity,  ia  always  &ee. 
(Toin.ii.cb.6,  pp.  179-206.)   Maaa^  (Droit  Comm.  i.  209-211)  admits  that  the  circum- 
stances may  (tetemiini.'  whether  articles  doubtful  in  their  natora  are  contraband  in  the 
paiticulBr  case ;  as,  (he  diameter  of  the  port  of  destination,  the  quantity  of  gooda,  and 
»  and  elianicler  of  the  war.     The  aame  view  is  held  by  Tetens,  a 
I'  fimdith  writer  (Surles  Droita  IWciproquea,  pp.  111-118).     UUbner  (lib.  ii.cb.  1,  gj 
I  S,  B)  Mems  to  be  of  tlie  wme  opinion  with  Tetena  and  Maaai!.     Kliiber  (§  288]  saya 
■es  arc  nol  (jontmbaod ;  hut  adda,  that,  in  caae  of  doubt  as  to  the  quat 
LfBr  nf  particular  article:',  the  presumption  should  be  in  favor  of  tlie  freedom  of  trade. 
The  aulyect  i»  not  ntl'i'L-ted  by  the  DecUration  of  Paris  of  1850,  which  merely  uses 
t  word  "  eontmliiind."  without  attempting  to  define  it.     The  British  Orders  in 
VCoiitMlI  of  1I:»U  Felirunn,  lau,  in  anticipation  of  the  war  with  Russia,  prohibit  the  ez- 
I  tutUdoQ  fh)m  the  Uniti'il  Kingdom  (as  modified  by  tlie  order  of  11th  and  24th  April, 
ID  oertain  couutritt  in  Europe  or  of  Russian  possession,  of  certain  enumerated, 
n  deady  contraband  of  war,  and  the  hke  exportation  of  olliet  artide* 
|ad  OVtiUe  of  being  converted  into,  or  made  \U«!ai  ^n  \iicx«uim%  'in.^ 
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agent.  Were  an  act  of  force  exercised  by  one  belligerent  power 
on  a  neutral  ship  or  person  to  be  considered  a  justification  for  an 
act,  contrary  to  the  known  duties  of  the  neutral  character,  there 

quantity  of,  military  or  naval  stores,"  in  which  are  enumerated  saltpetre  and  brimstoDe, 
and  all  parts  of  marine  steam-machinery.  But  these  Orders  in  Council  do  not  pretend 
to  decide  the  suhject  of  contraband.  Their  operation  is  municipal, — to  keep  certam 
articles  useM  in  war  within  the  kingdom,  and  prevent  their  getting  into  Russian 
possession. 

A  Swedish  ordinance  of  April  8, 1864,  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  contraband  in 
Swedish  vessels,  defines  contraband  to  include  saltpetre,  sulphur,  saddles,  bridles,  and 
all  other  manu&ctures  inmiediately  applicable  to  warlike  purposes. 

During  the  Crimean  war,  the  English  stopped  coals  on  their  way  to  a  Russian  port ; 
but  the  Ministry  said,  ii^  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  coals  were  to  be 
regarded  as  ancipitis  usus. 

The  royal  proclamation  of  13th  May,  1869,  issued  during  the  war  between  France, 
Sardinia,  and  Austria,  warns  British  subjects  against  carrying  contraband,  without 
attempting  to  define  it.  To  an  inquiry,  addressed  by  British  merchants  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  government  declined  to  decide  whether  coals  were  contraband,  but.addbd, 
"  It  appears,  however,  to  Her  Mig'esty's  Government,  that,  having  regard  to  the 
present  state  of  naval  armaments,  coal  may,  in'many  cases,  be  rightly  held  to  be  con- 
traband of  war,  and  therefore  that  all  who  engage  in  the  traffic  must  do  so  at  a  risk, 
from  which  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  cannot  relieve  them."     (Jurist,  1869,  v.  208.) 

The  royal  proclamation  of  18th  May,  1861  (at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States),  warns  British  subjects  against  carrying  "arms,  military  stores,  or 
materials,  or  any  article  or  articles  considered  and  deemed  to  be  contraband  of  Irar 
according  to  the  law  or  modem  usage  of  nations,  for  the  use  or  service  of  either  of  the 
said  contending  parties."  On  the  26th  May,  a  debate  springing  up  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  subject,  Earl  Granville,  after  referring  to  articles  clearly  contraband, 
said,  "  There  are  certain  other  articles  the  character  of  which  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case."  Lord  Brougham  thought  coal  might  be  contra- 
band, "  if  furnished  to  one  belligerent  to  be  used  in  warfiire  against  the  other."  Lord 
Kingsdown  said,  with  more  precision,  "  If  coals  are  sent  to  a  port  where  there  are 
war-steamers,  with  a  view  of  supplying  them,  they  become  contraband." 

It  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  prize  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations  or  of  rules  of  their  governments,  would  inqoire 
into  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  to  determine  whether  articles  ancipitis  usus  were 
contraband  of  war ;  and  that  in  that  class  they  would  include  ships,  marine  steam- 
machinery,  masts  and  spars  in  a  manufietctured  state,  the  component  materials  of 
gunpowder,  coals,  articles  in  a  manufactured  state  chiefly  useful  in  war,  or  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  armaments  and  military  equipments.  The  chief  circumstance  of 
inquiry  would  naturally  be  the  port  of  destination.  If  that  is  a  naval  arsenal,  or  a  port 
in  which  vessels  of  war  are  usually  fitted  out,  or  in  which  a  fleet  is  lying,  or  a  garri' 
son  town,  or  a  place  from  which  a  military  expedition  is  fitting  out, — the  presuroptioo 
of  military  use  would  be  raised,  more  or  less  strongly  according  to  the  circumstancet. 
The  nature  and  character  of  the  war,  as  being  maritime  or  not,  and  the  known  special 
needs  of  the  enemy,  are  also  to  be  considered.  If  it  is  proved,  at  a  hd  in  the  case, 
that  tlie  articles  are  destined  directly  to  military  use,— as,  if  fliej  were  to  be  dtikf* 
ered  to  an  enemy's  fleet,  or  army,  or  war  department,— they  w<mld  be 
fy[  the  fiirther  reason  of  being  involved  in  a  non-neutnd  trade% 

In  tbe  case  of  t^e CoimiAitQeiii V^'^^^eaSiiQSQf^ Bav}«  i  882),  the cnrjhaglif  %^ 
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would  be  an  end  of  any  prohibition  under  the  law  of  nations  to 
carry  contraband,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  hostile  act.  If  any  loss 
is  sustained  in  such  a  service,  the  neutral  yielding  to  such  demands 

of  goods  of  a  belligerent  to  his  fleet,  lying  in  a  neutral  port,  deprived  the  neutral  of 
his  freight,  which  the  captor  usually  allows  him  in  a  simple  case  of  carrying  enemy '-a 
goods.  The  case  was,  in  truth,  one  in  which  the  neutral,  by  carrying  directly  to  the 
fleet  of  a  belligerent,  articles  capable  of  use  by  the  fleet,  and  necessary  for  its  support, 
dropped  his  neutral  character,  and  made  himself,  so  far,  a  party  to  the  war.  (See  note 
228,  infra,  on  Carrying  Hostile  Persons  and  Papers.)  But  it  is  not  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  proved  intent  to  deliver  into  military  hands,  to  make  the  case  one 
of  contraband.  The  neutral  will  usually  send  his  goods  —  whether  purely  contraband 
or  ancipitis  xisusy  tlie  one  as  well  as  the  other — to  a  private  consignee,  for  sale  in  the 
market.  He  usually  has,  in  fiict,  no  intent  in  the  matter  but  a  commercial  one,  to 
sell  his  goods  for  the  highest  price.  If  his  mortar  and  loaded  shells  will  get  a  higher 
price  from  a  humane  society,  to  be  placed  on  the  coast  to  aid  in  rescuing  shipwrecked 
mariners,  or  if  his  gunpowder  will  sell  better  to  be  used  in  blasting  rocks,  to  build  a 
chiuxih,  his  consignee  will  probably  make  such  sales.  The  expectation  or  preference  of 
the  neutral  for  one  use  or  another,  belligerent  or  peaceful,  of  his  goods,  irrespective 
of  their  pirice,  can  rarely  be  ascertained  by  a  prize  court  as  a  fietct ;  and,  if  articles 
naefiil  in  war  come  within  a  belligerent's  control,  the  belHgerent  government  may  buy 
them,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  seize  tliem,  making  compensation,  without  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  the  owner  or  his  agent.  The  truth  is,  the  intent  of  the  owner  is  not  the 
test.  The  right  of  the  belligerent  to  prevent  certain  things  getting  into  the  miUtary 
use  of  his  enemy,  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  contraband ;  and  its  limits  are,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  the  practical  result  of  the  conflict  between  this  belligerent  right,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  on  the  other. 
Belligerent  interests  might  well  contend,  that  any  merchandise  sent  into  his  enemy's 
country  gives  that  enemy  aid  or  relief,  moral,  financial,  or  physical.  But  to  prevent 
such  trade,  would  be  to  end  all  neutral  commerce.  Neutral  interests,  therefore,  insist 
on  the  strictest  limits  of  tlie  war-right  of  seizure,  and  have,  at  times,  striven  to  confine 
the  rule  to  instruments  which  are  completed,  and  are  of  exclusively  military  use. 
The  result  of  this  conflict  has  left  rather  an  undefined  and  irregular  line.  Articles  of 
doubtful  use  the  belligerent  seeks  to  condemn,  on  evidence  or  presumptions  that  they 
were  in  &ct  intended  to  be,  or  would  in  fiict  become,  whatever  the  intent,  a  direct 
contriSution  to  the  mihtary  force  of  his  enemy.  The  chief  maritime  belligerents , 
have  enforced  this  right,  while  the  chief  neutrals  have  argued  against  it,  in  their 
books  and  diplomatic  letters,  and  sought  to  restrict  it  in  their  treaties.  So,  where 
articles  are  not  of  a  military  character,  but  suitable  for  household  food,  as  bread- 
stuff, the  belligerent  claims  the  right  to  capture  them,  if  bound  to  a  port  under  the 
stress  of  actual  siege,  where  the  fate  of  the  place  may  depend  on  the  mere  question 
of  food.  The  ground  is,  that  the  circumstances  necessarily  bring  the  food  into  the 
category  of  a  direct  supply  of  the  miUtary  necessities  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Moseiey  (Contraband  of  War,  pp.  9,  110)  contends,  that,  as  to  goods  ancipUU 
U8US,  the  question  is  solely  one  of  evidence,  in  each  case,  whether  '*  those  very  goods  are 
or  are  not  destined  for  military  use ; "  and  expresses  the  hope,  tliat  an  adjustment  may 
be  made  by  the  British  courts  throwing  many  articles  of  common  use,  as  ship-timber, 
sails,  cordage,  marine  steam-machinery,  &c.,  from  the  first  into  the  second  class,  — 
while  the  continental  courts  shall  agree  that  articles  of  the  second  class,  if  they  "  have  a 
manifest  destination  for  use  in  war,"  shall  be  contraband.  This,  he  says,  will  resolve 
such  cases  into  questions  of  degrees  of  evidence  in  each  instance.  \i  \}^<&\&«xTi^  ^m^ox 
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must  seek  redress  from  the  government  which  has  imposed  the 
restraint  upon  him.  (a)  As  to  the  number  of  military  persons 
necessary  to  subject  the  vessel  to  confiscation,  it  is  diflBcult  to  de- 
means, hy  "  destination/'  the  actual  and  fixed  intent  of  the  owner, — that  his  intent  is  to 
be  the  factum  probandum,  which  the  prize  court  must  be  satisfied  of,  bj  proof  or  bj  the 
aid  of  artificial  presumptions,  in  each  case, — I  doubt  if  such  a  thread  of  doctrine  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  cases  ;  nor  can  I  believe  it  to  be  a  practicable  rule  in  war.  As  suggested 
above,  the  owner  will  usually  have  no  fixed  intent,  or  his  intent  may  be  overridden  bj 
the  enemy's  power.  Besides,  if  the  proved  intent  is  made  to  operate  against  the  neutral 
in  cases  of  articles  ancipitis  usus,  why  should  not  the  absence  of  such  intent,  or  (Htxif 
of  a  contrary  intent,  operate  in  his  favor,  in  cases  of  articles  primarily  of  military  use ! 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  an  actual  intent  to  deliver  articles  capable  of  military 
use  directly  into  military  hands,  condemns  the  articles,  at  all  events,  as  a  voluntary 
intervention  of  their  owner  in  the  war ;  and  that,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  such  an  in- 
tent, the  belligerent  may  capture  certain  articles,  because  of  their  destination  to  a  place 
where  they  will  come  imder  the  enemy's  control,  and  so  may  be  used  by  the  enemy 
in  direct  military  operations.  This  view  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  war  in 
other  cases.  The  goods  of  a  neutral  who  is  domiciled  in  enemy's  territory  are 
condemned,  not  because  of  any  proved  or  presumed  hostility  of  their  owner,  or  because 
of  any  proved  or  presumed  intent  of  his  as  to  their  use,  but  because  the  belligerent 
State,  in  whose  territory  the  owner  is  domiciled,  has  such  a  sovereign  authority  over 
him  and  liis  property  as  to  give  that  State  an  interest  in  the  goods  and  their  transit, 
and  thus  make  them,  in  the  technical  language  of  prize  courts,  enemy's  property.  If  a 
neutral,  domiciled  in  a  neutral  land,  sends  goods  not  contraband  for  sale  in  market 
to  a  belligerent  country,  it  is  true  the  belligerent  has  some  interest  in  the  goods  and 
their  transit ;  but  he  has  not  sovereign  authority  over  the  owner  or  his  goods,  and  to 
interdict  such  trade  would  be  to  interdict  all  trade  between  neutrals  and  belligerents. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  allowed  that  such  goods,  so  destined,  are  not  enemy's  property. 
But  one  belligerent  may  prevent  the  other  from  obtaining  direct  military  aid ;  and  goods 
of  a  certain  description,  bound  into  the  country  of  the  one,  are  so  liable  to  become 
directly  military  aid,  that  they  may  be  intercepted  by  the  other.  This  is  the  practical 
result  of  the  confiict  of  the  two  forces  of  war  and  of  trade.  In  administering  this  law, 
the  question  has  arisen,  whether  the  belligerent  is  limited  to  an  inspection  into  the  in- 
trinsic nature  of  the  goods  themselves,  or  may  look  further.  It  is  agreed,  that  a  class 
of  goods  may  be  declared,  in  their  inherent  nature,  exclusively  or  substantially  of  mili- 
tary use,  and  that  these  he  may  intercept  without  further  inquiry.  It  is  also  agreed, 
that  there  are  goods  not  coming  within  that  class,  but  which  are  capable  of  direct 
military  as  well  as  civil  use,  as  to  which  their  intrinsic  nature  alone  ought  not  to 
fiimish  conclusive  proof  in  their  favor.  The  question  is,  shall  the  fkct  of  their 
ambiguous  character  stop,  or  shall  it  open,  further  inquiry  ?  The  weight  of  practice 
by  belligerents  or  concession  by  neutrals,  and  of  the  opinions  of  writers,  has  certaioly 
hitherto  been  in  favor  of  the  latter  course.  If  further  inquiry  shows  that  the  owner 
intended  to  deliver  them  directiy  into  military  hands  for  military  use,  he  loses  them, 
not  simply  from  their  inherent  contraband  nature,  but  by  reason  of  his  own  unneutxtl 
act  Although  nothing  be  developed  as  to  the  owner's  intent,  yet  if  the  condition  of  the 
port  of  destination,  or  the  character  and  state  of  the  war,  make  it  satis&ctorily  appear 
that  they  will,  in  all  probability,  go  directiy  into  military  use,  or  directly  tend  to  relieve 
an  enemy  from  hostile  pressure,  the  right  of  the  belligerent  to  interoepi  them  mi^  !• 

(a)  T\i«  Cuo^nis  BAbinaon'a  Adm.  B^  It.  266. 
6d4  j 
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fine  ;  since  fewer  persons  of  high  quality  and  character  may  be  of 
much  more  importance  than  a  much  greater  number  of  persons 
of  lower  condition.  To  carry  a  veteran  general,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  a  much  more  noxious  act  than  the  convey- 
ance of  a  whole  regiment.  The  consequences  of  such  assistance 
are  greater,  and  therefore  the  belligerent  has  a  stronger  right  to 
prevent  and  punish  it ;  nor  is  it  material^  in  the  judgment  of  the 
prize  court,  whether  the  master  be  ignorant  of  the  character  of 
the  service  on  which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  deemed  sufficient  if 
there  has  been  an  injury  arising  to  the  belligerent  from  the  em- 
ployment in  which  the  vessel  is  found.  If  imposition  be  practised, 
it  operates  as  force ;  and  if  redress  is  to  be  sought  against  any 
person,  it  must  be  against  those  who  have,  by  means  either  of 
compulsion  or  deceit,  exposed  the  property  to  danger ;  otherwise 
such  opportunities  of  conveyance  would  be  constantly  used,  and  it 
would  be  almost  impossible,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  to 
prove  the  privity  of  the  immediate  offender.  (6) 

§  503.  The  fraudulently  carrying  the  despatches  of  the  Fraadu- 
enemy  will  also  subject  the  neutral  vessel,  in  which  they  n.^ngif,JSae 
are  transported,  to  capture  and  confiscation.  The  conse-^®*P*^^**^' 
quences  of  such  a  service  are  indefinite,  infinitely  beyond  the  effect 
of  any  contraband  that  can  be  conveyed.  "  The  carrying  of  two 
or  three  cargoes  of  military  stores,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  is  neces- 
sarily an  assistance  of  a  limited  nature ;  but  in  the  transmission 
of  despatches  may  be  conveyed  the  entire  plan  of  a  campaign,  that 
may  defeat  all  the  plans  of  the  other  belligerent  in  that  quarter  of 

exercised  solely  for  those  reasons.  In  such  case,  it  rests  on  his  right  to  interciept  aid 
to  his  enemy,  though  the  act  of  the  neutral  carrier  is  not  unlawful ;  and  the  captor, 
therefore,  pays  the  neutral  his  freight.  (This  part  of  the  subject  is  further  considered 
in  the  note  280,  in/rhf  on  Penalty  for  Carrying  Contraband.) 

The  leading  English  decisions  as  to  what  articles  are  and  are  not  contraband  of  war 
are  the  following :  Richmond,  Rob.  v.  326.  Brutus,  Ibid.  v.  881,  note.  Neptunus,  Ibid.  iii. 
108.  Nostra  Signora  de  Begona,  Ibid.  v.  97.  Carpenter,  Acton,  ii.  11.  Neptunus,  Rob. 
tI.  408.  Staat-Embden,  Ibid.  i.  26.  Endraught,  Ibid.  i.  22.  Twende  Brodre,  Ibid.  iv.  88. 
Twee  Juffrowen,  Ibid.  iv.  242.  Jonge  Tobias,  Ibid.  i.  829.  Maria,  Ibid.  i.  840,  878. 
Christina  Maria,  Ibid.  iv.  166.  Sarah  Christina,  Ibid.  i.  287,  241.  Charlotte,  Acton, 
i.  201.  Med  Good's  Hielp,  Rob.  i.  89  (cited).  Ringende  Jacob,  Ibid.  i.  89.  Gute  Gesell- 
Khaft  Michad,  Ibid.  iv.  94.  Apollo,  Ibid.  iv.  168.  Evert,  Ibid.  iv.  844.  Jonge  Mar- 
garelha.  Ibid.  i.  189.  Racket,  Ibid.  ii.  174.  Edward,  Ibid.  iv.  68.  Frau  Margaretha,  Ibid. 
Ti.  92.    Zelden  Rust,  Ibid.  vi.  98.    Ranger,  Ibid.  vi.  126. 

The  principal  American  cases  on  the  same  point  are  the  Commercen,  Wheaton, 
i.  882;  and  Gallison,  ii.  261.    Maissonnaire  v.  Keating,  GalUson,  ii.  826.\ — D. 

(6)  The  Orozembo,  Robinson,  vi.  480. 
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the  world.  It  is  true,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  one  baU  might  tske 
off  a  Charles  the  Xllth,  and  might  produce  the  most  disastrous 
effects  in  a  campaign ;  but  that  is  a  consequence  so  remote  and 
accidental,  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  human  events,  it  is  a  sort 
of  evanescent  quantity  of  which  no  account  is  taken ;  and  the 
practice  has  been,  accordingly,  that  it  is  in  considerable  quan- 
tities only  that  the  offence  of  contraband  is  contemplated.  The 
case  of  despatches  is  very  different ;  it  is  impossible  to  limit  a 
letter  to  so  small  a  size  as  not  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  most 
important  consequences.  It  is  a  service,  therefore,  which,  in  what- 
ever degree  it  exists,  can  only  be  considered  in  one  character  — 
as  an  act  of  the  most  hostile  nature.  The  offence  of  fraudulently 
carrying  despatches  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  being,  then, 
greater  than  that  of  carrying  contraband  under  any  circumstances, 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  as  well  as  just,  to  resort  to  some 
other  penalty  than  that  inflicted  in  cases  of  contraband.  The  con- 
fiscation of  the  noxious  article,  which  constitutes  the  penalty  in 
contraband,  where  the  vessel  and  cargo  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
person,  would  be  ridiculous  when  applied  to  despatches.  There 
would  be  no  freight  dependent  on  their  transportation,  and  there- 
fore this  penalty  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  applied. 
The  vehicle  in  which  they  are  carried  must,  therefore,  be  confis- 
cated." (a) 

earning  §  504.  But  Carrying  the  despatches  of  an  ambassador 
despatches,  or  othcr  public  minister  of  the  enemy,  resident  in  a  neu- 
tral country,  is  an  exception  to  the  reasoning  on  which  the  above 
general  rule  is  founded.  "  They  are  despatches  from  persons  who 
are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  favorite  object  of  the  protection 
of  the  law  of  nations,  residing  in  the  neutral  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  relations  of  amity  between  that  State  and 
their  own  government.  On  this  ground,  a  very  material  distinc- 
tion arises,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  furnishing  the  conveyance. 
The  neutral  country  has  a  right  to  preserve  its  relations  with  the 
enemy,  and  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  any  commu- 
nication between  them  can  partake,  in  any  degree,  of  the  nature  of 
hostility  against  you.  The  limits  assigned  to  the  operations  of  war 
against  ambassadors,  by  writers  on  public  law,  are,  that  the  bd- 
ligerent  may  exercise  his  right  of  war  against  them,  wherever  dN 
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character  of  hostility  exists :  he  may  stop  the  ambassador  of  his 
enemy  on  his  passage;  but  when  he  has  arrived  in  the  neutral 
country,  and  taken  on  himself  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  has 
been  admitted  in  his  representative  character,  he  becomes  a  sort 
of  middle  mauj  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges,  as  set  apart  for  the 
preservation  of  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace,  in  maintaining 
which  all  nations  are,  in  some  degree,  interested.  K  it  be  argued, 
that  he  retains  his  national  character  unmixed,  and  that  even  his 
residence  is  considered  as  a  residence  in  his  own  country ;  it  is 
answered,  that  this  is  a  fiction  of  law,  invented  for  his  further  pro- 
tection only,  and  as  such  a  fiction,  it  is  not  to  be  extended  beyond 
the  reasoning  on  which  it  depends.  It  was  intended  as  a  privi- 
lege ;  and  cannot  be  urged  to  his  disadvantage.  Could  it  be  s^id 
that  he  would,  on  that  principle,  be  subject  to  any  of  the  rights  of 
war  in  the  neutral  territory  ?  Certainly  not :  he  is  there  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  country  primarily,  but,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
furtlierance  and  protection  of  the  interests  which  the  neutral  coun- 
try also  has  in  the  continuance  of  those  relations.  It  is  to  be 
considered  also,  with  regard  to  this  question,  what  may  be  due  to 
the  convenience  of  the  neutral  State ;  for  its  interests  may  require 
that  the  intercourse  of  correspondence  with  the  enemy's  country 
should  not  be  altogether  interdicted.  It  might  be  thought  to 
amount  almost  to  a  declaration,  that  an  ambassador  &om  the 
enemy  shall  not  reside  in  the  neutral  State,  if  he  is  declared  to  be 
debarred  from  the  only  means  of  commimicating  with  his  own. 
For  to  what  useful  purpose  can  he  reside  there,  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  such  a  communication  ?  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  all 
the  business  of  the  two  States  shall  be  transacted  by  the  minister 
of  the  neutral  State  resident  in  the  enemy's  country.  The  prac- 
tice of  nations  has  allowed  to  neutral  States  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving ministers  from  the  belligerent  powers,  and  of  an  immediate 
negotiation  with  them."  Qd)^^  * 

(a)  Sir  W.  Scotf  8  Opinion  in  the  Caroline,  Robinson,  vi.  461. 
''  [*•  Carrying  Hostile  Persons  or  Papers.  —  Thia  topic  requires  a  separate  treatment 
from  that  of  contraband,  bj  reason  of  the  actual  state  of  the  practice  of  nations, 
although  logically  it  may  seem  to  come  within  the  same  principle.  The  rule  is  that 
the  neutral  shall  not  interrene  to  aid  a  belligerent  in  his  military  operations,  or  to  ward 
off  or  relieve  the  pressure  of  war  which  the  other  belligerent  is  exercising  upon  him. 
But  here  arises  the  question  of  degree.  How  much  may  he  do,  without  violating  this 
rule  1    The  question  of  degree  is  not  settled  with  exactness ;  and,  ^Vv«v«  «^'^^^A^'>^ 
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Penalty  §  606.  In  general,  where  the  ship  and  cargo  do  not 
lying^of^ .  belong  to  the  same  person,  the  contraband  articles  only 
contraband.  ^j>q  confiscated,  and  the  carrier-master  is   refused  his 

often  rather  by  a  practical  adjustment  of  forces,  than  on  logical  reasoning.  One 
cardinal  rule  is,  that  the  neutral  may  trade  with  the  enemy.  Another  is,  that  be  shall 
not  intervene  in  the  war.  The  practical  result  of  the  conflict  of  these  rules  is,  that, 
in  trading  with  the  enemy,  he  must  not  break  an  effectiye  blockade,  and  shall  not 
take  to  tlie  enemy  merchandise  which  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  direct 
military  aid,  or  which  will  help  to  relieye  or  avert  the  pressure  of  actual  siege  or 
blockade.  These  rules  apply  to  and  limit  neutral  trade  in  articles  of  merchandise. 
For  a  violation  of  blockade,  the  penalty  is  a  loss  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  For  know- 
ingly carrying  contraband  of  war  to  the  enemy,  the  same  result  would  logically  follow. 
The  act  is  prohibited  because  it  is  an  unneutral  intervention.  Yet,  the'  practioe  of  na- 
tions, in  mitigation  of  the  rule,  has  been  to  condemn  only  the  contraband  goods.  The 
great  reason  for  this  favor  is,  that  the  merchandise  prohibited  consists  of  articles 
having  intrinsic  value  at  all  times,  in  the  growth,  manufiicture,  and  transportaticMQ  of 
which,  vast  capital  and  widely  extended  systems  of  labor  are  permanently  and  inex- 
tricably involved,  and  whose  production  and  transportation  are  necessary  to  com- 
merce, and  profitable  to  producers  and  carriers  the  world  over ;  in  short,  —  something 
in  which  the  political  economy  of  nations  is  deeply  concerned.  A  farther  rea«on  is, 
that  the  line  as  to  what  is  contraband  is  not  well  settled,  and  depends  on  circum- 
stances. These  considerations  have  led  to  a  practical  adjustment  of  the  question  of 
contraband,  to  the  effect  that  the  neutral  may  carry  merchandise  to  both  belligerent 
markets,  subject  to  this  condition,  —  that,  if  it  be  contraband,  may  be  taken  from  him, 
at  sea,  and  converted  to  the  captor's  use.  (See  note  226,  anUf  on  Contraband  of  War; 
and  note  230,  in/rhf  on  Penalty  for  Carrying  Contraband  of  War.) 

But  the  subject  now  under  consideration  is  of  a  different  character.  It  does  not 
present  cases  of  property  or  trade,  in  which  such  interests  are  involved,  and  to  which 
such  considerations  apply,  but  simply  cases  of  personal  overt  acts  done  by  a  nentnl 
in  aid  of  a  belligerent. 

Suppose  a  neutral  vessel  to  transmit  signals  between  two  portions  of  a  fleet  en- 
gaged in  hostile  combined  operations,  and  not  in  sight  of  each  other.  She  is,  doubtlett . 
liable  to  condemnation.  It  is  immaterial  whether  these  squadrons  are  at  sea  or  in 
ports  of  their  own  country,  or  in  neutral  ports,  or  how  far  they  are  apart,  or  how 
important  the  signals  actually  transmitted  may  be  to  the  general  results  of  the  war. 
or  whether  the  neutral  transmits  them  directly  or  through  a  repeating  neutral  vessei 
The  nature  of  the  communication  establishes  its  final  destination ;  and  it  is  imma- 
terial how  far  the  delinquent  neutral  carries  it  on  its  way.  The  reason  of  the  con* 
demnation  is  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  the  neutral  is  engaged.  Suppose  the 
neutral,  instead  of  transmitting  intdligence  or  orders  by  signals,  takes  the  communi- 
cation from  squadron  to  squadron  in  the  form  of  a  verbal  or  written  message,  or  giTet 
transportation,  under  protection  of  his  neutral  flag,  to  an  officer  whom  he  knows  to  N; 
intrusted  with  such  a  message, — the  result  must  be  the  same.  If  we  assume  the 
character  of  the  service  to  be  settled  as  an  unneutral  intervention  in  direct  aid  of 
the  tcnemy  in  conducting  his  enterprises,  it  must  be  immaterial  whether  the  serrice 
be  performed  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Cove  of  Cork,  or  between  Portsmouth  and 
Hong  Kong.  The  national  character  of  places  at  which  the  illegal  serrioe  begiBi 
and  ends  is  also  immaterial.  If  the  message  is  to  be  carried  from  Pofttmoiith  to  \ 
Kong  by  staged,  the  n^Mtnl  thaA  carries  it  on  its  way  between  oeotial  pQrt%  tjf  i 
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freight,  to  which  he  is  entitled  upon  innocent  articles  which  are 
condemned  as  enemy's  property.  But  where  the  ship  and  the 
innocent  articles  of  the  cargo  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  contra- 

ment  with  the  belligerent  government,  is  yiolating  the  duties  of  neutrality  as  much 
as  any  other  parties  to  the  transaction. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  carrying  of  corporeal  instrumentalities  of  war. 
If  an  organized  regiment  of  artillery,  with  its  batteries,  is  to  be  sent  from  one  point 
of  military  operations  to 'another,  a  neutral  yessel,  that  voluntarily  aids  in  the  trans- 
portation,  engages,  so  far,  in  the  enemy's  belligerent  service.  If  tlie  character  of  the 
service  is  admitted  to  be  unneutral,  it  is,  of  course,  immaterial  how  far  the  neutral 
takes  the  troops  on  their  way,  and  whether  both  or  either  of  tlie  termini  of  his  trip 
are  in  belligerent  territory. 

The  cases  supposed  are  extreme,  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  plain  and  un- 
deniable the  reason  of  the  rule.  The  reason  is,  that  the  neutral  is  engaged  in  the 
belligerent  service  of  the  enemy.  This,  the  other  belligerent  may  prevent;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent,  may  inflict  adequate  penalties,  to  deter  all  others,  as  well  as  to  pimish 
the  offender.  It  is  agreed  by  nations  that  tlie  penalty  may  be  the  condemnation  of 
the  vessel,  and  of  any  property  on  board  which  the  wrong-doer  fiurly  represents. 

The  question  now  becomes  one  of  degree, — What  acts  constitute  such  a  service  to 
the  enemy  as  to  entail  condemnation  ?  On  this,  the  safest  guides  are  tlie  decisions 
of  prize  courts,  adopted  as  the  acts  of  nations,  and  tlie  like  national  acts  in  the  way  of 
treaties  and  decrees  or  orders. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  Declaration  of  Great  Britain,  of  28th 
March,  1854  (and  that  of  France  was  to  the  same  effect),  was  in  these  words :  "  It 
is  impossible  for  Her  Migesty  to  forego  the  exercise  of  her  right  of  seizing  articles 
contraband  of  war,  and  of  preventing  neutrals  Jrotn  bearing  the  enemg*8  despatches." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  royal  proclamation  of 
neutrality  of  13th  May,  1861,  warns  British  subjects  against "  carrying  officers,  soldiers, 
despatches,  arms,  military  stores,' ...  for  the  use  of  either  of  the  contending  parties"  as 
"  acts  in  derogation  of  tlieir  duty  as  subjects  of  a  neutral  sovereign.''  The  decree  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  more  general :  "  Frenchmen  residing  in  France  or 
abroad  must  likewise  abstain  from  any  act  which,  committed  in  violation  of  the  laws 
•  of  the  empire  or  of  the  law  of  nations,  might  be  considered  as  an  act  hostile  to  one  of 
the  two  parties,  and  contrary  to  the  neutrality  we  have  resolved  to  observe." 

The  Spanish  decree  of  June  17,  1861,  says,  "  The  transportation  of  munitions  of 
war  is  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  carrying  of  papers  or  communications /orJhe  belligerents." 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  is  silent  on  this  subject.  The  proposed  interna- 
tional code  of  Spanish  America,  of  1862,  in  connection  with  its  recognition  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris,  had  this  provision :  **  Besides  the  articles  qualified  as  such,  are  to 
be  deemed  contraband  of  war  commissioners  of  every  description  sent  by  belligerents, 
and  the  despatches  of  which  they  are  the  bearers." 

These  national  acts  indicate  that,  in  the  opinion  of  nations,  it  is  still,  as  heretofore, 
considered  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  carrying  of  communications  or  per- 
sons, for  the  belligerents,  may  be  justly  deemed  unneutral  acts. 

Turning  to  the  decisions  of  prize  courts,  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  their  respective 
nations,  we  find  the  following  history :  — 

The  Carolina  (1802),  Rob.  iv.  256.    A  Swedish  vessel  was  engaged  as  one  of  a  fleet 
t)f  French  transports  between  Italy  and  Egypt,  employed  under  the  control  and  direo- 
tion  of  French  military  and  naval  officers.    It  was  a  clear  case  of  employments '^•^ 
a  tmnsport  in  military  operations.    The  vessel  was  lost  m.  the  eYiax^  o^  \Xv^  ^sKg^XO'C^* 
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band,  they  are  all  involved  in  the  same  penalty.  And  even  where 
the  ship  and  the  cargo  do  not  belong  to  the  same  person,  the  car- 
riage of  contraband,  under  the  fraudulent  circumstances  of  false 

before  ac^udication ;  and  the  proceeding  was  by  the  nentral  owners,  in  the  prise  oonrt^ 
to  hold  the  captors  liable  for  her  value.  As  there  was  no  negligence  charged  upon  tbs 
captors,  Sir  W.  Scott  might  have  confined  himself  to  deciding  whether  the  ci^tiire  was 
made  with  probable  cause.  But,  as  he  considered  the  case  a  clear  one,  he  diose  to 
decree  the  vessel  to  have  been  a  good  prize.  The  onlj  p<^t  of  novels  or  interest 
was  that  the  master  set  up  that  the  vessel  was  so  employed  against  hia  consent,  bj 
force  and  fraud.  Sir  W.  Scott  doubted  the  fact,  but,  without  passing  upon  the  &ct,  de- 
cided that,  if  the  neutral  vessel  is  found  engaged  in  the  transport-service  of  an  enenij, 
she  is  to  be  condemned,  without  the  necessity  of  determining  whether  die  enemy  got 
her  into  his  service  by  force  or  fraud,  or  by  voluntary  contract.  The  necessities  of 
war  require  this  rule ;  and  the  remedy  of  the  neutral  must  be  against  the  party  or 
power  that  committed  the  wrong. 

The  Friendship  (1807),  Rob.  vi.  420.    An  American  vessel  made  an  agreement  witk 
the  agent  of  the  French  Government  in  the  United  States  to  carry  to  France  some 
eighty  men,  French  officers  and  seamen,  relics  of  the  crews  of  wrecked  French  ves> 
sels,  a  part  of  the  French  naval  marine,  who  were,  on  their  arrival,  to  report  to  the 
French  Bureau  of  Marine  for  orders.    While  on  board,  they  were  under  the  militaiy 
orders  of  their  superior  officers,  or,  >u  Sir  W.  Scott  said,  "  ^eir  military  cbaradsr 
travelled  with  them."   The  contract  was  concealed  or  destroyed ;  bat  enough  appeared 
to  satisfy  Sir  W.  Scott  that  the  veftsel  engaged  to  take  no  cargo ;  that  the  oompensa- 
tion  for  the  use  of  the  vessel  was  paid  by  the  French  Government ;  and  that  the  wbok 
transaction  was  a  movement  of  a  portion  of  the  French  marine  from  a  port  in  tbs 
United  States  to  a  port  in  their  own  country,  tmder  military  control  and  supervisioii, 
in  a  neutral  vessel  engaged  and  paid  for  the  purpose  by  the  French  Government    Sir 
W.  Scott  held  that  she  was  "  a  transport  engaged  in  the  immediate  military  serrice 
of  the  enemy."    In  such  a  case,  he  held  it  to  be  immaterial  what  was  the  form  of  ths 
contract,  —  whether  it  passed  the  control  and  temporary  ownership  of  the  vessel  to 
the  hirer,  or  was  only  a  contract  to  convey  the  persons  who  should  be  put  oo  boari 
The  nature  of  the  service  rendered,  was  that  of  a  transport    He  also  held  that  it  wai 
not  necessary  to  show  that  this  particular  transportation  was  part  of  a  specific  militaiy 
operation,  or  an  immediate  expedition  of  active  service.    "  The  shifring  of  drafts  in 
detachments,  and  the  conveyance  of  stores  firom  one  place  to  another,  is  an  ordinsry 
employment  of  transport-vessels ;  and  it  is  a  distinction  totally  unimportant,  whether 
this  or  that  case  may  be  connected  with  the  immediate  active  service  of  the  enemj.** 
In  answer  to  the  argument  that  it  would  be  ux^just  to  lay  down  a  rule  whidi  woaU 
prevent  a  neutral  vessel  taking  a  single  military  officer  on  his  way  home  frtxn  a  ne*- 
tral  country,  he  replied,  "  If  he  were  going  merely  as  an  ordinary  passenger,  as  othsr 
passengers  do,  at  his  own  expense,  the  question  would  present  itaelf  in  a  diflerMi 
form.    Neither  this  court  nor  any  other  British  tribunal  has  erer  laid  down  the  pria* 
ciple  to  that  extent."    He  decided  the  case  upon  the  grotmd,  that  the  vessel  was,  fcr 
the  time,  engaged  as  a  transport,  in  the  service  of  the  French  Government,  lo  aurj 
military  persons  to  France. 

7^  Orozembo  (1807),  Rob.  vi.  480.  An  American  vessel  went  from  Botlerdam  to 
Lisbon,  and  there  took  in  three  Dutch  military  offioert  of  diatinctioii  to  oany  laB^ 
tavia.  The  vessel  held  out  a  fidse  destmation  to  Maoao.  By  the  ^^fffrtrnff  prttaril 
•he  was  to  take  no  car^,  and  was  to  receive  one  thousand  doOan  p«r  Bicelh  ftr  Itf 
employment,  withoviX  T«Ses%Tfift  Xn  iQda  ^i^Qsnc^Mic  ^  \«c«(Mia  pot  on  bovd*    Thip  ^         ' 
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papers  and  false  destination,  will  work  a  confiscation  of  the  ship 
as  well  as  the  cargo.  The  same  effect  has  likewise  been  held 
to  be  produced  by  the  carriage  of  contraband  articles  in  a  ship, 

purported  to  be  made  with  a  private  citizen  at  Lisbon ;  but  Sir  W.  Scott  was  of  opin- 
ion, firom  other  eyidence,  that  the  real  contract  was  made  with  the  Dutch  GoYcmment 
while  the  ressel  was  at  Rotterdam.  It  was  held  tliat  she  must  be  considered  to  have 
been  let  as  a  transport  to  the  Dutch  Government,  to  convey  militaiy  and  other  persons 
on  their  way  from  the  parent  country  to  a  distant  dependency.  In  such  cases,  he  con- 
sidered the  number  of  the  officers  immaterial.  She  was  engaged,  by  contraat,  to 
carry  such  persons  as  the  Dutch  Government  thought  it  wortli  while  to  pay  such  a 
sum  to  have  transported  to  a  distant  dependency,  there  to  take  upon  them  the  exercise 
of  their  military  functions ;  and,  to  further  the  success  of  her  service,  the  vessel  held 
out  a  false  destination. 

The  principle,  that  a  neutral  in  the  enemy's  service  as  a  transport,  is  to  be  con- 
demned, is  imdeniable.  The  only  interest  in  this  case  is  the  treatment  of  the  evidential 
&cts  tending  to  prove  the  character  of  the  service.  In  the  coursfi  of  his  opinion.  Sir 
W.  Scott  refers  to  the  fact  that  tliere  were  also  on  board  two  civil  officers  of  the  gov- 
ment,  and  says,  **  Whether  the  principle  would  apply  to  them  alone,^I  do  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  determine ; "  but  intimates  an  opinion  that  it  would.  But  it  is  plain,  he 
confines  this  dictum  to  the  case  before  him ;  tliat  is,  the*  case  of  a  vessel  let  out  to 
a  belligerent  government  to  carry  whatever  persons  it  may  designate.  Even  as  a 
dictum,  it  does  not  touch  tlie  case  of  a  neutral  vessel  not  let  out  as  a  transport,  and 
merely  having  civil  offipers  of  a  belligerent  government  on  board,  without  other  cir- 
cumstances tending  to  show  the  vessel  herself  to  be  in  the  enemy's  service. 

The  Atalanta  (1808),  Rob.  vi.  440.  A  Bremen  ship,  at  the  Isle  of  France,  was  detained 
tliere  by  the  French  Governor  several  days  to  take  a  packet;  and  the  supercargo 
arranged  a  plan  to  conceal  it  in  case  of  search  or  capture  by  a  British  cruiser,  which 
he  carried  out  by  actually  concealing  it,  so  that  its  discovery  was  accidental.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  at  Paris ;  and,  in  the  event  of  her  arrival 
at  Bremen,  the  supercargo  was  to  give  it  to  a  French  officer  of  artillery,  second  in 
conunand  in  the  island,  who  was  also  a  passenger  on  board,  under  the  false  designation 
of  a  planter,  and  who  was  the  real  bearer  of  the  despatch.  Sir  W.  Scott  held  the 
Tessel  answerable  for  the  acts  of  tlie  supercargo,  who  had  used  her  for  the  purpose ; 
and  decided,  that,  if  a  neutral  does  carry  official  despatches  from  a  distant  island  to  the 
mother  country  in  time  of  war,  and  fraudulently  endeavors  to  defeat  the  search  of 
the  captors,  and  so  "  lends  himself  to  effect  a  communication  the  enemy  may  cut  off, 
wider  protection  of  an  ostensible  neutral  character,  he  does  in  &ct  place  himself  in 
the  service  of  the  enemy's  State.''  Although  he  intimates  an  opinion  that  the  know- 
ingly carrying  such  despatches  under  such  drcumetances  would,  of  itself,  be  an  un- 
neutral intervention  wliich  would  forfeit  the  vessel,  he  does  not  fail,  in  his  decision, 
to  preserve  the  element  of  fraudulent  concealment.  The  learned  judge  said  the  des- 
patches were,  in  fact,  of  a  noxious  character,  giving  information  as  to  the  military 
condition  of  the  island ;  but  he  took  care  to  say  that  this  was  of  no  great  consequence ; 
for,  as  the  despatches  were  known  to  be  official^  and  were  to  the  parent  government, 
firom  a  distant  colony  which  was  liable  to  the  pressure  of  war,  and  were  sent  under 
arrangements  for  concealment,  showing  them  to  be  important,  a  valuable  unneutral 
service  to  the  enemy  was  undertaken.  ^ 

These  are  the  only  cases  of  oondemnation  of  neutrals,  for  carrying  persons  or 
papers,  in  which  we  have  the  fully  reported  opinion  of  tlie  court.    The  cases  of  iVv^ 
Catutantia,  Susan,  and  Hope,  all  decided  the  same  ycai  ^l^^V  ttxe  ^^^ct^^vSlVcv  ^\ioV< 
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the  owner  of  which  is  bound  by  the  express  obligation  of  the 
treaties  subsisting  between  his  own  country  and  the  capturing 
country,  to  refrain  from  carrying  such  articles  to  the  enemy.    In 

by  the  reporter  (Rob.  vi.  440),  with  the  snbetance  of  the  result,  bnt  withoot  profesfing 
to  give  the  language  of  the  judge.  In  each  of  these  cases,  there  was  a  coiideoiiiatioii. 
The  Constantia  was  a  Danish  vessel  bound  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  Copenhagen, 
the  master  of  which  knowinglj  took  charge  of  a  packet  from  Ae  governor  of  the 
island  addressed  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Copenhagen,  which  he  did  not  disdote 
and  give  up  to  the  captors,  albeit  he  practised  no  fraud  in  the  concealment.  The 
Susan  was  an  American  vessel  bound  frem  Bourdeauz  to  New  York  with  a  letter  to 
the  Prefect  of  the  Isle  of  France,  which  the  master  did  not  give  up  to  tfae  captors, 
although  he  did  not  practise  fraud  in  concealing  it  The  Hope  was  an  Americm 
vessel  bound  from  New  York  to  Bourdeaux,  having  on  board  a  French  officer  of  high 
military  rank,  entered  as  a  merchant's  clerk,  and  despatches  from  French  officials  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Isle  of  France,  which  were  concealed  in  the  hold.  The  coat 
thought  the  master  fi  party  to  these  concealments.  In  these  cases,  the  jodge  is  said 
to  have  remarked  upon  the  frequency  with  which  neutrals  were  detected  canying 
despatches  for  the  enemy,  either  with  actual  knowledge  or  under  drcumatanoes  which 
fiurly  precluded  them  from  setting  up  i^oranee. 

We  now  come  to  cases  in  which  there  was  no  condemnation. 

The  Caroline  { 1808),  Rob.  vi.  461.  This  was  an  American  vessel,  from  New  York  to 
Bourdeaux,  having  on  board  a  despatch  from  the  French  Minister  in  tke  United  SliUes 
to  his  own  government  Sir  William  Scott  distinguished  this  from  the  preceding  caws, 
on  the  ground  that  the  despatch  was  not  from  an  executive  officer  of  the  enemy,  in  the 
enemy's  own  territory,  but  from  a  diplomatic  agent,  in  a  foreign  neutral  country.  AU 
nations  have  a  permanent  interest  in  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  each  other, 
and  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  &ct  that  certain  nations  are  at  war.  This  im- 
plies a  right  of  a  neutral  to  have  ambassadors  from  botii  belligerents  reaiding  at  bis 
court,  as  well  as  a  right  to  send  his  ambassadors  to  their  courts,  and  carries  with  it  sons 
right  of  the  belligerent  ambassador  at  the  neutral  court  to  have  fr^ee  oommanirasiaa 
with  his  own  government  Such  communications  are  not  necessarily,  or  by  any  pre- 
sumption, hostile  te  the  interests  of  his  country's  enemy.  They  may  be  so,  but  thev 
may  not  be ;  and  the  rule  is  that  they  may  be  sent  under  the  neutral  flag.  If  the  on- 
bassador  violates  the  neutrality  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  by  overt  msiM, 
or  if  he  endeavors  to  draw  that  country  into  the  war,  the  remedy  muat  be  diplomHie 
and  political,  and  not  by  a  rule  allowing  a  capture  of  all  despatches  in  neutral  cfuta&y. 

The  Madison  (1810),  Edwards,  224.  This  was  an  American  vessel  fitxn  I>i^pt 
(held  to  be  a  hostile  port)  to  Baltimore,  having  on  board  despatches  frtMn  the  Daniili 
Government  to  the  Danish  Consul-General  in  the  United  States.  Thia  was  held  to 
come  within  the  privilege  of  diplomatic  correspondence  with  an  agent  in  a  aeBttil 
country. 

The  Rapid  (1810),  Edwards,  228.  This  was  an  American  reaael  boimd  fron 
New  York  to  Tonningen,  a  free  port,  having  on  board  papers  in  an  envelope  addrcawd 
to  a  private  citizen  in  Tonningen,  and  given  to  the  master  by  a  Dutch  gentlemsa 
residing  in  New  York.  The  packet,  of  itself,  carried  no  eridenoe  of  a  hoatile  offidii 
character.  The  person  who  hitrusted  it  to  the  master  had,  in  tuX,  been  aeot  by  Ihe 
GovemoT  of  ^ta\\9L  Xo^^'nXq.tVns^  Sxvduoe  American  mereha&ts  to  engage  ia 
^  OommeicMtl  etiterynsea  iox  \3t\^  \»tv^^\.  ^\  ^v^^\  \is&\!ft  ^«ia  beld  to  hK99 

a  ddplomaAc  not  aiiAXaXaxy  cV%«ja«t,xv«tVQ\»«i<JSSsaa^^^^«aai\as«s^^ 
lecogmton  ftom  I2kie  go^wwnssax  ^  \fca\lTaXJ^%xaM»^« 
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•  such  a  case,  it  is  said  that  the  ship  throws  oflf  her  neutral  char- 
acter, and  is  liable  to  be  treated  at  once  as  an  enemy's  yessel,  and 

court,  was  found  to  contain  letters  with  important  information  addressed  to  the  Dutch 
Government,  which  the  receirer  in  Tonningen  was  to  forward.  The  master  made 
affidavit  of  his  ignorance  of  the  official  character  of  the  packet,  and  of  its  hostile  des- 
tination. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  facts  of  this  case  presented  two  positions  of  law,  either  of 
which,  if  adopted  by  the  court,  decided  it  at  once.  If  the  fiust  that  the  vessel  was 
going  from  one  neutral  port  to  another  was  conclusive  in  her  favor,  or  if  the  fiict  of 
having  important  despatches  on  board  of  a  noxious  character  was  conclusive  against 
her,  there  need  have  been  no  ftirther  inquiry.  Neither  fiict  was  held  conclusive. 
There  being  no  pretence  that  the  vessel  herself  was  in  the  enemy's  service,  the  case 
tamed  upon  the  nature  of  the  act  done.  In  itself,  it  was  noxious.  Was  that  con- 
clusive ?  It  was  held  not  to  be  so.  The  doctrine  was  here  clearly  laid  down,  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  neutral  vessel  not  in  the  enemy's  service,  but  engaged  regularly  in  her 
own  commercial  business,  the  consequences  of  having  a  noxious  despatch  on  board 
depended  upon  the  delinquency  of  the  master  or  persons  in  charge.  Sir  William 
8cott  disclaimed  any  intention  to  lay  down  a  rule  which  should  deter  a  neutral  master 
firom  taking  private  letters.  "  His  caution  must  be  proportioned  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  papers  are  received."  This  gives  the  key  to  the  rule.  Among 
these  circumstances  (independent  of  the  character  of  the  packet,  which  the  judge 
assumed  to  be  iq^parently  private)  are  the  person  from  whom,  and  place  at  which,  it 
is  received,  and  the  person  and  the  place  of  its  destination.  "  If  he  is  taking  his 
departure  from  a  port  in  a  hostile  country,  and,  still  more,  if  the  letters  are  addressed 
to  persons  resident  in  a  hostile  country,  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise  the  utmost 
jealousy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  is  in  a  neutral 
country,  and  is  to  terminate  in  a  neutral  country, . . .  there  is  less  to  excite  his  vigi- 
hmce."    Under  the  circumstances,  the  vessel  was  acquitted. 

From  these  decisions,  the  following  doctrines  may  be  deduced :  — 

(1)  If  a  vessel  is  in  the  actual  service  of  the  enemy  as  a  transport,  she  is  to  be 
condemned.  In  such  case,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  enemy  has  got  her  into  his 
service  by  voluntary  contract,  or  by  force  or  fraud.  It  is  also,  in  such  case,  immate- 
rial what  is  the  number  of  the  persons  carried,  or  the  quantity  or  character  of  the 
cargo ;  and,  as  to  despatches,  the  court  need  not  speculate  upon  their  immediate  military 
importance.  It  is  also  unimportant  whether  the  contract,  if  there  be  one,  is  a  vegu- 
lar  letting  to  hire,  giving  the  possession  and  temporary  ownership  to  the  enemy,  or  a 
simple  contract  of  affi^ightment.  The  truth  is,  if  the  vessel  is  herself  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  hostile  government,  sd  as  to  make  that  government 
the  owner  pro  tempore,  the  true  ground  of  condenmation  should  be  as  enemy's  prop- 
erty. The  interpretation  of  this  technical  phrase  of  prize  law  will  cover  all  such 
cases;  and  it  would  have  saved  some  mistaken  deductions,  if  the  Carolina,  Friend- 
ship, and  Orozembo  had  been  condemned  on  that  ground,  in  terms. 

(2)  If  a  vessel  is  not  in  the  enemy's  service,  still,  if  the  master  knowin^y  takes 
for  the  enemy's  government,  or  its  agents,  persons  or  papers  of  such  a  character  and 
destination  that  the  transporting  of  them  under  the  neutral  flag  is  an  actual  belli- 
gerent service  to  the  State,  it  is  an  unneutral  act,  which  forfeits  the  vesseL  If  he  avers 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  tiie  persons  or  papers,  all  the  circumstances  are  to  be 
considered,  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  not  only  the  truth  of  his  averment,  but 
whether  his  ignorance,  though  real,  is  excusable.  He  is  bound  to  a  high  degree  a£- 
diligence,  in  such  cases ;  and,  if  the  circumstances  frdrly  'put,  Ys!mi  on  Vxtf^rj  ^^Xiv^Y^^ 
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as  a  violator  of  the  solemn  compacts  of  the  country  to  which  she 
belongs,  (a) 

does  not  properly  pursue,  he  will  not  be  excused.  Among  these  circumstances  are,  the 
character  of  the  despatch,  as  &r  as  shown  from  itself,  its  source,  its  destination, 
the  circumstances  attending  its  delivery  or  custody,  and  the  character  of  the  ports  of 
departure  and  destination  of  the  vessel,  as  being  neutral  or  hostile.  In  a  case  of  a 
vessel  not  in  the  enemy's  service,  but  doing  such  acts  for  his  benefit,  can  she  be  said 
to  be  enemy's  property />ro  Aoc  t;tce ?  In  the  Tulip  (Washington's  Rep.  iii.  181),  sn 
American  vessel,  during:;the  war  with  England,  carrying  despatches  from  a  British 
Minister  to  his  own  gotemment  from  a  neutral  port  under  a  safe<K>Dduct»  agreeing 
to  put  them  on  board  some  homeward-bound  British  vessel,  was  held  to  be,  pro  kac 
vice,  enemy's  property  ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  vessel,  being  American,  was  coDdemna- 
ble  for  traitorously  aiding  the  enemy,  and  the  form  of  condemnation  was  of  littW 
consequence. 

(3)  It  is  not  an  unneutral  intervention,  entailing  a  penalty,  for  a  neutral  to  know- 
ingly carry  a  despatch  of  a  character  recognized  as  diplomatic,  in  the  intematiooal 
intercourse  of  States.  Of  this  class,  is  a  despatch  passing  either  way  between  the 
enemy's  homo-government  and  its  diplomatic  agent  in  a  neutral  country,  or  between 
a  neutral  government  and  its  diplomatic  agent  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  and  ooosiils- 
general  come  within  the  privilege  of  this  rule.  But,  if  the  despatches  are  placed  in  a 
private  vessel  of  the  nation  with  which  the  ambassador's  nation  is  at  war,  and  she  if 
captured  by  a  cruiser  of  the  former  nation,  the  despatches  have  no  immunity.  (Tulip, 
Washington's  Rep.  iii.  181.) 

The  above  are  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  English  prize  courts,  and  adtqued 
by  the  British  Government,  wliich  no  other  prize  courts  have  overruled,  and  no 
national  acts  of  other  States,  in  the  way  of  treaties  or  permanent  orders,  have  dis- 
claimed. 

The  case  of  the  Trent,  in  1862,  has  given  rise  to  an  extended  discussion  of  this 
subject  by  writers  on  public  law,  as  well  as  between  the  governments  oonoemed. 
Among  the  writings^  may  be  named  M.  Hautefeuille's  pamphlet,  "  Questions  of  Mari- 
time International  Law " ;  Letters  of  Uistoricus  (Mr.  Uarcourt)  to  the  London  Timet; 
Professor  Parker's  Lecture  (Harvard  University);  Dr.  Woolsey's  Litroduction,  §  184; 
tlie  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  in  the  United  States  Senate,  9th  January, 
1862 ;  M.  Thouvenel's  despatch  to  M.  Mercier  of  Dec.  8,  1861 ;  and  Professor  Moim- 
taguc  Bernard's  pamphlet  (Oxford,  1862),  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  that  case, 
and  brings  to  it  original  thought  as  well  as  research. 

The  Case  of  the  Trent.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  in  October,  1861,  the  rebel  government  appointed  Mr.  Mason  to  England  and 
Mr.  Slidell  to  France,  each  with  a  secretary,  to  act  as  commissioners  or  ambassadon 
to  those  countries.  The  government  had  not  been  recognized  by  any  nation,  and 
could  not  maintain  diplomatic  relations;  but  it  had  been  recognized  as  a  lawfid 
belligerent.  The  object  of  the  mission  of  Mason  and  Slidell  was  to  aid  the  insargcnt 
government  by  all  means  in  their  power ;  to  urge  its  recognition  by  the  Europeaa 
States ;  to  effect  treaties  of  commerce  or  alliance ;  to  procure,  if  desired  by  their  gov- 

(a)  The  Ringende  Jacob,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  91.  The  Sarmh  Christina,  lb. 
244.  The  MercxinMA,  lb.  288.  The  Franklin,  lb.  iii  217.  ThA  Edwafd,  lb.  It.  <a 
The  Ranger,  1\>.  \V.  \^.   TVv^  ^<i\i\x%5C\\RX^\Xi.  m.'^iaJ^^ 

As  to  how  fax  t^e  %\si^N?Tv^T  \%\\*)ti\^^«t  ^Sra  wjX^I  ^^  xfiMfiiist>s^^aKMik^^ 
band,  »ee  WheaXoTi'%B«^»*^.  l^^^ii^2ix,^Q\feV^'V,'«^. 
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§  606.  The  general  rule  as  to  contraband  articles,  as    Miwt  u 
laid  down  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  is,  that  the  articles  must  be  delicto. 
taken  in  delicto,  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  voyage  to  an 

emment,  the  interventioii  of  European  powers ;  to  thwart  the  diplomacy  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe ;  and  to  aid  the  financial  and  military  needs  of  the  Confederacy,  by 
granting  commissions,  securing  military  and  naval  outfits,  ftc,^-they  not  being  them- 
selres  military  persons,  or  any  part  directly  of  a  specific  military  enterprise.  The 
rebel  ports  were  then  under  strict  blockade ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  merchant-ressel 
of  rebel  citizens  crossing  the  ocean,  and  only  two  or  three  nayal  vessels  under  that 
flag,  and  they  subject  to  strict  watch,  with  very  limited  opportunities  against  the  over- 
whelming maritin^e  superiority  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been 
essential  that  these  envoys  should  make  the  passage  under  neutral  flags.  They  suo- 
eeeded  in  running  the  blockade  in  fiist  steamers  to  Havana.  At  Havana,  their  char- 
acter and  destination  were  of  public  notoriety ;  and  a  United  States  vessel  of  war  was 
there  watching  their  movements.  They  took  passage,  on  their  way  to  Europe,  in 
a  British  steamer,  the  Trent,  bound  fit>m  Havana  to  Nassau,  firom  which  latter  place  a 
regular  line  of  steamers,  connecting  with  the  Trent,  ran  to  England.  Their  character 
and  destination  were  well  known  to  the  agent  and  master  of  the  Trent,  as  well  as  the 
great  interest  felt  by  the  rebels  that  they  should,  and  by  the  United  States  officials 
that  they  should  not,  reach  their  destination  in  safety.  The  Trent  carried  the  regular 
mails  fit)m  the  South  American  continent  and  Cuba  to  England,  to  transfer  them  at 
Kassua  to  the  next  steamer  on  the  route.  She  had  a  large  number  of  passengers, 
most  of  whom  were  also  bound  to  En^and.  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  and  their 
secretaries,  had  despatches  and  instructions  firom  their  own  government,  which  were 
under  their  personal  charge. 

On  the  high  seas,  a  few  hours  before  she  would  reach  Nassau,  she  was  stopped 
and  searched  by  the  United  States  steamer  San  Jacinto,  Captain  Wilkes.  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell  were  found  on  board ;  but  the  despatches  they  secreted,  and  con- 
fided to  some  of  the  passengers  to  be  taken  to  Europe.  There  was  no  evidence  or 
charge  that  the  commander  of  the  Trent  aided  in  the  concealment  or  forwarding  of 
these  despatches.  He  did,  however,  deny  the  right  of  search,  refiised  all  fiicilities  for 
it,  and  obstructed  it  by  every  thing  but  actual  force ;  and  made  it  known  to  Captain 
Wilkes  that  he  yielded  only  to  superior  power,  and  that,  if  made  a  prize,  he  and  his 
crew  would  lend  no  aid  in  carrying  the  Trent  into  port.  Captain  Wilkes  took  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell  and  their  suite  fit)m  the  Trent,  permitted  her  to  proceed  on  her 
passage,  and  carried  his  prisoners  to  the  United  States. 

Earl  Russell,  in  his  demand  upon  the  United  States  Government  (letter  to  Lord 
Lyons,  Nov.  80, 1861),  stated  the  proceeding  as  simply  a  case  of  a  forcible  taking  of 
four  passengers  ttom  an  innocent  British  vessel  at  sea  by  an  American  ship  of  war, 
making  no  reference  to  their  official  character,  or  even  to  their  nationality.  Mr. 
Seward's  reply  (letter  to  Lord  Lyons  of  Dec.  29,  1861)  goes  at  length  into  the 
subject.  He  considers,  first,  whether  these  persons  were,  as  he  terms  it,  contraband  of 
war.  He  cites  Vattel  as  saying,  "  War  allows  us  to  cut  off  fit>m  our  enemy  all  hit 
resources,  and  to  hinder  him  firom  sending  ministers  to  solicit  assistance,"  and  Sir 
William  Scott,  as  saying,  *'  You  may  stop  the  ambassador  of  your  enemy  on  his  pas- 
sage ; "  and  applies  the  test,  in  the  words  of  Sir  William  Scott,  "  If  it  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  the  enemy  that  such  persons  should  be  sent  out  on  the  public  service 
at  the  public  expense,  it  should  afford  equal  ground  of  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  that 
may  be  let  out  for  a  purpose  so  intimately  connected  with  the  hostile  operatLooa  \" 
and  be  comes  to  the  oondnsion,  that  these  persons  were,  ttom  ii2bA  Ti«X»i^  ^'^  ^«a  ^:ffi^c^ 
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enemy's  port.  "  Under  the  present  understanding  of  the  law  of 
nations,  you  cannot  generally  take  the  proceeds  in  •  the  return 
voyage.     From  the  moment  of  quitting  port  on  a  hostile  destina- 

and  destination,  contraband.  Assuming,  then,  which  was  not  denied,  that  Captain 
Wilkes  had  a  right  to  visit  and  search  the  Trent,  as  an  act  of  maritime  belligerencj, 
and  showing  that  he  exercised  the  right  of  search  in  a  proper  nMumer,  he  examinet 
the  last  question,  whether  the  taking  of  these  persons  out  of  the  ship,  by  Captain 
Wilkes,  was  justifiable,  under  the  accepted  law  of  nations. 

He  at  once  disclaims,  what  Lord  Russell  assumed  to  be  the  ground  of  the  act,  a 
right  to  take  rebels  or  other  criminals  or  enemies,  as  such,  from  a  neutral  ressel,  as 
an  exercise  of  ocean  police.  He  states  that  the  whole  course  of  Captain  Wilkes  was 
in  the  exercise  of  a  belligerent  right  of  search  and  capture.  In  this  connection,  be 
alludes  to  the  claim  long  made  and  enforced  by  Great  Britain,  and  resisted  bj  us,  of  a 
right  to  take  her  own  seamen  from  American  vessels.  As  such  seamen  are  not 
enemies,  nor  enemy's  property,  nor  contraband,  the  exercise  of  that  power  was  simply 
an  exercise  of  ocean  police,  for  municipal  purposes,  over  vessels  of  a  foreign  country. 
He  treats  this  reclamation  of  Lord  Russell  as  a  renunciation  of  such  a  claim  in  the 
future  by  Great  Britain ;  and  agrees,  that,  if  such  had  been  the  character  of  Captain 
Wilkes's  act,  it  would  have  been  indefensible.  Having  resolved  the  question  of  con- 
traband in  fiivor  of  the  captors,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
cruiser  which  finds  contraband  persons  on  board  of  a  neutral  vessel.  He  contends  thai 
it  is  clearly  the  right  and  duty  of  the  cruiser  to  make  the  vessel  a  prize,  and  send  her 
in  for  adjudication.  He  adverts  to  the  fact  that,  in  such  cases,  the  prize  proceedings 
can  only  be  against  the  vessel.  A  prize  court  is  not  competent  to  decide  abstracUy  upon 
the  character  of  persons  on  board,  and  decree  them  to  be  either  prize  or  prisoners  of 
war.  Its  only  function  is  to  pronounce  on  property,  whether  it  be  prize  or  no  prize ;  and 
it  passes  upon  the  status  and  character  of  persons,  only  as  means  of  determining  the 
status  and  predicament  of  the  res.  He  remarks  upon  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  such 
a  circuitous  proceeding  as  a  mode  of  determining  the  character  and  fkie  of  persons, 
owing  to  tiie  liability  of  a  defeat  of  the  purpose  by  the  accidents  and  incidents  of  aQ 
trials.  The  vessel  may  be  restored  or  condemned  on  grounds  indei>endent  of  the 
character  of  the  persons  in  question.  The  prize  court  has  no  power  directiy  to  control 
the  persons  found  on  board,  after  their  evidence  is  given,  or  to  restore  them  to  the 
claimants ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  question  must  be  left  to  diplomacy.  Still,  be  con- 
siders that  this  process,  though  unsatisfactory,  is  all  that  the  laws  of  war  hare 
provided,  unless  the  cruiser  can  take  the  contraband  persons  firom  the  vessel  jwre  heliit 
leaving  her  to  proceed  on  her  course. 

As  to  such  a  right,  he  says  that  the  United  States  have  always  denied  iti 
existence,  and  that  to  claim  it  in  this  instance,  would  be  to  reverse  the  whole  conns 
of  our  history.  After  pointing  to  the  evils  that  might  follow  the  exercise  of  the  right, 
he  says,  "  I  think  all  unprejudiced  minds  will  agree,  that,  imperfect  as  the  present 
judicial  remedy  may  be  supposed  to  be,  it  would  be,  as  a  general  practice,  better  to 
follow  it  than  to  adopt  the  summary  one  of  leaving  the  decision  with  tlie  captor,  and 
relying  upon  diplomatic  debate  to  review  his  decision."  Had  the  act  of  Captun 
Wilkes,  therefore,  been  for  the  purpose  of  taking  contraband  persons  out  of  a  nen- 
tral  vessel,  it  would  have  been  disclaimed.  But,  having  been  for  the  pnrpote  of 
making  a  prize  oi  XY\e  N«««el,  "with  the  contraband  persons  on  board,  Mr.  Seward  aail 
proceeds  to  cou«vd<ftt  t>^^  e^^cX.  o.!  ^sSaa  t^<d»A>^  ^\  ^^  ^^vir^.. 
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tion,  indeed,  the  oflfence  is  complete,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
till  the  goods  are  actually  endeavoring  to  enter  the  enemy's  port ; 
but  beyond  that,  if  the  goods  are  not  taken  in  delicto^  and  in  the 

release  of  the  vessel.  The  master  of  the  Trent  made  no  request  or  assent ;  and  the 
release  was  the  act  of  Captain- Wilkes  solely.  Mr.  Seward  then  refers  to  the  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  the  captor  must  send  in  his  prize  for  abjudication,  and  finds  them  all  to 
be  cases  of  substantial  necessity,  excusing  the  performance  of  what  is  else  a  duty.  He 
then  examines  the  statements  of  Captain  Wilkes  as  to  the  motives  which  induced  him 
to  release  the  vessel,  and  finds  that  he  was  governed  mainly  by  a  desire  to  relieve  the 
large  nun^ber  of  passengers,  and  an  unwillingness  to  subject  the  mails  to  the  delays 
consequent  upon  the  sending-in  of  the  vessel ;  although  it  also  appeared  that  the  want 
of  force  to  bring  iii  both  vessels,  conveniently  and  safely,  operated  somewhat  upon  his 
mind.  Mr.  Seward  concludes  that,  while  the  comity  of  Captain  Wilkes,  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  relinquish  for  himself  and  his  crew  their  large  possible  interest  as  captors, 
are  to  be  applauded,  he  did  in  fact,  without  being  aware  of  it,  take  a  step  which 
made  the  detention  and  bringing-in  of  Mason  and  Slidell  ui^ustifiable,  under  those 
rules  of  war  for  which  the  United  States  have  argued,  negotiated,  and  fought. 

Mr.  Seward  concludes  by  declaring  that  the  persons  in  question,  held  as  prisoners 
of  war,  would  be  liberated.  By  an  arrangement  between  Mr.  Seward  and  Lord  Lyons, 
they  were  placed  on  board  an  English  war-vessel,  wliich  took  them  to  Nassau,  the 
port  of  destination  of  the  Trent ;  thus  placing  things,  as  &r  as  possible,  in  statu  quo  ante. 
Earl  Russell,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Lyons,  of  Jan.  23,  1862,  reviews  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Seward  on  the  point  of  the  contraband  character  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  and 
comes  to  a  different  result.  As  the  affair  was  now  settled,  this  letter  was  for  the 
purpose  of  precluding  an  inference,  in  case  of  silence,  that  he  agreed  to  Mr.  Seward's 
position.  He' places  his  argument  on  two  grounds,  — Jirst,  that  the  office  and  character 
of  the  persons  detained  were  not  such  as  to  make  them  contraband ;  and  second, 
that,  if  contraband  in  the  abstract,  tliey  were  not,  on  board  the  Trent,  contraband  in 
Buch  a  sense  as  to  involve  her  in  any  penalties,  since  her  passage  was  between  neutral 
ports.  On  the  first  point,  Earl  Russell  contends  that  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  have 
the  protection  which  is  accorded  to  diplomatic  agents,  by  the  decisions  of  Sir  William 
Scott.  He  argues  that  this  protection  cannot  be  confined  to  persons  who  have  been 
already  received  as  diplomatic  agents,  or  persons  sent  from  regularly  recognized  sover- 
eignties. The  nations  of  Europe  having  recognized  the  Confederate  Government  as 
belligerent,  and  their  subjects  having  many  important  rights  of  person  or  property 
under  the  control  of  that  de  facto  government,  and  the  recognition  of  belligerency 
carrying  with  it  rights  as  well  as  duties,  neutral  nations  have  an  interest  in  such 
imperfect  diplomatic  relations  as  they  may  maintain  with  commissioners  or  other 
diplomatic  agents  from  such  de  facto  governments.  "  It  appears  to  Her  M^esty's 
Government  to  be  a  necessary  and  certain  deduction  from  these  principles,  that  the 
conveyance  of  public  agents  of  this  character  on  their  way  to  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  of  their  credentials  and  despatches  (if  any),  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  a 
violation  of  the  duties  of  neutrality." 

As  to  the  second  point,  that  the  Trent  was  plying  between  neutral  ports,  Earl 
Bussell  seems  to  take  the  broad  ground  that  that  fact  was  conclusive  in  her  fiivor. 
He  reasons  that  a  vessel  cannot  be  considered  as  unlawfully  carrying  contraband,  if 
her  own  destination  is  bona  fide,  and  not  ostensibly  merely,  to  a  neutral  port. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  Trent  as  a  mail-steamer,  Earl  Russell  disclaims  any 
privilege  or  immunity  to  her  firom  search  and  capture,  or  from  tlie  penalties  of  vio- 
lated neutrality,  on  that  ground ;  but,  referring  to  tke  impot\axici^  oi  >i^^  T^\^\3\<ax 
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actual  prosecution  of  such  a  voyage,  the  penalty  is  not  now  gener- 
ally held  to  attach."  (a)  But  the  same  learned  judge  applied  a 
different  rule  in  other  cases  of  contraband,  carried  from  Europe  to 

unobstructed  passage  of  mails,  deprecates  detaining  or  interfering  with  them  "  without 
the  yery  gravest  cause." 

On  the  point  of  the  immunity  of  diplomatic  agents.  Earl  Russell  deniea  the  dis- 
tinction Mr.  Seward  had  made,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Scott's  quotatkni  from 
Yattel :  and  contends  that  Vattel,  in  speaking  of  stopping  "  the  ambassador  of  joor 
enemy  on  his  passage/'  refers  to  the  right  to  do  so,  as  against  your  enemy,  assuming 
that  you  do  it  where  you  have  jurisdiction ;  and  that  Vattel  does  not  deny  a  right  to 
neutrals  to  carry  such  an  ambassador.  He  distinctly  states  that  Great  Britain  win 
not  admit,  in  any  ftiture  case,  that  the  carrying  of  such  agents  on  such  a  royagc, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  a  justifiable  cause  of  capture  of  a  Tessel,  although 
regularly  taken  in  for  adjudication. 

This  celebrated  case  can  be  considered  as  baring  settled  but  one  prindpie,  and 
that  had  substantially  ceased  to  be  a  disputed  question ;  viz.,  that  a  ptAUc  skip,  dkmgk 
of  a  tuUian  at  war,  cannot  take  penons  out  of  a  neutral  vend  at  tea,  wkaUver  may  he 
the  claim  of  her  government  on  those  persons.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Eari  Roi- 
sell,  in  his  demand,  makes  no  reference  to  the  diplomatic  character  of  Mason  and 
SUdell,  or  to  any  special  right  or  exemption  in  this  case.  He  presents  the  naked 
case,  that  a  United  States  ship  of  war  had  taken  persons  from  an  innocent  Britisli 
neutral  vessel  at  sea.  To  his  reclamation  against  such  a  proceeding,  the  United 
States  were  only  too  glad  to  assent ;  considering  it  as  a  triumph  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples, secured  by  their  own  decision,  made  against  a  strong  national  feeling  io 
the  particular  case,  on  the  demand  of  the  only  power  that  had  erer  contended  for  the 
opposite  doctrine. 

Beyond  this,  the  Trent  case  settles  nothing.  Mr.  Seward  considered  the  penoDi 
to  be  contraband  of  war,  from  the  nature  of  their  office  and  the  position  of  the  power 
they  assumed  to  represent.  This  was  denied  by  Earl  Russell,  and  left  unsettled.  Ifr. 
Seward  considered  that  the  termini  of  the  voyage  of  the  Trent  were  immatprial,  ss 
the  destination  of  the  persons  was  certain,  and  she  knowingly  took  them  on  their  wij. 
Earl  Russell  contends  that  the  neutral  termini  were  conclusive  in  her  &vor ;  and  thii 
was  left  unsettled.  Earl  Russell  claimed  for  private  mail-vessels  no  immunity,  bat 
only  a  more  careftd  consideration.  Mr.  Seward  restores  the  persons,  on  the  groood 
that,  if  a  captor  relinquishes  his  prize  without  necessity,  he  cannot  take  persons  or 
cargo  out  of  her  as  contraband,  —  a  principle  well  established  in  the  law  of  natkai> 
But  the  ground  on  which  the  British  Government  put  their  demand,  —  that  peffooi 
could  not  be  taken  out  of  a  neutral  vessel  by  a  beUigerent,  whatever  the  claim  npoa 
them,  —  must  be  considered  as  settling  that  doctrine  in  fiivor  of  the  historical  Ameri- 
can position,  as  there  is  now  no  nation  to  call  it  in  question. 

After  this  analysis  of  the  case  of  the  Trent,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  letters  w^ck 
were  written  to  the  United  States  Government  by  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Aflktn 
of  the  great  neutral  powers  of  Europe,  urging  the  United  States  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  England,  though  well  intended,  were  written  under  a  miscoDceptian  flf 
the  character  of  the  case.  They  were  written  before  hearing  fitym  America,  VKgtm  the 
view  of  the  case  presented  by  England,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  was  simpty  an 
to  take  lebeY  ot  tt«i\OTOXA  c\^afe\A,  or  non-military  enemies,  from  a  neutral 
which  they  note  ^sAaeii^s^ita.  \[i  i^^qsrN.^  w^ra^  vQi\svKMft&.^  Va  an  atton^l  to  i 
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the  East  Indies,  with  false  papers  and  false  destination,  intended 
to  conceal  the  real  object  of  the  expedition,  where  the  return 
cargo,  the  proceeds  of  the  outward  cargo  taken  on  the  retuui  voy- 
age, was  held  liable  to  condemnation.  (6)^® 

an  act  of  ocean  police  over  neutral  vessels.  The  nations  of  Europe  naturally  called 
upon  the  United  States  not  to  reverse  its  whole  policy  and  history,  and  urged 
it  to  adhere  to  those  rights  of  neutrals  for  which  it  had  contended,  in  sympathy 
with  the  continent  of  Europe,  against  England.  The  letter  of  M.  Thouvenel,  of 
Dec.  8,  1861,  is  the  only  one  that  goes  into  tlie  subject  fully ;  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  a  satisfactory  presentation  of  it.  He  first  refers  to  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  in  which  it  was  agreed  tliat  "  the  same  liberty  [freedom 
of  enemy's  property  in  neutral  vessels]  be  extended  to  persons  who  are  on  board  a  free 
ship,  with  this  effect,  —  that,  although  they  be  enemies  to  both  or  either  party,  they 
are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  free  ship  unless  they  are  soldiers,  and  in  actual  service 
of  the  enemies."  (Art.  28  of  convention  of  1798,  and  art.  13  of  convention  of  1800.) 
And,  although  these  articles  were  only  agreements  between  the  two  nations,  and  both 
provisions  had  expired  and  never  been  renewed,  he  contends  that  "  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell  were,  therefore,  by  vurtue  of  this  principle,  .  .  .  perfectly  free  under  the 
neutral  flag  of  England.''  An  existing  treaty  witli  France  would  have  no  effect  upon 
rights  between  us  and  England,  under  general  law ;  and  an  expired  treaty  could  not  do 
less  tlian  have  no  effect.  On  the  question  whether  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  were 
contraband  of  war,  his  ground  is  that  the  right  to  capture,  whatever  their  character, 
is  conclusively  settled  against  tlie  United  States  by  the  fact  that  the  voyage  of  the 
Trent  was  between  neutral  termini.  If  not  contraband,  the  only  remaining  reason  for 
justifying  their  seizure  he  suggests  to  be  the  claim  of  a  right  to  take  them  as  rebels ; 
and  the  objection  to  this  he  puts  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  "  the 

(6)  The  Rosalie  and  Betty,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  ii.  848.  The  Nancy,  lb.  iii.  122. 
The  soundness  of  these  last  decisions  may  be  well  questioned ;  for,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  penalty,  there  must  be,  on  principle,  a  delictum  at  the  moment  of  seizure.  To 
subject  the  property  to  confiscation  whilst  the  offence  no  longer  continues,  would  be  to 
extend  it  indefinitely,  not  only  to  the  return  voyage,  but  to  all  future  cargoes  of  the 
vessel,  which  would  thus  never  be  purified  from  the  contagion  communicated  by  the 
contraband  articles. 

[^^  Neither  the  Rosalie  and  Betty ^  nor  the  Nancy,  to  which  the  author  refers,  were 
decided  on  the  ground  of  contraband.  In  the  Rosalie  and  Betty,  the  court  was  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  vessel  and  cargo  were  both  enemy's  property,  concealed  as 
neutral ;  but,  without  positively  so  deciding,  put  the  judgment  on  tlie  ground  that  they 
were  not  proved  to  be  property  of  the  neutral  claimants,  and  that  the  claimants  had  so 
involved  their  property  with  fraudulent  concealments  and  hostile  interests  as  to  exclude 
them  from  further  proof.  The  Nancy  was  decided  on  the  gromid  that  the  claimants  liad 
been  guilty  of  fraudulent,  deceptive  practices  as  to  the  outward  passage  to  Batavia 
and  the  return  passage,  perhaps  only  to  conceal  tlie  contraband  character  of  the  goods, 
and  were  not  to  be  allowed  further  proof;  and  that  the  proofs  of  neutrality,  as  the  case 
stood,  were  not  satisfactory.  In  fact,  these  are  both  ordinary  cases  of  unsatisfactory 
proof  of  neutral  interests,  and  refusal  of  further  proof  by  reason  of  flraudulent  practices. 
In  the  Nancy,  Sir  W.  Scott  says  that  the  voyage  to  Batavia  and  back  was  made  by 
the  parties  one  enterprise,  one  voyage,  planned  in  Europe,  and  executed  on  the  origiV 
nal  plan,  and  on  one  system  of  concealment  But  notliing  in  either  case  even  teiidfr 
support  the  doctrine  for  which  they  arc  cited  in  the  text.\  —  D. 

65  ^^ 
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The  §  507.  Although  the  general  policy  of  the  American 

niie^"*The  government,  in  its  diplomatic  negotiations,  has  aimed  to 
Commercen.  ijinit  the  Catalogue  of  contraband  by  confining  it  strictly 

principle  which  constitutes  a  ship  to  be  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  country  whose 
flag  she  bears/'  which,  Professor  Bernard  well  says,  "  is  no  principle  at  all,  but  t 
metaphor ;  useful,  like  other  metaphors,  as  presenting  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
a  lively  and  popular  form,  but,  like  them,  unfit  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  argument" 
M.  Thouvenel,  therefore,  for  the  solution  of  a  question  of  war-righta  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  furnishes  only  an  expired  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  an  unsound  and  inapplicable  rule  as  to  neutral  termini,  and  t 
metaphor. 

The  letters  from  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  other  European  powers  were  in 
general  terms,  and  evidently  on  the  assumption  that  the  act  was  simply  an  attempt  to 
take  from  neutral  vessels  persons  on  whom  we  made  a  claim,  and  similar  to  the  taking 
of  her  seamen  from  our  vessels  by  Great  Britain.  As  the  United  States  considered 
the  only  doubtf^il  question  of  law  involved  to  be,  whether  the  knowingly  carrying 
these  persons  would  have  justified  Captain  Wilkes  in'  ftiaking  a  prize  of  the  Trent 
and  taking  her  in  for  abjudication,  these  letters,  including  that  of  M.  Thouvenel,  were 
mainly  diverso  intuitu^  and  threw  no  hght  on  that  question,  as  far  as  they  touched  it 
They  were  not  received  by  Mr.  Seward  until  his  course  had  been  decided  upon  (Mr. 
Seward  to  M.  Mercier,  Dec.  27, 18C1) ;  but  they  were  courteously  acknowledged,  and, 
at  least,  are  evidence  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  continental  powers  on  tlie  sulgect 
of  the  freedom  of  neutral  vessels. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  the  machinery  of  prize  courts  to  a  case  like  that  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  will  be  seen  if  we  suppose  Captain  Wilkes  to  have  taken 
the  Trent  into  port  for  adjudication.  Proceedings  could  not  be  had  against  tbe 
persons,  but  only  against  tbe  vessel ;  and  the  only  question  for  tlie  court  would  be, 
whether  tbe  Trent  was  or  was  not  good  prize.  If  she  were  condemned  for  resisting  i 
proper  search,  or  for  fraudulent  concealment  of  despatches  or  persons,  or  for  any  groM 
misconduct  of  her  master  in  discliarge  of  his  duties  to  the  court,  the  decision  voold 
not  settle  the  question  of  the  persons.  If  the  owners  of  the  Trent  should  be  permitted 
to  take  her,  before  decision,  upon  giving  stipulation  for  her  value,  or  if  she  should  be 
sold  by  consent  or  by  order  of  court,  and  the  proceeds  substituted  for  the  vessel,  tbe 
cause  would  degenerate  into  a  contest  for  a  given  sum  of  money.  Whether  the  final 
decree  should  be  of  condemnation  or  restitution,  and  whether  the  vessel  were  sold,  or 
remained  in  specie,  tbe  result  would  only  be  to  give  her  or  her  value  to  the  United 
States  or  to  the  British  owners.  And  where  would  be  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell, 
and  how  would  tlicy  be  afiected  ?  They  could  not  be  condemne<i  or  released  by  the 
court.  They  would  doubtless  have  been  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  United  States 
Government.  If  the  court  had  condemned  the  vessel  on  the  ground  of  canring 
noxious  persons,  the  United  States  would  have  a  decision  of  its  court  to  adduce, 
in  refusing  to  give  them  up.  if  tlie  decision  should  be  in  favor  of  the  vessel,  ber 
owners  might  not  demand  back  her  passengers  in  statu  quo  atUe,  and  could  not  be 
compelled  to  make  the  demand ;  nor,  if  made,  could  a  prize  court  enforce  it.  In  the 
event  of  a  decision  fiivorable  to  the  captors,  the  case  of  the  persons  would  still  be  t 
diplomatic  one.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  probably,  but  not  certainty,  the 
prize  court  YfovAd  decide  the  question  of  property,  by  determining  the  legally  or 
illegality  of  t)\^  iieM\i«V%  wiX.  'm  Q»xty\n%>i^^\RKV!iQa^ — that  is,  whether  the 
rendered  was  a  conMaXsand  %«r«v»  \  wA,\ii^a?«x  ^-h^qN.^'^^a  xw^  ^san^aeuBMili 
have  had  ail  ^ey  eNct  Y«.n<6  m  %xiy  cw»  oil  w^xsa^Nsi^^.— ^^^i«e«6««.^^V 
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to  munitions  of  war,  excluding  all  articles  of  promiscuous  use, 
a  remarkable  case  occurred  during  the  late  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

cot's  prize  tribunal,  to  affect  and  qualify  their  sorereign  relations.  That  this  is  a 
valuable  process  to  preserve  peace,  satisfy  conflicting  opinions,  and  deter  cruisers 
from  illegal  acts,  all  experience  shows.  That  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  unsatisfactory  in 
a  question  of  rights  and  liabilities  of  persons,  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  still,  as  Mr.  Seward 
remarks,  "  it  would  be  better  to  follow  it,  than  to  adopt  the  summary  one  of  leaving 
the  decision  to  the  captor,  and  relying  upon  diplomatic  debates  to  review  it." 

But,  what  would  probably  have  been  the  decision  of  an  American  prize  court  ?  It 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  general  right  to  stop  and  search  private  neutral  vessels, 
whether  they  carried  jmssengers  and  mails  or  not,  would  be  unquestioned ;  and  that 
the  validity  of  the  capture  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  act  of  tlie  Trent 
in  giving  transport  to  these  persons  and  their  despatches.  It  could  not  be  pretend- 
ed, upon  the  facts,  that  the  Trent  herself  had  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy's  government  as  a  transport,  within  the  scope  of  the  cases  of  the  Carolina, 
Friendship,  and  Orozembo,  sb  as  to  make  her  enemy's  property.  If  the  court  saw 
no  proof  of  fraudulent  concealment  of  persons  or  papers  by  the  Trent  herself,  or 
of  neglect  or  refusal  to  give  up  papers  known  to  be  of  importance  and  the  objects  of 
search  or  proper  objects  of  evidence,  the  case  would  not  necessarily  come  within  the 
rule  of  the  Constantia,  Hope,  and  Susan,  There  is  no  decided  case  in  England  or 
America,  that  required  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  even  if  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Slideil  had  not  the  immunity  of  diplomatic  persons. 

The  decisions  bearing  upon  the  cause  would  have  been  those  of  the  Caroline^ 
Madisonf  and  Rapid.  They  would  have  touched  the  question,  whether  the  men  and 
their  papers  were  entitled  to  diplomatic  immunity,  but  would  not  have  decided  it. 
If  the  Confederacy  had  been  a  recognized  State,  and  the  passengers  simply  dip- 
lomatic agents,  they  would  have  had  that  immunity,  unless  the  distinction  referred 
to  by  Sir  William  Scott,  quoting  Vattel,  should  be  sustained,  —  between  an  enemy's 
ambassador  once  received  by  the  neutral,  and  one  on  his  way  to  his  post  at  the  neutral 
court,  whose  reception  has  not  been  passed  upon  by  tlie  neutral.  This  is  a  practicable 
distinction,  and  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Wlieaton  in  the  text.  It  has,  too,  in  its  favor  the 
argument  that  it  is  not  certain  that  the  neutral  to  whom  he  is  accredited  will  receive  the 
ambassador,  as  that  is  always  at  the  option  of  a  nation ;  and,  before  he  is  received, 
the  neutral  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  vested  interest  in  his  agency,  nor,  which  is  more, 
can  the  capturing  power  be  said  to  have  the  neutral's  good  faith  to  rely  u|)on  that 
the  ambassador  is  not  on  a  noxious  errand  solely.  Yet,  it  cannot  but  be  doubted 
whether  Vattel  intended  to  assert  the  right  to  seize  a  diplomatic  agent,  on  his  way  to 
his  post,  from  a  neutral  vessel,  and  that  the  conveying  him  by  a  neutral  was  a  viola- 
tion of  neutrality.  And  it  will  be  contended  that  the  convenience  of  nations  requires 
that  all  Itond  Jide  diplomatic  agents  shall  be  protected  eundo  et  redeundo. «  The  prize 
courts,  when  the  case  shall  arise,  will  be  obliged  to  decide  that  question  substantially 
on  principle,  and  without  a  direct  precedent. 

But,  in  the  Trent  case,  the  further  question  would  have  been  presented,  whether 
these  officials  could  have  the  immunity  of  diplomatic  agents  at  all,  if  the  asserted 
distinction  from  Vattel  was  denied.  That  point  certainly  would  have  called  for  an 
original  decision,  without  direct  authority.  Their  position  was  sui  generis.  The 
power  they  were  sent  to  act  for,  was  not  recognized  by  any  nation  as  a  State  ;  and  it 
would  be  argued  that  their  agency  was  not  an  ordinary  one  of  established  frieudly 
dix>k>macy  in  which  neutrals  arc  interested,  but  an  agency  to  obVam  «A!\  QXyranAXsrc 
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latter  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  adopt  all  the  principles  of 
Sir  TV.  Scott,  as  to  provisions  becoming  contraband  under  certain 
circumstances.     But  as  that  was  not  the  case  of  a  cargo  of  neutral 

insurrection,  coupled  with  and  covered  by  a  possible  future  diplomatic  character,  in 
case  the  nations  of  Europe  should  recognize  the  Confederacy,  or  otherwise  receive  its 
agents  in  some  qualified  capacity. 

As  the  official  character  of  these  persons,  the  general  nature  of  their  mission,  and 
the  probable  general  character  of  their  papers,  and  the  termini  of  their  journey,  were 
well  known  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  Trent,  and  they  took  them  on  board 
knowingly  and  voluntarily  to  frank  tliem  under  the  neutral  flag  over  a  part  of  their 
hazardous  passage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  &te  of  the  Trent  would  have  been 
the  same,  whether  her  termini  were  neutral  or  hostile  ports.  ( See  the  Rapid,  Edwards* 
228,  and  Professor  Bernard's  pamphlet  on  the  Trent  Question,  28-<81.)  The  mets- 
phor  of  "  neutral  territory  "  would  give  no  aid ;  for  the  obstinate  question  remains, 
what  kind  of  acts  may  or  may  not  be  done  wiUi  impunity  by  this  bit  of  neutral  ter- 
ritory which  is  found  afloat  on  the  common  territory  of  aU  nations. 

The  case  of  the  Trent  has  called  fortli  pamphlets  from  several  writers  on  public 
law.  Professor  Bernard  is  of  opinion  that  the  decisions  of  courts  have  limited  con- 
demnations to  cases  of  vessels  practically  in  tlie  enemy's  service  as  transports,  or  of 
vessels  which  have  carried  noxious  persons  or  papers  for  the  enemy's  government 
or  its  agents,  either  with  the  knowledge  of  their  character,  or  under  circumstances 
aflTecting  them  with  presumed  knowledge ;  and  that  the  place  where,  and  pertoas 
from  whom,  the  vessel  receives  the  noxious  articles,  and  the  place  or  person  to  whom 
they  arc  to  be  delivered,  as  well  as  the  apparent  character  of  tlie  despatches  them- 
selves, are  only  evidential  facts  tending  to  affect  the  neutral  with  knowledge,  or  to  pat 
him  upon  the  duty  of  inquiry.  He  does  not  think  that  the  right  to  take  military  perMos 
from  neutral  vessels,  independently  of  the  capture  of  the  vessels  as  prize,  has  ever 
existed  as  a  principle  of  modem  international  law,  notwithstanding  the  language  of 
the  treaties  on  that  subject.  Historicus  (Mr.  Harcourt)  does  not  diflRsr  much  fhxn 
Professor  Bernard,  except  that,  by  his  early  position  on  the  subject  of  the  destinatioQ 
of  the  Trent,  he  seemed  rather  to  connect  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  *'  oontinnoiu 
voyages,"  applied  where  the  final  destination  of  cargo  is  in  doubt.  M.  HautefeuiOe'i 
pamphlet  sounds  strangely  in  the  ears  of  an  American  or  Englishman  accustomed 
to  the  training  of  judicial  discussions  or  to  the  stem  facts  of  maritime  beliigerencj. 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  his  position  :  (1)  The  olject  of  search  ia  to  deternuDe 
two  things,  — Jirstj  whether  the  vessel  is  neutral  or  enemy's  property ;  and,  mcmd, 
whether  it  is  carrying  contraband.  On  the  question  of  enemy  or  neutral  property, 
he  says,  "  The  proof  is  by  production  of  the  ship's  papers,  to  which  implicit  fiuth 
must  be  given.  .  .  .  When  it  is  proved,  by  these  documents,  that  the  vessel  ia  neutrd 
and  bound  to  a  neutral  country,  the  visiting  vessel  ought  immediately  to  withdraw." 
In  fact,  he  ijiakes  the  papers  produced  conclusive.  (2)  As  to  the  carrying  of  ooaCnh 
band,  he  says  distinctly  that  destination  to  an  enemy's  port  is  essential  to  aflect  the 
cargo  as  contraband ;  and,  as  to  the  destination,  he  says,  "  When  a  veasel,  reoogniaed 
as  a  neutral  one,  is  going  towards  a  harbor  belonging  to  the  enemy,  it  is  necessuy 
to  obtain  the  certainty  that  it  does  not  carry  contraband  of  war.  The  ship's  papen 
relating  to  the  cargo  will  prove  this :  and  their  statement  is  to  be  beUeved ;  and  «c«yy 
other  mode  of  verijication  is  absoluteiy  prohibited"  (8)  As  to  the  destinatioD  of  the 
M.  Hautefe^\e  aasximea  i\vaX,Vi  «.\k^>Q\^  ^^"(coa.^sgl  d<[Kt  not  appear  finom  tlw 
course,  these  papeT%  wee  wa<3LM%vie.  V^^  ^  v»  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^as^^SBn^ 
lays  down  tA\e  T>iV^x:^X  Xi^e  wm%«  m\»X  %\«^^^\fci^wA.^^T»^^ 
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property,  supposed  to  be  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation  as  con- 
traband of  war,  but  of  a  cargo  of  enemy* %  property  going  for  the 
supply  of  the  enemy's  naval  and  military  forces,  and  clearly  liable 

and  says  this  is  settled  by  "  international  jorispradence."  Neither  the  master  nor  any 
of  the  crew  can  be  summoned  on  deck ;  and  the  search  is  confined  to  an  examination 
of  papers  produced,  and  they  are  conclusive.  (6)  He  seems  to  admit  that,  by  force  of 
the  old  international  law,  modified  by  treaties,  a  belligerent  can  take  from  a  neutral 
vessel  "  military  persons  .  .  .  actually  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,"  without  making 
the  vessel  a  prize,  but  no  other  persons.  (6)  "In  no  case  can  these  be  contraband 
of  war,  if  a  neutral  vessel  is  sailing  between  neutral  ports."  (7)  No  carrying  of 
despatches  only  for  the  enemy's  government  by  a  neutral,  whatever  their  character  or 
circumstances,  can  affect  the  neutral  vessel,  unless  she  is  fireighted  expressly  for  the 
service  of  a  belligerent  government  as  a  transport  or  packet. 

'Whatever  argument  may  be  made  in  favor  of  these  propositions  as  suggestions 
for  a  new  code,  they  do  not,  any  of  them,  sound  familiar  to  a  student  of  international 
law  as  it  is. 

In  order  to  present  the  points  of  law  involved  in  the  case  of  the  Trent  as  abstractly 
as  possible,  every  fact  not  neccssaiy  to  their  solution  has,  so  far,  been  omitted.  But  the 
mode  of  the  demand  made,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  are  important  as  illus- 
trating international  negotiations,  and  the  duties  and  practice  of  leading  nations  in  like 
cases.  And  perhaps  the  case  derived  its  cliief  significance,  at  the  time,  from  the  political 
consequences  it  threatened,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  met  and  disposed  of. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thidg  in  peace,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  common  thing  in  war, 
for  the  commander  of  some  detached  cruiser  to  do  an  act  toward  a  neutral  of  doubtful 
legality,  or  even  clearly  inadmissible  by  the  law  of  nations.  If  the  party  injured 
complains  to  liis  own  government,  the  regular  and  proper  course  for  a  fiiiendly  power 
is  to  bring  the  act  to  the  attention  of  the  government  of  the  offending  vessel,  assuming 
that  it  was  not  in  pursuance  of  instructions,  and  will  not  be  approved.  Settlements  of 
the  acts  of  detached  military  ofiicers  are  constantly  made  in  this  friendly  and  pacific 
manner.  For  a  nation,  on  the  mere  hearing  of  one  such  detached  act,  to  rush  into 
war,  or  to  throw  itself  into  the  attitude  and  menace  of  war,  without  waiting  to  hear 
from  the  government  of  the  offending  vessel,  could  not  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
tlicory  of  friendly  intentions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1861,  the  news  reached  London  that  a  British 
steamer  had  been  boarded  by  a  United  States  sloop-of-war,  and  four  persons,  emissa- 
ries from  the  rebel  government  to  Europe,  taken  from  her.  At  first,  the  British 
journals  were  inclined  to  consider  the  act  as  within  the  outside  limits  of  British  prece- 
dents, though  rather  hard  to  submit  to.  But  the  British  Government  made  it  known 
that  war  was  apprehended,  hurried  off*  a  large  military  force  to  its  American  prov- 
inces, and  made  general  and  active  preparations  for  war.  "  Tro^^  were  despatched  to 
Canada  witli  all  possible  expedition,  and  that  brave  and  loyal  colony  called  out  its 
militia  and  volunteers.  Our  dockyards  resounded  with  the  din  of  workmen  getting 
vessels  fitted  for  sea :  and  there  was  but  one  feeling,  which  animated  all  classes  and 
parties  in  the  country ;  and  that  was  a  determination  to  vindicate  our  insulted  honor, 
and  uphold  the  inviolability  of  the  national  flag."  (British  Annual  Register,  1861, 
p.  264.) 

Of  course  the  agents  of  the  rebels,  and  all  their  well-wishers,  made  the  most  of 
this  feeling,  to  bring  about  a  war ;  but  the  British  people  generally  did  not  see,  in  tho 
isolated  act  of  a  commander  of  a  vessel,  cause  for  so  instant  and  peremptory  a  threA-'^ 
of  war,  and  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  government  was  in  ^oaft^%«iati  o^  VoS^oTrssva^ 
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to  condemnation,  the  question  was,  whetjjer  the  neutral  master  was 
entitled  to  his  freight,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  transportation  of 
innocent  articles  of  enemy's  property ;  and  it  was  not  essential  to 

lion,  not  made  known  to  the  public,  which  compelled  them  to  this  coune,  as  a 
measure  in  anticipation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  And  such  was 
the  general  belief.  On  the  30th  NoTember,  Lord  Russell  wrote  to  Lord  Ljoos, 
instructing  him  to  demand  of  the  United  States  *'  such  redress  as  would  alone  satisfr 
the  British  nation;  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  four  gentlemen,  and  a  suitable 
apology  for  the  aggression  which  had  been -committed."  Lord  Lyons  was  instructed, 
"  Should  Mr.  Seward  ask  for  delay,  in  order  that  this  grave  and  painful  matter  should 
be  dehberately  considered,  you  will  consent  to  a  delay  not  exceeding  seven  days. 
If  at  the  end  of  that  time  no  answer  is  given,  or  if  any  other  answer  is  given  except 
tliat  of  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Her  Mi\jesty's  Government,  your  lordship 
is  instructed  to  leave  Washington,  with  all  the  members  of  your  legation,  bringiiig 
with  you  the  arcliives  of  the  legation,  and  to  repair  immediately  to  London.  Yon  will 
communicate  with  Vice-Admiral  Sir  A.  Milne  immediately  upon  receiving  the  answer 
of  the  American  Government ;  and  you  will  send  him  a  copy  of  that  answer,  together 
with  such  observations  as  you  may  think  fit  to  make.  You  #ill  also  give  ail  the 
information  in  your  power  to  the  governors  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Jamaica,  Bermuda,  and  such  other  of  Her  Migesty's  possessions  as  may  be  within 
your  reach." 

It  will  be  seen,  that  no  proposal  of  arbitration  or  of  ftirther  discussion,  whatever 
might  be  the  facts  stated  or  reasons  suggested  by  Mr.  Seward,  was  to  be  received. 
It  was  instant  and  complete  compliance  by  restoration  and  apology,  or  a  breach,  — 
indeed,  it  is  as  well  to  say  plainly,  or  wab. 

At  this  tin)^,  the  United  States  was  straining  its  utmost  eflforts  to  subdue  a  rebel- 
lion of  gigantic  proportions.  Its  navy  was  not  then  sufficient  to  blockade  the  entire 
Southern  coast,  and  its  armies  were  slowly  gathering  from  the  people ;  and  all,  sod 
more  than  all  the  forces  collected  were  required  for  the  civil  war.  It  was  well  unde^ 
stood  that  the  necessity  of  preparing  to  meet  England  at  that  moment,  in  even  t 
probable  or  possible  war  by  sea  and  land,  would  require  the  ndsing  of  the  blockaJe, 
the  withdrawal  of  a  large  part  of  our  troops  from  the  Southern  frontier,  and,  substan- 
tially, the  leaving  of  the  Confederates  to  a  de  facto  independence.  A  war,  of  coarse, 
made  them  the  allies  of  England,  and  secured  their  recognition  as  a  sovereignty. 

This  was  the  attitude  in  which  the  British  Government  placed  itself  on  the  30di 
November,  immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  affiiir  of  the  Trent,  and  before  of/pot- 
tunity  to  hear  a  word  from  America.  They  did  not  suspect  the  act  to  have  been  in 
pursuance  of  instructions ;  for,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Lyons,  Earl  Russell  says, "  Her 
M^esty's  Government  are  willing  to  believe  that  tlie  United  States  naval  officer  who 
committed  this  aggression  was  not  acting  in  compliance  with  any  authority  of  hii 
government." 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  reached  Washington  about 
the  same  time  that  it  reached  London.  On  the  same  day  (Nov.  80)  that  Lord  Rot- 
sell  wrote  his  peremptory  demand  from  London,  Mr.  Seward  wrote  from  Washing- 
ton to  Mr.  Adams  a  letter  on  otlier  matters,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  arrival  of  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  and  says  that  he  acted  "  without  any  instructions  from  the  government; " 
and  adds,  '*  We  have  done  nothing  on  the  subject  to  anticipate  the  discassioo ; "  mi 
ezpreBBes  the  Yio^,  \)^X  \x  m>\  Xv^  ^'  \&sx  «xA  dk^^osed  of  in  &6  spirit  of  InnMBi 
and  Cbriatian  na^ona."    Oxi  VJftft  woaa  ^i  V>i^.\^\  '^AX\Asi^\j)«sBDg|  r^^  |i  Mi; 
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the  determination  of  the  case  to  consider  under  what  circum- 
stances articles  andpitis  ustls  might  become  contraband.  Upon 
the  actual  question  before  the  court,  it  seems  there  would  have 

ird.  And,  on  the  same  daj,  Earl  Russell,  after  hearing  Mr.  Seward's  letter,  writes 
to  Lord  Lyons  that  he  understood  Mr.  Seward  to  "  affirm  that  no  instructions  were 
given  to  Captain  Wilkes  which  authorized  him  to  act  in  the  manner  he  had  done ; 
neither  had  the  United  States  GoTemment  committed  itself  with  regard  to  any 
decision  upon  the  character  of  that  act,  but  waited  for  any  representation  the  British 
Government  might  make  before  coming  to  any  positive  decision." 

From  these  singular  coincidences  of  dates,  each  side  acting  without  hearing  from 
the  other,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  case  which  called  for,  or 
Aimished  an  excuse  for,  a  menace  of  war.  It  was  the  ordinary  case  of  the  act  of  a 
detached  officer,  not  in  pursuance  of  instructions,  and  not  adopted,  nor  supposed  to  be 
adopted,  by  his  country.  Had  the  British  Government  had  any  reason  to  suppose 
otherwise,  it  would  have  been  removed  by  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Seward  of  the  80th  No- 
vember ;  but  that  it  did  not  suppose  otherwise,  appears  from  the  passage  in  Earl  Rus- 
sell's first  letter  to  Lord  Lyons,  just  cited.  The  sudden  preparation  for  war  in  England 
created  an  alarm,  as  it  spread  wherever  there  were  British  possessions  in  the  world, 
which  would  have  been  quieted  had  that  government  made  known  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Seward's  letter.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  its  publication  would  have  removed  the 
only  basis  for  the  war-feeling  in  England,  —  viz.,  the  belief  that  the  act  of  Captain 
Wilkes  was  ordered  or  adopted  by  the  American  Government  as  an  intentional  in- 
sult to  the  British  flag ;  and  would  have  shown  that  the  subject  had  always  rested  on 
the  ordinary  basis  for  friendly  diplomatic  correspondence.  The  British  Government 
took  the  responsibility  of  witliholding  this  intelligence ;  and  diplomatic  etiquette  did 
not  permit  its  publication  by  Mr.  Adams  in  England.  When  rumors  that  such  a 
letter  had  been  received  got  abroad,  a  leading  journal  made  what  was  understood  to 
be  a  denial  of  the  £Eu:t ;  and  the  British  people  were  left  to  the  suspicion,  until  after 
the  news  of  the  settlement  reached  them  (which  was  the  middle  of  January),  that  the 
act  complained  of  was  a  national  act  predetermined  or  adopted,  leaving  no  alternative 
for  England  but  war  or  acquiescence.  In  the  subsequent  parliamentary  debates,  and 
by  later  writers  in  England,  the  government  has  been  much  censtured  for  withholding 
this  intelligence.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  so  long  as  they  were  uncertain 
whether  their  menace  of  war  might  not  lead  to  war,  they  could  not  afibrd  to  withdraw 
the  chief  motive  for  the  war-spirit  in  the  British  people,  and  to  admit  that  their 
warlike  demonstration  had  been  needless.  Their  popular  support  depended  upon 
a  general  belief  in  a  necessity  for  their  having  accompanied  their  demand  with  the 
preparations  and  menace  of  war. 

When  the  news  of  this  demand  and  demonstration  of  war  reached  the  United 
States,  it  caused  great  popular  excitement  Had  the  United  States  been  at  peace, 
such  a  course  of  action  would  have  been  unaccountable,  and  reasons  for  it  would  have 
been  sought.  But,  as  things  stood,  it  did  not  require  actual  war  with  England  to 
compel  the  raising  of  the  blockade,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  chief  part  of  the  army 
from  the  South,  thus  efiecting  the  success  of  the  rebellion  and  the  severance  of 
the  republic.  The  necessity  of  preparing  for  a  probable  war,  was  sufficient  The 
general  belief  that  the  course  of  the  British  Government  was  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose, made  the  duty  of  the  American  Government  as  difficult  of  performance  as 
possible;  there  being  nothing  statesmen  more  shun  than  the  appearance  of  having 
acted  under  foreign  menace.  The  President  and  Mr.  Seward  met  the  questioo. 
with  calmness,  and  decided  it  on  principle ;  and  Mr.  Seward  was  able,  in.  V^  V^xxec 
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been  no  diflference  of  opinion  among  the  American  judges  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  war ;  all  of  them  concurring  in  the  principle, 
that  a  neutral,  carrying  supplies  for  the  enemy's  naval  or  military 

appeal  at  once  to  the  pride  and  magnanimity  of  the  people,  by  showing  the  act  of 
surrender  to  be,  in  truth,  a  triumph  of  American  international  ideas  oyer  those  formerlj 
held  by  England,  in  the  cause  of  neutral  rights,  by  a  decision  against  our  own  leelingt 
and  interests  in  the  particular  case.  The  result  was  soon  acquiesced  in  as  right, 
and,  indeed,  became  a  subject  of  gratulation.  To  follow  further  the  effect  of  the  ooune 
of  the  two  governments  upon  the  feeling  of  the  two  countries  towards  each  other, 
would  be  entering  upon  political  history. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Lord  Lyons,  he  had  the  satis&ction  of 
offering  to  a  part  of  the  British  foroes  despatched  to  Canada,  in  support  of  Lord  Bus- 
sell's  demand,  a  transit  through  the  State  of  Maine,  from  Portland,  over  the  Gnmd 
Trunk  Railroad,  to  save  them  "  the  risk  and  suffering  which  might  be  feared,  if  they 
were  left  to  make  their  way,  in  an  inclement  season,  through  the  ice  and  snow  of  a 
northern  Canadian  voyage."  (Mr.  Seward  to  the  Grovemor  of  Blaine,  Jan.  17,  1862. 
Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams,  Feb.  4,  1862.) 

The  Right  of  a  Belligerent  to  take  Noxious  Persons  from  an  Innocent  NewtroU  VesstL 
Although  the  United  States  disclaimed  such  a  right,  and  the  demand  by  Great  Britain 
clearly  renounced  any  such  claim,  the  subject  requires  separate  consideration.  It  does 
not  raise  a  question  of  capturing  the  vessel  for  a  violation  of  neutrality,  but  a  right  of 
the  belligerent  to  take  off  such  persons  for  his  own  benefit,  without  reference  to  the 
quality  of  the  neutral's  act,  as  being  done  intentionally,  or  in  justifiable  ignorance  of 
the  character  of  his  passengers.  Nor  does  it  involve  the  right,  once  asserted  by  Great 
Britain,  to  take  her  own  seamen  from  a  neutral  vessel ;  for  that  is  not  a  belligerent 
right,  but  an  exercise  of  police  power  for  municipal  purposes.  The  doubt  on  the 
question  propounded  arises  chiefly  from  the  fiu;t  that  great  numbers  of  treaties  have 
provided  that  the  persons  of  enemies  shall  not  be  taken  from  free  ships,  unless  tMey  be 
military  men  in  the  actual  service  of  the  enemy  ;  seeming  to  imply,  not  only  that  the  latta 
may  be  so  taken,  but  also  that,  without  this  provision,  any  enemy  could  be  so  taken, 
whether  a  military  man  or  not.  The  first  trace  of  this  provision  is  in  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  of  1675.  In  a  clause  of  that  treaty, 
which  secures  freedom  to  carry  enemy  goods  not  contraband  in  neutral  vessels,  is  the 
further  provision  that  either  party  to  the  treaty  may  carry  in  their  vessels  the  subjects 
of  an  enemy  of  the  other  party,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  taken  or  forced  therefitm 
tmless  they  be  military  commanders  or  oflicials,  —  '*  nee  eos  inde  evelli  aut  anferri 
licebit,  exceptis  tantum  ducibus  sive  offlcialibus  hostilibus."  (Dumont,  Corps  DipL 
vii.  316.)  It  next  appears  in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678,  at  the  end  of  art.  22,— 
**  And,  as  it  has  been  provided  above  that  a  free  ship  shall  be  fi'ee  to  carry  her  cargo, 
it  is  further  agreed  that  this  liberty  shall  extend  also  to  persons  who  shall  be  found 
in  a  free  ship,  to  the  effect  that  although  they  be  enemies  of  one  or  the  otlier  of  the 
contracting  parties,  yet,  when  in  a  neutral  vessel,  they  shall  not  be  taken  therefrom, 
provided  they  be  not  military  persons,  and  effectively  in  the  service  of  the  enemy." 
This  clause  was  copied  into  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Holland  of  the  next 
year ;  into  the  commercial  treaty  of  Kyswick  of  1697  ;  into  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  of 
1718,  between  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  France  and  England;  and  into  the 
treaty  of  1739  between  France  and  the  United  Frovmces.  The  only  diange  is,  thit 
"  actueUement  au  ftei\vQ^  ^^«dL\\a  ^\i\i«csA]^"  v&  substituted  fbr  "  elfectiremcBi  m 
service,  &X5."     T\\\ft  cAawaft  \a  «\%o  Vjv  ^'^  Xswafc?  \»\:fi^\\.^^TW5s»  we^'^^aaoSsRocc of  VM* 
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forces,  does,  under  the  mildest  interpretation  of  international  law, 
expose  himself  to  the  loss  of  freight.  But  the  case  was  that  of 
a  Swedish  vessel,  captured  by  an  American  cruiser,  in  the  act 

United  States  of  1778  and  1800,  between  the  United  States  and  Holland  in  1782,  be- 
tween tbe  United  Staites  and  Sweden  in  1788  and  1816,  the  United  States  and  Prussia 
of  1785 ;  the  treaty  between  France  and  England  of  1786,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  of  1795  and  1819,  and  in  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  with 
Colombia  in  1824,  Central  America  in  1825,  BrazU  in  1828,  Mexico  in  1881,  Chili  in 
1882,  Peru  in  1851,  Yenzuela  in  1886,  and,  in  &ct,  with  nearly  if  not  aU  the  South 
American  States.  In  the  French  and  English  treaty  of  1786  is  added,  after  the 
words  '' actuellement  au  service  desdits  ennemis,"  the  words,  "et  se  transportant 
pour  etre  employds  comme  militaires  dans  leurs  flottes  ou  dans  leurs  anobdes "  ;  and 
in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Hamburg  of  1769,  after  the  words  "  au  service  des 
ennemis,"  is  added,  "  auquel  cas,  ils  seront  fiiits  prisonniers  de  guerre."  The  clause 
does  not  exist  in  any  form  in  any  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
(D'Hauterive  et  de  Cussy,  tom.  ii.  91,  104,  270;  tom.  iii.  445.  Dumont,  vii.  i.  866, 
440;  ii.  889.    United  States  Laws  and  Treaties,  viii.  passim.) 

Upon  the  effect  of  these  treaties.  Professor  Bernard  (Case  of  the  Trent,  14-20)  has 
presented  important  considerations.  He  argues  that  if  this  clause  had  appeared  first 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  inference  would  be  that,  at  that  time,  the  right  to  take 
the  persons  of  enemies,  not  being  soldiers  in  actual  service,  was,  at  least,  so  &r  matter 
of  doubt  as  to  require  or  justify  its  exclusion  in  terms ;  but  that,  as  it  had  its  origin 
some  two  hundred  years  ago,  —  when  the  authority  and  necessity  of  prize  a^judica^ 
tions  were  not  so  well  settled  and  understood  as  now,  and  the  claims  of  belligerents  to 
interdict  neutral  intercourse  with  their  enemies,  and  neutral  carrying-trade  of  persons 
and  goods,  were  almost  unlimited,  and  their  practice  loose  and  irregular,  and  their 
rights  but  little  settled,  and  when  the  precaution  was  reasonable,  —  the  fact  that  the 
clause  has  been  copied  out  in  later  treaties,  or  rather  not  omitted,  does  not  require 
the  admission  that  the  clause  is  now  necessary,  and  that  the  law  of  nations  would 
permit  non-military  persons  to  be  so  taken,  as  the  law  is  now  understood  and  acted 
upon  between  nations  not  parties  to  a  treaty  having  such  a  preventive  clause. 

The  question  remains,  How  does  the  existence  and  history  of  this  clause  bear  upon 
military  persons  in  actual  service  found  in  neutral  vessels  ? 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  as  between  nations  parties  to  such  a  treaty,  it  is  admitted 
that  a  class  of  hostile  persons,  of  a  defined  character  and  in  a  defined  predicament,  may 
be  "  taken  out" — "  enlevds  "  **  tirds  "  " avelli  aut  auferri "  — from  the  neutral  vessel. 
If  nations  have  seen  fit  to  continue  these  treaties,  they  must  be  held  to  intend  the  same 
meaning,  and  though,  where  doubtful,  to  be  always  construed  in  favor  of  liberty  of  per- 
sons and  of  neutrals,  yet  to  be  &irly  construed  towards  the  party  involved  in  war.  M. 
Hautefeuille,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Trent  case,  admits  by  implication,  that,  if  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell  had  been  military  persons,  and  so  in  actual  service  as  to  come  within 
the  terms  of  this  clause,  they  could  have  been  taken  from  the  Trent,  although  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  not  parties  to  such  a  treaty ;  for  he  considers,  as 
M.  Thouvenel  in  his  letter  to  M.  Merder  of  Dec.  8, 1862,  seems  also  to  consider, 
that  these  treaties  explain  and  exhibit  the  international  law.  A  fortiori^  these  distin- 
guished writers  would  admit  the  legality  of  the  act  between  parties  to  such  a  treaty. 
(See  also  Hautefeuille,  des  Nat.  Neutr.  ii.  181.)  The  existence  of  this  clause  in  trea- 
ties, at  this  time,  is  certainly  an  anomaly.  It  doubtless  arose  from,  the  &ct,  that,  wheii. 
the  clause  was  first  used,  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  v^ 
waa  a  common  practice  to  take  contraband  goods  from  vesseU  m\3\o>3X  ^saxrjSx^^xy^^^ 
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of  carrying  a  cargo  of  British  property,  consisting  of  barley  and 
oats,  for  the  supply  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
the  United  States  being  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  at  peace 

vessels  in  for  adjudication,  —  a  practice  to  which  the  neutral  carriere  were  often  not 
averse,  if  they  believed  the  goods  contraband,  as  it  saved  them  from  delay  and  lost 
of  a  voyage  ;'  and  hence  the  removing  of  hostile  persons  without  ac^udication,  was  not 
so  abhorrent  or  strange.  Between  nations  parties  to  such  treaties,  the  only  question 
would  seem  to  be  on  the  construction  of  .the  phrases,  '*  ducibus  sive  officialibus  bot- 
tibus,''  "  gens  de  guerre,  efiectivement  (or  actuelleroent),  eii  service  (or  au  service)  des 
ennemis,"  —  "soldiers  in  actual  service  of  the  enemy."  The  dispoeidon  will  be  to 
restrict  the  effect  of  the  phrases.  Can  it  be  confined  to  vessels  which  are  in  fiiolt  ? 
There  is  no'suqh  implication  in  the  language,  nor  in  the  history  of  the  clause,  nor  in  the 
reason  of  the  tiling.  If  the  neutral  is  in  fault,  he  comes  into  a  difierent  category ;  the 
vessel  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  neutrality,  and  is  liable  to  ci^iture  and 
condemnation.  The  clause  evidently  does  not  look  to  prize  proceedings,  or  to  t 
waiver  of  such  proceedings.  It  permits  the  doing  of  the  simple  act,  either  as  a  con- 
cession by  convention,  or  as  a  reservation  of  a  right  from  a  larger  class  of  prohibited 
acts.  It  does  not  include  all  military  persons.  There  is  the  ftirther  requirement  that 
they  shall  be  in  the  actual  service  of  the  enemy.  The  construction  would  probably  be, 
that  the  transit  in  question  must  be  a  part  of  their  passage  to  or  towards  a  port  or 
scene  of  duty,  at  home  or  abroad,  though  not  necessarily  on  an  actual  military  expedi- 
tion. Professor  Bernard  contributes  the  ingenious  suggestion,  that  the  clause  does 
not  say  that  it  is  lawful  in  every  case  to  take  out  soldiers,  but  that  it  is  not  lawful  in 
any  case  to  take  persons  who  are  not  soldiers. 

How  do  the  history  and  existence  of  this  clause  affect  nations  which  have  no  such 
treaty  between  them  1  In  view  of  the  settled  policy  of  nations  to  prohibit  all  acts  of 
force  on  neutral  vessels  done  at  the  discretion  of  the  belligerent  officer,  and  which  look 
to  no  subsequent  judicial  determination,  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that,  if  such  a  esse 
should  arise,  it  would  be  held  that  the  law  of  nations  could  not  be  kept  anchored  to 
treaty  provisions  made  two  centuries  ago,  as  protections  against  acts  not  then  necet* 
sarily  considered  legal,  but  only  probable  or  possible,  so  long  as  any  nations  should 
choose  to  repeat  the  clause  ex  majore  cautda  in  their  later  treaties  ;  and  that  the  modern 
policy  of  nations  does  not  sanction  such  an  act. 

Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Monroe,  at  London,  of 
Jan.  5,  1804,  on  the  subject  of  impressment  of  our  seamen,  speaking  of  the  Frendi 
treaty  of  1800,  says,  "  The  article  renounces  the  claim  to  take  from  the  vessels  of  the 
neutral,  on  the  high  seas,  any  person  whatever  not  in  the  military  service  of  an  enemy; 
an  ejcception  which  we  admit  to  come  within  the  law  of  nations  on  the  subject  of  contraband 
of  war.  With  these  exceptions,  we  consider  a  neutral  flag  on  the  high  seas  as  a  saie- 
guard  to  those  sailing  under  it.  .  .  .  Nowhere  will  she  [Great  Britain]  find  an  excep- 
tion to  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  of  neutral  flags,  which  justifies  the  taking  away  of 
any  })erson,  not  an  enemy  in  military  service,  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel . .  • 
Whenever  a  belligerent  claim  against  persons  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  is  referred  to 
in  treaties,  enemies  in  military  service  alone  are  excepted  from  the  general  immunity  of 
persons  in  that  situation.  And  this  exception  confirms  the  immunity  of  those  who  are 
not  included  in  it."  In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  Mr.  Madison  instmcted  Mr.  Moo* 
roe  to  propose  a  convention  with  Great  Britain,  containing  the  following  sti] 
"  ^0  person  wY\atevei  %\v«^,  mv^h  ^Ccv^W^  «K»a  %xA  mthout  the  jurisdictacm  of 
party,  be  demanded  ot  \ake\i  oxiX  oi  vcc^  ^&^  <st  ^^siMd^\3^«s&ss3!i%>i^tifi^iaie^  mllMto 
of  one  of  the  pax^e%,\>7  ^*  Y^^^>^^  ^^  ^^''^'^  ^«^^  i«&^\ia«MiFtt^.>i^^H^W 
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with  Sweden  and  the  other  powers  allied  against  France.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  majority  of  the  judges  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  voyage  was  illegal,  and  that  tlie  neutral  carrier  was 

service  of  the  other,  unless  such  persons  be  at  the  time  in  the  military  service  of  an 
enemy  of  such  other  party."  Tiiis  proposal  was  rejected  by  Great  Britain.  ( State 
Papers,  iii.  99,  107.)  The  proposition  was  renewed  by  jVir.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinkncy, 
and  again  rejected  (lb.  187),  and  proposed  a  third  time,  and  a  third  time  rejected. 
(See  letters  of  9th  and  12th  April,  1805.)  In  1818,  after  the  war,  and  in  1842  in  the 
Ashburton  Treaty,  Great  Britain  still  refused  the  same  proposition.  These  propositions 
had  immediate  reference  to  the  impressment  of  seamen ;  but  they  show  that  the  United 
States,  contending  for  the  freedom  of  all  but  military  persons  in  actual  service,  were 
willing  to  admit  the  right  to  take  such  persons  from  vessels,  as  being  part  of  the 
law  of  nations  to  which  they  could  not  object. 

From  the  numerous  treaties  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  many  in  this  century, 
and  as  late  as  1851,  and  from  these  proposals  of  the  great  advocate  of  neutral  rights  and 
trade,  a  strong  argument  might  be  made  in  fiivor  of  a  right  to  take  military  persons 
in  actual  service  from  neutral  vessels,  without  judicial  proceedings  against  the  vessels. 
Yet  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  praictice  of  modern  times  in  cognate  cases.  The 
proper  rule  would  seem  to  be,  that,  if  there  is  no  probable  cause  for  thinkiifg  the 
Tessel  in  fault  for  carrying  them,  and  as  no  prize  proceedings  can  be  had  against 
the  persons,  the  persons  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  vessel.  But,  if  tlie  case  war- 
ranted proceedings  against  the  vessel  on  grounds  of  probable  cause  to  believe  her  in 
&ult,  she  should  be  brought  in  for  proceedings,  and  the  persons  held  as  prisoners  of 
war,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  the  neutral  flag,  until  the  case  is  determined. 
Still,  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  subject  is  an  embarrassing  one,  whether  the  right  to 
take  such  persons  be  generally  conceded,  or  be  coupled  with  prize  proceedings  against 
the  vessel,  and  seems  to  present  a  case  for  some  special  proceedings  of  a  peculiar 
character,  arranged  by  convention,  on  national  guaranties. 

Posted  Vessels  and  Mail-bags.  In  the  treaty  of  1848,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  it  is  provided  that,  in  case  of  war  between  the  two  nations,  the  mail- 
packets  shall  be  unmolested  for  six  weeks  after  notice  by  either  government  tliat  tlie 
service  is  to  be  discontinued ;  in  which  case  they  shall  have  safe-conduct  to  return. 
(U.  S.  Laws,  ix.  965.)  During  the  Mexican  war,  British  mail-steamers  were  allowed 
by  the  United  States  forces  to  pass  in  and  out  of  Vera  Cruz.  During  the  civil  war  in 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  Government  adopted  a  rule,  that  "  public  mails 
of  any  friendly  or  neutral  power,  duly  certified  or  authenticated  as  such,"  found  on 
board  captured  vessels, ''  shall  not  be  searched  or  opened,  but  be  put,  as  speedily  as 
may  be  convenient,  on  the  way  to  their  designated  destination.  Tliis  instruction, 
however,  will  not  be  deemed  to  protect  simulated  mails  verified  by  forged  certifi- 
cates or  counterfeited  seals."  These  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  Oct.  81, 1862,  were  communicated  to  the  ministers  of  foreign 
governments.  (Dipl.  Corr.  18C3,  Fart  I.  p.  402.)  In  the  case  of  the  prize  Peterhoff, 
in  which  the  question  was  as  to  the  actual  ownership  and  destinalion  of  the  cargo,  the 
court  at  first  directed  the  mails  found  on  board  to  be  opened  in  presence  of  the  British 
Consul,  and  that  he  be  requeste<l  to  select  such  letters  as  appeared  to  him  to  relate  to 
the  cargo  and  its  destination,  and  reserve  the  rest  of  the  mail  to  forward  to  its  desti- 
nation. The  British  Consul  refused  to  comply  with  this  request,  protesting  that  the 
mail  should  be  forwarded  unopened.  On  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  United 
States  Attorney  at  New  York  received  directions  to  forward  the  entire  mail  to  ^^^ 
destination  unexamined,  notwithstanding  there  was  reason  to  believe  ^ovci^ ' 
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not  entitled  to  his  freight  on  the  cargo  condemned  as  enemy's 
property. 

It  was  stated  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  it  had  been 

in  it  would  flimish  evidence  as  to  the  cargo ;  and  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams, 
April  21,  1868,  to  that  effect ;  adding,  **  I  shall,  however,  improve  the  oocasioo  to 
submit  some  views  upon  the  general  question  of  the  immunities  of  public  mails  foimd 
on  board  of  vessels  visited  under  the  belligerent  right  of  search.  The  subject  is  cm 
attended  with  many  embarrassments,  while  it  is  of  great  importance.  The  President 
believes  it  is  not  less  desirable  to  Great  Britain  than  it  is  to  the  United  States,  and 
other  maritime  powers,  to  arrive  at  some  regulation  that  will  at  once  save  the  nuuli 
of  neutrals  from  unnecessary  interruption  and  exposure,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prevent  them  from  being  made  use  of  as  auxiliaries  to  unlawful  designs  of  irretpcn- 
sible  persons  seeking  to  embroil  friendly  States  in  the  calamities  of  war." 

The  rule  in  Mr.  Seward's  instructions  of  81st  October,  1862,  relates  only  to  public 
mails  duly  authenticated ;  and  the  capturing  government  reserves  the  right  to  make 
sure  of  the  genuineness  of  the  authentication.    When  the  vessel  is  a  private  one,  bat 
carrying  mails  under  a  government  contract,  like  the  Cunard  or  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  steamers,  and  the  lines  subsidized-  by  the  United  States  for  that  purpose,*! 
goveniment  mail-agent  is  usually  on  board,  having  them  in  charge.     Although  this 
fact  does  not  in  law  protect  the  mails  from  search,  yet  it  affords  opportunity  tor 
general  arrangements  between  nations,  and  makes  special  arrangements  between  the 
captors  and  the  mail-agent,  in  particular  cases,  more  probable.    No  settled  practice 
of  nations  has  excepted  public  mails,  carried  in  private  vessels,  fit>m  search  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character,  employment,  destination,  or  ownenh^ 
of  that  particular  vessel  or  cargo,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  rettd 
is  acting  as  a  carrier  or  despatch-boat  in  the  service  of  the  enemy's  government  la 
principle  and  on  authority,  there  is  no  such  exemption.    The  belligerent  may  teaicfa 
the  private  vessel  to  see  if  she  or  her  cargo,  or  any  part  of  it,  is,  for  any  cause,  law- 
ful prize.    The  law  allows  immunity  from  search  to  no  deposit  of  information.    The 
danger  of  giving  immunity  from  examination  to  the  mails  would  be,  not  only  thit 
neutrals  might  so  carry  all  contraband  despatches  for  the  enemy's  govemroent  sod 
in  its  service,  without  much  danger  of  detection  or  prevention,  but  the  actual  papen 
and  instructions  of  the  ship  and  cargo  would  always  be  placed  in  its  own  mail,  tnd 
only  the  ostensible  ones  be  produced ;  and  so  the  ship  would  not  be  obliged  to  incur  ereo 
the  slight  risk  and  inconvenience  of  sending  the  real  papers  by  a  difi^rent  conveyance. 
Moreover,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  public  guaranty  for  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the 
mail.    It  is  well  understood  that  the  postal  officers  usually  know  or  notice  little  of  the 
externals  of  the  letters  and  packets  in  the  mail,  and  know  nothing  of  their  oooteoti- 
There  is  no  rule  by  which  governments  undertake  to  be  answerable  for  the  neutril 
and  innoxious  character  of  the  contents  of  the  mails,  or  authorize  or  require  their 
agents  to  make  search  beforehand,  and  to  refUse  objectionable  matter.    Moreover,  it 
is  settled  that,  in  analogous  cases,  public  neutral  custody  is  not  such  a  guaranty  •* 
will  exclude  belligerent  search.    Convoy  by  neutral  ships  of  war  does  not  exdvdt 
the  visit  and  search  of  the  convoyed  vessels  by  the  belligerent  cruiser ;  and,  in  cne 
case  (the  Madison,  Edwards,  224),  Sir  W.  Scott  said,  that,  if  papers  are  really  of  • 
character  which  neutrals  ought  not  to  carry,  the  fact  that  they  were  put  on  bosrd 
by  a  neutral  ambassador  (not  being  within  the  immunltj  of  diplomatic  despatriim) 
would  not  alVeT  lYie  csaa. 

During  the  dvW  ^w^t  Vsi  ^<ftTixsi\sA%Xa.\j»,VJDft^A^M^^^x^acBi^^ 
the  United  Stalea  %hoT^d%Jio^l^5MbriV'^»^^V*  iJ!^xMac>aM^,^«ris5 
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solemnly  adjudged  in  the  British  prize  courts,  that  being  engaged 
in  the  transport  service  of  the  enemy,  or  in  the  conveyance  of  mili- 
tary persons  in  his  employment,  or  the  carrying  of  despatches,  are 
acts  of  hostility  which  subject  the  property  to  confiscation.  In 
these  cases,  the  fact  that  the  voyage  was  to  a  neutral  port  was  not 
thought  to  change  the  character  of  the  transaction.  The  principle 
of  these  determinations  was  asserted  to  be,  that  the  party  must  be 
deemed  to  place  himself  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  State,  and  to 
assist  in  warding  off  the  pressure  of  the  war,  or  in  favoring  its 
offensive  projects.  Now  these  cases  could  not  be  distinguished,  in 
principle,  from  that  before  the  court.  Here  was  a  cargo  of  provi- 
sions exported  from  the  enemy's  coimtry,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  supplying  the  army  of  the  enemy.  Without  this  destination, 
they  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  be  exported  at  all.  It  was 
vain  to  contend  that  the  direct  effect  of  the  voyage  was  not  to  aid 
the  British  hostilities  against  the  United  States.  It  might  enable 
the  enemy  indirectly  to  operate  with  more  vigor  and  promptitude 
against  them,  and  increase  his  disposable  force.  But  it  was  not 
the  effect  of  the  particular  transaction  which  the  law  regards :  it 
was  the  general  tendency  of  such  transactions  to  assist  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  enemy,  and  to  tempt  deviations  from  strict 
neutrality.  The  destination  to  a  neutral  port  could  not  vary  the 
application  of  this  rule.  It  was  only  doing  that  indirectly,  which 
was  directly  prohibited."  Would  it  be  contended  that  a  neutral 

shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  and  visitation."-  (Mr.  Stuart  to  Mr.  Seward,  Oct  29, 
1S62.)  The  letter  adds:  "If  this  principle  is  admitted,  the  necessity  of  discussing 
the  question,  as  matter  of  strict  right,  that  Her  Majesty's  mails  on  board  a  private 
vessel  should  be  exempted  from  visitation  and  detention,  might  be  avoided."  Two 
days  afterwards,  Mr.  Seward  issued  the  instructions  to  the  Navy  Department  referred 
to  above.  This  exempts  from  search  "  public  mails  of  any  neutral  or  friendly  power, 
duly  certified  or  authenticated  as  such,"  with  the  proviso  that  the  instructions 
shall  not "  be  deemed  to  protect  simulated  malls  verified  by  forged  certificates  and 
counterfeit  seals."  The  exemption  was  not  admitted  as  of  strict  right,  but  conceded  on 
grounds  of  policy  and  comity.  It  seems  to  have  left  the  matter  thus :  If  the  osten- 
sible authentication  turns  out  to  be  fiUse,  there  lias  been  no  violation  of  the  conceded 
immunity ;  if  it  turns  out  to  be  genuine,  any  examination  in  the  nature  of  a  search 
is  a  violation  of  that  immunity.  The  searcher  takes  the  risk,  and  his  govern- 
ment the  consequences.  It  is  like  the  case  of  the  stopping  and  visiting  of  an  osten- 
sible foreign  merchantman  by  a  cruiser,  in  time  of  peace,  on  suspicion  that  she  is 
a  pirate,  or  is  a  vessel  of  the  cruiser's  own  country  under  false  colors,  engaged  in 
tiie  violation  of  municipal  law.  If  the  ostensible  national  character  turns  out  real,  the 
cruiser  is  in  delicto,  and  his  government  is  in  misericordid,  Mr.  Seward's  letter  oC 
April  21, 1868,  proposing  some  general  regulation  on  the  subject  of  the  immunlt.'y 
of  public  mails,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  any  T^%\iV\a.\ — T). 
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might  lawfully  transport  provisions  for  the  British  fleet  and  army, 
while  it  lay  at  Bordeaux  preparing  for  an  expedition  to  the  United. 
States  ?     Would  it  be  contended  that  he  might  lawfully  supply  a 
British  fleet  stationed  on  the  American  coast  ?     An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  distinguish  this  case  from  the  ordinary  cases  of 
employment  in  the  transport  service  of  the  enemy,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  war  of  Great  Britain  against  France  was  a  war 
distinct  from  that  against  the  United  States ;  and  that  Swedish 
subjects  had  a  perfect  right  to  assist  the  British  arms  in  respect  to 
the  former,  though  not  to  the  latter.     But  the  court  held,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the  Swedish  sovereign,  acting  un- 
der his  own  authority,  if  a  Swedish  vessel  be  engaged  in  the  actual 
service  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  carrying  stores  for  the  exclusiye 
use  of  the  British  armies,  she  must,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
be  deemed  a  British  transport.     It  was  perfectly  immaterial  in 
what  particular  enterprise  those  armies  might,  at  the  time,  be 
engaged;  for  the  same  important  benefits  were  conferred  upon 
the  enemy  of  the  United  States,  who  thereby  acquired  a  greater 
disposable  force  to  bring  into  action  against  them.    In  The  Friend- 
ship, (6  Rob.  420,)  Sir  W.  Scott,  speaking  on  this  subject,  de- 
clared, that  "it  signifies  nothing,  whether  the  men  so  conveyed 
are  to  be  put  into  action  on  an  immediate  expedition  or  not.    The 
mere  shifting  of  drafts  in  detachments,  and  (he  conveyance  of  stofa 
from  one  place  to  another,  is  an  ordinary  employment  of  a  trani»- 
port  vessel,  and  it  is  a  distinction  totally  unimportant  whether  this 
or  that  case  may  be  connected  with  the  immediate  active  service  of 
the  enemy.    In  removing  forces  from  distant  settlements,  there 
may  be  no  intention  of  immediate  action ;  but  still  the  general 
importance  of  having  troops  conveyed  to  places  where  it  is  con- 
venient that  they  should  be  collected,  either  for  present  or  future 
use,  is  what  constitutes  the  object  and  employment  of  transport 
vessels."     It  was  obvious  that  the  learned  judge  did  not  deem  it 
material  to  what  places  the  stores  might  be  destined ;  and  it  must 
be  equally  immaterial,  what  is  the  immediate  occupation  of  the 
enemy's  force.    That  force  was  always  hostile  to  America,  be  it 
where  it  might.    To-day  it  might  act  against  France,  to-morrow 
against  the  former  country  ;  and  the  better  its  oommissary  depart* 
ment  waa  svip^W^di^  \\\^  tcl^^tq  life  and  activity  was  communicaled 
to  all  ita  mo^oti^.   \\*  ny^^  tl^"^  ^^\%W^  ^qs^Xkc^  "vbfither  thM 
was  anoHieT  diB\mc\»^^,Hsi^\sv^  ^^"^sAk^^Tsteik 
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was  engaged,  or  not.  It  was  sufficient,  that  his  armies  were  every- 
where their  enemies ;  and  every  assistance  offered  to  them  must, 
directly  or  indirectly,  operate  to  their  injury. 

The  court  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  voyage  in  which 
the  vessel  was  engaged  was  illicit,  and  inconsistent  with  the  duties  * 
of  neutrality,  and  that  it  was  a  very  lenient  administration  of  just- 
ice to  confine  the  penalty  to  a  mere  denial  of  freight,  (a)^ 

S  508.   It  had  been  contended  in  argument  in  the     Rule  of 

the  war  of 

above  case,  that  the  exportation  of  grain  from  Ireland  i766. 
being  generally  prohibited,  a  neutral  coiJd  not  lawfully  engage  in 

(a)  The  Commercen,  Wheaton's  Rep.  i.  882. 

[2»  PeTudiy  for  Carrying  Contraband,  —  It  would  seem  that  neutral  Tessels  carry- 
ing contraband  were,  in  early  times,  treated  as  wrong-doers,  and  deemed  subject  to 
forfeiture.  (Jonge  Tobias,  Rob.  i.  880.  Atalanta,  Rob.  vi.  440.  Ringende  Jacob, 
Rob.  i.  90.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  146.  Bynkershoek,  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.  cap.  12-14. 
Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  571.)  Some  relics  of  this  practice  remain.  If  the  con- 
traband car^o  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  the  vessel  is  condemned.  So,  if  the 
neutral  vessel  is  bound  by  a  treaty  of  her  own  country  to  abstain  from  the  act  in 
question,  the  vessel  is  condemned  for  the  act,  though  the  cargo  be  not  the  property  of 
the  owner  of  the  vessel.  In  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  on  what  principle  can  it  be  said 
that  a  neutral  may  carry  contraband  goods  of  another  person  without  penalty  on  hia 
vessel,  but  cannot  carry  his  own?  One  act  is  as  injurious  to  belligerents  as  the 
other.  I  hazard  the  conjecture  that  this  rule  arose  out  of  a  state  of  things  where 
tbe^nowlcdge  of  the  carrier  was  or  was  thought  to  be  important  as  determining  the 
fiite  of  his  vessel,  and  he  was  held  conclusively  bound  to  know  the  character  and 
destination  of  his  own  goods ;  and  tliat  the  rule,  dnce  established,  survived  the  reason 
which  caused  it.  This  consequence  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  was  pro- 
hibited in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France,  of  1800,  art.  13,  now 
expired.  By  the  present  practice  of  nations,  if  the  neutral  has  done  no  more  than 
carry  goods  for  another  which  are  in  law  contraband,  the  only  penalty  upon  him  is 
the  loss  of  his  freight,  time,  and  expenses.  If  he  makes  use  of  fraudulent  devices  to 
mislead  the  belligerent,  and  defeat  or  impair  the  right  of  search,  he  is  liable  to  con- 
demnation, for  imneutral  acts  in  aid  of  the  enemy.  So,  if  he  not  only  carries  contra- 
band goods,  but  engages  in  a  contraband  service.  We  have  seen  (Note  228,  ante, 
on  Carrying  Hostile  Persons  or  Papers),  that,  if  a  neutral  lets  his  vessel  to  a  bel- 
ligerent government,  it  is  immaterial  what  she  is  carrying,  or  whetlier  she  be  in 
ballast,  or  what  are  the  termini  of  her  voyage ;  for  she  is  in  the  enemy's  service,  and 
liable  to  be  condemned  as  pro  hoc  vice  enemy's  property.  But,  if  she  has  no  relations 
with  the  enemy's  government,  and,  as  a  private  merchant-vessel,  is  carrying  goods  on 
private  account,  as  merchandise,  to  the  enemy's  ports,  to  be  put  into  the  market 
there,  or  deUvered  into  private  hands,  she  is  not,  as  the  practice  is  now  settled,  hable 
to  condemnation,  whatever  be  the  character  of  her  cargo.  It  may  be  gunpowder,  or 
provisions  destined  to  a  port  hard  pressed  by  siege.  Her  object  is  commercial ;  and 
the  adapting  of  her  cargo  to  the  demands  of  its  port  of  destination  i^  allowed  now  to  be 
a  fiiir  commercial  enterprise.  The  probability,  however  great,  that  the  gunpowder 
will  at  once  or  at  last  come  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy's  government,  or  'V)^ 
otherwise  used  in  war,  and  the  chance  that  the  provisions,  whether  they  go  Vv^^^ 
government  hands  or  not,  may  enable  the  inhabitants  the  lon%«t  \x^  vQ:y<^nR\* 
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that  trade  during  war,  upon  the  principle  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "  Rule  of  the  War  of  1756,"  in  its  application  to  the  colonial 
and  coasting  trade  of  an  enemy  not  generally  open  in  time  of 

siege,  —  none  of  these  considerations  make  the  enterprise  contraband.  The  reftsoD  for 
the  rule  is  that  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  world  are  deeply  and  permanently 
involved  in  making,  raising,  and  transporting  for  sale  or  consumption  all  articles, 
whether  usable  in  war  or  not :  and  articles  which  all  courts,  treaties,  and  writers 
admit  to  be  always  contraband  when  destined  to  an  enemy's  port»  are  still  also  articles 
of  utility  and  even  necessity  in  peace ;  and  in  their  production  and  transportatioD 
the  capital  and  industry  of  the  world  are  permanently  inTolved.  Gunpowder,  for 
instance,  smaller  fire-arms,  and  even  cannon,  are  necessary  for  peaceftd  purposes ;  and, 
if  firom  these  extreme  instances,  we  pass  through  the  scarcely  distinguishable  degrees 
of  articles  ancipitis  uaus,  it  becomes  apparent  how  strong  and  general  is  the  motive 
for  resisting  restrictions  upon  this  trade.  The  interests  of  peace  and  commerce,  <m 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  war,  on  the  other,  have,  in  the  conflict  of  their  forces, 
rested  at  a  practical  line  of  settlement.  The  interests  of  peace  have  prevailed  so  fa 
as  to  permit  the  carrier  to  transport  contraband  goods,  subject  to  no  other  penalty 
than  the  loss  of  his  conmiercial  enterprise,  —  t.e.,  his  freight  and  expenses ;  while  the 
interests  of  war  have  prevailed  so  far  as  to  permit  the  belligerent  to  stop  the  contra- 
band goods  on  their  passage,  and  convert  them  to  his  own  use.  The  advantage  of 
this  is,  that  the  carrying-trade  of  the  world  may  go  on,  subject  to  an  ascertainable 
risk,  which  may  be  provided  for  by  contract,  and  guarded  against  by  insurance;  and 
producers  and  merchants  can  continue  their  business  and  procure  transportation  with- 
out criminality,  taking  the  risk  of  the  capture  and  condenmation  of  noxious  articles. 
At  the  same  time,  the  belligerents  have  the  further  security  of  being  able  to  condemn 
all  the  interests  involved,  whetlier  vessel  or  cargo,  if  there  have  been  fraudulent 
practices,  or  hostile  service. 

If  the  act  of  the  neutral  carrier  amounts  to  a  hostile  service,  his  vessel  is  liable  to 
condemnation ;  and  his  act  is  not  to  be  retained  within  the  category  of  contraband  sim- 
ply because  it  consisted  in  carrying  contraband  goods.  The  Commercen  (Wheafioo'i 
Bep.  i.  882)  might  have  presented  tliis  question  satis&ctorily,  but  for  an  error  in  the 
court  below.  The  vessel  was  neutral,  and  was  carrying  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Cork, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  British  fleet,  lying  in  a  neutral  port  in  Spain.  She  was  not  let 
to  the  British  Grovernment  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  does  not  appear  at  what  stage  that 
government  became,  or  was  to  become,  interested  in  the  cargo,  as  owner.  The  shipper 
was  probably  a  contractor  for  8U])plying  the  fleet.  Exportation  of  wheat  was  pro- 
hibited at  that  time ;  and  the  shipper  obtained  special  permission,  giving  bond  for  its 
due  delivery  to  the  fleet.  The  vessel  was  captured  by  an  American  privateer;  and,  in 
the  prize  court  below,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  case  was  treated  simpfy  •• 
one  of  enemy's  goods  in  a  neutral's  vessel.  The  goods  were  condemned  as  enemy'* 
property ;  and  the  vessel  was  restored,  but  without  freight.  The  owner  of  the  jesttH 
appealed  from  the  denial  of  freight ;  and  it  was  upon  that  point  only  that'tlie  case  csme 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  That  court  had  no  difiiculty  in  finding  the  cargo  cootn- 
band,  under  the  circumstances ;  and  that  alone  required  a  confirmation  of  the  decree. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  in  the  court  below  to  procure  a  condemnatioa 
of  the  vessel  for  being  engaged  in  a  hostile  service ;  and  the  record  did  not  present 
that  poml  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Had  it  been  presented,  there  would  seem  litdc 
doubt  thai  tVve  «eTyVc)e,  xmdftx  «^  \\a  ^\x^\mi^\KDKftA^xG&<^t>  be  considered  m  boitili^  w^ 
the  veaael  as  pro  Hoc  vice  m  >2!afe  wK^Va^TaftTft.^1  ^^^£i«icsk^%5Bs^^se«aBMsti^ 
that  the  BritMYi  fLeeX.  \a.T  "m  «i\i<fe\k\iii  V3»^^%a\mxB»SK^  \E>^»i^'&>ik^i 
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peace.  The  court  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  consider  the  princi- 
ples on  which  that  rule  is  rested  by  the  British  prize  courts,  not 
regarding  them  as  applicable  to  the  case  in  judgment.  But  the 
legality  of  the  rule  itself  has  always  been  contested  by  the  Ameri- 
can government,  and  it  appears  in  its  origin  to  have  been  founded 
upon  very  diflFerent  principles  from  those  which  have  more  recently 
been  urged  in  its  defence.  During  the  war  of  1756,  the  French 
government,  finding  the  trade  with  their  colonies  almost  entirely 
cut  oflF  by  the  maritime  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  relaxed  their 
monopoly  of  that  trade,  and  allowed  the  Dutch,  then  neutral,  to 


of  ideas  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  continuous  voyages  and  neutral  termini,  to  cases  of 
service  performed  for  an  enemy. 

(On  the  penalty  for  contraband  and  its  reasons,  see  fhrther  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nat. 
Neutr.  torn.  iii.  pp.  224-2d4.    Ortolan,  Rdgl.  Intern,  torn.  ii.  liv.  iii.  p.  187.) 

There  is  a  French  reglement  of  Louis  XVI.  of  26th  July,  1778,  which  condemns 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  if  three-fourths  of  the  cargo  in  value  is  contraband.  But,  as  this 
is  in  derogation  of  the  international  law  as  now  settled,  it  cannot  be  enforced  against 
neutrals. 

Taking  Contraband  Goods  out  of  Neutral  Vessbls.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  neutral  carrier,  if  he  knows  that  the  goods  claimed  by  the  visiting  cruiser  are 
contraband,  to  give  them  up,  and  be  permitted  to  go  on  his  way,  rather  than  to  be 
carried  into  the  belligerent's  port  to  await  adjudication  upon  them.  In  the  seventeenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1800  between  the  United  States  and  France,  which  expired  in 
1808,  there  is  a  provision,  that,  if  the  vessel  boarded  shall  have  contraband  goods,  and 
shall  be  willing  to  surrender  them  to  the  cruiser,  she  shall  be  permitted  to  pursue  her 
voyage,  unless  the  cruiser  is  unable  to  take  them  on  board,  in  which  case  the  vessel 
shall  accompany  her  to  port.  This  stipulation  is  common  in  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  American  republics.  Hautefeuille  contends  for  this 
as  a  right  of  a  neutral  by  international  law ;  by  which,  however,  he  means  that  it 
should  be  the  neutrars  right,  by  justice  and  reason,  in  the  author's  opinion.  No 
national  act  in  diplomacy,  or  based  on  a(\judication,  and  independent  of  treaty,  has 
been  produced  or  suggested  by  the  distinguished  author,  in  affirmance  of  such  a  right 
It  is  to  be  observed,  tliat,  as  the  captor  must  still  take  the  cargo  into  port,  and  submit  it 
to  adjudication,  and  as  the  neutral  carrier  cannot  bind  the  owner  of  tlie  supposed  con- 
traband cargo  not  to  claim^  it  in  court,  the  captor  is  entitled,  for  his  protection,  to  the 
usual  evidence  of  the  ship's  papers,  and  whatever  other  evidence  induced  him  to  make 
the  capture,  as  well  as  to  the  examination  on  oath  of  the  master  and  supercargo  of  the 
vessel.  It  may  not  be  possible  or  convenient  to  detach  all  these  papers,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  captor ;  and  certainly  the  testimony  of  the  persons  on  board  cannot  be 
taken  at  sea  in  the  manner  required  by  law.  Such  a  provision  may  be  applicable  to  a 
case  where  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  a  person  capable  of  bindmg  him,  is  on  board,  and 
assents  to  the  arrangement,  agreeing  not  to  claim  the  goods  in  court ;  but  not  to  a  case 
where  the  owner  is  not  bound.  There  may  also  be  a  doubt  whether  the  ostensible 
owner  or  agent  is  really  such ;  and  so  the  captor  may  be  misled.  Indeed,  a  strong 
argument  might  be  made  from  these  considerations,  tliat  the  article  in  the  treaty  caxv 
only  be  implied  to  a  case  where  there  is  the  capacity  in  the  neutral  vessel  to  insox^ 
the  ci^tor  against  a  claim  on  the  goods.]  — D. 

66»  Wb       ^ 
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• 

carry  on  the  commerce  between  the  mother-country  and  her  colo- 
nies, under  special  licenses  or  passes,  granted  for  this  particular 
purpose,  excluding,  at  the  same  time,  all  other  neutrals  from  the 
same  trade.  Many  Dutch  vessels  so  employed  were  captured  by 
the  British  cruisers,  and,  together  with  their  cargoes,  were  con- 
demned by  the  prize  courts,  upon  the  principle,  that  by  such 
employment  they  were,  in-  effect,  incorporated  into  the  French 
navigation,  having  adopted  the  commerce  and  character  of  the 
enemy,  and  identified  themselves  with  his  interests  and  purposes. 
They  were,  in  the  judgment  of  these  courts,  to  be  considered  like 
transports  in  the  enemy's  service,  and  hence  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation,  upon  the  same  principle  with  property  condenwied 
for  carrying  military  persons  or  despatches.  In  these  cases,  the 
property  was  considered,  pro  hdc  vice^  as  enemy's  property,  as  so 
completely  identified  with  his  interests  as  to  acquire  a  hostile 
character.  So,  where  a  neutral  is  engaged  in  a  trade,  which  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  subjects  of  any  country,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  and  is  interdicted  to  all  others,  and  cannot  at  any  time  be 
avowedly  carried  on  in  the  name  of  a  foreigner,  such  a  trade  is 
considered  so  entirely  national,  that  it  must  follow  the  hostile  situ- 
ation of  the  country,  (a)  There  is  all  the  difference  between  this 
principle  and  the  more  modern  doctrine  which  interdicts  to  neu- 
trals, during  war,  all  trade  not  open  to  them  in  time  of  peace,  that 
there  is  between  the  granting  by  the  enemy  of  special  licenses  to 
the  subjects  of  the  opposite  belligerent,  protecting  their  property 
from  capture  in  a  particular  trade  which  the  policy  of  the  enemy 
induces  him  to  tolerate,  and  a  general  exemption  of  such  trade 
from  capture.  The  former  is  clearly  cause  of  confiscation,  whilst 
the  latter  has  never  ])een  deemed  to  have  such  an  efTect.  The 
"  Rule  of  the  War  of  1756 "  was  originally  founded  upon  the 
former  principle :  it  was  suffered  to  lie  dormant  during  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution;  and  when  revived  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  against  France  in  1793,  was  applied,  with  various 
relaxations  and  modifications,  to  the  prohibition  of  all  neutral 
traffic  with  the  colonies  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  enemy.  The 
principle  of  the  rule  was  frequently  vindicated  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in 
his  masterly  judgments  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  in  the 

(a)  The  Princessa,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  ii.  62.  The  Anna  Catharina,  Ibid,  b- 
118.  The  Rendsborg,  Ibid.  121.  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharina,  Ibid.  t.  160.  Wbea- 
ton's  Hep.  ii.  Ap^ndix,  29. 
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writings  of  other  British  public  jurists  of  great  learning  and  abil- 
ity. But  the  conclusiveness  of  their  reasonings  was  ably  con- 
tested by  different  American  statesmen,  and  failed  to  procure  the 
acquiescence  of  neutral  powers  in  this  prohibition  of  their  trade 
with  the  enemy's  colonies.  The  question  continued  a  fruitful 
source  of  contention  between  Great  Britain  and  those  powers, 
until  they  became  her  allies  or  enemies  at  the  close  of  the  war ; 
but  its  practical  importance  Tvill  probably  be  hereafter  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  revolution  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  colonial 
system  of  Europe,  (b^^^ 


(6)  Wheaton's  Rep.  i.  Appendix,  Note  m.  See  Madison's  "  Examination  of  the  Brit- 
iah  Doctrine  which  subjects  to  Capture  a  Neutral  Trade  not  Open  in  Time  of  Peace." 

[*^  Continuous  Voyages.  —  The  examination  into  the  continuous  nature  of  Toyages 
is,  or  may  be  necessary  in  reference  alike  to  blockade,  trade  with  enemies,  unneutral 
Bervice,  and  carrying  contraband,  and,  indeed,  to  all  cases  where  the  destination  of  the 
Tessel  or  cargo  is  material.  The  right  of  the  belligerent  is  to  know  the  facts.  The 
policy  of  the  neutral  is  to  conceal  them.  If  the  destination  is  really  to  a  hostile  port, 
—  if  that  is  the  plan  or  scheme  of  the  voyage,  —  it  is,  of  course,  unmaterial  what 
formal  acts,  intended  to  deceive,  are  interposed.  If  the  plan  of  tlie  voyage  is,  that 
the  cargo  be  landed  in  a  neutral  port,  and  thence  transshipped  to  its  actual  destination, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  neutral,  whose  object  is  to  deceive,  will  be  careful  to  go 
through  all  the  forms  which  would  be  gone  through  with  for  a  cargo  actually  destined 
to  that  neutral  port.  His  object  is  to  assimilate  all  the  acts  of  a  fictitious  destina- 
tion to  those  of  a  real  destination.  Such  a  cargo  will  be  furnished  with  bills  of  lading 
and  invoices,  letters  of  instruction  to  the  master  or  supercargo,  and  to  the  consignee 
in  the  neutral  port,  —  all  ostensibly  contemplating  an  actual  termination  of  the  commer- 
cial enterprise  there.  That  may  be  as  well  assumed,  as  it  would  be  assumed  that  a  spy 
would  have  not  only  no  signs  of  his  real  character  about  him,  but  all  the  usual  badges 
of  an  opposite  character.  The  shipper  may  actually  intend  to  have  the  goods  landed 
in  the  neutral  port,  and  stored  there,  and  the  employment  of  the  vessel  may  cease 
there;  and  the  mode,  means,  and  time  of  transshipment  to  the  real  port  of  destination 
may  be  either  planned  by  the  shipper  or  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  his  agent, 
and  even  a  sale  may  be  gone  through  with.  All  these  facts  arc  merely  evidential,  and 
consistent  alike  with  an  honest  and  a  fraudulent  intent.  If  a  real  hostile  destination 
is  proved  cUiunde,  they  make  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  scheme  the  more  incon- 
trovertible, wliile,  if  a  hostile  destination  is  disproved,  they  are  natural  and  proper. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  prize  court  to  sift  thoroughly  all  the  &ct8,  and  detect  the  fraud  if 
it  exists ;  none  of  them  having  any  conclusive  and  defined  legal  efiect  attached  to 
them. 

With  reference  to  cargo  landed  at  the  neutral  port,  and  a  sale  made  there.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  puts  the  test,  whether  the  carg^o,  at  that  place,  is  "  imported  into  the 
common  stock  of  the  country."     (Thomyris^  Edwards,  17.    Marian  Rob.  v.  866.     Wil" 
liam,  Ibid.  v.  885.)    If,  all  the  while,  the  consignee  is  merely  an  agent  and  bailee, 
whose  office  is  to  hold  the  goods  for  a  greater  or  less  time,  and  go  through  with  more 
or  less  ceremonies  over  them,  and  ultimately  to  transship  them  to  their  real  destination^ 
with  or  without  discretion  in  him  or  some  one  else  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  trttxv% 
shipment,  the  hostile  destination  remains  impressed  on  the  goods ;  and  they  are  8i3A. 
while  in  iUnere.    If  the  form  only  of  sale  is  gone  through  wvtiv,  \X\%  «A^\iv\^  «o  xsj^-o-csft. 
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Breach  of      S  509.  Another  exception  to  the  general  freedom  rf 

blockade.  . 

Grotius  and  neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bh^oek^*^^  trade  to  ports  or  places  besieged  or  blockaded  by  one  <rf 
the  belligerent  powers. 

to  the  fraud.  But  the  transfer  of  title  may  be  actual ;  still,  if  the  original  destination  is 
superior  to  the  transfer  and  overrides  it,  or  if  the  transfer  is  oonsistent  with  the  phn 
of  hostile  destination  originated  and  carried  out,  the  mere  change  of  ownership  ii 
a  &ct  immaterial  to  the  captor.  The  modes  of  acconmiodating  an  actual  sale  at  a 
neutral  port  to  the  hostile  destination  may  be  numerous.  As  instances  of  it,  are  an 
original  contract  by  the  shipper  to  sell  at  the  neutral  port,  deliverable  by  him  at  the 
enemy's  port ;  or  a  contract  of  sale  made  first  at  the  neutral  port,  with  a  transfer  of  thk 
there,  but  subject  to  the  original  destination  and  delivery  at  the  hostile  port  Soih  i 
transfer  of  general  title  is  of  no  more  consequence  to  the  captor  than  a  change  of  ioter- 
est  by  death  or  insolvency  of  tlie  shipper.  But  a  sale  is  not  necessary  to  create  an  im- 
portation into  the  common  stock  of  the  country.  If  the  goods  are  to  take  their  chances 
of  the  future,  and  to  be  retained  there  or  consumed  there,  or  transshipped  to  some  other 
country,  whether  an  enemy's  or  a  neutral's,  as  may  prove  expedient,  controlled  by  do 
original  plan  of  hostile  destination,  no  change  of  ownership  need  be  made.  (On  the 
general  subject  ^f  continuity  of  voyages,  see  Kent's  Comm.  i.  S4,  and  note  a,  Ojanioa 
of  Attorney-General,  i.  869-362,  394-396.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law.  The  Polly,  Rob.  il 
861.  Essex,  Ibid.  v.  365.  Maria,  Ibid.  v.  867.  William,  Ibid.  v.  849.  Thomyris,  Edw. 
17.  Matchless,  Hagg.  i.  97.  Eliza  Ann,  Ibid.  i.  259.  Imina,  Rob.  iii.  167.  Charlotte, 
Ibid.  vi.  882.  Margaret,  Acton,  i.  833.  Richmond,  Rob.  v.  325.  Two  Nancies,  Ibid,  il 
and  iii.  122.  The  Baltic,  Acton,  i.  25.  Rosalie  and  Betty,  Rob.  ii.  843.  Mentor,  Edw. 
207.  Franklin,  Rob.  iii.  217.  James  Cook,  Edw.  261.  Liverpool  Packet,  Galliaoo, 
i.  526.    Mary,  Cranch,  ix.  126.) 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  goods  be  sent  from  a  neutral  port.  The  rule  of  oontn- 
band  is  the  same,  if  they  are  transported  from  one  port  of  the  enemy  to  another. 
(Halleck,  575.     Heftier,  §  161.    Wildman,  ii.  211.    The  Edward,  Rob.  iv.  70.) 

Examinations  into  continuity  of  voyages  occur  chiefly  where  a  subject  of  the 
captiu*ing  power  is  supposed  to  be  trading  with  the  enemy,  or  a  neutral  to  be  sending 
contraband  goods  to  the  enemy,  or  under  what  is  called  the  "  Rule  of  1756,"  explained  at 
large  in  the  text.  It  also  becomes  important  in  case  of  suspicion  of  an  intent  to  break 
blockade.  If  a  cargo  is  destined  to  be  carried  through  blockade,  it  can  be  captured  at 
any  stage  of  the  voyage.  A  neutral  destination  will  often  be  interposed  in  such  case, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  of  landing,  transshipping,  sale,  &c.,  as  in  the  case  of  contra- 
band ;  and  the  same  tests  and  principles  of  reasoning  apply  to  both.  This  subject  has 
been  fully  and  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Harcourt  [Historicus]  in  hig  pamphlet  on  the 
Nassau  trade,  published  in  1863,  pp.  83-40.  If  the  only  objection  to  the  cargo  be,  iti 
destination  to  be  carried  through  blockade,  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  it  was  des- 
tined ultimately  for  a  blockaded  place,  if  it  was  to  be  landed  at  a  port  not  blockaded, 
whether  an  enemy's  or  neutral,  and  carried  thence  by  land  to  the  blockaded  port;  for, 
in  that  case,  there  is  not  an  intent  to  carry  the  cargo  through  the  blockade.  (The 
Staat,  Rob.  iv.  65.  Jonge  Pieter,  Ibid.  iv.  79.  Ocean,  Ibid.  iii.  297.)  In  these  cases, 
it  was  held,  that  where  a  harbor  of  a  city  is  blockaded  by  sea,  it  is  not  a  Inreach  of 
blockade  to  send  goods  to  or  from  that  city  by  a  canal  navigation  which  has  a  separate 
access  to  the  sea,  if  that  access  is  not  itself  under  eflective  blockade. 

But,  if  a  cargo  destined  from  the  blockaded  city  is  sent  through  ihe  blockade  in 
lighters  to  a  vessel  in  a  port  not  under  blockade,  and  is  captured  in  that  Teasel  oo  its 
way  to  its  destina^oii,  l;)[i«i^\k«A\)eft\i  «.\3»x«aAbL  of  blockade.    It  is  one  roy^ge  and  om 
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The  more  ancient  text-writers  all  require  that  the  siege  or 
blockade  should  actually  exist,  and  be  carried  on  by  an  adequate 
force,  and  not  merely  declared  by  proclamation,  in  order  to  render 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  port  or  place  unlawful  on  the 
part  of  neutrals.  Thus  Grotius  forbids  the  carrying  any  thing  to 
besieged  or  blockaded  places,  "  if  it  might  impede  the  execution  of 
the  belligerent's  lawful  designs,  and  if  the  carriers  might  have 
known  of  the  siege  or  blockade ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  town  actually 
invested,  or  a  port  closely  blockaded,  and  when  a  surrender  or 
peace  is  already  expected  to  take  place."  (a)  And  Bynkershoek, 
in  commenting  upon  this  passage,  holds  it  to  be  "unlawful  to 
carry  any  thing,  whether  contraband  or  not,  to  a  place  thus  circum- 
stanced ;  since  those  who  are  within  may  be  compelled  to  surren- 

transaction.  (The  Maria,  Rob.  vi.  201.  Charlotte  Sophia,  Ibid.  204,  note.  Lisette, 
Ibid.  394.)  The  same  rule  would  apply  to  a  cargo  destined  to  such  a  city,  intended  to 
be  landed  at  a  near  port  not  under  blockade,  and  to  be  sent  through  the  blockade  in 
lighters.  But,  if  the  cargo  is  destined  to  the  city,  and  the  vessel  is  to  be  run  on  shore, 
and  the  cargo  landed  and  sent  to  the  city  by  land-carriage  there,  it  would  not  be  an 
attempt  to  break  blockade,  imless  the  blockade  effectively  extended  over  the  place 
where  the  cargo  is  to  be  run  ashore. 

I 

In  exercising  the  search  into  the  continuity  of  the  voyage,  if  it  appears  that  the 
carrier  did  not  know  of  any  destination  of  the  cargo  beyond  that  of  the  neutral  port, 
and  that  his  ignorance  was  excusable,  he  does  not  lose  his  freight  and  expenses. 
(Ebenezer,  Rob.  vi.  256.) 

If  the  vessel  is  to  deliver  a  contraband  cargo  into  the  hands  and  control  of  the 
enemy's  government  or  of  its  executive  officers,  that  makes  the  destination  hostile, 
whether  the  place  of  delivery  be  at  sea,  or  in  a  neutral  or  a  hostile  port  The  Com- 
mercen,  Wheaton,  i.  882. 

Even  in  cases  of  trading  with  the  enemy  by  subjects  of  the  capturing  power,  or  of 
intended  breach  of  blockade,  or  of  contraband  cargo,  the  fact  that  the  place  of  the  final 
and  bond  fide  destination  of  the  vessel  is  a  neutral  port,  has  no  conclusive  legal  effect 
attached  to  it  The  question  is,  the  destination  of  the  cargo ;  and  the  destination  of  the 
vessel  is  only  an  evidential  fact,  of  more  or  less  weight,  under  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  If  the  cargo  has  a  hostile  destination,  and  the  vessel  has  only  a  neutral  one,  and 
is  excusably  ignorant  of  that  of  the  cargo,  the  consequence  is  that  it  does  not  lose 
freight  and  expenses ;  but  it  does  lose  them  if  it  is  cognizant  of  that  destination,  and  is 
knowingly  aiding  it  by  carrying  the  cargo  over  one  stage,  though  between  neutral  ports. 
Destination  to  an  enemy's  ship  is  a  hostile  destination.  (Commercen,  Wheaton,  i.  p. 
882.  Lord  Wellington,  Gallison,  ii.  104.)  If  it  is  sought  to  condemn  a  vessel  for  being 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  belligerent  government  by  knowingly  transporting 
troops  or  military  persons  or  munitions  of  war,  or  verbal  or  written  orders  or  mes- 
sages, or  persons  charged  with  such  orders  or  messages,  the  termini  of  the  vessel's 
voyage  are  also  immaterial,  except  as  throwing  light  on  the  question  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  vessel,  or  of  its  obligations  to  make  inquiries  and  satisfy  itself.]  — D. 

(a)  "  Si  juris  mei  executionem  rerum  subvectio  impfdiretf  idque  scire  potuerit  qui  adv^xi^-^ 
ttf  si  OPPIDUM  OB8B88UM  TBNBBAM,  si  POBTU8  CLAU808,  et  jam  deditio  aut  pax  exp*^***' 
batur"  &c.    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1,  |  &,  im)\!&  %. 
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der,  not  merely  by  the  direct  application  of  force,  but  also  by  the 
want  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
be  lawful  to  carry  to  them  what  they  are  in  need  of,  the  belligerent 
might  thereby  be  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  or  blockade,  which 
would  be  doing  him  an  injury,  and  therefore  unjust.  And  because 
it  cannot  be  known  what  articles  the  besieged  may  want,  the  law 
forbids,  in  general  terms,  carrying  any  thing  to  them ;  otherwise 
disputes  and  altercations  would  arise  to  which  there  would  be  no 
end."  (6) 

BvTiker-        §  510.  Byukershock  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  taue 
Biegedand    seusc  of  the  abovo-citcd  passage  from  Grotius,  in  sup- 

blockaded  . 

ports.  posing  that  the  latter  meant  to  require,  as  a  necessary 

ingredient  in  a  strict  blockade,  that  there  should  be  an  expectation 
of  peace  or  of  a  surrender,  when,  in  fact,  he  merely  mentions  that 
as  an  example,  by, way  of  putting  the  strongest  possible  case.  But 
that  he  concurred  with  Grotius  in  requiring  a  strict  and  actual 
siege  or  blockade,  such  as  where  a  town  is  actually  invested  with 
troops,  or  a  port  closely  blockaded  by  ships  of  war,  (pppidum  obsa- 
sum,  portus  clatisos,^  is  evident  from  his  subsequent  remarks  in  the 
same  chapter,  upon  the  decrees  of  the  States-General  against  those 
who  should  carry  any  thing  to  the  Spanish  camp,  the  same  not 
being  then  actually  besieged.  He  holds  the  decrees  to  be  perfectly 
justifiable,  so  far  as  they  prohibited  the  carrying  of  contraband  of 
war  to  the  enemy's  camp  ;  "  but,  as  to  other  things,  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  lawfully  prohibited,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
circumstance  of  the  place  being  besieged  or  not."  So,  also,  in 
commenting  upon  the  decree  of  the  States-Greneral  of  the  26th 
June,  1630,  declaring  the  ports  of  Flanders  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
he  states  that  this  decree  was,  for  some  time,  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution, by  the  actual  presence  of  a  sufficient  naval  force,  during 

(6)  "  Sola  obsidio  in  caus^  est,  car  nihil  obsessis  subvehere  liceat,  siye  amirabeaidim 
sit,  sive  non  sit,  nam  obsess!  non  tantum  vi  coguntur  ad  deditionem,  sed  et  fame,  et 
ali^  aliarum  rerum  penuri&.  Si  quid  eorum,  quibus  indigeat,  dbi  adferre  liceret,  e^o 
fort^  cogerer  obsidionem  solvere,  et  sic  facto  tuo  mihi  noceres,  quod  iniqumn  eft 
Quia  autem  scire  nequit,  quibus  rebus  obsessi  indigeant,  quibus  abundent,  omnis  rob- 
▼ectio  vetita  est,  alioquin  altercationum  nullus  omnino  esset  modus  vel  finis.  Hacte- 
nus  Grotii  sentential  accedo,  sed  vellem  ne  ibidem  addidisset,  tunc  demum  id  remm 
esse,  si  jam  dedttio  atU  pax  expectabatur,  .  .  .  nam  nee  ration!  convemunt,  nee  pactii 
Gentium,  quae  mihi  succurrerunt.  Qua;  ratio  me  arbitrum  oonstituit  de  ftitori  dedi- 
tione  aut  {)ace  i  et,  si  neutra  exspectetur,  jam  licebit  obsessis  quaeUbet  adrehere  ^ 
imo  nunquam  licet,  durante  obsidione,  et  amici  non  est  causam  amid  perdere,  ▼<! 
quoquo  modo  delenoi^Tniajci^tQ."  Bynkershoek,  Qusest  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  ca^  11. 
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-which  period  certain  neutral  vessels  trading  to  those  ports  were 
captured  by  the  Dutch  cruisers;  and  that  part  of  their  cargoes 
only  which  consisted  of  contraband  articles  was  condemned,  whilst 
the  residue  was  released  with  the  vessels.  "  It  has  been  asked," 
says  he,  "by  what  law  the  contraband  goods  were  condemned 
under  those  circumstances,  and  there  are  those  who  deny  the 
legality  of  their  condemnation.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  whilst 
those  coasts  were  guarded  in  a  lax  or  remiss  manner,  the  law  of 
blockade,  by  which  all  neutral  goods  going  to  or  coming  from  a 
blockaded  port  may  be. lawfully  captured,  might  also  have  been 
relaxed ;  but  not  so  the  general  law  of  war,  by  which  contraband 
goods,  when  carried  to  an  enemy's  port,  even  though  not  block- 
aded, are  liable  to  confiscation."  (a)  ^32 

(a)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  NatiooB,  188-143. 

[^^  Commercial  Blockades.  —  Efforts  have  been  made  during*  this  century  to  prohibit 
what  are  called  purely  commercial  blockades.  These  are  understood  to  be  blockades  of 
commercial  towns,  not  being  naval  stations  or  military  posts,  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  merely  closing  them  against  commerce,  and  not  as  a  part  of  warlike  operations 
directed  to  the  capture  of  the  place,  or  its  actual  investment  or  siege.  Blockades  of 
the  latter  description  may  be  called,  for  convenience,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  settled 
term,  military  or  strategic  blockades.  The  efforts  in  this  direction  came  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  until  the  civil  war  of  1861-5,  when  they  established  the  largest  com- 
mercial blockade  ever  known,  and  carried  it  out  with  extraordinary  success.  It 
extended  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Kio  Grande,  both  on  tlie  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  over  a  stretch  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles.  *  Except  at 
Charleston,  the  blockading  force  made  no  attempts  to  reduce  the  cities  blockaded.  Not 
more  than  one  of  the  ports,  and  that  only  for  a  part  of  the  time,  was  a  naval  station 
of  the  enemy ;  and  none  of  tliem  were  military  or  fortified  towns,  unless  every  town  is 
such,  which  is  defended  at  all ;  and  none  of  the  ports,  except  Charleston,  and,  for  a 
short  time,  one  or  two  others,  were  subjects  of  direct  military  operations  looking  to. 
their  siege  or  reduction.  This  vast  blockade,  for  four  years,  was  purely  commercial. 
The  great  aid  it  contributed  toward  the  diminution  of  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  their 
exhaustion  and  final  surrender,  and  the  now  generally-recognized  necessity  for  it,  have 
doubtless  been  instructive  to  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  shown  that 
there  may  be  wars  in  which  such  a  blockade  may  be  extremely  useful,  if  not  neces- 
sary. At  the  same  time,  it  has  shown  that  a  blockade,  commercial  in  its  immediate 
action,  may  be  a  necessary  part  of  a  large  system  of  military  strategy  in  its  more 
remote  relations.  The  strategy  was,  to  surround  the  entire  rebel  territory  by  sea  and 
land,  force  it  in  upon  itself,  reducing  its  proportions  and  resources,  and  making  ad- 
vances into  its  interior,  from  the  sea-coast  or  by  land,  at  such  points  as  should  be 
selected.  The  blockade  of  the  entire  coast  did  not  only  cut  off  commerce  and  shut 
in  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy,  but  compelled  them  to  maintain  military  forces  to 
defend  ports  from  possible  attacks  by  the  ships,  so  diverting  their  strength  from  the 
immediate  scenes  of  operations  by  the  armies. 

Although  the  United  States,  before  1861,  had  made  efforts  toward  a  prohibitiork  o'^ 
oofmmercial  blockades,  they  never  questioned  their  legality  under  the  law  of  natiox^^- 

Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Maaon,  3\mft  *n  A^^^>«^'»5^^  ^^ 


§  511  RIGHTS  OF  WAR  AS  TO  NEUTRALS.  [PABT  IT. 

What  §  511.  "  To  constitute  a  violation  of  blockade,"  says 

S^'provT*  Sir  W.  Scott, "  three  things  must  be  proved :  1st,  The 
to  constitute  existcncc  of  an  actual  blockade ;  2dly,  The  knowledge  of 
of  blockade,  the  party  supposed  to  have  oflFended ;  and,  3dly,  Some 
act  of  violation,  either  by  gouig  in  or  coming  out  with  a  cargo 
laden  after  the  commencement  of  blockade."  (a) 

the  right  to  maintain  such  blockades  as  "  a  claim  which  gains  no  additional  strength 
hy  an  investigation  into  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests/'  and  adds  that  ''  the  erik 
which  have  accompanied  its  exercise  call  for  an  efficient  remedy."  The  distioctioB 
he  attempts  to  draw  is  thus  stated :  "  The  investment  of  a  place  bj  sea  and  land  with 
a  view  to  its  reduction,  preventing  it  from  receiving  supplies  of  men  and  material 
necessary  for  its  defence,  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  prosecuting  hostilities.  Bat  the 
blockade  of  a  coast,  or  of  commercial  positions  along  it,  without  any  regard  to  ultericr 
military  operations,  and  with  the  real  design  of  carrying  on  a  war  against  trade,  and, 
fi*om  its  very  nature,  against  the  trade  of  peaceful  and  friendly  powers,  instead  of  a 
war  against  armed  men,  is  a  proceeding  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  rea8(S 
or  with  the  opinions  of  modem  times.  To  watch  every  creek  and  river  upon  an 
ocean  frontier,  in  order  to  seize  and  confiscate  every  vessel,  with  its  cargo,  attemptiDf 
to  enter  or  go  out,  without  any  direct  effect  upon  the  true  objects  of  the  war,  is  a 
mode  of  hostilities  which  would  find  few  advocates  if  now  first  presented  for  ooih 
sideration/' 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  speech  of  February,  1861,  characterizes  this  as  "a  proposal 
that,  there  being  two  powers,  one  of  which  has  a  very  strong  army  and  a  weak  naTj, 
and  the  other  an  inferior  army  but  a  superior  navy,  the  latter  power  should  forego  iti 
advantages,  and  allow  tlie  contest  to  be  decided  by  military  force  only." 

The  definition  offered  by  Mr.  Cass  is  perhaps  as  good  as  can  be  expected ;  bat  it 
shows  the  difficulty  of  any  practical  test  between  blockades  that  may  be,  and  may  fioc 
be  permitted,  under  the  proposed  declaration.  What  is  meant  by  a  blockade  "with- 
out any  regard  to  ulterior  military  operations  **  1  What  is  meant  hy  the  implicatioQ 
that  a  war  should  be  only  "  against  armed  men ''  ?  How  far  is  it  true  that  a  blockade 
to  cut  off*  trade  is  "  without  any  direct  effect  on  the  true  objects  of  the  war  "  !  What 
is  "  the  investment  of  a  place  by  sea  and  land,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  reduction, 
and  preventing  it  from  receiving  supplies  of  men  or  material  necessary  for  its  de- 
fence," as  distinguished  from  such  a  blockade  as  the  United  States  maintained  in 
1861-5,  where  our  object  was  to  cut  off*  supplies  of  men  and  materials  necessary  for 
the  general  defence,  and  where  there  was  a  general  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  par- 
ticular place  by  a  general  strategic  system  ?  In  fact,  we  think  it  will  be  found  difficult 
to  establish  a  practical  test  between  tlie  proposed  permitted  and  unpermitted  block- 
ades, in  many  cases.  During  a  large  part  of  the  French  war,  the  English  blockades  were 
purely  commercial,  except  those  of  Toulon  and  other  naval  stations,  as  they  were  do 
part  of  an  immediate  military  invasion  of  France;  nor  was  there  any  attempt  or  intent 
to  capture  and  hold  the  blockaded  places,  or  to  besiege  or  invest  them.  But  most 
wars  will  present  complex  cases  of  military  operations  against  a  country ;  invading 
armies,  having  a  view  to  the  ultimate  reduction  of  every  town,  if  necessary ;  and  openr 
tions  by  fieets,  having  in  view  co-operation  with  the  armies,  by  cutting  off  supplies  from 
abroad  by  sea,  detaining  in  port  the  naval  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  by  such  actnal 
warlike  attacks,  or  demonstrations  of  attack,  as  shall  require  a  diversion  of  a  part  d 
the  enemy's  force,  or  an  abandonment  of  the  place  threatened,  and  aocnetimes  a  bom- 

[(x)  T\i<&  1^^\;&^^ ,  BAbinaon's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  92. 
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§  512.  1.  The  definition  of  a  lawful  maritime  block-    Actual 
ade,  requiring  the  actual  presence  of  a  maritime  force,  ^hfwwk-^ 
stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  sufficiently  near  to  ^^^  ^^'ce- 
prevent  communication,  as  given  by  the  text-writers,  is  confirmed 

bardment :  while,  at  the  time,  at  some  points  always,  and  at  others  occasionally,  the 
blockade  will  have  mainly  the  features  of  a  commercial  blockade  only.  Will  it  be 
practicable  to  get  formidable  maritime  nations  to  agree  never  to  blockade,  miless  as 
part  of  an  actual  existing  siege  and  investment  of  a  port  ?  Sebastopol,  against  which 
the  energies  of  two  great  nations  were  directed  almost  solely  for  two  years,  was  never 
in  that  condition.  No  attempt  was  made  to  invest  it.  Richmond  was  never  in  a  con- 
dition of  siege,  in  that  sense.  Indeed,  with  modern  artillery,  towns  are  to  be  defended 
and  attacked  at  such  distances  that  an  investment  or  siege,  in  the  old  sense,  is  usually 
impossible,  and,  if  possible,  must  be  soon  decisive.  And,  if  the  restriction  is  not  to  an 
actual  investment  or  siege,  is  it  probable  that  a  test  can  be  invented  of  such  fairness 
and  clearness  of  application  that  nations  will  agree  to  be  bound  by  it,  or  will  stay 
bound  ?  Is  it  probable  that  nations  with  naval  superiority  will  agree  to  leave  war  so 
much  to  land-forces  as  these  propositions  imply  ?  As  for  the  statement,  that,  in  earlier 
times,  purely  commercial  blockades  are  rarely  found,  —  it  is  perhaps  no  more  than  say- 
ing that  such  blockades  have  grown  with  the  growth  and  importance  of  commerce. 

Those  who  have  proposed  the  limitation  have  usually  contended  that  blockades 
were  originally  confined,  and  ought  again  to  be  confined,  to  "  fortified  places."  This 
distinction  is  assumed  as  a  practicable  one  by  Mr.  Cass,  and  by  Mr.  Cobden  in  his 
speech  of  Oct.  24,  1862,  at  Manchester.  But,  in  late  times,  there  are  no  walled 
towns ;  and,  with  our  present  engines  of  war,  the  distinction  between  fortified  and  un- 
fortified places  is  of  little  value.  Cities  are  defended  at  strategic  points  of  their  dis- 
tant neighborhoods,  and  by  earthworks  of  rapid  and  rather  easy  construction ;  and  any 
city  may  be  said  to  be  fortified,  in  time  of  war,  which  is  in  prospective  peril  and  worth 
defending.  So,  as  to  naval  arsenals  and  stations.  In  tlie  United  States  generally,  and 
sometimes  in  Europe,  the  largest  commercial  towns  are  naval  stations  :  and,  with  the 
increase  of  the  use  of  steam-machinery  and  iron,  it  is  always  open  to  a  government  to 
construct  and  arm  many  of  its  ships  by  contract,  in  commercial  towns ;  and  it  is  likely 
to  be  the  practice,  under  pressure  of  war,  and  where  a  volunteer  navy  is  employed. 

When  the  parties  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  proposed  to  abolish  privateering,  the 
United  States  contended  that  both  equality  and  the  interests  of  neutrals  required 
the  surrender  of  the  right  to  capture  enemy's  property  at  sea ;  and  the  next  step 
in  die  reasoning  was,  that  such  a  surrender  involved  that  of  commercial  blockades. 
Either  fit>m  too  large  premises,  or  faulty  deductions,  the  whole  pro^iosal  seems  to 
have  fallen  before  its  inherent  difficulties  and  the  tremendous  necessities  of  war.  As 
to  the  legality  of  commercial  blockades.  Napoleon  assigned,  as  one  of  the  defences  of 
his  Berlin  decree,  that  England  **  extended  the  right  of  blockade  to  unfortified  cities 
and  ports,  to  harbors  and  the  moutlis  of  rivers ;  while  this  right,  according  to  reason  and 
the  usage  of  civilized  nations,  is  only  applicable  to  fortified^laces."  (Martens,  tom.  i. 
p.  439.)  But,  in  this  position.  Napoleon  is  without  support.  Occasionally,  in  the 
American  despatches,  there  have  been  intimations  of  that  sort,  aryuendo^  but  no  na- 
tional act  has  been  founded  on  that  position  ;  and  the  United  States  have  recognized 
such  blockades,  and  established  the  latest  and  largest.  Among  commentators,  «acv 
Italian,  Luchesi  Palli,  sustains  Napoleon's  position  ^Principes  du'  Droit  Pub.  NV.«&. 
p.  180) ;  but  it  is  discarded  by  Hautcfeuille,  Massif,  Ortolan,  Manning,  Heffter,  "K-^^^ 
WheatOD,  Phillimore,  and  Wildman.   Mr.  Westlake  (Commet^Vai^W^LsA^^V*^^ 
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by  the  authority  of  numerous  modem  treaties,  and  especiaUy  by 
the  convention  of  1801,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  in- 
tended as  a  final  adjustment  of  the  disputed  points  of  maritime 
law,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780  and  of 
1801.  (a)  288 

some  diplomatic  traces  of  the  distinction,  and  approres  the  American  suggestion ;  ai 
does  M.  Casimir  P^rier,  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  16th  January,  1S62,  p.  434. 

Mr.  Cobden's  speech,  above  referred  to,  shows  in  clear  light  the  probable  inefiec- 
tiveness  of  commercial  blockades  of  the  ports  of  a  single  country  in  Europe,  while 
its  communications  by  railroad  with  adjoining  maritime  Mendlj  nations  are  unob- 
structed.]  —  D. 

(a)  The  3d  art.  sect  4,  of  tliis  convention,  declares,  "  That  in  order  to  determine 
what  characterizes  a  blockaded  port,  that  denomination  is  given  only  where  there  ii, 
by  the  disposition  of  the  power  which  attacks  it  with  ships  stationary,  or  suffideqtlj 
near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering." 

^288  Effective  Blockades.  —  During  the  Crimean  war,  the  English  and  French  Dedi- 
rations  of  1854  assume  an  "  effective  blockade,  which  may  be  established  with  u 
adequate  force."  The  Declaration  of  Paris,  of  1856,  requires  that  a  blockade,  to  be 
binding  on  neutrals,  shall  be  "  effective, — that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  suffident 
really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy."  This  definition  is  unscientific, 
and,  in  its  literal  sense,  requires  an  impossibility.  Earl  Russell,  in  a  speech  of  9th 
March,  1857,  defines  an  effective  blockade  as  **  such  that  no  vessel  could  with  safetj 
attempt  to  pass  through."  Earl  Granville,  in  the  debate  of  May  16, 1861,  says,  "  Such 
a  force  as,  I  do  not  say  to  make  it  impossible,  but  at  any  rate  to  make  it  very  difficult, 
for  vessels  to  obtain  ingress  or  egress ; "  and  Lord  Brougham  said,  a  blockade  most  be 
one  which  **  precluded  a  reasonable  chance  of  entrance."  Earl  Russell,  in  his  instrac- 
tions  to  Lord  Lyons,  of  Feb.  15,  1862,  respecting  the  American  blockade,  8aj«, 
**  Assuming  .  .  .  that  a  number  of  ships  is  stationed,  and  remains  at,  the  entrance  of  a 
port,  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  it,  or  to  create  an  evident  danger  of  entering 
or  leaving  it,  and  that  these  ships  do  not  voluntarily  permit  ingress  or  egress,  the  &ct 
tliat  various  ships  have  successfully  escaped  through  it,  will  not  of  itself  prevent  the 
blockade  being  an  effective  one  by  international  law."  See  also  Earl  Russell  to  Mr. 
I^Iason,  Feb.  17,  1863,  where  his  lordship  explains  the  language  of  the  Declaratioo  of 
Paris  as  not  intended  to  require  that  ingress  and  egress  should  be  made  impossible,  but 
as  aimed  at  paper  blockades,  or  nominal  and  practically  insufficient  blockades,  and 
requiring  only  that  the  blockade  be  practically  and  reasonably  effective.  The  Confed- 
erate authorities  protested  against  this  interpretation,  but  it  was  adhered  to  by  the 
British  Government.     (Parliamentary  Papers,  1868.) 

M.  Rouher,  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce,  communicated  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  September,  1861,  a  note  from  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affiiir», 
relating  to  the  American  blockade,  in  which  the  definition  is  stated,  "  Forces  suffident 
to  prevent  the  ports  being  approached  without  exposure  to  a  certain  danger."  (Moni- 
teur  Universel,  September,  1861.) 

Mr.  Wheaton,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Buchanan  of  July  1,  1846,  during  the  Mexican 
war,  uses  the  plu'ase,  "  Forces  stationed  so  near  tlie  ports  as  to  render  it  dangeroos  to 
approach  or  enter  them." 

During  the  civil  war,  the  United  States  Government  recognized  fVilly  the  obli- 
gation to  make  its  blockade  actual  and  effective ;  and,  in  its  diplomatic  correspondence 
and  judicial  decmona,  \Xi<&  ^^^si\iQiVA  ^t  «a  effective  blockade  "  were  satia&ctafy  to 
674 
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§  513.  The  only  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which    Tempo- 
requires  the  actual  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  con-  rupUon. 
stitute  a  lawful  blockade,  arises  out  of  the  circumstance  of  the 

neutrals,  and  substantiallj  to  the  effect  that  the  force  must  be  sufficient  to  make 
ingress  or  egress  by  unarmed  vessels  sensibly  dangerous ;  and  the  actual  effectivenesB 
of  the  blockade,  wherever  a  case  arose  of  a  vessel  captured  or  warned  off*,  was  never 
disputed  by  the  neutral  powers."  (Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  J.  Bussell,  May  2,  1861. 
Same  to  same,  May  4, 1861.  Earl  Bussell's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  March 
10,  1862.  Sir  R.  Palmer's  speech,  March  7,  1862.  Earl  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons,  15th 
February,  1862.    Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Mason,  Feb.  10, 1868.) 

Neutbal  Vessels  of  War.  Neutral  vessels  of  w(ur  have  no  privilege  against 
blockade ;  and  the  &ct  that  they  cannot  be  searched  gives  the  blockadmg  power  the 
more  right  to  require  them  to  keep  clear  of  the  lines  of  blockade.  (Mr.  Wheaton  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  July  1,  1846.  Ortolan,  Dipl.  de  la  Mer,  tom.  ii.  p.  884.  Hautefeuille, 
Droits  des  Nat.  Neutr.  tom.  ii.  p.  219.)  During  the  Mexican  blockade  by  France, 
special  orders  were  given,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  neutral  ships  of  war ;  but  it  was 
allowed  by  special  orders  in  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States.  (Lord  Lyons  to  Admi- 
ral Milne,  May  11, 1861.)  And  the  United  States  permitted  neutral  vessels  of  war  to 
carry  through  the  blockades  the  official  despatches  not  only  of  their  own  governments, 
but  of  other  .friendly  governments.  (Correspondence  between  Lord  Lyons  and  Mr. 
Seward  of  Oct  12  and  14,  1861 ;  Dipl.  Corr.  168, 178.) 

With  reference  to  occasional  interruptions  of  a  blockade  by  stress  of  weather,  the 
French  authors  have  a  formal  and  fancifUl  theory,  that  blockade  is  an  act  of  territo- 
rial jurisdiction  by  the  belligerent,  who  obtains  this  jurisdiction  by  displacing  the 
enemy's  jurisdiction  to  the  extent  of  the  lines  of  blockade.  (Hautefeuille,  tom.  iii. 
p.  120.  Ortolan,  tom.  ii.  p.  811.)  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  blockade  can  be  effectual 
only  within  the  marine  league  or  cannon-shot  of  the  shore.  Blockade  is  only  a  compe- 
tition of  diligence  and  force  over  waters  either  free  to  all,  or  within  national  jurisdiction, ' 
as  it  may  be ;  and,  if  the  blockade-runner  gets  in  or  escapes,  he  cannot  be  afterwards 
treated  as  having  violated  a  jurisdictional  right.  Upon  their  theory,  the  French  writers 
contend  that  an  interruption  ends  a  blockade,  and  requires  a  new  acquisition  of  ju- 
risdiction. But  this  is  merely  a  change  of  words.  The  question  is,  as  to  each 
interruption,  whether  it  was  in  fact  such  a  break  as  to  require  new  notice  and  new 
inception.  The  British  and  American  writers  and  diplomatists  take  a  practical  view 
of  the  subject,  and  do  not  lay  down  an  absolute  rule  that  if,  by  stress  of  weather, 
there  shall  intervene  an  hour  or  day  when  the  blockade  was  not  effective,  a  new 
inception  and  notice  is  required.  If  the  force  and  its  disposition  was  adequate,  and  the 
interruption  temporary  by  stress  of  weather,  and  with  no  change  of  intention,  and 
restored  in  a  reasonable  time,  the  neutral  has  his  chance  of  getting  in  or  out ;  but  a 
new  inception,  ab  origtne,  is  not  required.  Lord  Russell,  in  his  reply  of  Feb.  10,  1868, 
to  Mr.  Mason,  the  agent  of  the  rebel  States,  says,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  blockade 
would  be  in  legal  existence,  although  a  sudden  storm  or  change  of  wind  blew  off*  the 
squadron.  Such  an  accident  does  not  suspend,  much  less  break,  a  blockade; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  driving  off"  a  blockading  force  by  a  superior  force  does 
break  a  blockade,  which  must  be  renewed  (U  novo,  in  the  usual  form,  to  be  binding 
upon  neutrals." 

It  has  been  held,  in  the  British  courts,  that  an  effective  blockade  cannot  be  com«f*Qkr 
tuted  by  drawing  a  line  to  prevent  ships  going  to  particular  ports,  if  the  line  incVxx^^ 
other  ports  to  which  tliey  have  a  right  to  go. 

In  the  Franciska  (Moore's  Privy  Council  Cases,  x.  %l^,iX^«A\i<^dL\2DaX  V^^ 
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occasional  temporary  absence  of  the  blockading  squadron,  pro- 
duced by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  a  storm,  which  does  not  sus- 
pend the  legal  operation  of  the  blockade.  The  law  considers  an 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  accidental  removal  a  fraudu- 
lent attempt  to  break  the  blockade,  (a)  ®* 

ed^"Tth  §  ^^^'  2.  As  a  proclamation,  or  general  public  notifi- 
party.  cation,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a  1^ 
blockade,  so  neither  can  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  blockade  be  imputed  to  the  party,  merdy  in  consequence  of  such  a 
proclamation  or  notification.  Not  only  must  an  actual  blockade 
exist,  but  a  knowledge  of  it  must  be  brought  home  to  the  party, 
in  order  to  show  that  it  has  been  violated,  (a)  As,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  declaration  of  blockade  which  is  not  supported  by  the  fact 
cannot  be  deemed  legally  to  exist,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fact,  duly  notified  to  the  party  on  the  spot,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
affect  him  with  a  knowledge  of  it ;  for  the  public  notifications  be- 
tween governments  can  be  meant  only  for  the  information  of  indi- 
vidiials ;  but  if  the  individual  is  personally  informed,  that  purpose 
is  still  better  obtauied  than  by  a  public  declaration.  (6)  Where 
the  vessel  sails  from  a  country  lying  sufficiently  near  to  the 
blockaded  port  to  have  constant  information  of  the  state  of  the 
blockade,  whether  it  is  continued  or  is  relaxed,  no  special  notice 
is  necessary ;  for  the  public  declaration  in  this  case  implies  no- 
tice to  the  party,  after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  receive  the 
declaration  at  the  port  whence  the  vessel  sails,  (c)     But  where 

competent  for  a  belligerent  to  blockade  a  port  as  against  neutrals,  while  he  aUowed  hii 
own  or  his  enemy's  merchant-vessels  privileges  of  ingress  and  egress,  for  the  purpose 
of  trade,  which  were  not  allowed  to  the  neutrals.    The  objections  to  such  a  eooTN 
are  not  only  that  it  is  not  equal,  but  that,  if  the  courts  should  attempt  to  make  it 
equal  by  extending  the  same  privileges  to  neutrals  in  the  same  situation,  there  would 
arise  a  confusion  and  perplexity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  blockade  and  the  limits  of  the 
privileges,  to  which  no  neutrals  ought  to  be  subjected.    The  inclinadon  of  the  PriTy 
Council  was  to  consider  that  no  blockade  was  valid  against  neutrals,  however  itt 
terms  might  be  notified,  unless  it  undertook  to  make  a  complete  exclusion  of  tnde 
and  commimication  of  all  kinds,  through  the  blockade,  by  ingress  or  egress ;  bat  it 
would  not  render  a  blockade  invalid,  to  aUow  fixed  periods  of  time,  according  ft) 
modem  usage,  for  vessels  in  port,  or  destined  to  the  port  before  the  estabhshment 
of  the  blockade,  to  enter  or  come  out,  or  to  allow  the  passage  of  neutral  vessels  of 
war,  or  despatch-vessels,  under  neutral  sovereign  responsibility.]  —  D. 

(a)  The  Columbia,  Robinson's  Adm.  Kep.  i.  154. 

[28*  See  note  238,  ante,  on  Effective  Blockades.]  — D. 

(a)  The  Betsey,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  98. 

(h)  The  M.eTCMrVuft,lb\d.  v.  SS. 

(c)  The3ongePetcoiie\\«i,\^^!^ •'K^'^^^-   T^aa ^^T^w^.^Ssaji. 298. 
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the  country  lies  at  such  a  distance  that  the  inhabitants  cannot 
have  this  constant  information,  they  may  lawfully  send  their  ves- 
sels conjecturally,  upon  the  expectation  of  finding  the  blockade 
broken  up,  after  it  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  In  this 
case,  the  party  has  a  right  to  make  a  fair  inquiry  whether  the 
blockade  be  determined  or  not,  and  consequently  cannot  be  in- 
volved in  the  penalties  affixed  to  a  violation  of  it,  unless,  upon 
such  inquiry,  he  receives  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  block- 
ade, (^d) 

§  515.  "  There  are,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  two  sorts  of  ck>n8tnict- 
blockade :  one  by  the  simple  fact  only,  the  other  by  noti-  i^ed^'*^ 
fication  accompanied  with  the  fact.  In  the  former  case,  ^no^ienge. 
when  the  fact  ceases  otherwise  than  by  accident,  or  the  shifting 
of  the  wind,  there  is  immediately  an  end  of  the  blockade ;  but 
where  the  fact  is  accompanied  by  a  public  notification  from  the 
government  of  a  belligerent  country  to  neutral  governments,  I. ap- 
prehend, primd  faciey  the  blockade  must  be  supposed  to  exist  till 
it  has  been  publicly  repealed.  It  is  the  duty,  undoubtedly,  of  a 
belligerent  country,  which  has  made  the  notification  of  blockade, 
to  notify  in  the  same  way,  and  immediately,  the  discontinuance  of 
it ;  to  sufifer  the  fact  to  cease,  and  to  apply  the  notification  again 
at  a  distant  time,  would  be  a  fraud  on  neutral  nations,  and  a  con- 
duct which  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  country  would  pursue. 
I  do  not  say  that  a  blockade  of  this  sort  may  not,  in  any  case,  ex- 
pire de  facto ;  but  I  say  that  such  a  conduct  is  not  hastily  to  be 
presumed  against  any  nation ;  and,  therefore,  till  such  a  case  is 
clearly  made  out,  I  shall  hold  that  a  blockade  by  notification  is, 
primd  facie^  to  be  presumed  to  continue  till  the  notification  is  re- 
voked." (a)  And  in  another  case,  he  says:  —  "The  eflFect  of  a 
notification  to  any  foreign  government  would  clearly  be  to  include 
all  the  individuals  of  that  nation ;  it  would  be  nugatory,  if  indi- 
viduals were  allowed  to  plead  their  ignorance  of  it ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  foreign  governments  to  communicate  the  information  to  their 
subjects,  whose  interests  they  are  bound  to  protect.  I  shall  hold, 
therefore,  that  a  neutral  master  can  never  be  heard  to  aver  against 
a  notification  of  blockade  that  he  is  ignorant  of  it.  If  he  is  really 
ignorant  of  it,  it  may  be  subject  of  representation  to  his  own  gov- 
ernment, and  may  raise  a  claim  of  compensation  from  them,  but  NN^ 

(d)  The  Betsey,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  882. 
(a)  The  Neptunos,  Ikxid.  L  171. 
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can  be  no  plea  in  the  court  of  a  belligerent.  In  the  case  of  a 
blockade  de  facto  only,  it  may  be  otherwise ;  but  this  is  a  case  of 
a  blockade  by  notification.  Another  distinction  between  a  notified 
blockade  and  a  blockade  existing  de  facto  only,  is,  that  in  the 
former  the  act  of  sailing  for  a  blockaded  place  is  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute the  oflFence.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  notification  will 
be  formally  revoked,  and  that  due  notice  will  be  given  of  it ;  till 
that  is  done,  the  port  is  to  be  considered  as  closed  up ;  and  firom 
the  moment  of  quitting  port  to  sail  on  such  a  destination,  the 
oflFence  of  violating  the  blockade  is  complete,  and  the  property  en- 
gaged in  it  subject  to  confiscation.  It  may  be  different  in  a  block- 
ade existing  de  facto  only ;  there  no  presumption  arises  as  to  the 
continuance,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  party  may  be  admitted 
as  an  excuse  for  sailing  on  a  doubtful  and  provisional  destinar 
tion.  (6) 

Treat;r  §  516.  A  morc  dofllnitc  rule,  as  to  the  notification  of  an 
LtonoUce.  existing  blockade,  has  been  frequently  provided  by  con- 
ventional stipulations  between  diflFerent  maritime  powers.  Thus, 
by  the  18th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  it  was  declared :  — "  That  whereas  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  vessels  sail  for  a  port  or  place  belonging  to 
an  enemy,  without  knowing  that  the  same  is  either  besieged, 
blockaded,  or  invested,  it  is  agreed  that  every  vessel  so  circuni- 
stanced  may  be  turned  away  fi*om  such  port  or  plftee ;  but  she 
shall  not  be  detained,  nor  her  cargo,  if  not  contraband,  be  confis- 
cated, unless,  after  notice,  she  shall  again  attempt  to  enter ;  but 
she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  or  place  she  may 
think  proper."  This  stipulation,  which  is  equivalent  to  that  con- 
tained in  previous  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic 
powers,  having  been  disregarded  by  the  naval  authorities  and  prize 
courts  in  the  West  Indies,  the  attention  of  the  British  government 
was  called  to  the  subject  by  an  oflScial  communication  from  the 
American  government.  In  consequence  of  this  communication, 
instructions  were  sent  out,  in  the  year  1804,  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  to  the  naval  commanders  and  judges  of  the  Vice-Ad- 
miralty Courts,  not  to  consider  any  blockade  of  the  French  West 
India  Islands  as  existing,  unless  in  respect  to  particular  port* 
which  were  actually  invested;    and  then  not  to  capture  vessels 

^b^  T\iQ^^^X\iXi>3A,ll<^\!DL^)^^\ns»i^^   Adm.  Rep.  ii.  112. 
ATA 
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bound  to  such  ports,  unless  they  should  previously  have  been 
warned  not  to  enter  them.  The  stipulation  in  the  treaty  intended 
to  be  enforced  by  these  instructions  seems  to  be  a  correct  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  admitted  by  the  contracting 
parties  t9  be  a  correct  exposition  of  that  law,  or  to  constitute  a 
rule  between  themselves  in  place  of  it.  Neither  the  law  of  nations 
nor  the  treaty  admits  of  the  condemnation  of  a  neutral  vessel  for 
the  mere  intention  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  unconnected  with 
any  fact.  In  the  above-cited  cases,  the  fact  of  sailing  was  coupled 
with  the  intention,  and  the  condemnation  was  thus  founded  upon 
a  supposed  actual  breach  of  the  blockade.  Sailing  for  a  blockaded 
port,  knowing  it  to  be  blockaded,  was  there  construed  into  an 
attempt  to  enter  that  port,  and  was,  therefore,  adjudged  a  breach 
of  blockade  from  the  departure  of  the  vessel.  But  the  fact  of 
clearing  out  for  a  blockaded  port  is,  in  itself,  innocent,  unless  it 
be  accompanied  witli  a  knowledge  of  the  blockade.  The  right  to 
treat  the  vessel  as  an  enemy  is  declared  by  Vattel,  (liv.  iii.  sect. 
177,)  to  be  foimded  on  the  attempt  to  enter ;  and  certainly  this 
attempt  must  be  made  by  a  person  knowing  the  fact.  The  import 
of  the  treaty,  and  of  the  instructions  issued  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty,  is,  that  a  vessel  cannot  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  one 
having  a  notice  of  the  blockade,  until  she  is  warned  oflF.  They 
gave  her  a  right  to  inquire  of  the  blockading  squadron,  if  she  had 
not  previously  received  this  warning  from  one  capable  of  giving  it, 
and  consequently  dispensed  with  her  making  that  inquiry  else- 
where. A  neutral  vessel  might  thus  lawfully  sail  for  a  blockaded 
port,  knowing  it  to  be  blockaded ;  and  being  found  sailing  towards 
such  a  port  would  not  constitute  an  attempt  to  break  the  blockade, 
unless  she  should  be  actually  warned  oflF.  (a) 

8  517.  Where  an  enemy's  port  was  declared  in  a  state   ^?*^- 

n  -t  y  '  ading  force 

of  blockade  by  notification,  and  at  the  same  time  when  driven  off 
the  notification  was  issued  news  arrived  that  the  block-  attack. 
ading  squadron  had  been  driven  oflF  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  the  blockade  was  held  by  the  Prize  Court  to  be  null  and 
defective  from  the  beginning,  in  the  main  circumstance  that  is 
essentially  necessary  to  give  it  legal  operation  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  hold  neutral  vessels  to  the  observance  of  a  notifica- 

(a)  Fitzsimmons  v.  The  Newport  Insurance  Company,  Cranch's  Rep.  iy.  186.     '&&k* 
Merry's  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Madison,  12th  April,  1804.     Wheaton's  Rev-   ^^* 
Appendix,  11. 
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tion,  accompanied  by  a  circumstance  that  defeated  its  effect.  This 
case  was,  therefore,  considered  as  independent  of  the  presumption 
arising  from  notification  in  other  instances ;  the  notification  being 
defeated,  it  must  have  been  shown  that  the  actual  blockade  was 
again  resumed,  and  the  vessel  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  warn- 
ing, if  any  such  blockade  had  existed  when  she  arrived  oflF  the 
port.  The  mere  act  of  sailing  for  the  port,  under  the  dubious 
state  of  the  actual  blockade  at  the  time,  was  deemed  insufficient 
to  fix  upon  the  vessel  the  penalty  for  breaking  the  blockade,  (a) 

New  no-  §  618.  In  the  above  case,  a  question  was  raised  whether 
^m 8UC  ^^^  notification  which  had  issued  was  not  still  operative; 
but  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  so  considered, 
and  that  a  neutral  power  was  not  obliged,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  presume  the  continuance  of  a  blockade,  nor  to  act 
upon  a  supposition  that  the  blockade  would  be  resumed  by  any 
other  competent  force.  But  in  a  subsequent  case,  where  it  was 
suggested  that  the  blockading  squadron  had  actuallj  returned  to 
its  former  station  off  the  port,  in  order  to  renew  the  blockade,  a 
question  arose  whether  there  had  been  that  notoriety  of  the  fiact, 
arising  from  the  operation  of  time,  or  other  circumstances,  which 
must  be  taken  to  have  brought  the  existence  of  the  blockade  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  parties.  Among  other  modes  of  resolving 
this  question,  a  prevailing  consideration  would  have  been  the 
length  of  time,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  country  &t)m 
which  the  vessel  sailed.  But  as  nothing  more  came  out  in  evi- 
dence than  that  the  squadron  came  off  the  port  on  a  certain  day, 
it  was  held  that  this  would  not  restore  a  blockade  which  had  been 
thus  effectually  raised,  but  that  it  must  be  renewed  again  by  noti- 
fication, before  foreign  nations  could  be  affected  with  an  obligation 
to  observe  it.  The  squadron  might  return  off  the  port  with  dif- 
ferent intentions.  It  might  arrive  there  as  a  fleet  of  observation 
merely,  or  for  the  purpose  of  only  a  qualified  blockade.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commander  might  attempt  to  connect  the  two 
blockades  together ;  but  this  is  what  could  not  be  done  ;  and,  in 
order  to  revive  the  former  blockade,  the  same  form  of  communica- 
tion must  have  been  observed  de  novo  that  is  necessary  to  establish 
an  original  blockade,  (a)^* 

(a)  The  Triheten,  RobiiiBon's  Adm.  Rep.  vi  65. 

(a)  The  Hoffhung,  Ibid.  112. 

\^  Notijicaivoni  of  Blodooude. — T\i<&^T^y2LaxDA^Qn;i.Qf  the  blodcade  in  the 
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§  519.  3.  Besides  the  knowledge  of  the  party,  some    Some  act 
act  of  violation  is  essential  to  a  breach  of  blockade ;  as  necessary. 
either  going  in  or  coming  out  of  the  port  with  a  cargo  laden  after 
the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  (a) 

ciril  war,  bj  the  President,  April  19, 1861,  had  a  clause  that  gave  rise  to  doubt  and 
difficulty.  It  says,  "  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  a  blockade  of  the  ports 
within  the  States  aforesaid,  in  pufsuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Iaws  of  nations  in  such  cases  provided.  For  this  purpose,  a  competent  force  will  be 
posted  so  as  to  prevent  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid.  K, 
therefore,  with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a  vessel  shall  approach,  or  shall 
attempt  to  leave,  any  of  the  said  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the  commander  of 
one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  will  indorse  on  her  register  the  fiict  and  date  of 
such  warning ;  and,  if  the  same  vessel  shall  again  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  block- 
aded port,  she  will  be  captured,"  &c.  This  last  sentence  is  omitted  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  27th  April,  extending  the  blockade  to  the  ports  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
In  answer  to  inquiries  by  Lord  Lyons,  Mr.  Seward  said  that ''  the  proclamation  is 
mere  notice  of  an  intention  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  existence  of  the  blockade 
will  be  made  known  in  proper  form  by  the  blockading  vessels."  (Lord  Lyons  to 
Xiord  Russell,  May  4, 1861.)  Ip.  answer  to  a  fUrther  inquiry,  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  issue  notice  for  each  port  as  soon  as  the  actual  blockade  of 
it  should  conmience,  Mr.  Seward  said,  as  reported  by  Lord  Lyons  to  Earl  Russell, 
**  that  the  practice  of  the  United  States  was  not  to  issue  such  notices,  but  to  notify  the 
blockade  individually  to  each  vessel  approaching  the  blockaded  ports,  and  to  inscribe 
a  memorandum  of  the  notice  having  been  given,  on  the  ship's  papers.  No  vessel  was 
liable  to  seizure  which  had  not  been  individually  warned.  The  &ct  of  there  being 
blockading  ships  present  to  give  the  warning,  was  the  best  notice  and  best  proof  that 
tiie  port  was  actually  and  effectually  blockaded."  And,  in  Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Mr. 
Adams  of  June  8, 1861,  he  says,  "  The  President's  proclamation  was  a  notice  of  the 
intention  to  blockade ;  and  it  was  provided  that  ample  warning  should  be  g^ven  to 
vessels  approaching  and  vessels  seeking  to  leave  the  blockaded  ports,  before  capture 
should  be  allowed.  The  blockade,  from  the  time  it  takes  effect,  is  everywhere  ren- 
dered actual  and  effective." 

On  the  80th  April,  Commodore  Pendergrast,  in  commatid  of  the  squadron  of  the 
coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  blockade,  in  which  he  limits  the  warning  to  vessels  which 
should  approach  the  line  of  blockade  in  ignorance  of  its  existence.  This  construction 
of  the  proclamation  was  never  disavowed  by  the  government 

When  the  prize  causes  came  up  in  the  District  Courts,  it  was  contended  for  the 
claimants,  that,  under  the  proclamation,  every  vessel,  whether  in  fact  knowing  of 
the  blockade  or  not,  was  entitled  to  receive  one  notice  and  warning  on  the  spot 
from  the  blockading  vessels,  and  that  none  but  second  comers  could  be  condenmed. 
But  the  prize  courts,  without  exception,  denied  this  position.  They  held  that,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  if  a  vessel  was  captured  off  the  blockaded  port,  with  a  destination  into 
that  port,  and  is  shown,  either  by  teldmony  or  the  force  of  settled  presumptions,  to 
have  had  knowledge  that  a  blockade  of  that  port  had  been  instituted,  she  was  subject 
to  condenmation,  and  would  not  be  permitted  to  show  that  her  purpose  was  to  satisfy 
herself  on  the  spot  that  the  blockade  existed,  or  that  it  was  effective.  If  the  vesacX 
honestly  desires  such  information,  she  must  get  it  elsewhere  and  otherwise.   And  tkiA^ 

(a)  The  Betsey,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  \.  ^%. 
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Thus,  by  the  edict  of  the  States-General  of  Holland,  of  1630, 
relative  to  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Flanders,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  vessels  and  goods  of  neutrals  which  should  be  found  going 

held  that  the  proclamadon  was  not  intended  to  waive  the  rights  of  beUigerents  in  ftat 
particular.  The  proclamation,  it  is  trne,  was  only  notice  of  an  intent  to  blockade  n 
entire  coast ;  and  a  ftirther  knowledge  of  an  actual  blockade  of  the  port  or  sectioo  in 
question  must  be  brought  home  to  the  vessel  captured.  In  the  absence  of  spedil 
official  proclamations  as  to  each  port,  the  knowledge  could  be  brought  home  to  the 
.  vessel  either  by  proof  of  the  previous  warning  named  in  the  first  proclamation,  or  hj 
the  direct  proofs  or  presumptions  allowed  by  the  law  of  nations  in  such  cases,  ti 
notoriety  at  the  port  of  departure,  and  other  modes,  aided  by  the  general  knowtedfe 
of  the  intent  as  conveyed  by  the  proclamation.  (The  Revere,  Sprague's  Dedskm, 
ii.  and  Law  Reporter,  xxiv.  276.  Also,  in  the  district  of  New  York,  before  Judge 
Betts,  the  cases  of  The  Delta,  Hiawatha,  Crenshaw,  Hallie  Jackson,  Edward  Be^ 
nard,  Louisa  Agnes,  Cheshire,  and  Empress  ;  and,  in  the  Pennsylvania  district,  before 
•  Judge  Grier,  The  Admiral.  See  Upton's  Prize  Law,  291-5.)  This  interpretation  of 
the  proclamation  was  sustained  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal.  (The  Prize  Cansei) 
Black,  ii.  686.)  Judge  Grier,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says,  "  If  the  pro- 
vision referred  to  in  the  proclamation  of  19th  April  be  applicable  to  the  ports  d 
Virginia,  it  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  surrounding  circumstances."  Referring 
to  the  proclamation  of  Commodore  Pendergrast,  as  not  disavowed  by  the  govemin^t, 
he  adds  that  the  warning  provided  "  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  innocent,  vfA 
of  the  guilty.  It  would  be  absurd  to  warn  parties  who  had  fUU  previous  knowle<1ge. 
According  to  the  construction  contended  for,  a  vessel  seeking  to  evade  the  Uocksde 
might  approach  and  retreat  any  number  of  times ;  and,  when  caught,  her  captors  could 
do  nothing  but  warn  her,  and  indorse  the  warning  upon  her  register.  The  same  pro- 
cess might  be  repeated  at  every  port  on  the  blockaded  coast.  Indeed,  according  to  the 
literal  terms  of  the  proclamation,  the  Alabama  might  approach,  and,  if  captured,  insiit 
upon  the  warning  and  indorsement  on  her  registry,  and  then  demand  her  discharge. 
A  construction  drawing  after  it  consequences  so  absurd,  is  a  /do  de  se,** 

After  these  decisions,  the  practice  became  settled,  and  no  compbunt  was  made  \tf 
neutral  powers  against  this  contrucdon  of  the  proclamation  :  and,  under  it,  the  lav 
respecting  notice  of  blockades  was  applied  as  heretofore  in  the  English  and  Americtn 
courts.  (Spes  and  Irene,  Rob.  v.  77-81.  Betsey,  lb.  i.  334.  Arthur,  Edwards,  203. 
Columbia,  Rob.  i.  164-6.  Apollo,  lb.  v.  286-9.  Mercurius,  lb.  v.  82.  RoUa,  lb.  n. 
864.  Franciska,  Moore's  Privy  Council  Cases,  x.  58.  Panaghia  Rhomba,  Moore's 
Privy  Council  Cases,  xii.  168.) 

In  the  Franciska  (Moore's  Privy  Council  Cases,  x.  59),  the  following  points  respect- 
ing notification  of  blockade  were  decided :  Although  the  blockade  be  de  facto  only,  the 
neutral  cannot  claim  a  right  to  a  warning  by  the  blockading  vessels  on  the  spot,  but  is 
affected  by  any  kind  or  means  of  knowledge  which  may  be  proved  against  him,  direct> 
ly  or  by  presumptions,  as,  for  instance,  the  notoriety  of  the  blockade  at  his  last  port  of 
departure.  K  an  official  notification  is  relied  upon,  it  must  not  be  larger  than  tbe 
feuct.  A  notice  that  several  neighboring  ports  are  under  blockade,  when,  in  &ct,  some 
of  them  were  not,  is  an  invalid  notice.  It  does  not  give  the  neutral  the  choice  of 
ports,  which  a  notice  according  to  the  facts  should  have  given  him ;  and  such  notice 
is  not  good  as  to  the  ports  actually  blockaded,  and  will  not  affect  the  neutral  with 
knowledge  as  to  those  ports.  So,  if  a  blockade  de  fcuAo  exists,  but  the  government 
have  allowed  privileges,  to  their  own  or  the  enemy's  merchant  vessels,  of  ingress  or 
egress,  for  the  \)eikefix  oi  \\a  Qi^n  tnd*^,  then,  even  if  such  blockade  be  valid  agitDfl 
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in  or  coming  out  of  the  said  ports,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  show 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  run  into  them ;  or 
which,  from  the  documents  on  board,  should  appear  bound  to  the 
said  ports,  although  they  should  be  found  at  a  distance  from 

neutrals,  or  if  they  could  be  allowed  the  same  priyileges  granted  to  the  merchant-ves- 
eels  of  the  belligerents,  a  notice  of  blockade  would  not  be  effectual,  unless  it  explained 
cdearlj  the  privileges.  And,  in  the  case  before  the  court,  it  was  held  that  notoriety, 
St  the  yessers  port  of  departure,  of  a  blockade  subject  to  certain  privileges  of  trade 
not  specifically  known,  would  not  affect  the  neutral  with  knowledge. 

It  is  a  settled  rule  of  law,  that  a  vessel  in  a  blockaded  port  has  notice  of  a  blockade 
as  soon  as  it  commences ;  and  no  evidence  of  her  ignorance  can  be  received.  (Prize 
Causes,  Black.  Rep.  ii.  677.)  At  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war,  British  Orders 
in  Council  of  March  29th,  1854,  allowed  Russian  vessels  in  British  ports  six  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  order,  for  loading  and  departing.  This  was  extended,  by  an 
order  of  15th  April,  so  as  to  permit  any  Russian  vessel  that  shall  have  sailed  from  a 
Russian  port  in  the  Baltic  or  White  Seas  before  the  15th  May,  bound  to  any  British 
port,  to  pursue  her  voyage,  enter,  discharge,  and  depart.  This  was  held,  in  tlie  Fran- 
ciska  (Moore's  Privy  Council  Cases,  x.  58),  to  include  the  right  to  depart  from  and 
return  to  ports  under  blockade,  as  well  as  open  ports.  The  French  Ordonnance  15th 
April,  1854,  permitted  Russian  vessels  bound  to  French  ports  to  leave  Russian  ports 
in  the  Baltic  or  White  Seas  before  15th  May,  to  pursue  their  voyage,  and  retmn  to 
any  port  not  blockaded. 

'  The  Russian  ukase  allowed  English  and  French  vessels  in  Russian  ports  in  the 
Baltic  six  weeks,  from  25th  April,  for  loading  and  departing.  The  French  Ordon- 
nance of  26th  April  allowed  to  all  Russian  vessels,  loaded  in  Russian  ports  on  French 
account,  free  passage  to  French  ports,  and  on  English  account  to  English  ports,  to 
16th  May.  It  was  considered  in  the  Franciska  {supra),  that  the  allies  must  have 
intended  to  allow  their  own  vessels  as  large  a  privilege  in  sailing  from  Russian  ports 

they  allowed  to  enemies,  and  that  the  order  of  the  29th  March  must  be  considered 

giving  as  large  a  right  to  enter  blockaded  ports  as  to  depart  from  them.  The  allies 
afterwards  allowed  Russian  vessels,  in  distant  ports  of  the  allies,  six  weeks  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  order  at  such  ports.  * 

In  1854,  April  13,  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  writes  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  objecting 
to  the  rule  that  vessels  found  in  a  port,  which  they  have  entered  for  commercial  pur- 
poses under  the  sanction  of  laws  and  treaties,  should  be  prohibited  completing  the 
loading  of  their  cargoes  after  knowledge  of  the  blockade.  M.  Hautefeuille,  however, 
assents  to  that  prohibition  as  the  law  of  nations,  which,  he  thinks,  only  allows  them 
to  depart  in  ballast,  or  with  such  cargo  as  they  have  on  board.  (Droits  des  Nat. 
Neutr.  torn.  ii.  p.  214.)  The  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  ChiU  in  1832,  and 
Peru-Bolivia  in  1836,  prohibit  the  taking  in  cargo  after  the  blockade  begins  (U.  S. 
Laws,  viii.  438,  491) ;  while  other  treaties  with  South  American  States  allow  all  vessels 
in  port  to  depart,  without  reference  to  the  time  of  taking  in  cargo.    (Ibid.  x.  862,  895.) 

During  the  American  civil  war,  in  the  case  of  the  Hiawatha,  lying  at  Richmond, 
Lord  Lyons  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  rephed, 
that  "  fifteen  days  had  been  specified  as  the  limit  for  neutrals  to  leave  the  ports, 
after  actual  blockade  has  commenced,  with  or  without  cargo."    (The  Prize  Cases, 
Black.  Rep.  ii.  676.)    Judge  Betts,  of  the  United  States  Court  for  New  York,  havvTk% 
decided  that  a  vessel  leaving  a  blockaded  port  cannot  take  with  her  cargo  8hi\>'^««^ 
jifter  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  Mr.  Seward  communicated  that  to   T-^o"^ 
Lyons,  as  the  rule  to  be  followed.    (Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyouft,  \^>ix  OqX»>ocx  ,  ^^S^^*- 
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them,  should  be  confiscated,  unless  they  should,  voluntarily,  before 
coming  in  sight  of  or  being  chased  by  the  Dutch  ships  of  war, 
change  their  intention,  while  the  thing  was  yet  undone,  and  alter  ; 
their  course.  Bynkershoek,  in  commenting  upon  this  part  of  the 
decree,  defends  the  reasonableness  of  the  provision  which  affects 
vessels  found  so  near  to  the  blockaded  ports  as  to  show  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  run  into  them^  upon  the  ground 
of  legal  presumption,  with  the  exception  of  extreme  and  veil- 
proved  necessity  only.  Still  more  reasonable  is  the  inflictioii  of 
the  penalty  of  confiscation,  where  the  intention  is  expressly  avowed 
by  the  papers  found  on  board.  The  third  article  of  the  same 
edict  also  subjected  to  confiscation  such  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
as  should  come  out  of  the  said  ports,  not  having  been  forced  into 
them  by  stress  of  weather,  although  they  should  be  captured  at  a 
distance  from  them,  unless  they  had,  after  leaving  the  enemrs 
port,  performed  their  voyage  to  a  port  of  tlieir  own  country,  or  to 
some  other  neutral  or  free  port,  in  which  case  they  should  be  ex- 
empt from  condemnation ;  but  if,  in  coming  out  of  the  said  ports 
of  Flanders,  they  should  be  pursued  by  the  Dutch  ships  of  war, 
and  chased  into  another  port,  such  as  their  own,  or  that  of  their 
destination,  and  found  on  the  high  seas  coming  out  of  sn<;h  port,  in 
that  case  they  might  be  captured  and  condemned.  Bynkershoek 
considers  this  provision  as  distinguishing  the  case  of  a  vessel 
having  broken  the  blockade,  and  afterwards  terminated  her  voyage 
by  proceeding  voluntarily  to  her  destined  port,  and  that  of  a  vessel 
chased  and  compelled  to  take  refuge ;  wliich  latter  might  still  be 
captured  after  leaving  the  port  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge. 
And  in  conformity  with  these  principles  is  the  more  modem  law 
and  practice.  (6) 

Violation  §  520.  With  rcspcct  to  violating  a  blockade  by  coining 
When!^^^*'  out  with  a  cargo,  the  time  of  shipment  is  very  material; 
for  although  it  might  be  hard  to  refuse  a  neutral  liberty  to  retire 
with  a  cargo  already  laden,  and  by  that  act  already  become  neutral 
property ;  yet,  after  the  commencement  of  a  blockade,  a  neutral 
cannot  be  allowed  to  interpose,  in  any  way,  to  assist  the  exporta- 

Dipl.  Corr.  1861,  173.)  The  result  was,  that  a  vessel  had  fifteen  days  as  her  limit 
for  leaving  port,  and  that  she  could  not  take  in  cargo  after  the  blockade  began.  S«e 
also  the  Tropic  Wind,  decided  by  Judge  Dunlop.     Upton  on  Prize  Law,  296.]  —  D. 

(6)  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  11.     The  Welvaart  Van  PiUaw, 
Robinson's  Adm.  1^^.  \.  V22^.    T\\«  ^xtSBso.^  ^^acvBL  Schroeder,  Ibid.  iiL  147. 
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of  the  property  of  the  enemy,  (a)  A  neutral  ship  departing 
only  take  away  a  cargo  bond  fide  purchased  and  delivered 
re  the  commencement  of  the  blockade ;  if  she  afterwards  take 
board  a  cargo,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  blockade.  But  where 
ip  was  transferred  from  one  neutral  merchant  to  another  in  a 
kaded  port,  and  sailed  out  in  ballast,  she  was  determined  not 
ave  violated  the  blockade.  (6)  So  where  goods  were  sent  into 
blockaded  port  before  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  but 
ipped  by  order  of  the  neutral  proprietor,  as  found  unsalable 
ng  the  blockade,  they  were  held  entitled  to  restitution.  For 
same  rule  which  permits  neutrals  to  withdraw  their  vessels 
i  a  blockaded  port  extends  also,  with  equal  justice,  to  mer- 
idise  sent  in  before  the  blockade,  and  withdrawn  bond  fide  by  * 
neutral  proprietor,  (c) 

521.  After  the  commencement  of  a  blockade,  a  neu-    Purchase 

1  1.1  1  1  .       ii        in  a  block- 

is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  make  any  purchase  m  that  aded  port. 

.     Thus,  where  a  ship  which  had  been  purchased  by  a  neutral 
le  enemy  in  a  blockaded  port,  and  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  the 
iral  country,  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  bel- 
•ent  port,  where  she  was  seized,  she  was  held  liable  to  con- 
nation  under  the  general  rule.     That  the  vessel  had  been 
chased  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  of  another  vessel,  was 
idered  as  an  unavailing  circumstance  on  a  question  of  block- 
If  the  ship  has  been  purchased  in  a  blockaded  port,  that 
e  is  the  illegal  act,  and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  out  of  what 
is  the  purchase  was  eflFected.     Another  distuiction  taken  in 
Lment  was,  that  the  vessel  had  terminated  her  voyage,  and 
efore  that  the  penalty  would  no  longer  attach.     But  tliis  was 
overruled,  because  tlie  port  into  wliich  she  had  been  driven 
not  represented  as  forming  any  part  of  her  original  destinar 
It  was  therefore  impossible  to  consider  this  accident  as  any 
3ntinuance  of  the  voyage,  or  as  a  defeasance  of  the  penalty 
5h  had  been  incurred,  (a) 

522.  A  maritime  blockade  is  not  violated  by  sending    interior 
Is  to  the  blockaded  port,  or  by  bringing  them  from  ^iS^n?*^*' 

)   The  Betsey,  RobinBon's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  98. 

\   The  Vrow  Judith,  Robinaon's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  160. 

\  The  Potidam,  lb.  iT.'89.    OU^era  v.  Union  InannAce  ^^^Wtt^%xw^'^rVi«aSioii% 

ill*     Jtf8m 

The  Jammr  MmHm  Sebroeder,  BobmMii't  Adm.  Hep.  W .  iwA*. 
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the  same,  through  the  interior  canal  navigation  or  land  carriage 
of  the  country.  A  blockade  may  be  of  different  descriptions. 
A  mere  maritime  blockade,  effected  by  a  force  operating  only  il 
sea,  can  have  no  operation  upon  the  interior  communications  of 
the  port.  The  legal  blockade  can  extend  no  further  than  the 
actual  blockade  can  be  applied.  If  the  place  be  not  invested  on 
the  land  side,  its  interior  communications  with  other  ports  cannot 
be  cut  off.  If  the  blockade  be  rendered  imperfect  by  this  rule  of 
construction,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  its  physical  inadequacy,  bj 
which  the  extent  of  its  legal  pretensions  is  unavoidably  limited,  (a) 
But  goods  shipped  in  a  river,  having  been  previously  sent  in  light- 
ers along  the  coast  from  the  blockaded  port,  with  the  ship  under 
charter-party  proceeding  also  from  the  blockaded  port  in  ballast  to 
take  them  on  board,  were  held  liable  to  confiscation.  This  case  is 
very  different  from  the  preceding,  because  there  the  communict- 
tion  had  been  by  inland  navigation,  which  was  in  no  manner  and 
in  no  part  of  it  subject  to  the  blockade.  (6)^^ 

Duration       §  523.  The  offcncc  incurred  by  a  breach  of  blockade 
ion,  generally  remains  during  the  voyage ;   but  the  ofiencc 

never  travels  on  with  the  vessel  further  than  to  the  end  of  the 
return  voyage,  although  if  she  is  taken  in  any  part  of  that  voyage, 
she  is  taken  in  delicto?^  This  is  deemed  reasonable,  because  no 
other  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  belligerent  cruisers  to  vindi- 
cate the  violated  law.  Biit^  where  the  blockade  has  been  raised 
between  the  time  of  sailing  and  the  capture,  the  penalty  does  not 
attach ;  because  the  blockade  being  gone,  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  penalty  to  prevent  future  transgression  no  longer  exists.* 
When  the  blockade  is  raised,  a  veil  is  thrown  over  every  thing 

(a)  The  Comet,  Edwards's  Adm.  Rep.  82. 

(6)  The  Neutralitet,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  ili.  297.    The  Stert,  lb.  ir.  65. 

[286  See  note  231,  antey  on  Continuous  Voyages.]  —  D. 

^^  Hautefeuille,  on  the  theory  of  the  local  jurisdiction  displaced  and  acquired  bf 
the  blockading  force,  would  limit  the  right  of  capture  to  the  region  of  sea  and  htito 
actually  held  by  that  force  (torn.  ii.  pp.  239,  244).  But  in  tiiis  he  is  without  support, 
eitlier  by  judicial  decisions,  treaties,  the  opinions  of  commentatora  of  received  aotbor 
ity,  or  diplomatic  positions  taken  by  nations.  (See  ante^  note  233,  p.  (>7o).  The 
right  of  capture  on  the  return  voyage  was  maintained  by  the  United  States  Coorti, 
in  the  civil  war.  The  Mersey,  Migor  Barbour,  and  J.  H.  Towne :  Belts,  J.,  in  New 
York.     See  Upton  on  Prize  Law,  290,  291.]— D. 

[288  In  tlie  Panaghia  Rhomba,  Moore's  Privy  Council  Rep.  xii.  180,  it  was  beki  to 
be  "an  irresistible  inference  of  law,"  tliat  the  owners  of  a  cargo  are  liable  for  the  act  uf 
the  master  in  attempting  to  run  a  blockade,  if  the  cargo  was  shipped  after  thej  knew 
of  the  eTLiaVeuce  ot  \]ii«  XAq^vA^,  qix  xoiv^Vit  have  known  of  it»  and  might  bjr  pomStSixj 
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that  has  been  done,  and  the  vessel  is  no  longer  taken  in  delicto. 
The  delictum  may  have  been  completed  at  one  period,  but  it  is  by 
subsequent  events  done  away,  (c)^® 

hare  been  privy  to  the  intent  of  the  master.  In  such  case,  not  only  is  no  proof 
of  their  privity  necessary,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  deny  it.] — D. 

(c)  The  Welvaart  Van  Pillaw,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  ii.  128.  The  Lisette,  lb.  vi. 
887.  As  to  how  far  the  act  of  the  master  binds  the  ship-owner  in  cases  of  breach  of 
blockade,  see  the  cases  collected  in  Wheaton's  Reports,  11.  Appendix,  3G-40. 

^2S9  Municipal  Surveillance.  —  In  time  of  civil  war,  where  the  insurgents  have  firm 
possession  of  a  part  of  the  country  in  which  are  ports  open  to  foreign  trade,  by  laws 
and  treaties,  and  under  the  practice  of  friendly  civilized  nations,  the  question  has 
arisen,  whether  the  government  can  close  those  ports  to  all  foreign  trade,  by  a  mere 
order  or  statute,  without  making  an  efiective  blockade  under  the  law  of  nations.  In 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President 
to  close  any  or  all  ports  of  entry  in  which  the  duties  could  not  be  collected  effectually 
by  the  means  provided  by  law.  (U.  S.  Laws,  xii.  256.)  The  act  declared  any  vessel 
forfeit  which  should  attempt  to  enter  such  port  after  it  should  be  so  closed.  This 
was  simply  a  municipal  provision  in  an  act  for  the  collection  of  revenues,  and  looked 
to  a  civil  forfeiture  enforced  by  civil  proceedings,  and  not  to  belligerent  capture  or 
prize  proceedings.  The  right  of  a  nation  to  close  a  port  to  foreign  commerce  for 
police  reasons,  or  for  any  reasons  within  its  discretion,  in  good  faith,  with  no  purpose 
hostile  to  treaty  powers,  and  while  it  has  jurisdiction  over  the  port  de  facto,  has  always 
been  conceded.  In  this  category  would  come  a  suspension  of  a  right  to  trade,  while, 
by  reason  of  mobs  or  mere  insurrections,  duties  could  not  be  collected,  or  the  govern^ 
ment  could  not  guaranty  the  performance  of  its  obligations  to  the  foreign  vessels. 
But  the  insurrection  in  the  United  States  had  risen  to  the  dimensions  of  war,  and  the 
ports  were  in  the  possession  of  an  organized  body  politic,  assuming  to  be  a  sover- 
eignty, and  which  foreign  nations  had  recognized  as  a  maritime  belligerent.  The 
United  States  Government  did  not  undertake,  under  such  circumstances,  to  put  the 
statute  into  operation,  but  established  a  blockade  "  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of 
nations ;  '*  and  all  the  proceedings  against  vessels  were  in  the  prize  courts,  and  under 
no  other  rules  and  principles  than  those  which  are  enforced  in  international  wars. 

The  British  Government  made  known  unequivocally  that  they  would  not  recog^nize 
a  right  in  the  United  States  to  close,  by  municipal  rules,  the  ports  in  the  possession  of 
the  insurgents,  while  they  would  admit  the  right  to  blockade  them,  as  a  belligerent  act. 
Neither  would  they  acquiesce  in  special  prohibitions  by  municipal  law,  at  the  same 
time  with  a  belligerent  blockade.     (Lord  John  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons,  July  19,  1861.) 

The  ports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  were  blockaded  by  England  and  France,  and 
ports  in  Mexico  by  France  in  1887-8,  although  a  general  state  of  war  seems  not  to 
have  been  entirely  recognized.  During  the  wars  of  independence  between  the  South 
American  States  and  Spain,  the  Spanish  Government  seems  to  have  attempted  some- 
thing like  a  combination  of  belligerent  blockade  and  municipal  prohibition  of  trade. 
The  United  States  insisted  upon  the  right  of  neutrals  to  trade  at  the  ports  in  the  hands 
of  the  patriot  governments,  as  against  every  thing  but  a  blockade  jure  gentium : — those 
governments  having  firm  possession  of  the  ports,  with  civil  institutions  in  actual  opera- 
tion, although  their  independence  had  not  been  recognized  by  the  United  States.  (Mr. 
Monroe's  correspondence  of  20th  and  25th  March,  1816,  with  Sen  Onis ;  his  instrua- 
tioos  to  Mr.  Erving,  Sept.  26,  1816.  Mr.  Adams's  instructions  to  Mr.  Kelson,  ^^^^ 
April,  1828:  Cong.  Doc.  1824.) 

In  188G,  Mexico  attempted  to  close  tlie  ports  of  Texas  by  \iL>r(\\^v^  ^ee.T«!^9 
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Right  of        §  524.  The  right  of  visitation  and  search  of  neutral  Te«- 

visitation  ,  -in*  ^'-i  •» 

and  search,  sels  at  sea  18  a  beUigerent  right,  essential  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  capturing  enemy's  property,  contraband  of  war, 
and  vessels  committing  a  breach  of  blockade.^*^    Even  if  the  ri^t 

accompanied  bj  effective  blockade.  New  Granada,  in  1861,  announced  the  doamf  of 
certain  of  her  ports,  then  in  the  possession  of  parties  to  a  civil  war.  The  Britith  Gor- 
emment,  admitting  the  right  of  New  Grenada  to  close  ports  under  her  actual  juri•di^ 
Uon  and  control  in  time  of  peace,  for  reasons  of  State  policy,  instructed  Admiral  MDne 
to  disregard  the  closing  of  those  ports,  unless  on  the  principle  of  an  effective  blodcMle. 
During  the  Circassian  insurrection,  the  Russian  Government  gave  notioe  that  certiiB 
ports  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  were  under  naval  surveillance,  and  that  a  ihtiI 
force  was  stationed  there  to  warn  off  trading-vessels  and  prevent  all  oommunicatioB, 
but  not  making  use  of  Ihe  word  "  blockade."  The  owner  of  a  British  vessel  which 
had  been  so  warned  off,  and  lost  her  voyage  thereby,  applied  to  her  govemmeot  to  ob- 
tain indemnification  from  Russia.  The  government  did  not,  however,  urge  the  dsia 
to  a  decision ;  and  the  subject  received  no  judicial  or  political  detenninatioD.  Riun 
seems  not  to  have  been  willing  to  call  it  a  blockade,  and  thus  to  open  quettioiis  of 
belligerent  rights  with  neutrals ;  yet  she  did  not  undertake  a  simple  prohibitiQO,  bat 
accompanied  it  with  such  force  and  notice  as  would  have  made  it  effectual  u  i 
blockade.]  — D. 

[^^^  The  Cagliari.  —  In  June,  1867,  the  Cagliari,  a  Sardinian  merchaDt-ftetmer, 
sailed  from  Genoa  bound  to  Tunis,  when  twenty-seven  persons,  who  had  embayed  ii 
"passengers,  but  whose  object  was  to  promote  an  insurrection  and  civil  war  in  the  kin^ 
dom  of  Naples,  rose  and  compelled  the  master  to  go  to  a  small  island  where  some  )^ 
politan  political  prisoners  were  confined.    At  this  island  the  insurgents  released  tbeM 
prisoners,  and  took  them  on  board ;  and,  sailing  for  the  Neapolitan  coast,  the  insnrgeiiti 
and  the  released  prisoners  left  the  vessel.    The  master  stood  out  to  sea,  and  was  op- 
tured  by  a  Neapolitan  cruiser  beyond  tlie  limits  of  Neapolitan  waters.    The  case 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  prize  court  of  Naples,  by  which  the  vessel  was 
demned ;  and  the  government  held  her  master  and  crew  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Sskno- 
Among  the  crew,  were  two  English  engineers.  Watt  and  Park.    The  Sardinian  Gov- 
ernment demanded  the  release  of  the  vessel  and  crew,  on  the  ground  tiiat  the  maattr 
acted  under  coercion,  not  suspecting  the  character  of  the  passengers  until  they  rocc. 
and  that  at  the  time  of  capture  he  had  resumed  his  lawful  voyage.     The  Neapolitti 
Government  refused  the  demand,  and  justified  the  condemnation  on  the  ground  tbst 
the  vessel  had  been  employed  in  acts  of  war  against  Naples,  and  denied  the  innooenot 
of  the  master  and  crew.    The  Sardinian  Government  obtained  opinions  fmax  Dr.  Twia 
and  Dr.  Phillimore,  both  of  which  eminent  jurists  took  the  ground  that,  as  the  itaA 
was  under  Sardinian  flag  and  papers,  and  in  the  peace  of  nations,  pursuing  her  kvM 
voyage  on  the  high  seas,  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  it  was  illegal :  she  not  being  •> 
the  time  under  suspicion  of  a  piratical  condition,  and  the  seizure  not  being  belligereaC 
but  by  municipal  law.    They  held  that,  for  her  prior  acts,  the  Neapolitan  GovemiDeBl 
could  have  recourse  only  to  tiie  government  of  Sardinia,  as  in  any  other  case  ef  ■■ 
alleged  wrong-doer  who  had  escaped  from  its  jurisdiction.    M.  de  Cavour  brongbt 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  governments  of  the  principa]  powers  of  Europi. 
^ho  propoaed  vci  AxbltraUon  under  the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  Paris  of  IM 
The  impnAOioneuX  o^  ii)Kv&l£;ik\gi^3^  «(v^x)t^T«^\!t^<sGisssl  ten  moDtfat,  mirA 
danger  U>  \\\fevt  Vie«X^,\'^  ^^  '^fi^asJci  Qinr^^TOscbfisoX  Na  Toaiks^  ^ 
the  king  of  'SapVa*  lox  \5aft\i  tft\«Mfe,\ki  %  v^Karaa^  ^suh^i^m^^>^m^ 
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£  of  capturing  enemy's  property  be  ever  so  strictly  limited,  and  the 
^  rule  of  free  ships  free  goods  be  adopted,  the  right  of  visitation  and 
^    search  is  essential,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  ships  them- 

acceded ;  not  admitting  any  obligation  to  release  them,  but  putting  it  on  tlie  ground  of 
humanity  to  the  prisoners,  and  of  favor  to  England,  under  the  circumstances. 

The  crown  lawyers  of  England  had  given  an  opinion  that  the  original  seizure  was 
within  the  law  of  nations,  but  that  the  condemnation  was  tmjustifiable.  England 
ftirther  gave  pressing  advice  to  the  court  of  Naples  to  release  the  vessel,  on  the 
ground  that,  whatever  might  be  said  of  tlie  seizure,  tlie  condemnation  was  unwar- 
nmted,  but  did  not  commit  herself  to  an  enforcement  of  the  advice.  (Speeches  of 
Xiord  Derby  and  Lord  Malmesbury ,  April,  1858. )  The  Neapolitan  Government  hav- 
ing refused  restitution  and  delayed  action  on  the  demand  for  arbitration  until  eleven 
months  had  passed  since  the  capture,  Lord  Malmesbury,  by  a  despatch  of  25th  May, 
1858,  urged  that  government  to  agree  at  once  to  the  arbitration  of  a  third  power,  and 
declared  that  the  delay  to  release  the  vessel  or  agree  to  arbitration  for  so  long  a  time, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  jurists,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
suggested  that  the  crew  of  the  vessel  should  be  released,  under  bail,  during  the  arbitra- 
tion. It  was  understood  that  Sardinia  was  about  to  make  a  like  demand.  The  court 
of  Naples  placed  itself  in  the  attitude  of  yielding  to  superior  force,  and  immediately 
delivered  both  the  vessel  and  her  crew  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Consul,  as  an 
agent  of  the  British  Government,  taking  no  notice  of  Sardinia ;  and  by  that  consul  they 
were  taken  to  Genoa,  and  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  authorities  of  Sardinia. 

After  this  release,  the  Neapolitan  prize  tribimals  of  last  resort  proceeded  to  decide 
that  the  Cagliari  was  reasonably  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  acts  which  were  mixed 
of  war  and  piracy,  and  was  therefore  rightly  seized,  on  the  high  seas,  by  a  regular 
cruiser ;  and  that  she  had  been  in  fact  so  engaged,  with  the  tault  of  her  master  and 
crew ;  and  pronounced  a  decree  condemning  the  owners  of  the  Cagliari  in  costs. 

If  Naples  was  at  war  with  the  insurgents,  and  in  the  exercise  of  recognized  maritime 
belligerent  powers,  the  visit  and  search  were  lawful.  If  the  persons  lawfully  in  pos- 
session of  tlie  vessel  had  been  using  her  in  the  service  of  the  insurgents,  she  was 
rightfully  condemned ;  and,  as  there  was  no  pretence  of  a  piratical  state  at  the  time 
when  the  vessel  was  searched,  that  was  the  only  ground  for  condemnation.  If  the 
Teasel  had  been  temporarily  used  against  the  government,  giving  aid  to  its  enemy,  but 
had  come  back  into  the  full  possession  of  her  neutral  master,  and  was  pursuing  her 
peacefid  voyage,  there  is  no  precedent  justifying  condemnation,  and  the  case  is  novel ; 
although,  if  taken  in  the  act,  or  before  being  fully  restored  to  peaceful  custody,  the 
rules  of  war  would  sustain  a  condemnation.  (Carohna,  Rob.  iv.  256.)  If  Naples  was 
not  exercising  war-powers  against  the  insurgents,  the  visit  and  capture  were  unjusti- 
fiable, except  on  suspicion  tliat  the  vessel  was  a  pirate  jure  gentium ;  and  there  was 
certainly  no  proof  to  warrant  condemnation  on  that  ground.  If  she  was  not  in  the 
gtaJhu  of  a  pirate  or  outlaw  at  the  time  she  was  seized,  as  she  certainly  was  not,  she 
should  have  been  restored  with  her  crew,  unless  condenmable  on  strictly  belligerent 
grounds.  BeUigerency  between  Naples  and  the  insurgents  had  not  been  recognized 
by  the  other  powers,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  publicly  asserted  or  claimed 
before  by  Naples ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  her  prize  tribunals  had  jurisdiction ; 
and,  if  they  had,  the  vessel  could  not  have  been  condemned  except  upon  the  ground 
above  stated,  for  which  there  is  no  precedent,  —  viz.,  tliat  she  had,  at  a  previous  period 
of  the  voyage,  been  in  the  enemy's  service  by  force  or  fraud  pnkC\i»fe^  u^w.  \v«t,^- 
though  she  had  regained  her  neutrality  before  capture,  li  ^apWft  v?»a  va  \X\^  ^^^-t^xife 
cf  war-powen,  and  so  recognized   by  the  natiouB  couceiued,  sji^  Vvex  ^xvi.^  «»aaX 
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selves  are  neutral,  and  documented  as  such,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations  and  treaties ;  for,  as  Bynkershoek  observes,  ^*'  It  is  law- 
ful to  detain  a  neutral  vessel,  in  order  to  ascertain,  not  by  the  flag 
merely,  which  may  be  fraudulently  assumed,  but  by  the  documents 
themselves  on  board,  whether  she  is  really  neutral."  Indeed  it 
seems  that  the  practice  of  maritime  captures  could  not  exist  with- 
out it.  Accordingly  the  text  writers  generally  concur  in  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  this  right,  (a)^ 

^?^^  <>*'        §  525.  The  international  law  on  this  subject  is  ablf 
affected  by    summcd  up  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Maria, 

neutral  con-      ,  ^,  ./»i.i,  ..  ,  , 

voy.  where  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  attempted  to  be  re- 

sisted by  the  interposition  of  a  convoy  of  Swedish  ships  of  war. 
In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
that  memorable  case,  this  learned  civilian  lays  down  the  three 
following  principles  of  law :  — 

SirW.  §526.    1.   That  the  right  of  visiting   and  searching 

Ui^Tnent  in  mcrchant-ships  on  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships, 
the  Maria.  i\^q  cargocs,  the  destinations,  is  an  incontestable  right  of 
the  lawfully  commissioned  cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation.  "I 
say,  be  the  ships,  the  cargoes,  and  the  destinations  what  they  mar, 
because,  till  they  are  visited  and  searched,  it  does  not  appear  what 
the  ships  or  the  destination  are  ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining these  points  that  the  necessity  of  this  riglit  of  visitation 
and  search  exists.  This  right  is  so  clear  in  principle,  that  no  man 
can  deny  it  who  admits  the  right  of  maritime  capture  ;  because  if 
you  are  not  at  liberty  to  ascertain  by  sufl5cient  inquiry  whether 

believed  the  master  to  have  been  in  complicity  throughout,  it  would  seem  that,  as  the 
vessel  was  captured  on  the  same  voyage,  though  after  return  to  neutral  duty,  a  decree 
of  condemnation  might  be  sustained.  Martens,  Causes  C^lebrea,  y.  600.  See  note  8^. 
ante.  Slave  Trade  —  Visit  and  Search.]  —  D. 

(a)  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii- 
ch.  7,  §  114.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  Uv.  viii.  ch.  7,  §§  817,  321.  Galliani,  dei  Doreri 
de  Principi  Neutrali,  &c.,  p.  458.  Lampredi,  Del  Commercio  de  Popoli  Neutrali,  ic., 
p.  185.    Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  TEurope,  §  293. 

[=2*1  Hautefeuille,  Droits  des  Nat.  Neutr.  tit.  11,  12,  and  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Trent,  attempts  a  distinction  between  visit  and  search,  and  would  confine  the  right 
of  the  belligerent  to  stopping  the  vessel,  and  inspecting  the  papers  presented  to  him, 
and  would  make  these  papers  conclusive  on  the  question  of  nationality,  ownership, 
contraband,  and  destination.  But  this  is  merely  a  suggestion  of  the  learned  comrneB* 
tator  as  to  a  possible  policy,  and  has  no  support  of  authority  either  in  the  practicd 
of  nations,  or  the  works  of  publicists.  See  notes,  ante,  67,  Impresament  of  Seamen; 
89,  Slave  Trade  —  Visit  and  Search ;  108,  Municipal  Seizures  bejoiid  the  Marine 
League ;  and  22a,"Ex^  ^\j\\>%,"Swsfe  Q^yMla.^ — D. 
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there  is  property  that  can  legally  be  captured,  it  is  impossible  to 
capture.  Even  those  who  contend  for  the  inadmissible  rule  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods  must  admit  the  exercise  of  this  right,  at 
least  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  ships  are  free 
ships  or  not.  The  right  is  equally  clear  in  practice ;  for  practice 
is  uniform  and  universal  upon  the  subject.  The  many  European 
treaties  which  refer  to  this  right,  refer  to  it  as  pre-existing,  and 
merely  regulate  the  exercise  of  it.  All  writers  upon  the  law  of 
nations  unanimously  acknowledge  it,  without  the  exception  even 
of  Hiibner  himself,  the  great  champion  of  neutral  privileges.'' 

2.  That  the  authority  of  the  neutral  sovereign  being  forcibly 
interposed  cannot  legally  vary  the  rights  of  a  lawfully  commis- 
sioned belligerent  cruiser.  "  Two  sovereigns  may  unquestionably 
agree,  if  they  think  fit,  as  in  some  late  instances  they  have  agreed, 
by  special  covenant,  that  the  presence  of  one  of  their  armed  ships 
along  with  their  merchant-shins  shall  be  mutually  understood  to 
imply  that  notliing  is  to  be  founa  in  that  convoy  of  merchant-ships 
inconsistent  with  amity  or  neutrality ;  and  if  they  consent  to  ac- 
cept this  pledge,  no  third  party  has  a  right  to  quarrel  with  it,  any 
more  than  any  other  pledge  which  they  may  agree  mutually  to 
accept.  But  surely  no  sovereign  can  legally  compel  the  acceptance 
of  such  a  security  by  mere  force.  The  only  security  known  to  the 
law  of  nations  upon  this  subject,  independently  of  all  special  cov- 
enant, is  the  right  of  personal  visitation  and  search,  to  be  exercised 
by  those  who  have  the  interest  in  making  it." 

3.  That  the  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of  this  right 
is  the  confiscation  of  the  property  so  withlield  from  visitation  and 
search.  "  For  the  proof  of  this  I  need  only  refer  to  Vattel,  one 
of  the  most  correct  and  certainly  not  the  least  indulgent  of  modern 
professors  of  public  law.  In  book  iii.  c.  7,  sect.  114,  he  expresses 
himself  thus :  —  'On  ne  pent  empecher  le  transport  des  effets  de 
contrebande,  si  Ton  ne  visite  pas  les  vaisseaux  neutres.  On  est 
done  en  droit  de  les  visiter.  Quelques  nations  puissantes  ont 
refus^  en  diflFdrents  temps  de  se  soumettre  ^  cette  visite.  Au- 
jourd'hui  un  vaisseau  neutre,  qui  refuseroit  de  souflfrir  la  visite,  se 
feroit  condamner  par  cela  seul,  comme  dtant  de  bonne  prise.' 
Vattel  is  here  to  be  considered  not  as  a  lawyer  merely  delivering 
an  opinion,  but  as  a  witness  asserting  a  fact — the  fact  that  exvs^Vt. 
is  the  existing  practice  of  modem  Europe.  Conformably  t»o  ^^kns^ 
principle,  we  find  in  the  celebrated  French  ordinance  oC  1SSV?^.>  '^^^s^ 
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in  force,  article  12,  *  That  every  vessel  shall  be  good  prize  in  case 
of  resistance  and  combat;'  and  Valin,  in  his  smaller  Gommentaiy, 
p.  81,  says  expressly,  that,  although  the  expression  is  in  the  con- 
junctive, yet  that  the  resistance  alone  is  sufficient.  He  refers  to  the 
Spanish  ordinance,  1718,  evidently  copied  from  it,  in  which  it  is 
expressed  in  the  disjunctive,  '  in  case  of  resistance  or  combat.* 
And  recent  instances  are  at  hand  and  within  view,  in  which  it 
appears  that  Spain  continues  to  act  upon  this  principle.  The  first 
time  it  occurs  to  my  notice  on  the  inquiries  I  have  been  able  to 
make  in  the  institutes  of  our  own  country  respecting  matters  of 
this  nature,  except  what  occurs  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, is  in  the  order  of  council,  1664,  art.  12,  which  directs, 
'  That  when  any  ship,  met  withal  by  the  royal  navy  or  other  ship 
commissionated,  shall  fight  or  make  resistance,  the  ship  and  goods 
shall  be  adjudged  lawful  prize.'  A  similar  article  occurs  in  the 
proclamation  of  1672.  I  am,  therefore,  warranted  in  saying,  that 
it  was  the  rule  and  the  undisputed  rule  of  the  British  admiralty. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  rule  may  not  have  been  broken  in  upon,  in 
some  instances,  by  considerations  of  comity  or  of  policy,  by  which 
it  may  be  fit  that  the  administration  of  this  species  of  law  should 
be  tempered  in  the  hands  of  those  tribunals  which  have  a  right  to 
entertain  and  apply  them ;  for  no  man  can  deny  that  a  State  may 
recede  from  its  extreme  rights,  and  that  its  supreme  councils  are 
authorized  to  determine  in  what  cases  it  may  be  fit  to  do  so,  the 
particular  captor  having,  in  no  case,  any  other  right  and  title  than 
what  the  State  itself  would  possess  mider  the  same  facts  of  cap- 
ture. But  I  stand  with  confidence  upon  all  principles  of  reason, 
—  upon  the  distinct  authority  of  Vattel,  —  upon  the  institutes  of 
other  great  maritime  countries,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  coun- 
try, when  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  as 
now  understood,  a  deliberate  and  continued  resistance  to  search, 
on  the  part  of  a  neutral  vessel,  to  a  lawful  cruiser,  is  followed  by 
the  legal  consequence  of  confiscation."  (a)^*^ 

(a)  The  Maria,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  840. 

['^*^  Convoy.  —  The  history  of  the  subject  of  convoy  may  be  stated  thus  : — Bclligw- 
ents  naturally  tried  to  protect  their  own  merchantmen,  by  sending  them  under  the 
charge  of  their  ships  of  war.  The  whole  fleet  being  belligerents  alike,  and  entitled 
alike  to  resist  and  deceive  the  common  enemy,  and  alike  subject  to  his  right  of  esptm^ 
no  objectioii  co\M  wha^  \»  \X\^\s  «x\j»d.\»\»\&  «««k^\1\iy  force  or  stratigem.  Wbii 
tome  of  t\ie  coti\MifetAa3L  t«l\A!oxi%  ^gt^ Vo\«t^«gtfA %^ T«sQacc<^\a.iMfeic68a^ia^  i  i^Hm  m 
reatrictog  to  the  utmoftt^Viie  tv^x  ^1  ws«Oc^^^  ^Vv^  ^%^%&»^^«^^^^n»« 
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§  527.  The  judgment  of  condemnation  pronounced  in    The 
this  case  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  f^^y  °£°" 
entered  into  by  the  Baltic  powers,  in  1800,  which  league  ^^^^• 

their  merchant-yessels  the  protection  of  their  own  ships  of  war,  in  the  nature  and 
under  the  name  of  "  convoy."  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
by  force  against  all  exercise  of  belligerent  search,  and  on  the  ground  that  neutrals 
had  tlie  right  to  resist  it.  The  diplomatic  and  judicial  history  of  the  subject  shows 
this  to  have  been  the  principle  and  the  purpose  avowed.  The  question  first  pre- 
sented  was  the  right  of  the  neutral  sovereign  to  protect  by  force  his  merchant- vessels 
firom  all  belligerent  search.  His  right  to  protect  them  against  it  by  force  depended, 
of  course,  upon  the  question  whether  the  belligerent  had  the  right  to  search  them  if 
there  was  no  convoy  present  By  the  early  treaties,  several  of  the  powers  agreed  to 
resist  all  attempts  to  interfere  with  a  convoyed  fleet,  and  to  take  the  merchant-vessels 
of  each  other  under  convoy  when  both  were  neutrals ;  and  this  policy  was  carried  out 
by  orders  to  vessels  acting  as  convoy.  Great  Britain  denied  this  right  of  the  neutral 
powers,  and  insisted  on  its  right  of  belligerent  search.  The  ground  taken  by  Sir 
William  Scott,  in  the  Maria  (Rob.  i.  840),. is  that  "the  authority  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  neutral  country,  being  interposed  in  any  manner  of  moral  force,  cannot  legally 
vary  the  rights  of  the  lawfully  commissioned  belligerent  cruiser ; "  and,  in  the  £lsebe, 
(Kob.  iv.  408),  "  The  resistance  being  directed  to  be  given  by  the  sovereign  of  the 
neutral  State  affords  no  protection."  But  this  attempt  to  exclude  all  search  by 
national  protection,  was  abandoned  and  renounced  by  the  parties  to  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality, after  the  battle  of  Copenhagen ;  and  no  question  can  now  exist  that  it  never 
did  form  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  certainly -does  not  now.  All  the  English 
and  American  publicists,  without  exception,  deny  it.  The  author  asserts  a  right  of 
search  against  convoy  in  the  text;  and  Kent  says  (i.  154),  ''Every  belligerent  power 
.  .  .  has  a  right  to  insist  on  the  only  security  known  to  the  law  of  nations  on  this 
subject, — the  right  of  personal  visitation  and  search,  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  making  it.  ...  A  merchant-vessel  has  no  right  to  say  for  itself,  and  an 
armed  vessel  lias  no  right  to  say  for  it,  tliat  it  will  not  submit  to  visitation  and  search, 
or  to  be  carried  into  a  proximate  court  for  judicial  inquiry."  Judge  Story  said,  in 
the  Nereide  (Cranch,  ix.  488),  that  the  neutral,  "  in  relation  to  his  commerce,  is  bound 
to  submit  to  the  belligerent  right  of  search,  and  cannot  lawfully  adopt  any  measures 
whose  direct  object  is  to  withdraw  that  commerce  from  the  most  liberal  and  accurate 
search,  without  the  application,  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent,  of  superior  force."  Dr. 
Woolsey,  generally  tender  towards  neutral  rights,  says,  "  On  the  ground  of  justice, 
this  right  [to  protect  from  search  by  convoy]  cannot  be  defended."  (§  192.)  (See 
also  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  ill.  §  888.  Manning's  Intern.  Law,  860.  Wlldman's 
Intern.  Law,  ii.  124.)  Although  the  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Prussia  in 
1785,  which  soon  expired  by  its  terms  (U.  S.  Laws,  viii.  92),  seems  to  look  to  an 
agreement  to  resist  all  search  of  convoyed  vessels,  no  other  treaty  of  the  United 
States  is  of  that  cliaracter,  and  the  government  has  never,  by  any.  national  act,  at- 
tempted to  deny  the  right,  as  matter  of  international  law. 

Another  ground  taken  by  the  same  continental  nations  was,  that,  admitting  the 
right  of  search,  the  belligerent,  in  exercising  it,  must  take  the  word  of  the  commander 
of  the  convoying  vessel,  as  a  substitute  for  actual  search.  This  ground  had  also 
been  taken  before  by»  some  nations  which  had  not  gone  the  length  of  denying  thj4 
right  of  search.  The  obligation  of  the  cruiser  to  accept  the  word  of  the  ofllceT, 
lieu  of  all  search,  was  insisted  on  as  a  duty  which,  under  the  law  of  nations , 
neutral  could  secure  by  force.    Accordingly,  if  the  beUig^t^nXi  \XA\&\fidL  on  xstox^ 
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was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  and  the  points  in 
controversy  between  those  powers  and  Great  Britain  were  finally 
adjusted  by  the  convention  of  5th  June,  1801.     By  the  4th  article 

the  word  of  the  officer,  the  convojing  vessels  were  directed  to  resist ;  and,  of  ooiim, 
resistance  being  claimed  as  a  right,  the  vessels  convoyed  could  join  in  it.  The  bire 
statement  of  this  claim  shows  that  what  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  exercise  of 
an  admitted  right  of  search,  must  be  matter  of  comity  and  arrangement,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  of  strict  right  that  the  word  of  the  officer  should  be  implicitly  received. 
Still  less  could  it  be  pretended  that  such  was  the  law  of  nations,  t.«.,  the  settled  pnc- 
tice  of  nations.  It  was  upon  this  claim  that  the  second  Armed  Neutrality,  that  of 
1800,  placed  itself.  This  claim  fell  with  that  Armed  Neutrality,  and  was  renounced 
in  the  treaty  of  June  17,  1801.  It  has  been  denied  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  nations  by 
all  the  British  and  American  publicists.  (See  Wheaton  in  the  text.  Kent's  Comir 
i.  154-7.  Woolsey's  Introd.  §  192.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  618-619.  Phillimore, 
Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  888.  Manning's  Intern.  Law,  860.  Wildman's  Intern.  Law,  ii.  ]2i 
Judge  Story  in  the  Nereide,  Cranch,  ix.  488.)  A  little  consideration  will  show  bow 
unsatisfactory  the  assurance  of  the  convoying  officer  must  be.  The  olject  of  searchiof 
ostensible  neutrals  is  to  get  evidence  —  (1)  Whether  they  are  bond  Jid^  neutrals,  and 
their  cargoes  not  enemy  property,  either  actual  or  constructive ;  (2)  Whether,  if  nen* 
tral,  they  are  carrying  contraband ;  (3)  Whether  they  are  in  the  service  of  the  enemj, 
in  the  way  of  carrying  military  persons  or  despatches  for  tlie  enemy ;  (4)  Whether 
they  are  sailing  in  prosecution  of  an  intent  to  break  blockade.  To  satisfy  tbeM 
questions,  it  is  allowable  and  sometimes  necessary,  not  only  to  examine  papers,  bat 
to  inspect  the  vessels,  the  cargoes,  and  persons  on  board,  so  as  to  get  light  upoo  the 
actual  destination  of  the  vessel,  beyond  what  is  ostensible,  upon  the  actual  place  of  iti 
departure,  and  the  continuous  or  ultimate  destination  of  cargo  or  persons  on  botid, 
beyond  even  an  actual  proximate  neutral  destination ;  to  probe  hostile  titles,  interest, 
and  liens,  nationality  of  person,  and  personal  knowledge  of  a  blockade,  &c.  The  qvet- 
tion,  therefore,  as  to  each  vessel,  whether  it  is  a  proper  subject  of  capture  for  any  of 
these  causes,  is  one  mixed  of  law  and  fact.  Of  what  value  to  the  belligerent  is  tbe 
word  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  convoy  ?  What  does  or  can  he  know  of  these 
facts,  as  to  each  vessel  ?  What  are  his  opinions  of  the  law  upon  the  facts  which 
he  does  know  ?  Is  the  belligerent  to  take  his  law  as  well  as  his  facts  ?  His  word  ii 
not  to  facts,  but,  like  the  general  verdict  of  the  jury  in  criminal  trials,  is  on  the  law 
and  facts  in  a  complex  proposition.  His  word  is  simply  that  he  knows  of  no  enem/i 
interests  in  the  vessels  or  cargoes,  no  contraband,  no  unlawful  enterprise,  no  attempt 
to  break  blockade,  &c. ;  or  rather,  in  fact,  it  is  this :  "  So  fiu*  as  I  know  the  &cts,  and 
according  to  my  understanding  of  the  law,  there  are  no  such  causes  for  capture."  It 
may  almost  be  presumed  that  he  will  not  know  the  law  adequately,  and  that  be  will 
be  ignorant  of  many  of  the  facts.  He  may  have  succeeded  to  the  command,  since  the 
vessels  joined  the  convoy.  What  examination  has  been  made  anywhere,  on  which 
his  statement  can  be  reasonably  based  ?  Nations  may,  as  matter  of  comity  or  policy, 
agree  revocably  to  take  an  officer's  general  word  in  lieu  of  search ;  but  it  is  not  sb 
obligation  of  law  to  be  supported  by  force. 

It  is  true  that  certain  continental  writers  have  contended  for  this  obligation  of  tbe 
belligerent,  as  being  international  kw.  But  it  may  be  said  of  most  d  these  writm, 
as  MT.HaWec^  «a>f«  oil  ^«MV<&t<^>]iVl^  in  this  connection :  "It  moat,  however,  be 
bered,  l\valY\e  aUein^Xa  Xo  T^'^t^%«QX'«i\v«x  Qiy]u9\a  to\»e^^T(^i^^\BS«t»atloiial  law,  \ 
than  wYiat  t\\at\».w  reolltjU  «LX\SDk^^et«efe^N.>Mafc\"  QT^%axBb^DX\A«&2^K^«'^^lMk.w^ 
ipriter's  opinion.  \\  ou%U  Xo  \«."     Kcfi^etoi^  \a  v«w^  ^  HSt»  t«B«a^^ 
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of  this  convention,  the  right  of  search  as  to  merchant  vessels  sail- 
ing under  neutral  convoy  was  modified,  by  limiting  it  to  public 
ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  excluding  private  armed 

word  of  the  officer  should  be  received  as  to  the  vessels  of  his  own  nation  under  his 
protection,  as  Martens,  Rayneval,  Kliiber,  Heflfler,  Mass^,  and  Ortolan.  Of  these, 
Rayneval  and  Ortolan  concede  that,  if  the  belligerent  cruiser  makes  known  to  the 
convoying  vessel  that  he  has  evidence  against  certain  of  his  vessels,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  convoying  officer  to  make  inquiries,  in  concert  with  the  cruiser,  as  to  the  allega- 
tions. Uautefeuille,  however,  thinks  that  it  is  merely  a  moral  obligation  on  the  con- 
Toying  officers  to  make  sure  of  his  own  statements ;  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  do  that 
alone,  and  in  such  way  as  he  shall  see  fit.  (Rayneval,  De  la  Libert^  des  Mcrs,  torn.  i. 
ch.  18.  Kluber,  §  293.  Mass^,  Droit  Comm.  liv.  ii.  ch.  8,  §  9.  Ortolan,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7. 
Heffler,  §  170.    Hautefeuille,  Des  Nat.  Neutr.  tit.  2,  ch.  3.) 

On  the  subject  of  convoy,  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  silent ;  and  so  were  the  orders 
of  the  belligerent  nations  during  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars  of  1852  and  1859,  and 
the  American  civil  war,  except  that  a  French  order  of  1854  required  its  officers  to 
take  the  written  declaration  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  and,  if  that  should  not 
be  satisfactory,  to  permit  him  to  make  his  own  visit  and  search.  The  United  States, 
by  many  of  its  treaties,  has  agreed  that  the  declaration  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy 
shall  be  sufficient.  Such  provisions  are  in  the  expired  treaty  with  France  of  1800, 
and  in  the  treaties  with  tlie  Netherlands  in  1782,  Prussia  in  1799,  and  with  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  between  1824  and  1852.  ( U.  S.  Laws, 
Tiii.)  By  the  European  treaty  of  17th  June,  1801,  which  followed  the  downfall  of  the 
second  Armed  Neutrality,  special  arrangements  were  provided  as  to  the  mode  of 
search.  The  convoying  vessel  was  to  have  the  papers  of  all  the  vessels  on  board ;  and 
they  were  first  to  be  examined  there ;  if  not  satisfactory  to  the  visiting  vessel,  the 
search  of  the  vessels  was  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  convoy ;  and, 
if  that  was  still  unsatis&ctory,  the  suspected  vessel  might  be  taken  to  a  proximate  port 
of  the  belligerent  for  judicial  inquiry. 

This  history  of  practices,  conventions,  and  opinions  is  enough  to  show  that  inter- 
national law  does  not  prohibit  search  of  convoyed  vessels,  nor  substitute  the  word  of 
the  commander  for  actual  search. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  sailing  under  neutral  convoy?    On  that,  there  has 
been  no  direct  judicial  decision  in  the  United  States.    The  British  decisions  have  been 
consistent  with  each  other.     Assuming  the  right  to  search  vessels  under  neiitral 
convoy  as  a  right  by  international  law,  the  law  does  not  presume  that  the  neutral 
sovereign  intends  to  resist  or  impair  a  belligerent  right ;  and  the  courts  do  not  hold 
that  the  mere  sailing  under  such  convoy  is  evidence  of  an  intent  to  resist  or  obstruct 
search.    In  the  Maria  ( Uob.  i.  840),  the  neutral  convoy  had  instructions  to  resist  search, 
and  carried  out  the  instructions,  yielding  only  to  superior  force;  and  it  was  held 
as  proved,  that  the  merchant-vessels  sailed  under  the  convoy  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting search.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  resistance  by  the  convoy  was  held 
to  involve  the  merchant- vessels,  and  to  require  their  condemnation.    In  the  Elsebe 
(Rob.  iv.  483),  this  rule  was  affirmed.    Judge  Story,  in  the  Nereide,  in  the  course  of 
his  reasoning,  says,  that,  if  a  neutral  "  resists  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  right,  or  if,  tnth 
a  view  to  it,  he  takes  the  protection  of  an  armed  neutral  convoy,  he  is  treated  as  an 
enemy ; "  and  Kent  says, "  The  very  act  of  sailing  under  the  protection  of  a  belU\se,rQ>^l 
or  neutral  convoy,  for  the  purpose  of  resitting  search,  \ft  a  \\oVblXXotv.  Q»i  tv^xAx^xi  " 
These  dtations,  taken  strictly ,  may  go  somewhat  farlYieT  \V\mi  X\v^  ^^\s\w»\  "tot  ^^ 
WilUum  Scott,  in  the  Mam,  examined  into  the  queatioii  NiYieXii^t  ^Saaxe  V^  \jR«a. ' 
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condemned  for  placing  themselves  tinder  enemy's  convoy.  With 
regard  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  it  was  well  known  that  thej 
originated  in  the  capture  of  the  Swedish  convoy,  at  the  time  when 
Great  Britain  had  resolved  to  tlirow  down  the  glove  to  all  the 
world,  on  the  contested  principles  of  the  northern  maritime  con- 
federacy. But,  independently  of  this,  there  were  several  consid- 
erations which  presented  an  obvious  distinction  between  bodi 
classes  of  cases  and  that  under  consideration.  A  convoy  was  an 
association  for  a  hostile  object.  In  undertaking  it,  a  State  spreads 
over  the  merchant  vessels  an  immunity  from  search  which  belongs 
only  to  a  national  ship ;  and  by  joining  a  convoy,  every  individual 
vessel  puts  off  her  pacific  character,  and  undertakes  for  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  which  belong  only  to  the  military  marine.  K, 
then,  the  association  be  voluntary,  the  neutral,  in  suffering  the 
fate  of  the  entire  convoy,  has  only  to  regret  his  own  folly  in 
wedding  his  fortune  to  theirs;  or  if  involved  in  the  resistance 
of  the  convoying  ship,  he  shares  the  fate  to  which  the  leader  of 
his  own  choice  is  liable  in  case  of  capture,  (e?)  **^ 

(c)  The  Atalanta,  Wheaton's  Rep.  iii.  409. 

^248  ^eutrcd  Goods  in  Armed  Eneiny  Merchantmen.  —  The  author  has  fidled  to  notice 
the  &ct  that,  in  the  Nereide,  the  court  was  divided,  —  three  judges  against  tvo,  and 
that  Judge  Story  gave  an  elaborate  dissenting  opinion.     On  the  other  hand,  tkii 
opinion  is  cited  by  Wildman  as  if  it  were  the  decision  of  the  court    It  is  furtbfrls 
be  observed,  that  the  court  consisted  of  seven  judges ;  of  whom,  two  did  not  lit  ia 
tlie  case ;  two  sustained  the  general  principle  in  &vor  of  the  neutral  shij^r ;  two  rat- 
tained  the  general  principle  against  him  ;  and  the  migority  for  restitution  was  obtaiBtd 
by  the  course  of  Judge  Johnson,  who  went  a  good  deal  upon  peculiar  grounds  and  od 
the  special  circumstances,  as  he  more  fully  explained  aiterwards  in  his  opinion  in  tbt 
case  of  the  Atalanta  ( Wheaton,  iii.  417).    The  opinions  in  the  Nereide  of  tho«e  two  mM* 
ters  of  international  law,  Marshall  and  Story,  carefully  written  out  by  themselres, 
after  arguments  by  the  most  eminent  counsel,  Pinkney  and  Emmett,  —  which  profM- 
sional  traditions  place  among  the  foremost  of  forensic  successes,  —  are  remarkabit 
instances  of  the  application  of  original  power  to  the  examination  of  general  prindplet 
of  law  and  the  natural  presumptions  from  fiicts.    In  Judge  Story's  Liie,  toL  L  p.  2S6,  ii 
a  letter,  in  which  he  says :  "  I  have  been  lately  engaged  in  drawing  up  my  dkiwiiiBg 
opinion  in  tlie  case  of  the  Nereide.     I  have  now  completed  it ;  and  never,  is  pj 
whole  life,  was  I  more  entirely  satisfied  that  the  court  were  wrong  in  their  jiidf- 
ment."    The  opinion  of  jurists  has  been  about  as  much  divided  as  that  of  the  ooort 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Atalanta,  where  the  decision  of  tm 
Nereide  was  re-affirmed,  Judge  Johnson  gave  his  adherence  to  the  general  princip'* 
on  which  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  in  the  Nereide,  had.be^i  baaed.    It  is  ■■■ 
guVar  lYiat  the  CUef  Justice,  in  the  Nereide,  takes  no  notice  of  the  fiict  that  sha  wii 
under  enemy  ^aonvoy  ,u^n  ni\!\0\  ^^  Tco2Qs»rv\?s  \H)&%^gMd  deal  of 
axon  Btanda  uvon  \i»a  igrmev^e  \  Va..,  ^iaaX,  ^\«?a.  XnSi&i^aKQ:^  %asjEaB^iij^.>t^ 
rigU  to  tranavott  Vyxeix  ^bwj^  Vn.  \»^fia«ssftTiX^««iifi^,^^M^  ^tCTto^-^ia^im 
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§  530.   The  Danish  government  issued,  in  1810,  an    Neutral 
ordinance  relating  to  captures,  which   declared  to  be  deTenemy's 
good  and  lawful  prize  "  such  vessels  as,  notwithstand-  ^e  to  aip^' 
ing  their  flag  is  considered  neutral,  as  well  with  regard  *»*«• 

tage  for  capture  or  search  they  would  have  possessed  over  the  same  goods  in  neutral 
Tessels ;  and  incurred  the  disadvantage,  whatever  it  may  be,  arising  from  the  &ct  that 
the  belligerent  vessel  has  the  right,  and  must  be  expected  to,  avoid  and  resist  capture 
and  search  alike,  by  all  means  of  force  or  stratagem  in  its  power ;  and  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  say  now  that  the  neutral  is  in  &ult  and  liable  to  condemnation,  because  the  car- 
rier of  his  goods,  being  armed,  is  the  better  able  to  effectuate  his  right  to  defeat 
search  or  capture.  As  the  belligerent  carrier  is  the  subject  of  capture,  from  the  fact 
tiiat  he  is  an  enemy,  without  any  other  proof  being  necessary,  and  a  yielding  by  him 
to  visit  and  search  of  his  cargo  would  be  in  fact  a  surrender  of  his  vessel  to  capture, 
the  according  to  the  neutral  of  a  right  to  send  his  cargo  in  a  vessel  in  that  predica- 
ment must  be  held  to  be  a  waiver  by  the  belligerent  of  his  right  to  an  unresisted  and 
uneluded  search.  It  is,  in  truth,  with  the  belligerent,  a  capture  of  the  vessel  by  force 
of  war,  or  it  is  nothing ;  and,  in  case  of  such  capture,  the  neutral  goods  are  restored, 
if  the  shipper  has  done  no  more  than  the  act  of  sending  them  in  such  vessel.  If  he 
has  taken  active  part  in  aiding  in  the  resistance,  his  case  may  stand  in  a  different 
position. 

Judge  Story,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  for  the  condemnation  on  two  grounds, 
— ^r»f,  that  the  shipper  had  stipulated  for  enemy  convoy,  was  actually  sailing  under  it 
until  just  before,  and  was  seeking  to  regain  it  at  the  time  of,  capture.  The  sailing  by 
a  neutral  under  enemy  convoy,  he  regards  as  a  joint  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  both 
in  which  each  assists  the  other  against  the  opposite  belligerent,  by  signals,  stratagem, 
and  force,  to  the  injury  of  that  belligerent's  right  of  search  and  capture  alike,  and 
will  justify  the  condemnation  of  the  neutral  for  an  unneutral  act ;  second,  he  defines  the 
right  of  the  neutral  to  send  goods  in  enemy  ships  to  be  simply  no  more  than  this,  — 
that  the  fact  of  his  goods  being  found  in  such  a  ship  does  not  taint  them  with  hostility. 
The  goods  stand  or  fall  upon  their  own  character.  If  they  are  bona  Jide  neutral,  and 
are  involved  in  no  illegal  act,  they  are  restored ;  but,  though  neutral,  they  will  be 
condemned  if  so  involved.  And  he  contends  that,  if  the  neutral  voluntarily  and  know- 
ingly places  them  in  the  custody  of  an  enemy  who  is  armed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
or  capturing  the  visiting  belligerent,  as  the  fortune  of  war  may  turn,  and  contributes,  by 
fi^ight  if  no  otherwise,  to  the  ability  of  the  enemy,  he  cannot,  if  resistance  is  actually 
made  and  £ul8,  claim  the  protection  of  his  bare  neutral  nationality  against  the  captors. 
But,  in  the  case  before  him,  he  added  the  facts  which  he  considered  proved  by  the 
evidence,  as  still  further  coloring  the  unneutral  conduct,  and  making  it  a  different  case 
from  that  of  a  casual  shipper  in  general  ship.  He  says,  "  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to 
believe  that  a  neutral  can  charter  an  armed  enemy  ship,  and  victual  and  man  her  with 
an  enemy  crew  (for,  though  furnished  directly  by  the  owner,  they  are,  in  effect,  paid 
and  supported  by  the  charterer),  with  the  avowed  knowledge  and  necessary  intent  that 
she  should  resist  every  enemy ;  tliat  he  can  take  on  board  hostile  shipments  on  freights, 
commissions,  and  profits ;  that  he  can  stipulate  expressly  for  the  benefit  and  use  of 
enemy  convoy,  and  navigate,  during  the  voyage,  under  its  guns  and  protection ;  that 
lie  can  be  the  entire  projector  and  conductor  of  the  voyage,  and  co-operate  in  all  the 
plans  of  the  general  owner  of  the  vessel  to  render  resistance  to  search  secure  and  efl^ec- 
toal ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  conduct,  by  tfie  law  of  nations  may  shelter  his 
property  from  confiscation,  and  claim  the  privileges  of  an  inofreTv%vv^  tv^mXx^Sl.  0\i^^ 
eantnxy,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  conduct  is  %tter\y  inecon^^B^V^  Nf\V>Ev  ^^  ^fy^ 
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to  Great  Britain  as  the  powers  at  war  with  the  same  nation,  still, 
either  in  the  Atlantic  or  Baltic,  have  made  use  of  English  con- 
voy."    Under  this  ordinance,  many  American  neutral  vessels  were 
captured,  and,  with  their  cargoes,  condemned  in  the  Danish  prixe 
courts  for  offending  against  its  provisions.     In  the  course  of  the 
discussions  which  subsequently  took  place  between  the  American 
and  Danish  governments  respecting  the  legality  of  these  condem- 
nations, the  principles  upon  which  the  ordinance  was  grounded 
were  questioned  by  the  United  States  government,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  established  rules  of  international  law.     It  was  insisted 
that  the  prize  ordinances  of  Denmark,  or  of  any  other  particular 
State,  could  not  make  or  alter  the  general  law  of  nations,  nor 
introduce  a  new  rule  binding  on  neutral  powers.     The  right  of 
the  Danish  monarch  to  legislate  for  his  own  subjects  and  his  own 
tribunals  was  incontestable ;  but  before  his  edicts  could  operate 
upon  foreigners  carrying  on  their  commerce  upon  the  seas,  which 
are  the  common  property  of  all  nations,  it  must  be  shown  that 
they  were  conformable  to  the  law  by  which  all  are  bound.    It  wag, 
however,  unnecessary  to  suppose  that,  in  issuing  these  instruc- 
tipns  to  its  cruisers,  the  Danish  government  intended  to  do  anj 
thing  more  than  merely  to  lay  down  rules  of  decision  for  its  own 
tribunals,  conformable  to  what  that  government  understood  to  be 
just  principles  of  public  law.     But  the  observation  became  im- 
portant when  it  was  considered,  that  the  law  of  nations  nowhere 
existed  in  the  written  code  accessible  to  all,  and  to  whose  authoritj 
all  deferred ;  and  that  the  present  question  regarded  the  application     . 
of  a  principle  (to  say  the  least)  of  doubtful  authority,  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  neutral  property  for  a  supposed  offence  committed,  not 
by  the  owner,  but  by  his  agent  the  master,  without  the  knowledge 
or  orders  of  the  owner,  imder  a  belligerent  edict,  retrospective  in 
its  operation,  because  unknown  to  those  whom  it  was  to  afiect 

Captures  §  531.  The  principle  laid  down  in  the  ordinance,  aa 
Dantah  or-  interpreted  by  the  Danish  tribimals,  was,  that  the  fact  of 
iSo"*^  ^^  having  navigated  under  enemy's  convoy  is,  per  $ey  a  juati- 
Se  United  ^^^^^  causc,  uot  of  capturc  merely,  but  of  condemnation 
States.        in  the  courts  of  the  other  belligerent ;  and  thatj  without 

fiiith  of  a  friend,  and  unites  all  the  qualities  of  the  most  odious  hostiiitj.    It  wean  tbt 
habilimenta  of  iiQ:\itn\\t^  ox^^  ^mV^xi  \.Vv^  %wQrd  and  the  armor  of  an  enemy  beeoHi      * 
uaeleaB  fox  defeiice.'*    "to  ^^  %x^s*iis&nci\  ^ccscsL'^Vi'tMX'dN^'^^  %xmod  CMMif  f«Ml     i 
had  no  commVaaVotk  ox  \a\Xiw  ol  Ts»xt)^<b,^<^\n»rcv^  V^^vusmiiK^*^*^  I 

matteTB  entxreVy  ^»\.^^iv  VJoaX.  N«»w^^^>MBt  wixi  ^^«cca&Ki^\\-:\^. 
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^  inquiring  into  the  proofs  of  proprietary  interest,  or  the  circum- 
:,  stances  and  motives  under  which  the  captured  vessel  had  joined 
.^  the  convoy,  or  into  the  legality  of  the  voyage,  or  the  innocence  of 
,  her  conduct  in  other  respects.  A  belligerent  pretension  so  harsh, 
apparently  so  new,  and  so  important  in  its  consequences,  before 
it  could  be  assented  to  by  the  neutral  States,  must  be  rigorously 
demonstrated  by  the  authority  of  the  writers  on  public  law,  or 
shown  to  be  countenanced  by  the  usage  of  nations.  Not  one  of 
the  numerous  expounders  of  that  law  even  mentioned  it ;  no  belli- 
gerent nation  had  ever  before  acted  upon  it ;  and  still  less  could 
it  be  asserted  that  any  neutral  nation  had  ever  acquiesced  in  it. 
Great  Britain,  indeed,  had  contended  that  a  neutral  State  had 
no  right  to  resist  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  claim  of  visitation 
and  search  by  means  of  convoys  consistinff  of  its  own  ships  of  war. 
But  the  records  even  of  the  British  courts  of  admiralty  might  be 
searched  in  vain  for  a  precedent  to  support  the  principle  main- 
tained by  Denmark,  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  sailed  under  a 
belligerent  convoy  is,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances, 
conclusive  cause  of  condemnation. 

§  532.  The  American  vessels  in  question  were  engaged  Th«  ^^ 
in  their  accustomed  lawful  trade,  between  Russia  and  American 
the  United  States ;  they  were  unarmed,  and  made  no  er. 
resistance  to  the  Danish  cruisers ;  they  were  captured  on  the 
return  voyage,  after  having  passed  up  the  Baltic  and  been  sub- 
jected to  examination  by  the  Danish  cruisers  and  authorities ; 
and  were  condemned  under  an  edict  which  was  unknown,  and 
consequently,  as  to  them,  did  not  exist  when  they  sailed  from 
Cronstadt,  and  which,  unless  it  could  be  strictly  shown  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations,  must  be  considered 
as  an  unauthorized  measure  of  retrospective  legislation.  To  visit 
upon  neutral  merchants  and  mariners  extremely  penal  conse- 
quences from  an  act,  which  they  had  reason  to  believe  to  be 
innocent  at  the  time,  and  which  is  not  pretended  to  be  forbidden 
by  a  single  treaty  or  writer  upon  public  law,  by  the  general  usage 
of  nations,  or  even  by  the  practice  of  any  one  belligerent,  or  the 
acquiescence  of  any  one  neutral  State,  must  require  something 
more  than  a  mere  resort  to  the  supposed  analogy  of  other  acknowl- 
edged principles  of  international  law,  but  from  which  it  would  be 
vaSn  to  attempt  to  deduce  that  now  in  question  as  a  corollary. 

Being  found  in  company  with  an  enemy's  convoy  might,  mjaL^^^-j 
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furnish  a  presumption  that  the  captured  vessel  and  cargo  belonged 
to  the  enemy,  m  the  same  manner  as  goods  taken  in  an  enem/s 
vessel  are  presumed  to  be  enemy's  property  until  the  contrary  is 
proved  ;  but  this  presumption  is  not  of  that  class  of  presumptions 
called  presumptianes  juris  et  de  jure^  which  are  held  to  be  con- 
clusive upon  the  party,  and  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  controvert. 
It  is  a  slight  presumption  only,  which  will  readily  yield  to  coun- 
tervailing proof.  One  of  the  proofs  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
American  negotiator,  ought  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  prize 
tribunal  to  countervail  this  presumption,  would  have  been  evidence 
that  the  vessel  had  been  compelled  to  join  the  convoy ;  or  that 
she  had  joined  it,  not  to  protect  herself  from  examination  by  Dan- 
ish cruisers,  but  against  others,  whose  notorious  conduct  and 
avowed  principles  render  it  certain,  that  captures  by  them  would 
inevitably  be  followed  by  condemnation.  It  followed,  then,  that 
the  simple  fact  of  having  navigated  under  British  convoy  could 
be  considered  as  a  ground  of  suspicion  only,  warranting  the 
captors  in  sending  in  the  captured  vessel  for  further  examina- 
tion, but  not  constituting  in  itself  a  conclusive  ground  of  confis- 
cation. 

Indeed  it  was  not  perceived  how  it  could  be  so  considered,  upon 
the  mere  ground  of  its  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  the  belli- 
gerent pretension  of  visitation  and  search,  by  a  State,  which,  when 
neutral,  had  asserted  the  right  of  protecting  its  private  conunerce 
against  belligerent  visitation  and  search  by  armed  convoys  of  its 
own  public  ships. 
The  arffu-     §  533.  NoT  could  the  consistcucy  of  the  Danish  gov- 


American  *  emmeut,  in  this  respect,  be  vindicated,  by  assuming  a 


commid- 
sioner,  con- 


distinction  between  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Denmarkt 
*^**'*^  when  neutral,  against  Great  Britain,  from  that  which  she 
sought,  as  a  belligerent,  to  enforce  against  America.  Why  was  it 
that  navigating  under  the  convoy  of  a  neutral  ship  of  war  vas 
deemed  a  conclusive  cause  of  condemnation  ?  It  was  because  it 
tended  to  impede  and  defeat  the  belligerent  right  of  search — to 
render  every  attempt  to  exercise  this  lawful  right  a  contest  of 
violence  —  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  to  withdraw 
from  the  proper  forum  the  determination  of  such  controversies 
by  forcWAy  ipieve^u^^  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdlctioii. 

convoy  Vv«t3L  no  «vvs3cl  ^gfe<!X\  X^wa^  ^si  «^«f^^'^K^\»SS^1^^Jp^k>^i^ 
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a  right  to  resist.  The  masters  of  the  vessels  under  his  convoy 
could  not  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  that  resistance, 
because  they  were  neutral,  and  had  not  actually  participated  in 
the  resistance.  They  could  no  more  be  involved  in  the  conse- 
quences of  a  resistance  by  the  belligerent,  which  is  his  own  lawful 
act,  than  is  the  neutral  shipper  of  goods  on  board  a  belligerent 
vessel  for  the  resistance  of  the  master  of  that  vessel,  or  the  owner 
of  neutral  goods  found  in  a  belligerent  fortress  for  the  conse- 
quences of  its  resistance. 

The  right  of  capture  in  war  extends  only  to  things  actually 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  such  as  are  considered  as  construc- 
tively belonging  to  him,  because  taken  in  a  trade  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  war,  such  as  contraband  property  taken  in  breach  of 
blockade,***  and  other  analogous  cases ;  but  the  property  now  in 
question  was  neither  constructively  nor  actually  the  property  of 
the  enemy  of  Denmark.  It  was  not  pretended  that  it  was  actually 
his  property,  and  it  could  not  be  shown  to  have  been  construct- 
ively his.  If,  indeed,  these  American  vessels  had  been  armed ;  if 
they  had  thus  Contributed  to  augment  the  force  of  the  belligerent 
convoy;  or  if  they  had  actually  participated  in  battle  with  the 
Danish  cruisers,  —  they  would  justly  have  fallen  by  the  fate  of 
war,  and  the  voice  of  the  American  government  would  never 
have  been  raised  in  their  favor.  But  they  were,  in  fact,  un- 
armed merchantmen;  and  far  from  increasing  the  force  of  the 
British  convoying  squadron,  their  junction  tended  to  weaken  it 
by  expanding  the  sphere  of  its  protecting  duty ;  and  instead  of 
participating  in  the  enemy's  resistance,  in  fact  there  was  no  battle 
and  no  resistance,  and  the  merchant  vessels  fell  a  defenceless  prey 
to  the  assailants. 

§  534.  The  illegality  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  The  argu- 
masters,  for  which  the  property  of  their  owners  had  been  American 
confiscated,  must  then  be  sought  for  in  a  higher  source,  ^^^^ 
and  must  be  referred  back  to  the  circumstance  of  their  <»'*^ 
joining  the  convoy.  But  why  should  this  circumstance  be  consid- 
ered illegal,  any  more  than  the  fact  of  a  neutral  taking  shelter  in 
a  belligerent  port,  or  under  the  guns  of  a  belligerent  fortress  which 
is  subsequently  invested  and  taken  ?  The  neutral  cannot,  indeed, 
seek  to  escape  from  visitation   and  search  by  unlawful  means^ 

[*♦*  Thia  should  doubtless  read,  "  coDtraband  property,  or  property  taken  ixi  ^ooN^f^ 
of  blockade."]— D. 
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either  of  force  or  fraud ;  but  if,  by  the  use  of  any  lawful  and 
innocent  means,  he  may  escape,  what  is  to  hinder  his  resorting  to 
such  means,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  proceeding  so  Texft* 
tious  ?  The  belligerent  cruisers  and  prize  courts  had  not  always 
been  so  moderate  and  just  as  to  render  it  desirable  for  the  neutral 
voluntarily  to  seek  for  an  opportunity  of  being  examined  and 
judged  by  them.  Upon  the  supposition,  indeed,  that  justice  was 
administered  promptly,  impartially,  and  purely  in  the  prize  tri- 
bunals of  Denmark,  the  American  shipmasters  could  have  had  no 
motive  to  avoid  an  examination  by  Danish  cruisers,  since  their 
proofs  of  property  were  clear,  their  voyages  lawful,  and  they  were 
not  conscious  of  being  exposed  to  the  slightest  hazard  of  con- 
demnation in  these  tribunals.  Indeed,  some  of  these  vessels  had 
been  examined  on  their  voyage  up  the  Baltic,  and  acquitted  by  the 
Danish  courts  of  admiralty.  Wliy,  then,  should  a  guilty  motive 
bo  imputed  to  them,  when  their  conduct  could  be  more  naturallj 
explained  by  an  innocent  one  ?  Surely,  in  the  multiplied  ravages 
to  which  neutral  commerce  was  then  exposed  on  every  sea,  from 
the  sweeping  decrees  of  confiscation  fulminated  by  the  great  bel- 
ligerent powers,  the  conduct  of  these  parties  might  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  without  resorting  to  the  supposition  that  they  meant 
to  resist  or  even  to  evade  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  rights  of 
Denmark. 

Even  admitting,  then,  that  the  neutral  American  had  no  right 
to  put  himself  under  convoy  in  order  to  avoid  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  visitation  and  search  by  a  friend^  as  Denmark  professed 
to  be,  he  had  still  a  perfect  right  to  defend  himself  against  his 
enemy ^  as  Prance  had  shown  herself  to  be,  by  her  conduct,  and  the 
avowed  principles  upon  which  she  had  declared  open  war  against 
all  neutral  trade.  Denmark  had  a  right  to  capture  the  commerce 
of  her  enemy,  and  for  that  purpose  to  search  and  examine  vessds 
imder  the  neutral  flag,  whilst  America  had  an  equal  right  to 
protect  her  commerce  against  French  capture  by  all  tlie  means 
allowed  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  war  between  enemies.  The  ex- 
ercise of  this  perfect  right  could  not  legally  be  affected  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  war  existing  between  Denmark  and  England, 
or  by  the  alliance  between  Denmark  and  France.  America  and 
England  were  ^\.  ^^^ue.^.  T\\^  ^VVaa^s.^  between  Denmark  and  Franoe 
was  agaiuftl  "Bu^^ai^^  xvqX.  ^igaMx^X.  ks£v^Tv^^\  %3a.^  "^m^  ^^&SdbL  m 
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Milan  as  the  rule  of  its  conduct  towards  neutrals,  could  not  surely 
consider  it  culpable  on  the  part  of  the  American  shipmasters  to 
have  defended  themselves  against  the  operation  of  these  decrees 
by  every  means  in  their  power.  If  the  use  of  any  of  these  means 
conflicted  in  any  degree  with  the  belligerent  rights  of  Denmark, 
that  was  an  incidental  consequence,  which  could  not  be  avoided 
by  the  parties  without  sacrificing  their  incontestable  right  of  self- 
defence. 

§  636.  But  it  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  as  resist-    The  ar^- 
ance  to  the  right  of  search  is,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  American  * 
f  nations,  a  substantive  ground  of  condemnation  in  the  com™"- 

^  '  ,  ,  ,  .  sioner,  con- 

ease  of  the  master  of  a  single  ship^  still  more  must  it  be  tin^^ 
so,  where  mani/  vessels  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
the  exercise  of  the  same  right. 

In  order  to  render  the  two  cases  stated  perfectly  analogous, 
there  must  have  been  an  actual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
vessels  in  question,  or,  at  least,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
having  them  at  the  time  under  its  protection,  so  as  to  connect 
them  inseparably  with  the  acts  of  the  enemy.  Here  was  no  actiuil 
resistance  on  the  part  of  either,  but  only  a  constructive  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  neutral  vessels,  implied  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  joined  the  enemy's  convoy.  This,  however,  was,  at  most, 
a  mere  intention  to  resist,  never  carried  into  efiect,  which  had 
never  been  considered  in  the  case  of  a  single  ship,  as  involving 
the  penalty  of  confiscation.  But  the  resistance  of  the  master  of 
a  single  ship,  which  is  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  case 
of  convoy,  must  refer  to  a  neutral  master,  whose  resistance  would, 
by  the  established  law  of  nations,  involve  both  ship  and  cargo 
in  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  The  same  principle  would  not, 
however,  apply  to  the  case  of  an  eyiemy-master,  who  has  an  incon- 
testable right  to  resist  his  enemy,  and  whose  resistance  could  not 
affect  the  neutral  oumer  of  the  cargo j  unless  he  was  on  board,  and 
actually  participated  in  the  resistance.  Such  was,  in  a  similar 
case,  the  judgment  of  Sir  W.  Scott.  So  also  the  right  of  a  neu- 
tral to  transport  his  goods  on  board  even  of  an  armed  belligerent 
vessel,  was  solemnly  affirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal  in  the  United  States,  during  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  after  a  most  elaborate  discussion,  in  which  all  the  priw^- 
pies  and  analogies  of  public  law  bearing  upon  the  question 
thoroughly  examined  and  considered. 
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The  American  negotiator  then  confidently  relied  upon  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  him  —  that  the  entire  silence  of  all  the  authorita- 
tive writers  on  public  law,  as  to  any  such  exception  to  the  genenJ 
freedom  of  neutral  navigation,  laid  down  by  them  in  such  broad 
and  comprehensive  terms,  and  of  every  treaty  made  for  the  speciil 
purpose  of  defining  and  regulating  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce 
and  navigation,  constituted  of  itself  a  strong  negative  authority 
to  show,  that  no  such  exception  exists,  especially  as  that  freedom 
is  expressly  extended  to  every  case  which  has  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  that  in  question.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
goods  of  a  friend,  found  in  an  enemy's  fortress,  are  exempt  from 
confiscation  as  prize  of  war;  that  a  neutral  may  lawfully  carry 
his  goods  in  an  armed  belligerent  ship ;  that  the  neutral  shipper 
of  goods  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel,  (armed  or  unarmed,)  is 
not  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  resistance  by  the  enemy- 
master.  How  then  could  the  neutral  owner,  both  of  ship  and 
cargo,  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  belligerent  convoy,  under 
the  protection  of  which  his  property  had  been  placed,  not  by  his 
own  immediate  act,  but  by  that  of  the  master,  proceeding  without 
the  knowledge  or  instructions  of  the  owner  ? 

Such  would  certainly  be  the  view  of  the  question,  even  applying 
to  it  the  largest  measure  of  belligerent  rights  ever  assumed  by 
any  maritime  State.  But  when  examined  by  the  milder  interpre- 
tations of  public  law,  which  the  Danish  government,  in  common 
with  the  other  northern  powers  of  Europe,  had  hitherto  patronized, 
it  would  be  found  still  more  clear  of  doubt.  If,  as  Denmark  had 
always  insisted,  a  neutral  might  lawfully  arm  himself  against  all 
the  belligerents  ;  if  he  might  place  himself  under  the  convoying 
force  of  his  own  country,  so  as  to  defy  the  exercise  of  belliger- 
ent force  to  compel  him  to  submit  to  visitation  and  search  on  the 
high  seas ;  the  conduct  of  the  neutral  Americans  who  were  driven 
to  take  shelter  under  the  floatmg  fortresses  of  the  enemy  of  Den- 
mark, not  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  exercise  of  her  belli- 
gerent riglits,  but  to  protect  themselves  against  the  lawless  violence 
of  those  whose  avowed  purpose  rendered  it  certain,  that,  notwith- 
standing this  neutrality,  capture  would  inevitably  be  followed  by 
condemnation,  would  find  its  complete  vindication  in  the  principles 
which  the  public  jurists  and  statesmen  of  that  country  had  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  the  world.  Had  the  American  commerce 
'^n  the  BaUVc  \i^^ti  ^^e.Qi^  xslyA^^t  XSaa  protection  of  the  public  ships 
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of  war  of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  admitted  it  might  have 
been,  the  belligerent  rights  of  Denmark  would  have  been  just  as 
much  infringed  as  they  were  by  what  actually  happened.  In  that 
case,  the  Danish  cruisers  must,  upon  Danish  principles,  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  the  commander  of  the  American 
convoying  squadron,  as  to  the  neutrality  of  the  ships  and  cargoes 
sailing  under  his  protection.  But  that  assurance  could  only  have 
been  founded  upon  their  being  accompanied  with  the  ordinary 
documents  found  on  board  of  American  vessels,  and  issued  by 
the  American  government  upon  the  representations  and  proofs 
furnished  by  the  interested  parties.  If  these  might  be  false  and 
fraudulent  in  the  one  case,  so  might  they  be  in  the  other,  and  the 
Danish  government  would  be  equally  deprived  of  all  means  of 
examining  their  authenticity  in  both.  In  the  one,  it  would  be 
deprived  of  those  means  by  its  own  voluntary  acquiescence  in  the 
statement  of  the  commander  of  the  convoying  squadron ;  and  in 
the  other,  by  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy's  force  preventing 
the  Danish  cruisers  from  exercising  their  right  of  search.  This 
was  put  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
vessels  under  convoy  had  escaped  from  capture ;  for  upon  that 
supposition  only  could  any  actual  injury  have  been  sustained  by 
Denmark  as  a  belligerent  power.  Here  they  were  captured  with^ 
out  any  hostile  conflict,  and  the  question  was,  whether  they 
were  liable  to  confiscation  for  having  navigated  under  the  enemy's 
convoy,  notwithstanding  the  neutrality  of  the  property  and  the 
lawfulness  of  their  voyage  in  other  respects. 

§  536.  Even  supposing,  then,  that  it  was  the  intention  The  «rgu- 
of  the  American  shipmasters,  in  sailing  with  the  British  Amen\!an  * 
convoy,  to  escape  from  Danish  as  well  as  French  cruisers,  <'?>nmi8- 

•^ '  *  '  sioner,  con- 

that  intention  had  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  it  might  be  ^^^ 

asked,  what  belligerent  right  of  Denmark  had  been  practically 

injured  by  such  an  abortive  attempt?     If  any,  it  must  be  the 

right  of  visitation  and  search.     But  that  right  is  not  a  substantive 

and  independent  right,  with  which  belligerents  are  invested  by  the 

law  of  nations  for  the  purpose  of  wantonly  vexing  and  interrupting 

the  commerce  of  neutrals.     It  is  a  right  growing  out  of  a  greater 

right  of  capturing  enemy's  property,  or  contraband  of  war,  and  to 

be  used,  as  means  to  an  end,  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  that  ri^bl^ 

Here  the  actual  exercise  of  the  right  was  never  in  fact  opv^'«^^'» 

and  no  injury  had  accrued  to  the  belligerent  power.    Ba^.^^^"^^^'^^'* 
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perhaps,  be  said,  that  it  might  have  been  opposed  and  actually 
defeated,  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
separation  of  these  vessels  from  the  convoying  force,  wid  that 
the  entire  commerce  of  the  world  with  the  Baltic  Sea  might  thus 
have  been  effectually  protected  from  Danish  capture.    And  it  might 
be  asked  in  reply,  what  injury  would  have  resulted  to  the  belliger- 
ent rights  of  Denmark  from  that  circumstance  ?     If  the  property 
were  neutral,  and  the  voyage  lawful,  what  injury  would  result 
from  the  vessels  escaping  from  examination  ?     On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  property  were  enemy's  property,  its  escape  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  which,  though  a  fo«#, 
could  not  be  an  injury  of  which  Denmark  would  have  a  lawful 
right  to  complain.     Unless  it  could  be  shown  that  a  neutral  vessd 
navigating  the  seas  is  bound  to  volunteer  to  be  searched  by  the  bel- 
ligerent cruisers,  and  that  she  had  no  right  to   avoid   search 
by  any  means  whatever,  it  was  apparent  that  she  might  avoid  it  by 
any  means  not  unlawful.     Violent  resistance  to  search,  rescue 
after  seizure,  fraudulent  spoliation  or  concealment  of  papers,  are 
all  avowedly  unlawful  means,  which,  unless  extenuated  by  circum- 
stances, may  justly  be  visited  with  the  penalty  of  confiscation. 
Those  who  alleged  that  sailing  under  belligerent  convoy  was  also 
attended  with  the  same  consequences,  must  show  it,  by  appealing 
to  the  oracles  of  public  law,  to  the  text  of  treaties,  to  some  de- 
cision of  an  international  tribunal,  or  to  the  general  practice  and 
understanding  of  nations,  (a) 

Treaty  of  §  537.  The  negotiation  finally  resulted  in  the  signature 
Unked'"^"""  of  a  treaty,  in  1830,  between  the  United  States  and  Den- 
Dwimark^on"^^^'^'  by  which  the  latter  power  stipulated  to  indemnify 
the  subject,  the  American  claimants  generally  for  the  seizure  of  their 
property  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  en  blocj  leaving  it  to  the 
American  government  to  apportion  it  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  itself,  and  authorized  to  determine  "  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice,  equity,  and  the  law  of  nations,"  with  a  declaration  that 
the  convention,  having  no  other  object  than  to  terminate  all  the 
claims,  "  can  never  hereafter  be  invoked,  by  one  party  or  the  other, 
as  a  precedent  or  rule  for  the  future."  (a)^ 

(a)  Mr.  Wheaton  to  Count  Schimmelmann,  1828. 

(a)  Mafflen«t^ouve8kU^Su^mA,Vcrai.^\ii.  E^    Elliot's  American  Diplomatic  CA 

i.  468. 

[*»  Neutral  under  Enemas  Cowoo^,— 'M  %\sKS^^T«ci\\ib^^%^\siisQlte:i^xad^^ 
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himself  with  the  duty,  in  order  to  secure  an  advantage  against  his  enemy.  This  is  not 
'done  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  seryioe  to  neutrals  not  liable  to  capture,  but  to  screen 
ofiending  neutrals  from  search,  and,  if  necessary  and  possible,  from  captiire.  It  is  not 
easy  to  ascribe  any  other  motiye  to  a  neutral,  in  putting  himself  under  such  protection. 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  ostensible  neutral  to  say,  or  even  to  prove,  that  he  is  not  justly 
liable  to  capture ;  for  the  law  of  nations  requires  him  to  afford  the  belligerent  a  certain 
mode  of  satisfying  himself  on  that  point,  by  visit  and  search ;  and,  if  he  refuses,  resists, 
or  fraudulently  evades  the  proper  search,  he  is,  for  that  cause,  liable  to  capture.  The 
only  question  ever  raised  has  been,  whether  the  fact  of  being  found  under  belligerent 
convoy,  affords  a  conclusive  presumption  of  an  intent  to  deprive  the  other  belli- 
gerent of  the  right  of  search,  or  is  only  a  fieu^t,  having  its  weight,  but  open  to  explana- 
tion. In  EngUmd,  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  in  an  unreported  case  (the  Sampson,  referred 
to  in  the  Maria  and  the  Nereide),  decided  that  the  bare  fact  was  conclusive.  There  has 
been  no  judicial  decision  on  that  subject,  in  the  United  States.  Judge  Story,  in  the  Ne- 
reide, says,  in  the  course  of  his  reasoning, ''  My  judgment  is,  that  the  act  of  sailing 
imder  the  belligerent  convoy  is  a  violation  of  neutrality ;  and  the  ship  and  cargo,  if 
caoi^t  in  ddictOy  are  justly  confiscable :  and,  further,  if  resistance  is  necessary,  as  in 
my  opinion  it  is  not,  to  perfect  the  offence,  still  the  resistance  of  the  convoy  is,  to  all 
parx>o8e8,  the  resistance  of  the  association.''  Kent  (i.  154-7),  and  Duer  on  Insurance 
(i.  730),  and  Woolsey  (§  198),  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Hautefeuille,  in  his  notice  of 
the  Danish  claims  of  1810  (infra),  gives  the  arguments,  but  no  opinion  of  his  own 
(torn.  ii.  p.  162-4).  Ortolan  seems  to  admit  that  the  act  of  sailing  under  belligerent 
convoy  is  illegal ;  yet  he  puts  an  instance  of  a  vessel  doing  so,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
in  case  of  a  dispersion  of  the  convoyed  fleet,  or  of  an  engagement,  as  une  ruse  inno- 
cenU,  while  it  is  in  &ct  only  one  of  the  usual  objects  of  taking  ^belligerent  convoy 
(torn.  ii.  ch.  7,  p.  245).  Wildman  (ii.  126)  and  Manning  (p.  369)  are  of  opinion  that 
the  sailing  under  such  convoy  is  conclusive  against  tlie  neutral. 

The  question  was  presented  in  the  well-known  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmark,  upon  the  captures  under  the  Danish  ordinance  of  1810,  con- 
ducted with  marked  ability  and  learning  by  Mr.  Wheaton  for  the  United  States, 
and  M.  de  Redtz  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  the  history  of  which  is  given  at  large 
in  the  text.     The  argument  for  the  United  States  is  there  reported  in  full.    The  point 
taken  was,  that  the  Danish  prize  courts  erred  in  holding  the  mere  fact  of  sailing  under 
British  convoy,  conclusive ;  and  that  the  defence  of  the  American  vessels  ought  to  have 
been  allowed,  which  was,  that  they  took  convoy,  not  to  avoid  search  by  the  Danish 
cmisers,  or  to  abridge  Danish  belligerent  rights,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting 
themselves  against  search  and  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  France,  then  an  ally  of  Den- 
nuu*k,  who  carried  out  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  which  Denmark,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.    The  reply  of  M.  dc  Kedtz, 
not  presented  in  much  fulness  in  the  text,  was  to  the  point  that,  as  there  was  no  ques- 
tion that  the  American  vessels  took  this  convoy  voluntarily,  and  not  by  accident  or  in 
i^rnorance,  and  remained  with  it,  and  since  the  object  of  the  convoying  belligerent  must 
have  been  to  give  them  an  advantage  over  the  other  belligerent  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have,  in  the  way  of  escaping  search,  that  fact  should  be  conclusive.    It  was 
not,  he  argued,  a  question  whetlier  the  neutral  could  show  an  excuse  of  accident  or 
mistake,  but  was  an  admitted  voluntary  act    He  says  the  known  rule  of  belligerent 
convoys  is,  that  the  vessels  seeking  such  convoy  shall  first  submit  to  search  by  the 
convoy,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  subject  to  capture  by  him,  and  that  they  have  no 
intent  hostile  towards  him  or  in  aid  of  his  enemy, —in  fiict,  to  a  belligerent  search  by 
Uie  convoy.    They  then  seek  to  protect  themselves,  by  bia  v^««ftTio^,  trom  «^Viki^\M^^. 
gprent  wearch  ty  the  other  pturty,  which  is  an  nnneutarai  coxntib.  '£^s^«C)\w<&  uwj^  ^«^ 
ofttfi  eonrojred  reBBeU  is  to  avoid  fuhnutingto  MaaN^,\o  %oc«^\.^<^  \yeni^6t^ 
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of  a  defence  hj  the  oonroy ;  and,  if  the  contest  is  donbtfol,  to  escape  by  flight,  hot,  if 
overtaken  and  seized,  to  daim  the  benefit  of  their  neutrality.  M.  de  Redtz  foitiiff 
shows  the  practice  of  England  to  obtain  her  naval  stores  from  Russian  ports  in  nemnl 
bottoms,  which  she  convoys  past  the  shores  of  Denmark.  It  may  well  be  suggested, 
that,  in  a  war  between  England  and  France,  when  England  was  enforcing  ber  Ordos 
in  Council,  and  France  her  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  —  both  in  violation  of  isio- 
national  law, — and  Denmark  was  an  ally  of  France,  even  if  the  cpnvoyed  vesseb  bsd 
proved  that  their  object  was  only  to  escape  search  by  France,  in  fear  of  her  decrees, 
still  the  courts  of  Dennuirk,  the  ally  of  France,  could  not  admit  their  right  to  rensS 
French  search.  In  fuel,  a  neutral,  under  such  circumstances,  cannot  be  heard,  after 
capture,  to  select  and  limit  his  particular  motive  for  availing  hima^^f  of  the  enemr't 
naval  power. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that,  in  condemning  these  vessels,  as  the  practice  in 
respect  to  convoys  then  stood,  and  in  the  relations  of  Denmark  with  France,  the 
Danish  courts  did  not  violate  any  established  rule  of  int^Snational  law.  Manniiig 
(p.  869)  and  Wildman  (u.  126)  and  Woolsey  (§  193)  are  of  that  opinion.  Hantefeoflte 
(tom.  iii.  p.  162-4)  and  give  the  arguments,  but  no  opinion.  Ortolan  seems  to  doubt 
the  soundness  of  the  American  position  (tom.  1.  p.  245).  Halleck  g^ves  the  azigv- 
ments  and  no  opinion  (pp.  617-619).]  —  D. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


TREATY   OF   PEACE. 


m^^n^'  °^  §  ^^^'  ^^^  power  of  concluding  peace,  like  that  of 
peace,  de-  declaring  war,  depends  upon  the  municipal  constitution 
the  munici-  of  thc  State.  Thcsc  authorities  are  generally  associated, 
^^consu  u-  j^  unlimited  monarchies,  both  reside  in  the  sovereign ; 
and  even  in  limited  or  constitutional  monarchies,  each  mar  be 
vested  in  the  crown.  Such  is  the  British  Constitution,  at  least 
in  form ;  but  it  is  well  known  that,  in  its  practical  administration, 
the  real  power  of  making  war  actually  resides  in  the  Parliament, 
without  whose  approbation  it  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  which 
body  has  consequently  the  power  of  compelling  the  crown  to  make 
peace,  by  withholding  the  supplies  necessary  to  prosecute  hostili- 
ties. The  American  Constitution  vests  the  power  of  declaring 
war  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  with  the  assent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, (a)  ^    By  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  the  President  has 

(a)  See  §  294. 

[246  Declaration  of  War.  —  In  the  Prize  Causes  (Black,  ii.  635),  the  constractioo  of 
tYuB  cVavLse  of  l\i^  coxv«\\ta>Ao\i  ^%&  i\i^7  c»T\sfA<^\^d..  It  was  held  that  war  was  a  c^ 
tun  staid  ox  coMS^oii  o^  VXCm^,  wA  m\^\.  \jfe  \stwi.^\.  ^^siw)X\s<)  "^ait.  v!l  <rf  one 
paity .    WYieiifcveT  nim  -««»  v>  >»  Vkl^obXr^  Xs^  %».  ^\.  ^1  SiQ&  \»aQs»aii.  ^«e^s^tai2.^«^ 
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the  exclusive  power  of  making  treaties  of  peace,  which,  when  rati- 
fied with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  become  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  have  the  effect  of  repealuig  the  declaration 
of  war  and  all  other  laws  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several  States 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  stipulations.  But  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  compel  the  President  to  make  peace,  by  refusing 
the  means  of  carrying  on  war.  In  France,  the  King  has,  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  constitutional  charter,  power  to  declare  war, 
to  make  treaties  of  peace,  of  alliance,  and  of  commerce ;  but  the 
real  power  of  making  both  peace  and  war  resides  in  the  Chambers, 

could  be  coDstitutionallj  expressed  only  by  an  Act  of  Congress ;  but,  if  war  was 
instituted  by  a  foreign  power,  and  precipitated  upon  the  country,  "  the  President  is  not 
only  authorized,  but  bound,  to  resist  force  by  force.  He  does  not  initiate  the  war,  but 
is  bound  to  accept  the  challenge,  without  waiting  for  any  especial  legislative  authority. 
And,  whether  the  hostile  party  be  a  foreign  invader  or  States  organized  in  rebellion,  it 
is  none  the  less  a  war,  although  the  declaration  of  it  be  unilateral."  In  conformity 
with  this  principle,  it  was  held  that  the  prize  courts  could  take  jurisdiction  jure  belli  of 
captures  made  by  the  President's  orders,  and  adjudicate  upon  them  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  war,  although,  at  the  time  of  the  captures,  war  had  not  been  either 
declared  or  recognized  as  existing,  by  any  Act  of  Congress.  The  court  considered 
that  the  state  of  things  then  existing,  by  the  act  of  the  rebels,  amounted  to  a  war,  and 
that  it  authorized  the  President  to  meet  the  war  of  the  rebels  by  the  exercise  of  the 
war-powers  of  blockade  and  capture  of  enemy's  property,  without  an  antecedent  Act 
of  Congress. 

The  minority  of  the  court  held  that,  although  the  President  could,  in  case  of  insur- 
rection or  invasion,  by  virtue  of  the  Acts. of  Congress  of  1796  and  1807,  use  the 
army,  navy  and  militia,  to  repel  the  invasion  or  suppress  the  insurrection,  yet  such 
a  state  of  things  did  not,  in  either  case,  amount  to  a  war,  in  the  legal  sense,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  powers  of  war,  without  an  Act  of  Congress  either  declaring 
or  recognizing  its  existence.  They  seemed  to  consider  that,  until  the  passage  of  such 
an  act,  the  course  of  the  government  must  be  a  kind  of  coercion  of  individuals,  by 
municipal  law,  on  a  large  scale.  They  arrived,  however,  at  the  same  practical  result 
with  the  majority,  because  they  regarded  the  Act  of  Congress  of  13th  July,  1861,  be- 
fore which  few  captures  were  made,  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  although  it  did  not^ 
direct  terms  profess  to  declare  or  recognize  a  war. 

The  war  with  Mexico,  in  1846,  is  an  instance  of  a  war  not  declared  by  Congress. 
The  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  were  fought  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
May  ;  and  Congress,  on  the  13th,  in  the  preamble  to  a  statute,  declared  that  a  state  of 
war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  The  exercise  of  war-powers,  before  as  well  as  after 
the  passage  of  the  statute,  was  recognized  as  constitutional  by  all  departments  of  the 
government. 

In  the  case  of  the  ship  Eliza  (Bas  v.  Tingy,  Dallas,  iv.  87),  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  public  war  existed  between  France  and  the  United  States,  in  1799,  so  as  to  call 
into  action  the  law  as  to  recaptures  from  enemien.   The  Acts  of  Congress  had  authorized 
certain  hostilities  against  France  on  the  high  seas,  but  not  on  \axv^,  ox  *\\i^T^\i<(d\  v^t\]'^<k 
and  confined  the  right  to  commit  these  hostUUies  to  ^eMcAa  Vn  v^iniX.  ol  v^XM^^st 
tpecudljr  commissioned  for  limited  repriaala.]  —  D. 
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which  have  the  authority  of  granting  or  refusing  the  means  of 
prosecuting  hostilities.^^ 

Power  of  §  539.  The  power  of  making  treaties  of  peace,  like 
treati"? of  *^^^  ^f  making  other  treaties  with  foreign  States,  is,  or 
ed^n^ite"*^  may  be,  limited  in  its  extent  by  the  national  constitution, 
extent  We  have  already  seen  that  a  general  authority  to  make 
treaties  of  peace  necessarily  implies  a  power  to  stipulate  the  con- 
ditions of  peace ;  and  among  these  may  properly  be  involved  the 
cession  of  the  public  territory  and  other  property,  as  well  as  of 
private  property  included  in  the  eminent  domain.  If,  then,  there 
be  no  limitation,  expressed  in  the  fundamental^ laws  of  the  State, 
or  necessarily  implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  constitutional 
authorities,  on  the  treaty-making  power  in  this  respect,  it  necessa- 
rily extends  to  the  alienation  of  public  and  private  property,  when 
deemed  necessary  for  the  national  safety  or  policy,  (a) 

indemni-  §  540.  The  duty  of  making  compensation  to  individ- 
^duaiTfor  ^^^»  whose  private  property  is  thus  sacrificed  to  the 
^*^c^8-  g^^^ral  welfare,  is  inculcated  by  public  jurists,  as  co^ 
Bions.  relative  to  the  sovereign  right  of  alienating  those  things 

which  are  •included  in  the  eminent  domain;  but  this  duty  must 
have  its  limits.  No  government  can  be  supposed  to  be  able,  con- 
sistently with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  to  assume  the 
burden  of  losses  produced  by  conquest,  or  the  violent  dismember- 
ment of  the  State.  Where,  then,  the  cession  of  territory  is  the 
result  of  coercion  and  conquest,  forming  a  case  of  imperious 
necessity  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to  control,  it  does  not 
impose  any  obligation  upon  the  government  to  indemnify  those 
who  may  suffer  a  loss  of  property  by  the  cession,  (a)**® 

Dismem-  §  541.  The  fundamental  laws  of  most  free  govern- 
s^^"ijy®^  ments  limit  the  treaty-making  power,  in  respect  to  the 
^r^^y-        dismemberment  of  the  State,  either  by  an  express  pro- 

[^7  The  establishment  of  the  Empire,  in  1S52,  has  changed  the  French  Coa- 
stitution.  The  power  to  make  treaties  is  now  solely  in  the  Emperor ;  and  a  tnaxj 
of  commerce  has  the  legal  effect  of  a  legislative  act,  in  respect  to  duties  and  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  goods.  (Annuaire  des  deux  Mondes,  1852-S,  p.  9&ii 
1858-4,  p.  891.  British  Annual  Reg.  1860,  p.  227.  Tripier,  Code  PoUtiqoe,  tS^ 
888.)1— D. 

(o)  Vide  ante,  %%fe. 

I.  ch.  20, 1  ^2A4  \  \i^ •  Vv «  ^^*  ^  ^^^   -^fSoJC^ ^^TSfla..V Y«i. 
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hibition,  or  by  necessary  implication  from  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution.    Thus,  even  under  the  constitution  of  the  old  French 
monarchy,  the  States-General  of  the  kingdom  declared  that  Fran- 
cis I.  had  no  power  to  dismember  the  kingdom,  as  was  attempted 
by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  concluded  by  that  monarch ;   and  that 
not  merely  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  but  that  the 
assent  of  the  nation,  represented  in  the  States-General,  was  essen- 
tial to  the  validity  of  the  treaty.    The  cession  of  the  province  of 
Burgimdy  was  therefore  annulled,  as  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom ;   and  the  provincial  States  of  tliat  duchy, 
according  to  Jtfezei^ay,  declared,  that  "  never  having  been  other 
than  subjects  of  the  crown  of  France,  they  would  die  in  that  alle- 
giance ;  and  if  abandoned  by  the  king,  they  would  take  up  arms, 
and  maintain  by  force  their  independence,  rather  than  pass  under 
a  foreign  dominion."     But  when  the  ancient  feudal  constitution  of 
France  was  gradually  abolished  by  the  disuse  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, and  the  absolute  monarchy  became  firmly  established  under 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  authority  of  ceding  portions  of  the 
public  territory,  as  the  price  of  peace,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  king,  in  whom  all  the  other  powers  of  government  were  con- 
centrated.    The  different  constitutions  established  in  France,  sub- 
sequently to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  limited  this  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive   in  various   degrees.      The   provision  in 
the  Constitution  of  1795,  by  which  the  recently  conquered  coun- 
tries on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  annexed  to  the  French 
territory,  became  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  the  conferences  at  Lisle.     By  the  Constitutional  Charter 
of  1830,  the  king  is  invested  with  the  power  of  making  peace, 
without  any  limitation  of  this  authority,  other  than  that  which  is 
implied  in  the  general  distribution  of  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  government.     Still  it  is  believed  that,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral understanding  of  French  public  jurists,  the  assent  of  the 
Chambers,  clothed  with  the  forms  of  a  legislative  act,  is  considered 
essential  to  the  ultimate  validity  of  a  treaty  ceding  any  portion  of 
the  national  territory.    The  extent  and  limits  of  the  territory  being 
defined  by  the  municipal  laws,  the  treaty-making  power  is  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  repeal  those  laws.^*® 

^349  fiiig  g^fe  of  things  is  altered  by  the  eatabVisVmieiit  oi  >ik<^'EtTX£^\i^,«!^«t^^ 
nevolution  of  1848.     See  note  2i7,  8upra,]^J>. 
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m^JT*^  §  542.  In  Great  Britain,  the  treaty-making  power,  a!  a 

power  in  branch  of  the  regal  prerogative,  has  in  theory  no  limits; 
ain.  but  it  is  practically  limited  by  the  general  controlling 

authority  of  Parliament ;  whose  approbation  is  necessary  to  carry 
into  eflFect  a  treaty,  by  which  the  existing  territorial  arrangements 
of  the  empire  are  altered. 

Treaty-         g  543,  ift  confederated  governments,  the  extent  of  the 
power  m      treaty-making  power,  in  this  respect,  must  depend  upon 

confedeia-  '  *  » 

des.  the  nature  of,  the  confederation.     If  the  union  consists 

of  a  system  of  confederated  States,  each  retaining  its  own  sov- 
ereignty complete  and  unimpaired,  it  is  evident  that  the  federal 
head,  even  if  invested  with  the  general  power  of  making  treaties 
of  peace  for  the  confederacy,  cannot  lawfully  alienate  the  whole  or 
any  portion  of  the  territory  of  any  member  of  the  union,  without 
the  express  assent  of  that  member.  Such  was  the  theory  of  the 
ancient  Germanic  Constitution ;  the  dismemberment  of  its  terri- 
tory was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  maxims  of  the 
empire ;  and  such  is  believed  to  be  the  actual  constitution  of 
the  present  Germanic  Confederation.  This  theory  of  the  public  law 
of  Germany  has  often  been  compelled  to  yield  in  practice  to  impe- 
rious necessity ;  such  as  that  which  forced  the  cession  to  France 
of  the  territories,  belonging  to  the  States  of  the  empire,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  treaty  of  Limeville,  in  1800.  Even 
in  the  case  of  a  supreme  federal  government,  or  composite  State, 
like  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted  how  far  the  mere  general  treaty-making  power,  vested  in 
the  federal  head,  necessarily  carries  with  it  that  of  alienating  the 
territory  of  any  member  of  the  union  without  its  consent.*** 

J260  Treaty-making  Power  under  the  United  States  Constitution,  —  The  disputed  DOitk- 
eastern  boundary  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  involred  the  territoiy 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  which  Massachusetts  also  had  an  interest.  The  line  est>^ 
lished  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  of  1842,  differed  from  tliat  claimed  by  l^laine,  and  ceded 
parts  over  which  Maine  had  exercised  jurisdiction.  Still,  the  treaty  was  a  sorereigB 
act  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain,  and  operated  an  intematioDal  settlemeBL 
Neither  of  the  States  of  Maine  or  Massachusetts  was  in  any  wmy  party  to  it,  or 
named  in  it,  except  in  the  fifth  article,  in  which  the  United  States  agrees  to  itoan 
and  pay  over  to  those  States  certain  portions  of  a  common  fund  established  by  ooa- 
sent,  fbr  tlie  care  of  tlie  territory  while  under  dispute,  and  to  pay  to  those  States  > 
ftiTthet  «\im  "  on  account  of  their  assent  to  the  line  of  boundary  described  m  Ifcii 
treaty."  liOtd  X«Yv\3»\it\«n  ^<^Kcisk^%S\T«is^T»A\wU^  of  Great  Britain  fbr  m^  w^ 
ters  between  ^^  \^mVe^  ^\aXA%  vodi  >^^  ^a\^^^^»^  %\3id«^  ^tstecRi^.  >i^  ^ 
Commis«iotieT%  on  \3tv^  \w^»  ^^  ^»>^»»  «Alk»««3M«»a  ^^^Msr 
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§  544.  The  effect  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  to  put  an  end  f^^  f 
to  the  war,  and  to  abolish  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  an  peace, 
agreement  to  waive  all  discussion  concerning  the  respective  rights 
and  claims  of  the  parties,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  original 
causes  of  the  war.  It  forbids  the  revival  of  the  same  war  by 
resuming  hostilities  for  the  original  cause  which  first  kindled  it,  or 
for  whatever  may  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  it.  But  the 
reciprocal  stipulation  of  perpetual  peace  and  amity  between  the 
parties  does  not  imply  that  they  are  never  again  to  make  war 
against  each  other  for  any  cause  whatever.  The  peace  relates 
to  the  war  which  it  terminates  ;  and  is  perpetual,  in  the  sense  that 
the  war  cannot  be  revived  for  the  same  cause.  This  will  not, 
however,  preclude  the  right  to  claim  and  resist,  if  the  grievances 
which  originally  kindled  the  war  be  repeated  —  for  that  would  fur^ 
nish  a  new  injury  and  a  new  cause  of  war,  equally  just  with  the 
former.  If  an  abstract  right  be  in  question  between  the  parties, 
on  which  the  treaty  of  peace  is  silent,  it  follows,  that  all  previous 
complaints  and  injury,  arising  under  such  claim,  are  thrown  into 
oblivion,  by  the  amnesty,  necessarily  implied,  if  not  expressed  ;  but 
the  claim  itself  is  not  thereby  settled  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
In  the  absence  of  express  renunciation  or  recognition,  it  remains 
open  for  future  discussion.  And  even  a  specific. arrangement  of  a 
matter  in  dispute,  if  it  be  special  and  limited,  has  reference  only 
to  that  particular  mode  of  asserting  the  claim,  and  does  not  pre- 
clude the  party  from  any  subsequent  pretensions  to  the  same  thing 

treaty  before  it  was  concluded  by  the  goTemment ;  but  that  was  an  internal  matter, 
and  did  not  concern  Great  Britain.  Neither  is  the  &ct  that  the  United  States  chose 
to  secure  the  consent  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  conclusive  upon  the  much-can- 
yassed  question  of  its  constitutional  power  to  have  made  the  treaty  without  their 
assent.  (United  States  Laws,  viu.  554.  Webster's  Works,  vi.  272,  289.  Opinions 
of  Attorneys-General,  vi.  756.  Kent's  Ck>mm.  i.  166,  167.  Woolsey's  Introd.  §  99. 
Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  848.  The  schooner  Peggy,  Cranch,  i.  103.  Ware  v,  Tilton, 
Dallas,  iii.  199.) 

K  a  treaty  requires  the  payment  of  money,  or  any  other  special  act,  which  cannot 
be  done  without  legislation,  the  treaty  is  still  binding  on  the  nation ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  nation  to  pass  the  necessary  laws.  If  thitt  duty  is  not  performed,  the 
result  is  a  breach  of  the  treaty  by  the  nation,  just  as  much  as  if  the  breach  had  been  an 
afflrmatiye  act  by  any  other  department  of  the  government.  Each  nation  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  right  working  of  the  internal  system,  by  which  it  distributes  its  sovereign 
Ainctions ;  and,  as  foreign  nations  dealing  with  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  interfere  witli 
or  control  these ;  so  they  are  not  to  be  affected  or  concluded  by  thcav,  l<c^  \!cw<&\t  ^-^w"^ 
injury.  See  ante,  §  266,  and  note  189.  Kent,  i.  165-6.  Yl^fEUx,  %^.  N  «X\»\,Tivi\\ 
de0  GeDM,  Uy.  ir.  ch.  2,  §  14.    HaUeck,  854.]  ^  D. 


§  545  TREATT  OP  PEACE.  [PABT  IV. 

on  other  grounds.  Hence  the  utility  in  practice  of  requiring  a 
general  renunciation  of  all  pretensions  to  the  thing  in  controversy, 
which  has  the  eflFect  of  precluding  for  ever  the  assertion  of  the 
clain^in  any ^ mode,  (a)^^ 

The  treaty  of  peace  does  not  extinguish  claims  founded  upon 
debts  contracted  or  injuries  inflicted  previously  to  the  war,  and 
unconnected  with  its  causes,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipula- 
tion to  that  eflTect.  Nor  does  it  affect  private  rights  acquired  ante- 
cedently to  the  war,  or  private  injuries  unconnected  with  the  causes 
which  produced  the  war.  Hence  debts  previously  contracted 
between  the  respective  subjects,  though  the  remedy  for  their  re- 
covery is  suspended  during  the  war,  are  revived  on  the  restoration 
of  peace,  unless  actually  confiscated,  in  the  mean  time,  m  the 
rigorous  exercise  of  the  strict  rights  of  war,  contrary  to  the  milder 
practice  of  recent*  times.  There  are  even  cases  where  debts  con- 
tracted, or  injuries  committed,  between  the  respective  subjects  of 
the  belligerent  nations  during  the  war,  may  become  the  ground 
of  a  valid  claim,  as  in  the  case  of  ransom-bills,  and  of  contracts 
made  by  prisoners  of  war  for  subsistence,  or  in  the  course  of  trade 
carried  on  under  a  license.  In  all  these  cases,  the  remedy  may  be 
asserted  subsequently  to  the  peace.  (6)  • 

uupossir  §  545.  The  treaty  of  peace  leaves  every  thing  in  the 
Bis  of  every  statc  in  which  it  found  it,  unless  there  be  some  express 
pe&X  ^^  stipulation  to  the  contrary.  Tlie  existing  state  of  pos- 
unless  the     gcssion  is  maintained,  except  so  far  as  altered  by  the 

contrary  be  7  r-  j 

expressed,  tcrms  of  the  treaty.  If  nothing  be  said  about  the  con- 
quered country  or  places,  they  remain  with  the  conqueror,  and  his 
title  cannot  afterwards  be  called  in  question.  Daring  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  the  conqueror  in  possession  ha3  only  a  usufructu- 
ary right,  and  the  latent  title  of  the  former  sovereign  continues, 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iv.  ch.  2,  §§  19-21.  ••s-^*^ 

[261  Kent's  Coram,  i.  168-9.    Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  862.    RiquelmeTQiivclio  Fob. 

Intern,  liv.  i.  ch.  2,  tit.  18.    As  an  instance,  the  chief  cause  of  the  warMirith  Grvtt 

Britain  in  1812  was  the  impressment  of  seamen  from  United  States  merdOKit'vessob. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  silent  on  the  sulyect.    It  may  well  be  asstune^  that  the 

understanding  and  practice  of  nations  would  not  warrant  the  United  States  in  makiof 

a  new  war  for  impressments  made  before  the  war  of  1812 ;  but  the  silence  of  the  treaty 

leaves  the  United  States  at  liberty  to  make  any  subsequent  act  of  impretsmeBt  t 

cause  of  wax.   TVv^  «^«\xfik)(i\.fv^\.Q^  ^<&^^^^  %:^gujiat  toc^  acts,  ind  ebuin  of 

TUty  for  \]i>eixi,  axe  noX.  a$Stefc\ft^\— ^ .  '  - 

(b)  Kent'aCommAA^.  ^ 


.•^.v 

'«;- 
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until  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  its  silent  operation,  or  express  pro- 
visions, extinguishes  his  title  for  ever,  (a) 

§  546.  The  restoration  of  the  conquered  territory  to  its  Eflfect  of 
original  sovereign,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  carries  with  it  of  temtoiy 
the  restoration  of  all  persons  and  things  which  have  ot^pcacef^ 
been  temporarily  under  the  enemy's  dominion,  to  their  original 
state.  This  general  rule  is  applied,  without  exception,  to  real 
property  or  immovables.  The  title  acquired  in  war  to  this  species 
of  property,  imtil  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  confers  a  mere 
temporary  right  of  possession.  The  proprietary  right  cannot  be 
transferred  by  the  conqueror  to  a  third  party,  so  as  to  entitle  him 
to  claim  against  the  former  owner,  on  the  restoration  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  original  sovereign.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conquered 
territory  is  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  conqueror,  such  an 
intermediate  transfer  is  thereby  confirmed,  and  the  title  of  the  pur- 
chaser becomes  valid  and  complete.  In  respect  to  personal  prop- 
erty or  movables,  a  difierent  rule  is  applied.  The  title  of  the 
enemy  to  things  of  fliis  description  is  considered  complete  against 
the  original  owner  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession,  in  respect 
to  booty  on  land.  The  same  rule  was  formerly  considered  appli- 
cable to  captures  at  sea ;  but  the  more  modern  usage  of  maritime 
nations  requires  a  formal  sentence  of  condemnation  as  prize  of  war, 
in  order  to  preclude  the  right  of  the  original  owner  to  restitution 
on  payment  of  salvage.  But  since  the  ju%  postliminii  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  operate  after  the  peace ;  if  the  treaty  of  peace 
contains  no  express  stipulation  respecting  captured  property,  it 
remains  in  the  condition  in  which  the  treaty  finds  it,  and  is  thus 
tacitly  ceded  to  the  actual  possessor.  The  jtcs  postliminii  is  a  right 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  a  state  of  war ;  and  therefore  a  trans- 
fer to  a  neutral,  before  the  peace,  even  without  a  judicial  sentence 
of  condemnation,  is  valid,  if  there  has  been  no  recovery  or  recap- 
ture before  the  peace.  The  intervention  of  peace  covers  all 
defects  of  title,  and  vests  a  lawful  possession  in  the  neutral,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  quiets  the  title  of  the  hostile  captor  him- 
self, (a) 

(a)  GrotiuB,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  §§  4,  5.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Geng, 
liT.  iii.  ch.  18,  §§  197,  198.  Martens,  Pr^is  du  Droit  des  Gens,  Uv.  iii.  ch.  4,  §  282. 
Eluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  §§  2G4-259. 

(a)  VatteJ,  Ur.  iii.  ch.  14,  §§  209,  212,  216.    The  Punswma  Coace^iaoii,  T^^Jcwa.- 

ton'aAdm.  Rep.  ri.  43.     The  Sophia,  lb.  188. 

IVI 


§  547  TREATY  OF  PEACE.  [PAST  IT. 

i^  §  547.  A  treaty  of  peace  binds  the  contracting  parties 

the  treatrof  from  the  time  of  its  signature.**  Hostilities  are  to  ceise 
^^  ^  between  them  from  that  time,  unless  some  other  period 
be  provided  in  the  treaty  itself.  But  the  treaty  binds  the  sab- 
jects  of  the  belligerent  nations  only  from  the  time  it  is  notified 
to  them.  Any  intermediate  acts  of  hostility  conmiitted  by  them 
before  it  was  known,  cannot  be  punished  as  criminal  acts,  though 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  restitution  of  the  property  seized 
subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
disputes  respecting  the  consequences  of  such  acts,  it  i!h  usual  to 
provide,  in  the  treaty  itself,  the  periods  at  which  hostilities  are  to 
cease  in  diiTerent  places.  Grotius  intimates  an  opinion  that  indi- 
viduals are  not  responsible,  even  dvUUer^  for  hostilities  thus  con- 
tinued after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  so  long  as  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  although  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  restitution, 
wherever  the  property  has  not  been  actually  lost  or  destroyed.  Bat 
the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  wherever  a  capture  takes  place 
at  sea,  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  mere  ignorance  of 
the  fact  will  not  protect  the  captor  from  civil  responsibility  in  dam- 
ages ;  and  that,  if  he  acted  in  good  faith,  his  own  government  must 
protect  him  and  save  him  harmless.^^  When  a  place  or  country 
is  exempted  from  hostility  by  articles  of  peace,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  give  its  subjects  timely  notice  of  the  fact ;  and  it  is  bound 

\^  It  would  be  more  exact  to  say, "  fh>m  the  time  at  which  the  treaty  Is  coododed.'' 
If  the  political  constitution  of  a  partj  to  the  treaty  requires  ratification  br  a  bodr 
in  the  State,  the  treaty  is  conditional  until  so  ratified  ;  but  the  ratification  may  relito 
back  to  the  date  of  signature.  Often  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  treaties,  tftet 
all  the  forms  are  complied  with,  is  the  time  fixed  upon  for  it  to  take  efiect ;  and, 
in  cases  of  doubt,  as  the  constitutions  of  States  vary,  it  is  usual  to  agree  upon  a  time 
or  event  or  act  which  shall  decide  its  date  of  operation.  Kent's  Comm.  i.  170.  H«l- 
leck's  Intern.  Law,  855.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  §§  24,  25.  PhiUimore't 
Intern.  Law,  iii.  §  517.  Heffter,  §  183.  Wildman,  i.  145.  Rayneral.  torn.  ii.  US. 
Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Intern,  liv.  i.  tit.  1,  ch.  13.  Bello,  Derecho  Intern,  ch.  9.  f  6, 
p.  2.  United  States  v.  Reynes,  How.  ix.  427.  Davis  v.  Concordia,  How.  ix.  iHO. 
Elsebe,  Rob.  v.  189.    Eliza  Ann,  Dodson,  i.  244.]— D. 

^258  fijig  arises  from  the  difference  between  private  suits  and  public  criminal  pro* 
ceedings.  The  latter  are  for  wrongs  done  to  the  commonwealth,  by  breaches  of  Uie 
peace,  or  other  injuries  of  a  public  nature,  and  are  based  on  an  actual  or  constmctiTe 
criminal  intent.  But  an  individual  is  bound  to  make  good  to  another  a  kxt  be 
may  have  occasioned  him,  although  done  in  ignorance,  by  mistake,  or  even  if  witk 
friendly  \n\eti\ioTi«.  M  \2cv^  ^oX  ^«a  t^a  yiatified  and  authorised  by  law,  the  doer 
must  compenaaxe  l\\^  %\jfi^x«t ,  V\^wiX  t^^b«^  ^»  '^^^  vo.n«6^  ^  xmi^x«.  B«I»  It  Mi 
relationa  to  Y^  o^mi  %oN<iTOm«oX  w  ^^  v^^^JCtfi,  ^^  \&sai<Q.x^  VB&.>B)»stgBX>ak%ik.'V 

inquiry.^ — !>• 
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in  justice  to  indemnify  its  officers  and  subjects  who  act  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  actual  wrong-doer  who 
is  made  responsible  to  the  injured  party,  and  not  the  superior  com" 
manding  officer  of  the  fleet,  unless  he  be  on  the  spot,  and  actually 
participating  in  the  transaction.  Nor  will  damages  be  decreed  by 
the  prize  court,  even  against  the  actual  wrong-doer,  after  a  lapse 
of  a  great  length  of  time,  (a)^^ 

§  548.  When  the  treaty  of  peace  contains  an  express  Ce««itioii 
stipulation  that  hostilities  are  to  cease  in  a  given  place  at  ^rtrea^ 
a  certain  ti^e,  and  a  capture  is  made  previous  to  the  expiration  of 
the  period  limited,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  peace  on  the  part 
of  the  captor,  the  capture  is  still  invalid ;  for  since  constructive 
knowledge  of  the  peace,  after  the  periods  limited  in  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  world,  renders  the  capture  void,  much  more  ought 
actual  knowledge  of  the  peace  to  produce  that  efiect.  It  may, 
however,  be  questionable  whether  any  thing  short  of  an  official  no- 
tification from  his  own  government  would  be  sufficient,  in  such  a 
case,  to  affect  the  captor  with  the  legal  consequences  of  actual 
knowledge.  And  where  a  capture  of  a  British  vessel  was  made  by 
an  American  cruiser,  before  the  period  fixed  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  and  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  —  but  the  prize  had  not  been  carried  infra  prcesidia  and  con- 
demned, and  while  at  sea  was  recaptured  by  a  British  ship  of  war, 
after  the  period  fixed  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  without 
knowledge  of  the  peace,  —  it  was  judicially  determined,  that  the 
possession  of  the  vessel  by  an  American  cruiser  was  a  lawful  pos- 
session, and  that  the  British  recaptor  could  not,  after  the  peace, 
lawfully  use  force  to  divest  this  lawful  possession.  The  restoration 
of  peace  put  an  end,  from  the  time  limited,  to  all  force ;  and  then 
the  general  principle  applied,  that  things  acquired  in  war  remain, 
as  to  title  and  possession,  precisely  as  they  stood  when  the  peace 
took  place.  The  lUi  possidetis  is  the  basis  of  every  treaty  of 
peace,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  stipulated.  Peace  gives  a 
final  and  perfect  title  to  captures  without  condemnation,  and  as  it 
fi)rbids  all  force,  it  destroys  all  hope  of  recovery,  as  much  as  if  the 

(a)  The  Mentor,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  i.  121. 

[**  See  the  strictures  of  Kent  on  the  results  of  the  British  decisions  in  refet^xko^Xs^ 
ikMB  Mentor,  and  Admiral  Digby's  ci^taret.    KenVa  Oomm.VAll.    h^v^,1&s^<^^% 
JklefiL  Lmw,  867,] --D. 
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captured  vessel  was  carried  infra  prcei^ia  and  judicially  om- 
demned.  (a)^^ 

Jdiuo**  §  549.  Things  stipulated  to'  be  restored  by  the  trettj, 
things  taken  are  to  be  restored  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
restored.  first  taken,  unless  there  be  an  express  provudon  to  the 
contrary ;  but  this  does  not  refer  to  alterations  which  have  been 
the  natural  effect  of  time,  or  of  the  operations  of  war.  A  fw- 
tress  or  town  is  to  be  restored  as  it  was  when  taken,  so  Cblt  as 
it  still  remains  in  that  condition  when  the  peace  is  concluded. 
There  is  no  obligation  to  repair,  as  well  as  restore,  a  'dismantled 
fortress  or  a  ravaged  territory.  The  peace  extinguishes  all  daim 
for  damages  done  in  war,  or  arising  from  the  operations  of  wir. 
Things  are  to  be  restored  in  the  condition  in  which  the  peace  found 
them  ;  and  to  dismantle  a  fortification  or  waste  a  country  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  previously  to  the  surrender,  would  be  an 
act  of  perfidy.  If  the  conqueror  has  repaired  the  fortifications,  and 
re-established  the  place  in  the  state  it  was  in  before  the  siege,  he  is 
bound  to  restore  it  in  the  same  condition.  But  if  he  has  constructed 
new  works,  he  may  demolish  them ;  and,  in  general,  in  order  to 
avoid  disputes,  it  is  advisable  to  stipulate  in  the  treaty  precisely  in 
what  condition  the  places  occupied  by  the  enemy  are  to  be  re- 
stored. (a)2^ 

Breach  of  §  550.  The  violation  of  any  one  article  of  the  treaty  is 
the  treaty,  a  violation  of  the  whole  treaty;  for  all  the  articles  are 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  one  is  to  be  deemed  a  condition  of 
the  other.    A  violation  of  any  single  article  abrogates  the  whole 

(a)  Valin,  Traits  des  Prises,  ch.  4,  §§  4,  6.  Em^rigon,  Traits  d'Assunnce,  ch.  12, 
§  19.  Merlin,  Re'pertoire  de  Jurisprudence,  torn.  ix.  tit  Prise  lifaritime,  §  5.  Kent'i 
Comm.  i.  172. 

[^  Halleck  (Intern.  Law,  860)  questions  the  assertion  of  Vattel,  that  cotitribi- 
tions  levied  by  the  conqueror,  while  in  occupation,  and  promised  but  not  paid,  wmj 
be  collected  by  him,  as  a  debt,  after  retrocession  of  the  territory.  He  says  that  aU  the 
rights  of  a  conqueror  are  military,  and  rest  on  force  and  not  on  contract ;  and  Ifait 
his  right  to  require  any  thing  ceases  with  the  loss  or  surrender  of  his  hostile  oecvpt- 
tion.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  858.  Hefifter,  §  178.  Abreu,  Traitd  dec  Prises,  Pt  E 
ch.  11.  Wildman's  Intern.  Law,  i.  146-169.  Phillimore's  Intern.  Law,  iii.  §§  520422. 
De  Cussy,  Droit  Marit.  liy.  i.  tit.  8,  §  878.  The  John,  Report  of  CommissioDen  te^ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  427.  The  SojOua,  Rob.  t.  138.  Yt^ 
Traits  de«  l?n%e^»  eV\.  4,  §^  4,  5.1— D. 

1» 
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treaty,  if  the  injured  paiity  so  elects  to  consider  it.  This  may, 
however,  be  prevented  by  an  express  stipulation,  that  if  one  article 
be  broken,  the  others  shall  nevertheless  continue  in  full  force.  If 
the  treaty  is  violated  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  either  by 
proceedings  incompatible  with  its  general  spirit,  or  by  a  specific 
breach  of  any  one  of  its  articles,  it  becomes  not  absolutely  void, 
but  voidable  at  the  election  of  the  injured  party.  If  he  prefers  not 
to  come  to  a  rupture,  the  treaty  remains  valid  and  obligatory.  He 
may  waive  or  remit  the  infraction  committed,  or  he  may  demand  a 
just  satisfaction,  (a)^^" 

§  551.   Treaties  of  peace  are  to  be  interpreted  by    Disputes 

•^  ^  jr  ./   respecting 

the  same  rules  with  other  treaties.  Disputes  respecting  its  Wach, 
their  meaning  or  alleged  infraction  may  be  adjusted  by  ed.  ^ 
amicable  negotiation  between  the  contracting  parties,  by  the  me- 
diation of  friendly  powers,  or  by  reference  to  the  arbitration  of  some 
one  power  selected  by  the  parties.  This  latter  office  has  recently 
been  assumed,  in  several  instances,  by  the  five  great  powers  of 
Europe,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  disturbance  of  the  gen- 
eral peace,  by  a  partial  infraction  of  the  territorial  arrangements 
stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  in  consequence  of  the  internal 
revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the  States  consti- 
tuted by  those  treaties.  Such  are  the  protocols  of  the  conference 
of  London,  by  which  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  Holland 
and  Belgium  was  enforced,  and  terms  of  separation  between  the 
two  countries  proposed,  which,  when  accepted  by  both,  became 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  peace.  The  objections  to  this  species  of 
interference,  and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  smaller  powers,  are  obvious ;  but  it  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  that  general  right  of  superintendence  over  the 
internal  aflFairs  of  other  States,  asserted  by  the  powers  who  were 
the  original  parties  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting changes  in  the  municipal  constitutions  not  proceeding  from 
the  voluntary  concession  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  supposed  in 
their  consequences,  immediate  or  remote,  to  threaten  the  social 

(a)  Grotias,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15,  §  15 ;  lib.  ill.  cap.  19,  §  14.    Yat- 
tel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  4,  §§  47,  48,  64. 

[*^  In  1798,  Congress  declared  that  the  treaties  with  France  were  no  longer 
obligatory  on  the  United  States,  as  they  had  been  repeatedly  violated  by  tlve  ¥x^\tftVw 
Government,  and  alJ  just  reparation  refused.    See  alao  Kent**  Comm,  \.  VIV^.   '^^- 
ter,§184.   HaUeck,  868,  BurJamaqui,  Droit  de  la lilat. torn. y.YX.\N,OQ.A\.  ^^^. 
I>erecbo  Jhtern,  Ft,  JX  ch,  9,  §  6.J— D. 
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order  c^  Cnrci^ie.  T^  prooibenSjisB  of  d>e  eosi&reiice  treated  tbe 
reroiliiQaiu  Inr  irtodh  ihe  vmaii  berwaBn  HaQaitd  and  Belgnxm, 
«53a.l«Ii£]j&d  Inr  lite  Comgrefi^  of  Tlfiima.  had  beeai  disBohred,  is  ii 
irrerrrieable  erenl;  and  ooxifirmed  tiie  iDd€peiide3ioe«  neiitnlitT, 
and  stiOie  uf  leniKnial  poBfieaskm  of  BeO^iun,  upon  ibe  copdiiMM 
e'jxiiaio&d  in  the  trearr  of  ihe  ISnh.  X&remlter,  18S1«  between  the 
fire  pcnrei^  and  liiai  kingdom.  f;iil«)dci  lo  sncii  modificalkos  as 
mig-ln  uhainaselT  be  ihe  resoli  of  direct  negonarionfi  between  Biir 
land  and  Belgium,  (fl^ 

ic  t  WnacBtuD^f  HisL  Lew  of  Juifian^.  »S§i"OSE. 

[^^  T'reaUoi  uf  Peace  —  The  fcid^eea  of  tiic  effect  of  a  war  iqwB  exipanc  tmxiH. 
liQw  te  it  abrcifvtis  tben,  wiiaipBrB  cxT  a  uvbit  mrt  hnpnrM  to  be-  sppiied  w  a  fu» 
of  war  and  aatr  tendizig  dmang  war.  and  w^isx  zigte  and  Eibii^aiicntf  art-  FSfpeode-i  ai 
to  Tcnaefiei  dminf  war  and  lerrred  l^r  peaoEi,  and  wins  a  trearr  of  pemtx  i»  bcid  to 
Terjrt  treaxr  cEognihctaanf  exHOing  befiav  tbt  war,  w21  be  ibimd  fnlhr  oniisidGTd 
aatt,  noiE  14S;.  cm  Elfeci  of  War  cm  Tnaao.  and  in  ibe  ttxt,  |§  ^J^.  27^.  See  ai« 
Kem*  CaDun.  L  177.  Hallcds  i»i]£.  FmlfinKBC^  in.  f  ^1.  Biqix^zDe,  Der.  Pik 
Imem.  Br.  L  izL  1,  clu  12. 

Ii  i§  a  ^EDeral  and  iMxeaurj  laTnrajAe  tbat  dnreK  cazmot  be  aet  iq>  agaiut  die 
oiblusdcm  cf  a  treaxr  of  peacse.  Cderckm  and  duim*  are  ai  the  esBeaet  nd 
idea  uf  war ;  and  it  if  tbe  nnderstandzng  i^xm  wfaicii  nanana  go  to  war.  tLai  eac^ 
ap^teak  to  tbe  cbanoes  of  sponewrfnl  cocatncm.  Chie  cf  ^leae  rhanrp*  ia.  ttiax  the  cco- 
^uerur  mar  torn  bia  snooesa  into  a  cxanpleted  conqnesL  and  destrcj  the  indepeniist 
national  erwopnne  of  fak  eneniT.  If  be  abBta'ntf  frcaa  tbia.  recci$:niBe»  bia  enniT  af 
ftiD  an  independent  ibcm^  ooenaed  bodj  poiBxic.  and  accejttafrom  bim  UTm§  of  peace, 
^ciae  terma  are  binding  cm  eacb.  If  dnreoa  oonld  abrogase  a  trearr  otf  peace,  win 
would  nerer  csxid.  except  eixber  hr  laert  dt  faeU/  oeasa&on  of  bo^tilrDes.  aetcling  D><tb- 
zng.  or  br  compileted  oanqneala.  Stall,  it  baa  been  said  thai,  if  tbe  ouoqneror  exam 
terma  whic^  are  odfensre  to  bmnanitr.  permanentlr  ignamimotna,  cr  imnqifortafale. 
ibe  citber  partr  ia  at  Hbertv  to  Tiolase  tbe  tieatr  wbenercr  be  ma  r  be  atroci:  cncwuE^ 
Bm  tbia  penezal  statement  reqmrea  tbe  monliat  to  Tnaniiain  ibat  a  naijao  vhsch 
bas  appealed  from  law  to  fnroe,  taken  xti  rbannpa  and  loal,  mar  make  an  agreeiDeot 
witb  tbe  intentioD  of  riolatiDg  it,  and  abide  iti  time  far  a  new  appeal  to  ftane  wbec  tbr 
otber  partj  to  tbe  agreonent  maj  be  at  a  disadTantage.  It  raiaea  ibe  ancieat  qwscoB 
of  caaiiistnr  respecting  decaepticn  pracaaaed  en  a  aspenor  power,  and  extendi  h  to  tbe 
case  of  tbe  losing  partr  in  a  rahmtarr  contest.  Tbia  ia  mucb  mare  a  mival  than  t 
legal  qnestioiu  and  ia  ooonpoaed  of  manj  ^ementa.  If  tbe  oooqnered  panr  waf  tbe 
aggreaaor  in  tbe  war,  from  modrea  of  ambataoo  mereh*,  die  worid  would  gire  him  bn)e 
armpadiT  in  an  attempt  to  aare  htmwetf  ^oaa  oonqiieted  oaoquest  bj  a  dect^c^e 
compact,  bowever  aerereSj  be  maj  bare  been  trciaied.  Bnt^  if  tbe  war  wi»  heirvB 
imjnath-  by  tbe  canqnerar,  and  eqieciallj  if  for  tbe  purpose  of  snljiigaxicai,  tbe  Donl 
af^pect  of  tbe  qneftian  would  be  a2tei«d.  So  macb,  too,  dependa  oo  tbe  lnfini:e  tkgrcra 
and  kinda  of  exaction  wbicb  aie  made,  wbetber  tbej  axe  immocal  axid  aStsmrt  t» 
butnanity,  or  merelT  serere  and  morliOlng  to  {Bide,  tbat  it  ia  imprBcSieabie  u>  lay  dcmi 
&  niW  oa  1^  sxSi^eeL  Ka.  adB&»aAxkb8iaaaf  m  trea^of  peace  not  oUaiaed  If 
fca»d,  «CK  tbe  acJ^t  v«VMfc  ^  X3nfm%  >» 
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while  to  attempt  to  give  to  such  a  case  scientific  limits  and  definitions  in  a  treatise 
on  what  may  be  called,  in  any  sense,  law.  If  a  treaty  is  obtained  by  fraud,  it  is  not 
binding.  The  war  contemplates  coercion,  but  does  not  contemplate  fraud  in  interna- 
tional arrangements.  Such  a  treaty  should  be  repudiated  as  soon  as  the  fraud  is 
discovered.  But  if,  by  reason  of  his  own  fraud  in  making  the  treaty  of  peace,  one 
party  to  the  war  has  placed  the  other  at  a  military  disadvantage,  and  kept  an  ad- 
vantage to  himself,  it  becomes  a  question  of  casuistry  again,  whether  and  how  far  the 
defrauded  nation  may  use  delay  and  secrecy,  or  even  stratagem,  to  regain  its  equal 
terms,  before  repudiating  tlie  treaty  and  renewing  war. 

Oh  these  questions,  see  Dr.  Woolsey's  Introd.  §  100.  Flassan,  Diplomatic  Fran- 
^aise,  i.  823.  Ward's  Hist.  ii.  861.  Halleck's  Intern.  Law,  861.  Wildman's  Intern. 
Law,  i.  140.  Burlamaqui,  Droit  des  Gens,  tom.  v.  Pt.  IV.  ch.  14.  Vattel,  liv.  iv, 
ch.  4,  §  87.    Pufiendorf,  liv.  viii.  ch.  8,  §  1.    Heffter,  Droit  Intern.  §§  85-98, 99.]  —  D. 
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[The  letter  (n.)  annexed  to  the  number  of  a  page,  signifies  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
Editor's  note  on  that  page.] 


A. 


Actions  at  law,  regulated  by  lex  fori,  152; 
a^^ainst  foreign  sovereigns,  161 ;  in  case 
of  alien  enemies,  805,  418. 

Athuys  mission  to  Court  of  Vienna,  884. 

Adams,  C.  F.,  Minister  to  Great  Britain ; 
his  correspondence  with  Earl  Russell  in 
1865,  concerning  recognition  by  Great 
Britain  of  belligerent  rights  in  the 
rebel  States  of  the  U.  States,  87,  88 
(n.);  correspondence  with  Earl  Rus- 
sell at  the  close  of  the  American  civil 
war,  574  ct  seq.  (n.);  with  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  577  et  seq.  (n.);  summary 
of  these  correspondences,  679,  580  (n.). 

Affattis,  J.  Q.,  lays  down  the  germ  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  98  (n.)  {see  Monroe 
Doctrine) ;  argument  on  the  fisheries, 
343. 

Admiralty,  Court  of,  sentence  conclusive  as 
to  title,  218 ;  droits  of,  882. 

Adriatic  Sea,  Claim  of  Venice  to,  262, 
268. 

AguesseaUy  (Euvres  de,  20. 

Aix-la-ChajteUe,  Congress  of  1818,  94, 
238,  292. 

Alhimujii,  Jus  {see  Aubaine,  Droit  d'),  188. 

Alerta,  Case  of  the,  561  (n.). 

Altxandra,  Case  of  the,  567  et  seq.  (n.); 
criticisms  on,  569,  570  (n.) ;  opinions  of 
the  judges,  669,  570  (n.). 

Alfridy  Case  of  the,  560  (n.). 

Alfjiers  {see  Barbary  States,  Mohammedan 
States). 

Aliens,  as  to  right  of,  to  hold  real  estate, 
188 ;  French  code,  138 ;  how  affected 
by  treaties  of  U.  States,  139 ;  French 
treaties  of  1778,  1800,  and  1853,  as  to, 
139;  jurisdiction  over  resident,  220 
(n.);  children  of  ambassadors,  bom 
abroad,  not,  800, 


Allegiance,  due  to  native  countrjr  till 
change  of  nationality,  182;  claim  of 
Great  Britain  of  indissoluble,  not  a 
doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations,  172. 

AUcfemeines  Landrecht  fur  die  Preussichen 
iStaaten,  808.  • 

Alliance,  Treaties  of,  855;  distinction  be- 
tween general,  and  treaties  for  subsi- 
dies, 356 ;  casus  faderis  of  a  defensive, 
866;  between  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land, of  1678,  1709,  1718,  1717,  867 ; 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal, 
871 ;  between  France  and  tlie  U.  States, 
865;  Holy  AUiance,  94,  105  (n.),  106 
(n.) ;  with  savages,  428  (n.). 

AUemat,  Use  of,  234. 

Amazon,  Navigation  of  the,  288  (n.). 

Ambassadors  (public  ministers),  exempt 
from  local  jurisdiction,  158,  156,  179, 
800;  right  of  sending,  of  first  rank, 
232 ;  language  of  diplomacy,  235 ;  resi- 
dent ministers,  when  first  sent,  289  ;  in- 
formal diplomatic  agents,  291;  their 
rights,  291 ;  classification  of,  292 ;  so 
called,  represent  sovereign,  298 ;  prece- 
dence of  States,  294;  who  may  send, 
294 ;  rank  of,  294 ;  distinction  between, 
and  envoys,  294 ;  Charge's  d' Aflaires  ac- 
credited to  Minister  of  Foreign  A^irs, 
295 ;  in  the  U.  States,  can  communicate 
only  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  295 
(n.) ;  can  take  no  public  notice  of  Presi- 
dential messages,  or  Congressional  de- 
bates, 295  (n.);  cases  of  Genet  and 
Hiilsemann,  295  (n.) ;  letters  of  credence 
of,  296 ;  commercial  agents  and  consuls, 
296  (n.) ;  full  power,  297  ;  passports  of, 
297;  may  decline  to  hear  despatch 
read,  unless  a  copy  is  left  n«v\.Vv  Vlvbv^^'V 
(n.) ;  duly  ot   otv  wrvsA,  'KS^n  wx^- 

\     tonality  of,  %W>  \  ^^Viii'fe^*  ^^.  «xs£o^^ 
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to  suite,  family,  &ci^  800 ;  exempt  from 

criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 

country  where  he  resides,  unless  he 

voluntarily  makes  himself  a  party  to  a 

suit  at  law,  300  (n.) ;  cannot  be  made 

a  witness,  801  (n.) ;  if  subject  of  coun- 
try to  which  sent,  801 ;  in  case  of  crime, 

301 ;  authority  of,  in  cases  of  crime 

committed  by  meml^ers  of  his  own  suite, 

302,  803  (n.) ;  Grotius,  as  to  what  may 

be  done  to,  in  self-defence;  and  what 

by  way  of  punishment  of,  802 ;  power 

over  servants,  &c.,  302;    opinions  of 

Heffler,  Mr.  Cass,  and  Dr.  Woolsey,  803 

(n.) ;  proper  construction  of  the  phrase, 

"  extra-territoriality,"  808  et  seq.  (n.); 

can  renounce  privileges,  808 ;  dwelling 

of,  exempt  from  local  jurisdiction,  804 ; 

test  of  immunity  of,  304  (n.)  ;  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  hotel  of,  804  (n.) ;  immu- 
nity of  the  residence  of,  804  (n.) ;  in 

case  of  insurrection  or  emergency,  804 

(n.) ;  what  persons  arc  entitled  to  diplo- 
matic immunity,  805  (n.) ;  meaning  of 

"  official  suite  '^  of,  806  (n.] ;  extent  of 

personal  immunity  of,  and  suite,  806 

(n.);  examination  of,  by  a  magistrate, 

or  as  a  witness,  806  (n.) ;  whether  may 

be  a  plaintiff  in  court,  806  (n.) ;  engag- 
ing in  trade,  807  (n.) ;  what  property  is 

exempt  from  arrest,  307  (n.) ;  property 

engaged  in  trade  or  held  in  private  trust, 

307  (n.) ;  liability  of  for  hiring  a  house, 

307 ;  whether  privilege  of,  is  lost  by  trad- 
ing, 812 ;  duties  and  taxes,  819,  819  (n.), 

320  (n.)  {see  Consuls) ;  right  of  asylum, 

320;    messengers,   &c.,    820;    passing 

through  other  countries,  321 ;  Vattel's 

opinion,  321  (n.) ;  religious  freedom  of, 

324;    where  a  lien  is  claimed  against 

property  of,  enforceable  only  by  legal^ 

process,  318  (n.),  319  (n.) ;  case  of  Mr. 

Wheaton  in  Prussia,  319  (n.);  consuls 

not  public   ministers,  but   treated   as 

such  in  the  Barbary  States,  296 ;  modes 

of  termination  of  mission,  826 ;  by  re- 
call, 326 ;  by  death  or  abdication  of  sov- 
ereign, 325;  of  U.  States,  commission 

not  ended  by  change  of  President,  826 ; 

must  be  persona  grata  to  the  person  or 

State  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  826 

(n.) ;  any  individual  may  be  objected  to, 

326  (n.) ;  objections  to  those  sent  by  the 

U.  States,  826  (n.) ;  property  of,  in  case 

of  death,  327;    works  on  duties  and 

powers  of,  366 ;  despatches  of  in  neutral 

countries  protected,  636 ;  sent  to  enemy, 

liable  to  reprisals,  403. 
America,  Discovery  and  conquest  of,  241 ; 

Russian  claims,  243. 
Amcdi€y  Case  of  the,  203;  criticised  and 

conatnie^i,^^  V^.V^iASi  V^,^^«J^>a^^\\!l^  [Barbary  States,  relations'  to  Turitey,  W; 

on  quea\ioivft  ol  tv^\\X  q^  wkk^^'M^  >'i^Si\    Xx«»!o«^  ^  \S .  ^^tsoi  with,  22  (bJ. 
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Amy  Warwick,  Case  of  the,  375,  876  (n.) ; 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  376  (n.). 

Anders(m*8  case  (extradition  of  a  slare 
charged  with  murder  of  his  master), 
186  (n.).      • 

Angaria,  )   878  (n.) ;   what  it  if, 

^m^nc.  Droit d',  f  873  (n.);  PhillirooPB 
on,  878  (n.) ;  compensation,  873  (n.). 

Annaies  Mari times  et  Coloniales,  261. 

ArUdof^,  Case  of  the.  211  (n.) ;  gencnl 
doctrines  of,  as  applied  to  a  slare-trider, 
211  (n.). 

Antwerp,  Cases  arising  out  of  the  bom- 
bardment of,  145  (n.). 

AHHiration  and  mediation,  120  (n.),  866. 

Arendt,  Essai  sur  la  neutrality  de  la  Bel- 
g^que,  516. 

•Argitdles,  Case  of,  188  (n.). 

Armistice,  829,  497;  power  to  condnde, 
497;  period  of  operation,  498;  wMt- 
preting,  498 ;  recommencement  of  ho«- 

•  tilities,  499 ;  Closter-Seven,  500. 

Army  in  transit  exempt  from  load  lav. 
168,  157. 

Arrogante  Barcelones,  Case  of  the,  555  (n-)* 

AsJihttiion  Treaty,  The,  714  (n.). 

Assassination  not  allowed  in  war,  428  (n.). 

Asylum,  Right  of,  in  neutral  ports,  depeiKi- 
ent  on  assent,  681 ;  must  be  preserred 
by  nations  who  are  bound  by  extradi- 
tion treaties,  184  (n.). 

Atalania,  Case  of  the,  64  (n.). 

Aubaine,  Droit  d',  treaties  for  abolition  ci 
138 ;  treaty  of  U.  States  with  France, 
189  (n.). 

Austin,  Province  of  Jurisprudence  defined, 
20 ;  definition  of  international  law,  23 
(n.). 

Austria,  annexes  Cracow,  58 ;  union  of  the 
different  States  composing.  61  (n.) ;  ber 
relations  with  Hungarv  since  the  re- 
bellion of  1848,  61  (n:),  62  (n.) ;  piwidei 
in  Germanic  Diet,  66. 

Aves  Rock  {see  Guano  Islands). 


B. 


Balance  of  power,  claim  to  interfere  for, 
91 ;  cases  of  interference,  92;  qoestitxi 
of  Turkey,  117, 118  (n.). 

Baltic  Sea,  whether  mare  dnusum,  364-66. 

Bankrufttcy,  effect  of  discharge,  in  another 
country,  147,  148,  226  (n.) ;  tiUe  of  a*^ 
signees  in,  in  another  country,  147, 14e 
(n.) ;  extra-territorial  effect  of  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  225  (u.) ;  British  acts  ctn* 
ceming,  226  (n.) ;  laws  of  in  the  U- 
States,  226  (n.) ;  eflbct  of  a  difchax^e 
in  the  U.  States,  227  (n.). 
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BateSf  Joshua,  case  of  the  Creole  referred 
to,  166  (n.) ;  his  decision,  166,  167  (n.). 

Bathurst,  Earl,  correspondence  with  J.  Q. 
Adams,  843. 

BivjSf  maritime  territory  extends  to,  265 ; 
meaning  of  term  in  convention  of  1818 
as  construed  in  the  case  of  the  Wash 
ington,  361  (n.) ;  extent  of  neutral  juris- 
diction within,  629. 

Btlffium,  revolution  of  1880-39 ;  interven- 
tion of  great  powers  in  separation  from 
Holland,  119;  river  Scheldt,  276;  neu- 
trality of,  614. 

Bell,  Commentaries  on  Law  of  Scotland, 
148. 

Beih'jferency,  recognition  of,  34  (n.). 

Beff/f/erent  rights  in  civil  war,  when  ac- 
tjordanceof  is  justifiable,  84  (n.),  41  (n.) ; ' 
to  justify,  there  must  be  actual  war, 
35  (n.);  tests  thereof,  35  (n.);  the  ac- 
conlance  of,  releases  the  parent  State 
from  responsibility  for  acts  of  the  in- 

.  surgents,  35  (n.) ;  where  the  insurgents 
and  the  parent  State  are  maritime,  35 
(n.) ;  whether  the  recognition  of,  is  un- 
called for  and  premature,  36  (n.);  re- 
sults to  the  insurgents  of  a  recognition 
of,  37  (n.) ;  to  the  parent  government, 
37  (n.) ;  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  Earl  Russell,  April  7  to 
Sept.  18,  1865,  on  recognition  by  Great 
Britain  of,  in  the  rebel  States  in  America, 
87  et  seq.  (n.) ;  recognition  of,  by  France 
and  Holland  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, 38  (n.) ;  American  claims  on  Den- 
mark for  recognition  of,  in  the  American 
Revolution,  38  (n.);  accorded  by  the 
U.  States  in  the  war  between  Spain 
and  her  South  American  colonies,  38 
(n.) ;  case  of  the  Greek  war  with  Tur- 
key, 38  (n.)  {see  Civil  war;  Civil  War 
in  the  U.  States). 

Bcllofcrcut  occupation,  of  Castine  by  the 
British,  and  of  ports  in  Mexico  by 
U.  States,  421  (n.) ;  revenue  duties 
under  U.  States  laws  claimed  in  nei- 
ther of  these  cases,  421  (n.) ;  fully 
treated  of  by  Pfeiffer,  432  (n.) ;  essen- 
tials of,  436  (n.) ;  allegiance  and  obedi- 
ence of  non-combatants  during,  436 
(n.);  political  laws  of,  437  (n.) ;  where 
the  U.  Stites  is  occupant,  437  (n.); 
extent  of,  457  (n.) ;  municipal  and  pri- 
vate laws  not  suspended  by,  487  (n.); 
occupant's  rights  to  confiscate  immova- 
ble property,  &c.,  437,  438  (n.) ;  title  to 
public  movable  property,  488  (n.);  no 
title  to  private  movables  without  an  act 
of  transfer  or  capture,  439  (n.) ;  incor- 
poreal rights,  439  (n.) ;  slaves,  489,  440 
(n.);  emancipation  of,  440  (n.) ;  in  the 
civil  war  in  the  U.  States,  440  (n.) ;  na- 
ture of  this  act,  441  (n.)  {see  Conquest, 
Postliminy). 
^c//o  Corrurus,  Case  of  the,  663  (n.). 


Belts,  Sovereignty  of  Denmark  over,  264. 

Bffntliam,  Principles  of  International  I^w, 
7 ;  morals  and  legislation,  19 ;  criticises 
phrase,  **  law  of  nations,"  19 ;  proposed 
the  term,  "  international  law,"  20. 

Black  Sea,  treaty  of  March  30,  1856,  91 
(n.);  treaty  with  regard  to  armament 
in,  119  (n.) ;  claims  of  Turkey  to,  263; 
neutralized  by  treaty  of  Paris,  263 ; 
whether  mare  dausum^  263;  navigation 
of,  264  (u.). 

Betsey f  Case  of  the,  648  (n.). 

Betsey,  Case  of  the  sloop,  643  (n.). 

Betsey  Cathcart,  Case  of  the,  643  (n.). 

Blockade,  may  be,  of  ports  of  insurgents, 
after,  but  not  before,  the  recognition  of 
actual  war,  36  (n.) ;  in  the  civil  war  in 
the  U.  States,  376  (n.).;  decisions  of 
American  courts  on  question  arising 
under,  376  et  yseq.  (n.)  (see  Civil  war 
in  the  U.  States) ;  the  question  of  a 
continuous  voyage,  its  importance,  bear- 
ing, &c.,  667  et  seq.  (n.);  under  the 
rule  of  1756,  668  (u.) ;  breach  of,  668; 
the  question  is,  the  destination  of  the 
cargo,  669  (n.);  commercial,  671  (n.); 
difference  between  these  and  military 
or  strategic,  671  (n.) ;  efforts  to  abol- 
ish them,  671,  672  (n.) ;  of  Charleston 
in  1861-65,  671  (n.) ;  Cass  and  others 
on  abolition  of  commercial.  671-73  (n.) ; 
what  is  a  violation  of,  672;  definition 
of,  673;  must  be  actual  and  effective, 
674  (n.);  rights  of  neutral  vessels  of 
war  in  cases  of,  675  {n.);  occasional 
interruptions  of,  6?o'7n.) ;  must  be  com- 
plete as  to  both  ingress  and  egress  {case 
of  the  Franciska),  675,  676  (n.) ;  ac- 
cidental absence  of  fleet,  676;  knowl- 
edge of,  necessary,  676 ;  general  notifi- 
cation of,  not  sufficient,  676;  paper, 
677  ;  time  allowed  to  leave,  678 ;  notifi- 
cation of,  680  et  seq.  In.) ;  in  the  U. 
States  civil  war,  680,  681  (n.) ;  recog- 
nized by  the  prize  courts,  681-83  (n.)  ; 
in  the  Crimean  war,  688  (n.) ;  coming 
out  of  port  with  cargo,  whether  laden 
before  or  after,  684;  vessel  must  be 
taken  for  breach  of,  during  voyage, 
686 ;  Hautefeuille's  views  of  the  right 
of  capture,  686  (n.) ;  liability  of  owners 
of  cargo  (case  of  the  Panagliia  Rhoin- 
ba),  686  (n.);  closing  of  domestic  ports 
by  municipal  surveillance,  402, 687  (n.) ; 
cases  of,  687,  688  (n.). 

Bohier,  Observations  sur  la  Coutume  de 
Bourgogne,  135. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  liis  marriage  to  Miss 
Patterson  held  invalid  by  the  Cour  Im- 
p^riale,  161  (n.). 

Bosphorus,  Navigation  of  the,  268,  264 
(n.),  272  (n.). 

Bra/ganm^  Reco^VWoTk  oi  ^^tv^&Vj  <a!l^  ^^ 
(n.). 

Brothers,  Case  ot  X\ie,  ^^  V^^- 
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Buenos  Ayres  {see  South  American  re- 
publics). 

Bundesstcuit  distin^shed  from  Staaten- 
bund,  73. 

Burke  on  international  prescription,  239 
(n.). 

Burlamaqutf  Droit  Nature!,  80, 181. 


C. 


Cagliariy  Case  of  the,  688  (n.) ;  critical 
analysis  of,  688,689  (n.). 

Cairns,  definition  of  international  law! 

Calhoun  f  doctrine  of  nullification,  82  (n.); 
speech  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  108  (n.). 

CalliereSf  La  Mani^re  de  ncJgocier,  866. 

Canton  (or  Pampero),  Case  of  the,  672  ^n.). 

Conning,  on  neutrality  laws,  585, 565  (n.). 

Canitulntions,  who  may  make,  329,  600; 
Closter-Seven,  500 ;  of  the  Caudine 
Forks,  disavowed  by  Romans,  600 ; 
when,  need  ratification,  500. 

Capture,  Distinction  between  enemy's 
property  at  sea  and  on  land,  450;  by 
non-commissioned  vessels,  belongs  to 
goveniment,  452;  by  privateers,  452; 
title  to  movables  in  general,  vested  after 
twenty -four  hours,  455,  461,  717 ;  aa 
to,  at  sea,  and  recaptured,  the  jus  post- 
liminii  varies  in  different  countries,  466 
(see  Recaptures) ;  validity  of,  decided 
by  courts  of  captor's  country,  477 ;  ad- 
judication in  case  of  joint,  in  tlie  Cri- 
mean wiir,  478  (n.);  how  far  jurisdic- 
tion of  courts  of  captors  is  exclusive, 
.479  ;  cannot  be  condemned  by  consular 
court  in  neutral  State,  481 ;  duty  of  cap- 
tors of  prizes,  484,  485  (n.) ;  excuse  for 
neglect  of,  485  (n.) ;  result  of  their  neg- 
lect of  their  duties,  484,  485  (n.) ;  case 
of  the  Trent,  485  (n.) ;  responsibility  of 
captor's  government  for,  by  its  commis- 
sioned cruisers, 479, 483  (n.) ;  claim  of  U. 
States  against  Denmark  for,  494 ;  Prus- 
sian commission  in  1753  to  re-examine 
the  British  decisions,  492 ;  decisions  of 
British  courts  reviewed  under  treaty 
of  1794,  493;  ransom  of,  505;  suits  on, 
507 ;  vessels  chased  into  neutral  terri- 
tory and  there  captured,  522 ;  claim  on 
account  of  violation  of  neutrality,  to 
be  sanctioned  by  neutral  State,  525 ;  in 
case  of  attempted  breach  of  blockade, 
667  et  seq.  (n. )  \see  Blockade),  case  of  the 
Cagliari,  688,  689  (n.) ;  after  treaty,  718 
(n.) ;  indemnity  treaty  for,  495  (n.). 

Carolina f  Case  of  the,  689  (n.). 

Caroline,  Case  of  the,  526,  627  (n.),  642 

Cartel  in  ^ax,  ^*»,  ^*ia,  \&^, 
Cass  OB  aVKAi^on  oi  wnimwas^  >StfiK3ir 


Cassius,  Le  (previously  Les  Jnmeaux), 
history  of  the  case  ot  644  et  stq.  (n.). 

Castlereagh,  circular  despatch,  96  (n.); 
minutes  on  the  Affidrs  of  Spain,  96. 

Ceremonial,  Maritime,  287. 

Cession,  of  Louisiana,  279 ;  right  to  mike, 
712. 

Charge  (T Affaires,  Official  relations  of 
to  the  government  where  accredited, 
295. 

Charles  el  George,  Case  of  the,  164  (n.). 

Charleston,  Blockade  of,  671  (n.) ;  obitnKN 
tion  of  the  harbor  of,  429  (n.);  cor- 
respondence concerning,  between  Mr. 
Seward,  Earl  Russell,  and  Lord  Ljont, 
429  (n.). 

Charlotte,  Judgment  in  the  case  of  dw, 
621  (n.). 

Chesafteake,  Sketch  of  the  case  of  the,  521 
^  ^1  J^'j  >  questions  and  principles  of, 


528,  524 

China,  Diplomatic  relatioos  with,  22 ;  jih 
dicial  powers  of  commissionen  and 
consuls  of  U.  States  in,  178. 

Chittif,  Law  of  Nations,  882,  602. 

Cicero,  De  Republica,  18,  80;  definilioB 
of  enemy,  68 ;  offices,  452. 

Citizens,  Stockbridge  Indians  made,  of  the 
U.  States,  69 ;  rights  of,  of  one  Gennin 
State  in  others,  69. 

Civil  war,  conduct  of  outside  nations  in, 
84,  40 ;  recognition  of  belligerent  rigtit« 
in,  distinguished  from  acknowledgment 
of  independence,  84,  40 ;  declaration  of 
independence  in,  83,  89;  beUigerent 
rights  of  parties  in,  86,  40  (see  Belli- 
gerent rights  in  civil  war) ;  quesbua 
of  actual  existence  of,  85  (n.) ;  if  it  be 
recognized,  the  ports  of  insurgents  mar 
be  blockaded,  86  (n.) ;  aduMwledgment 
of  independence,  or  appointment  of  con- 
suls, in,  not  cause  of  war,  40;  coon* 
follow  the  executive  in,  41 ;  conduct  of 
foreign  nations  with  reference  to  the  (^ 
Jacto  revenue  laws  and  conmieroal  IVJ^ 
ulations  of  the  insurgents,  41  (n.) ;  ralcs 
and  tests  for  such  conduct,  41,  42  (d  1 
{see  Independence,  recognition  of );  re- 
cognition of  the  NetherUnds,  42  (n.); 
of  the  English  Commonwealth,  42  (n). 
of  the  Orange  dyiiasty,  42  (n.) ;  of  the 
North  American  provinces,  42  (n.) :  of 
Louis  Philippe  in  1880,  tlie  RepabUc  in 
1848,  and  the  Empire  in  1852,  43  (n^; 
of  the  South  American  Kepublics,  4* 
(n.) ;  of  Texas,  44  (n.) ;  conduct  of  ti* 
U.  States  with  reference  to  Hunganr 
in  1849,  46  et  sea.  (n.) ;  <rf  the  dvnas^r 
of  Braganza,  42  (n.)  ;  interventioo  i> 
Greek  treaty,  118 ;  mediation  of  toiff 
nations,  120 ;  parliamentary  debtM,  ■ 
^SS^^  ^Ti  \fi!(ser«^nti<m  in  Spdi,  £Vt 
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374 ;  both  parties  in,  entitled  to  rights 
of  war,  374  (n.). 
Ci'nY  war  in  the  U.  States,  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Adams  and  Earl  Rus- 
sell, in  1865,  on  the  recognition  by  Great 
Britain  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  rebel 
States,  87,  38  (n.) ;  theory  of  tlie  seces- 
sion party,  83  (n.);  slavery  formed  in 
the  main  the  test  of  disloyalty  in,  83 
(n.) ;  ground  taken  by  the  government 
in,  83  (n.);  organization  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  83  (n.) ;  Constitution, 
83,  84  (n.) ;  course  of  the  U.  States 
Government,  84  (n.),  at  the  surrender 
of  the  last  armies  of  the  rebels,  84  (n.), 
towards  individuals,  84  (n.) ;  susivension 
of  habeas  corpus,  84  (n.) ;  status  of  the 
rebellious  portions  of  the  country,  after 
the  close  of  the  rebellion,  85  (n.);  re- 
sult of  the  rebellion  as  affecting  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  States,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, 86,  86  (n.);  Russian  offer  of 
mediation  in,  121  (n.);  French  ditto, 
121  (n.);  trial  of  the  crew  of  the  Sa- 
vannah, 196  (n.);  trial  of  Smith,  197 
(n.)  (see  Rebels  as  Pirates,  196  et  seq.) ; 
(the  proclamations  of  the  Queens  of 
Kngland  and  Spain  and  of  the  French 
Emperor  in  1861,  198,  199  (u.);  the 
case  of  the  Golden  Rocket,  burned  by 
the  rebel  cruiser  Florida,  199  (n.) ;  de- 
cisions of  the  U.  States  Courts,  199 
(n.) ;  belligerent  powers  exercised  in, 
874  et  seq.  (n.) ;  what  it  in  fact  was, 
374  (n.);  initiatory  acts  of  the  rebels 
in,  374  (n.) ;  proclamations  of  foreign 
powers  recognizing  the  existence  of 
war,  375  (n.) ;  blockade  maintained  by 
the  U.  States,  375  (n.);  action  of  the 
prize  courts,  876  (n.);  in  the  case  of 
the  Amv  Warwick,  375,  876  (n.) ;  case 
of  the  fliawatha,  376  (n.) ;  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  no  special  Act 
of  Congress  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
President  to  declare  the  blockade,  376 
(n.);  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  by 
U.  States  cruisers,  377  (n.) ;  principle* 
followed  by  the  prize  courts,  377  (n.) ; 
a  corresponding  system  adopted  on  land, 
377  (n.) ;  case  of  Walter  W.  Smith,  377 
(n.) ;  of  the  crew  of  the  Savannah,  877 
(n.);  Earl  Russell's  letter  on  confisca- 
tion in,  389  (n.) ;  confiscation  by  the 
rebels  of  all  property  of  alien  enemies, 
393  (n.),  by  the  U.  States  of  rebel  prop- 
erty on  the  ground  of  domicil  only, 
417  (n.) ;  orders  concerning  abuse  of 
flags  of  truce,  430  (n.) ;  orders  respect- 
ing non-combatants,  431  (n.);  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  in,  440  (n.) ;  nature  of 
this  act,  441  (n.);  slaves  emancipated, 
serving  in  the  army  and  captured,  re- 
quired to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war, 
442  (n.);  privateers  fitted  out  by  the 


rebels  but  not  by  the  U.  States,  456  (n.) ; 
questions  as  to  rights  of  rebel  captors  of 
prizes,  arising  in,  487  (n.) ;  case  of  tlie 
Chesapeake,  521  et  seq.  (n.) ;  discussed, 
523,  524  (n.);  British  rules  for  belli- 
gerent vessels  in  her  waters  during,  525 
(n.) ;  capture  of  the  Florida  in  neutral 
waters,  528  (n.) ;  questions  of  neutrality 
arising  in,  between  England  and  the 
U.  States,  507  et  seq.  (n.);  case  of  the 
Alexandra,  567  et  seq.  (n.)  ;  criticisms 
on  this  case,  569  (n.) ;  opinions  of  the 
judges  therein,  569,  570  (n.) ;  the  fitting 
out  of  rebel  privateers  in  English  ports, 
571  (n.) ;  the  Oreto  or  Florida,  671  (n.); 
the  Georgia  or  Japan,  the  Rappahan- 
nock, the  Shenandoah  or  Sea  King,  the 
Pampero  or  Canton,  572  (n.) ;  the  rams 
of  the  Messrs.  Laird,  573  (n.)  (see  also 
mention  of  all  these  cases  in  the  follow- 
ing correspondences) ;  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  Earl  Russell 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  574  et  seq.  (n.), 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  577  et  seq.  (n.) ;  summary  of 
these  correspondences,  679,  580  (n.)  ; 
questions  arising  under  the  doctrine  of 
"  free  sliips,  free  goods,"  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris  of  1856,  612,  618  (n.) ; 
case  of  the  Trent,  637  et  seq.  (n.)  (ste 
the  Trent) ;  Mr.  Seward's  instructions 
concerning  mails,  &c.,  660,  661  (n.) ; 
blockade  of  Charleston,  671  (n.)  ;  noti- 
fication of  blockade  in,  681-88  (n.). 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Adams,  at  close  of  civil  war  in 
U.  States,  577  et  seq.  (n.) ;  summary  of 
this,  679,  580  rn.). 

Clayton-Bulwar  Treaty,  Debates  in  U. 
States  on  construction  of,  104, 105  Cn.). 

Closter-Seven,  Capitulation  of,  500. 

Coasty  definition  of,  extent  of  the  terms, 
"  coast "  or  "  shore,"  256  ;  as  construed 
in  the  case  of  the  Washington,  351  (n.) ; 
extent  of  neutral  jurisdiction  along,  529. 

Cocceius,  De  Jure  Belli  inter  Araicos,  404 ; 
what  persons  should  be  considered  domi- 
ciled in  an  enemy's  country,  404. 

Cochrane,  Admiral,  letter  announcing  re- 
taliatory measures  by  wasting  towns 
and  districts  on  coast  of  U.  States,  441. 

Collegium  Fecialium  among  the  Romans, 
499. 

Colonial  trade,  rule  of  1766, 663 ;  revived 
in  French  Revolution,  666. 

Colony,  asserting  its  independence,  how 
considered  by  other  States,  39 ;  recog- 
nition of  its  independence  by  foreign 
States,  41. 

Comity,  principles  of  as  to  foreign  laws, 
184-36;  as  to  remedies,  186  (n.)  (see 
Conflict  of  Laws). 

Commercen,  Case  of  the,  664  (n.J. 

Comjyositive  States,  what,  65. 

Concepcion,  La,  Case  of,  558  (n.) . 

1^» 
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Confederate  States  (set  Civil  war  in  the  1  Conflict  of  laws,  general  principles,  18S; 


U.  States) 

Conflscation,  of  enemy's  property  found 
in  country  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  378, 
887  (n.)  ;  Roman  law,  378  ;  Grotius 
qualifies,  378 ;  Bynkershoek,  378 ;  an- 
cient practice,  378  ;  in  case  of  Silesian 
loan,  379 ;  in  war  between  England  and 
France,  ending  in  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  dividends  of  public  debt  paid  to 
enemy's  subjects,  379;  Vattel  against, 
of  real  property,  380,  but  holds  rents 
and  profits  may  be  sequestered,  380 ; 
of  public  funds,  380;  modem  usage, 
381 ;  sometimes  provided  for  by  treaty, 
381 ;  Chief  Justice  Marshall  on,  381 ; 
may  depend  on  conduct  of  enemy,  381 ; 
on  treatment  of  merchants  in  war  ac- 
cord mg  to  Magna  Charta,  381 ;  ancient 
English  usage  more  liberal  than  mod- 
ern, 882 ;  droits  of  admiralty,  382 ;  in 
U.  States,  according  to  Supreme  Court, 
enemy's  property  in  the  country  cannot 
be  confiscated  except  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, 382 ;  debts  not  confiscated  in  war, 
only  right  to  sue  is  suspended,  389; 
decision  of  Supreme  Court  of  U.  States, 
387,  388  (n.) ;  course  of  the  parties  in 
the  Crimean  war,  388, 389  (n.) ;  present 
practice,  389  (n.) ;  British  debts  under 
treaty  of  1783,  390;  treaty  of  1794  be- 
tween England  and  U.  States  declares 
debts  should  not  be  impaired  by  war, 
349,  390;  war  of  French  Revolution, 
390;  England  seizes  Danish  vessels, 
891 ;  Denmark  confiscates  British  debts, 
391 ;  debts  and  other  property  stand  on 
same  gnround,  391 ;  of  private  debts  due 
to  enemies,  391  et  seq.  (n.) ;  authorities 
on  this  point,  392  (n.);  distinction  be- 
tween private  and  public  debts,  392, 893 
(n.)  ;  action  of  the  rebels  in  the  U. 
States  civil  war,  393  (n.) ;  no  right  to 
leave  one's  own  country  to  bring  prop- 
erty from  enemy's  country,  397 ;  of 
rebel  property  by  the  U.  States  on  the 
ground  of  dumicil  onl}',  417  (n.) ;  prop- 
erty may  acquire  hostile  character  in- 
dependent of  domicil,  419  ;  house  of 
trade  in  enemy's  country,  419  ;  resi- 
dence in  neutral  country  will  not  pro- 
tect from  capture  at  sea,  if  house  of 
trade  in  enemy  country,  419 ;  produce 
of  enemy  territory  hostile,  if  belonging 
to  owner  of  soil,  wherever  he  resides, 
420 ;  case  of  Santa  Cruz,  420 ;  national 
character  of  ships  dependent  on  that 
of  owner,  425  ;  sailing  under  enemy 
license,  426 ;  what  property  exempt 
from  warlike  operations,  481 ;  Norman 
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comity,  134, 136 ;  Hubemson,  135;  con- 
tracts according  to  law  of  j^ace  valid, 
185 ;  peculiar  rule  as  to  real  propertj, 
186  ;  deeds  and  wills,  187, 187  (d.).218; 
English  and  American  rules  difierens 
from  Continental,  137 ;  rights  of  iBem, 
188  ;    personal  property  regultted  bj 
law  of  domicil,  140 ;  interpretatiao  of 
instruments,  140;  personal  s/^tfvi,  141; 
all  persons  in  territory  subject  topolioe, 
141,  149 ;  extra-territorial  effect  of  Uirt 
regulating   marriage,   minority,  legiti- 
macy, divorce,  bankruptcy,  &c^  142-fc; 
eff*ect  of  marriage  on  real  property,  bow 
determined,  148  ;  on  personal  propertr, 
147  ;  effect  of  bankraptcy  on  coDtracti,, 
147 ;  validity  of  contract  generally  de- 
pends on  law  of  place  where  made,  149; 
contracts  illegal  by  local  laws,  not  mft- 
ally  enforced  there,  149 ;  doctrine,  that 
revenue  laws  of  other  States  are  not  to 
be    enforced,   condemned    by  modem 
jurists,  150  (n.) ;    origin  of  this  do^ 
trine,  150  (n.) ;  by  wluit  law  cootncti 
of  marriage  are  governed,  160;  iti- 
tute   of  19.    20    Vict,    eh.   96,  151; 
French  law,  151 ;  marriage  of  Jerooie 
Bonaparte,   151   (n.) ;  English  Bofal- 
Marriage  Act,  152;  EngUsh  act  as  to 
marriages  abroad,  152  (n.) ;  U.  States 
statute   of    1860,    allowing   marriages 
before  consuls,  152  (n.) ;  marriages  ip- 
valid    where    celebrated,   are    invalid 
everywhere,  exceptions,  162  ;  in  pres- 
ence of  ambassador,   152;  when  ood- 
tract  is  to  be  executed  in  another  coun- 
try, 152 ;    regulated   as   to  fonns  d 
proceedings  by  lex  fori,  152;  foreign 
sovereign    exempt    from    load  jnrit- 
diction,    158,    also    ambassadors   tod 
ministers,  158-56;    public  vessels  not 
subject  to  local  law,  153 ;   treaty  be- 
tween France  and  tlie  U.  States,  ss  to 
private  vessels,  154  (n.) ;   case  of  the 
Charles  et  George,  154  (n.) ;  a  re***:! 
in  the  public  service  of  the  U.  State* 
cannot  be  proceeded  against  by  a  citi- 
zen to  enforce  a  lien  wluch  attached  be- 
fore she  became  a  public  vessel,  162  (n .^ 
168  (n.);  case  of  the  Creole.  165  (n.); 
public  vessels  of  a  foreign  State,  comin;; 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  friendlj 
State,  are   exempt  from  all  fbnns  o^ 
process  in  private  suits,  168  (n.) ;  eflert 
of  criminal  sentence  local,  191 ;  povt^ 
to   punish   crimes   committed  abroad, 
difference  in  English  and  American  and 
continental  jnrisprudenoe,  179;  vben 
sentence    bar  to  fiirtber  proaecotion, 
191,  192 ;  piraor  a  crime  eveiyvben 
^xni&i^Qa^i^^  V^t  mlea  of 
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administration,  218 ;  probate  of  foreign 
wills,  218 ;  foreign  executor,  218 ;  in 
suits  in  renij  sentence  conclusive,  218 ; 
effect  of  transfers  of  property  by  pro- 
ceedings under  foreign  bankruptcy,  219, 
226  (n.) ;  real,  219  ;  power  of  chancery 
to  compel  persons  to  convey  real  prop- 
erty abroad,  219;  proceedings  against 
absent  foreigners,  222;  rule  in  the  U. 
States  governing  such  proceedings,  222 
(n.) ;  obligation  of  the  contract  depends 
on  the  lex  domicilii  or  contractus,  the 
remedy  on  the  lex  fori,  223 ;  capacity 
of  parties,  form  of  contract  on  place  of 
contract,  225,  228;  arrest  for  debt  on 
lex  foriy  227  ;  foreign  judgments,  229 ; 
foreign  divorces,  230 ;  rule  in  U.  States, 
231  (see  Belligerent  Occupation,  see  Su- 
preme Court  of  U.  States). 

Congress,  Power  of  U.  States,  78 ;  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  276,  867 ;  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  90;  of  Troppau  and 
Laybach,  91 ;  of  Verona,  91. 

Congressional  Documents  and  Congres- 
sional   Globe,   passim. 

Conquest,  432  (n.) ;  effect  of,  37,  482  (n.) ; 
on  property,  49,  432  (n.),  495;  title  by, 
confirmed  by  time,  240 ;  Spanish  discov- 
eries and  conquests  in  America,  241 ; 
mere  posession  does  not  make  country 
enemy  country,  420;  elaborately  dis- 
cussed by  Pfeiffer,  432  (n.) ;  Avhat  is  war- 
capture,  432  (n.) ;  effect  of  belligerent 
occupation  of  immovables,  433  (n.)  ; 
succession  by  virtue  of,  to  the  sovereign 
or  State  conquered,  438  (n.)  ;  as  to  the 
public  securities,  433  (n.);  completed, 

434  (n.) ;  after  completion  of,  the  prop- 
erty of  private  citizens  should  not  be 
transferred,  434  (n.) ;  a  new  political 
system  substituted  for  the  old,  435  (n.) ; 
citizens  of  the  conquered  State  owe  ab- 
solute allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  435 
(n.)  ;  the  municipal  laws  remain  in 
force  after,  435  (n.)  ;  the  conqueror 
succeeds  to  the  public  property,  435 
(n.)  ;  refusal  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  to  recognize  the  sale  of  crown- 
lands  made  by  the  King  of  Westphalia, 

435  (n.),  or  to  respect  payments  to 
him,  435  (n.)  ;    retro-active  effect  of, 

436  (n.) ;  title  to  real  property  acquired 
by,  liable  to  be  divested  by  postliminy, 
unless  confirmed  by  treaty,  495 ;  Hal- 
leck  on  rights  acquired  by,  720  (n.) 
{see  Belligerent  Occupation). 

Consuls  of  U.  States  may  celebrate  mar- 
riages in  foreign  countries,  152  (n.) ; 
jurisdiction  of,  depends  on  treaty,  177; 
practice  among  Christian  nations,  177 ; 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Turkey,  Bar- 
barv,  and  Mahommedan  countries,  177  ; 
in  China,  178  ;  treaties  of  U.  States 
concerning,  178  (n.) ;  rules  and  regu- 
lationa  of  U.  States  coDceming,   178 


(n.) ;  Abbott's  U.  States  Consul's  Man- 
ual, 178  (n.) ;  case  of  M.  Dillon  refus- 
ing to  appear  as  a  witness,  325  (n.)  ; 
U.  States  treaty  provisions  resjKJct- 
ing,  825  (n.) ;  consular  courts  in  neu- 
tral countries  cannot  condemn  prize, 
825. 

Contraband  of  war,  as  regards  questions 
of  neutrality,  568  (n.) ;  the  doctrines  of 
"  Free  ships,  free  goods,"  and  "  Hostile 
ships,  hostile  goods,"  581  (n.)  {see  Ves- 
sels);  what  is,  608;  Grotius  on,  610; 
Vattel  on,  612;  Bynkershoek  opposes 
admission  into  list  of,  of  articles  of 
promiscuous  use  in  peace  and  war,  618 ; 
questions  as  to  provisions,  613,  614; 
naval  stores,  615;  treaties  defining, 
618;  treaty  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia, 1801,  618 ;  discussion  on  England 
making  provisions  contraband  in  1793, 
620,  621 ;  article  as  to,  in  treaty  of  1794 
between  England  and  U.  States,  62i3; 
British  provision  order  of  1795,  623; 
test  of  Avhat  is,  629,  (n.)  632  (n.) ;  arti- 
cles ancipitis  itsHs,  630  et  scq.  (n.) ;  Amer- 
ican doctrines  and  treaties,  630  (n.); 
views  of  divers  authorities,  630-33  (n.)  ; 
English  doctrine  and  action  concerning, 
631,  632  (n.) ;  coals  stopped  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  632  (n.);  how  afiected  by 
owner's  intent,  633,  634  (n.) ;  rights  of 
belligerents  concerning,  634  (n.);  lead- 
ing English  decisions,  035  (n.) ;  conve}'- 
ance  of  military  persons  or  despatches, 
630;  rules  and  questions  arising  un- 
der, as  to  carrying  hostile  persons  or 
papers,  637  et  seq.  (n.) ;  despatches  fix>m 
ambassadors  in  neutral  States  may  be 
carried,  636 ;  case  of  the  Trent,  644  et 
seq.  (n.)  (see  The  Trent) ;  vessel  must 
be  taken  in  delic-o,  645 ;  American  rule, 
650 ;  authorities  on  the  right  to  take 
military  persons  from  neutral  vessels, 
652  (n.);  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to 
take  noxious  persons  from  an  innocent 
neutral  vessel,  65(5  (n.) ;  treaties  on  this 
point,  656,  657  (n.j;  case  of  military 
persons  in  actual  service  found  in  neu- 
tral vessels,  657  (n.) ;  the  French  and 
English  treaty  of  1786,  657  (n.) ;  postal 
vessels  and  mail-bags,  659  et  seq.  (n.), 
their  liability  to  search,  660  (n.) ;  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Seward  concerning 
mails  in  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  States, 
660,  60 1  (n.);  penalty  for  carrying, 
663,  664  (n.);  when  this  amounts  to 
hostile  service,  664  (n.) ;  taking  contra- 
band goods  from  neutral  vessels,  665 
(n.) ;  the  question  of  a  continuous  voy- 
age, its  bearing,  &c.,  667-69  (n.)  (see 
Blockade). 

Contnwts,  Distinction  between  the  rule  of 
decision.  ax\d  XV\e  tm\^  ol  ^TQCfc^\«^  Va. 
case  of/2:i2;  m\k  ^\i^m^ ,  \a^^^^^  "^^ 
war,  40^, 
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Conventions^  Transitory,  perpetual  in  their 
nature,  840;  applied  to  treaty  of  1783 
with  Great  Britain,  341. 

Convoy,  Case  of  Swedish,  690;  right 
claimed  by  belligerents  to  visit  a  neu- 
tral ship  under,  of  a  ship  of  war  of  its 
own  nation,  690 ;  history  of,  692  et  seq. 
(n.) ;  right  to  search  vessels  under, 
693,  694  (n.);  treaty  provisions,  696. 
(n.) ;  neutral  or  resisting,  695  (n.)  (see 
Visitation  and  search) ;  how  regulated 
by  maritime  convention  between  Rus- 
sia and  England,  695;  neutral  vessels 
under  enemy's,  699;  discussion  with 
Denmark  respecting,  699  et  seg.;  neu- 
tral under  enemy's,  708  et  seq.  (n.); 
controversy  between  U.  States  and 
Denmark  involving  tliis  question,  709, 
710  (n.). 

Crcde,  The  case  of  the,  166  (n.);  Mr. 
Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton,  166  (n.); 
Mr.  Wheaton's  article  on,  166  (n.); 
controversy  between  England  and  U. 
States,  166  (n.) ;  referred  to  Mr.  Joshua 
Bates,  166  (n.);  his  decision,  166,  167 
(n.). 

Crimean  war,  Ionian  Islands  not  parties 
in,  56  (n.J ;  time  given  by  Russia,  Eng- 
land, ana  France  for  vessels  of  the 
enemy  to  depart,  388,  389  (n.) ;  rule  of 
non-intercourse  witli  the  enemy  greatly 
relaxed  in,  400  (n.);  adjudication  in 
case  of  joint  capture  in,  478  (n.) ;  neu- 
tral commerce  in,  608  (n.) ;  stoppage  in, 
of  coals,  as  contraband  of  war,  632 
(n  ) ;  notification  of  blockade  in,  683  (n.). 

Crimes  {see  Extradition)  considered  by 
England  and  the  U.  States  local,  180; 
otherwise  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
180;  extra-territorial  operation  of  a 
criminal  sentence,  191  (u.) ;  territorial- 
ity of  criminal  law,  189  (n.) ;  rules  of 
divers  nations  in  this  matter,  190  (n.) ; 
when  a  bar  to  further  prosecution,  192 

fn.). 

Ci/fxi,  deputation  and  proposals  to  the  U. 
States  in  1822,  106  (n.) ;  attitude  of  the 
U.  States  towards,  106  et  seq.  (n.) ;  Jef- 
ferson concerning.  111  (n.). 

Cumberland,  De  Le(fibus  Naiurce,  7. 
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Dallas,  Mrt,  Minister  to  Russia,  instruc- 
tions to  for  a  renewal  of  convention, 
249,260. 

Danube,  treaty  of  March  30,  1866,  118 
(n.) ;  opened  to  the  trade  of  all  nations, 
277  (n.). 

Dardanelles,  TteaVy  ^iLdw^xi^  ^^!M>^\%  qC 
wfiT  from,  \\%  V^.^^  T«.V\^>M«v  q1/^%, 

264  ^n.^  "211  ^Tv.V 
Debtor,  ^bV^ty  ot  ^^  VA>f  oi  \o  wit^wX, 


Debts,  Public,  how  afiected  by  change  of 
government,  48 ;  of  foreign  sovereigns, 
161 ;  provisions  in  treaties  relatiDg  to, 
in  case  of  war,  862;  treaty  between 
England  and  U.  States,  1794,  as  to,  352; 
whether  property  in  the  territory  tt  the 
commencement  of  the  war  is  subject  to 
confiscation,  378;  case  of  the  SUesan 
Loan,  379;  course  of  England  and 
France  as  to  dividends  on  public,  to 
enemy's  subjects  in  war  ending  in  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  879 ;  due  to  an  en- 
emy not  confiscated  by  war,  bat  right 
to  sue  for,  suspended,  890;  compensa- 
tion exacted  by  England  for,  confiscated 
by  France,  390 ;  ambassadors  not  liable 
to  be  proceeded  against  for,  804. 

Declaration  of  Paris,  of  1866,  on  the  qnef- 
tion  of  "  Free  ships,  free  goods,  608  d 
seq. ;  relations  of  the  U.  States  to,  606 
(n.),  612  fn.)  {see  Vessels). 

Denmark,  claim  over  the  Sound,  2&4; 
Sound  dues  capitalized  and  abolished, 
266  (n.) ;  treaty  of  with  U.  States  open- 
ing the  Sound  to  American  vessels,  266 
(n.);  law  of  on  recaptures,  471  {m 
Schleswig-Holstein ) . 

Deserters,  power  of  consuls  over,  from  mer 
chant-ships,  178  (n.) ;  U.  States  laws  and 
treaties,  178  (n.) ;  penalty  of,  428  (n.). 

Desjmtches,  transportation  of,  in  enemy'i 
service,  of  the  nature  of  contraband, 
680 ;  subjects  the  vessel  to  confiscation, 
636;  penalty  not  applicable  to  neutral 
vessels  carrying,  firom  a  minister  in  a 
neutral  country  to  his  government,  696. 

Detraction,  Droit  de,  effect  on  emigratioo, 
subjects  of  German  Confederation  ex- 
empt from,  in  removing  from  one  State 
to  another,  69,  ISa 

Diana,  Case  of  the,  206  (n) ;  nature  of  the 
proceedings  in,  210  Cn.). 

Dillon,  Case  of  M.,  the  French  Consul, 
refusing  to  appear  as  a  witness,  325 
(n.). 

Diet,  Federative,  of  Germany,  66;  iti 
powers,  68. 

Dij^omacy,  Language  of,  286. 

Discovery,  right  by,  240 ;  in  case  of  GuaDO 
Islands,  256  (n.). 

Divorces,  Foreign,  280;  in  the  several 
States  of  the  U.  States,  232  Cn.). 

Dodson*s  Admiralty  Reports  (see  Table  of 
Cases). 

Domain^  Public,  effect  of  change  of  gov- 
ernment on,  49 ;  power  of  sovereign  to 
alienate,  60;  conquest,  482. 

Domicil,  what  constitutes,  405;  eovernt 
personal  property,  140 ;  case  of  Ppench 
at  Grey  town,  146  (n.) ;  protectioo  of 
Christians  in  Mohammedan  States,  177; 
\Na\»,^'c?»ssisL  <sx^st  tondent 
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ers  domiciled  in  enemy's  country  liable 
to  reprisals,  '403,  405;  wheto  native 
character  reverts,  407 ;  American  de- 
cisions, 411 ;  merchants  in  the  East, 
418;  house  of  trade  in  enemy's  coun- 
try, 419;  hostile  character  of  produce 
of  enemy's  country,  while  belonging  to 
tlie  owner  of  the  soil,  420. 

Dresden  Project,  78  (n.). 

Droit  des  Gens,  use  of  the  term,  21  (n.). 

Du  Cange,  Glossarium  Medii  -^vi,  188. 

Dupin,  ain€t  CoUection  des  R^quisitoires, 
168. 


E. 


Egypt,  relations  with  the  Porte,  56 ;  inter- 
vention of  great  powers  with  regard  to, 
116. 

El  A  risk,  Capitulation  of,  501. 

Elbe,  Navigation  of  the,  276 ;  tolls  on,  capi- 
talized and  abolished,  266  (n.). 

Eliza,  Case  of  the,  711  (n.). 

Endxirgo,  previous  to  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties, 371 ;  British,  on  Dutch  vessels,  371 ; 
retro-active  effect  of  peaceable  terminar 
tion,  871 ;  as  a  civil  act  of  government, 
detaining  ships  of  its  own  people  in  p>ort, 
872  (n.) ;  of  the  U.  States  in  1807,  872 
(n.) ;  hostile,  as  distinguished  from  re- 
prisals, 372  (n.);  motive  of,  872  (n.) ; 
to  gain  possession  of  neutral  vessels  in 
port,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  373  (n.) 
(see.  Angaria). 

Emily  St.  Pierre^  Case  of  the,  475  (n.); 
the  law  of  rescue  by  neutrals  ftilly  con- 
sidered in,  476  et  seq.  (n.). 

Emperor,  title  of,  does  not  confer  pre-emi- 
nence over  other  sovereigns,  236. 

Etumy,  what  is  "enemy  property"  and 
"eiiemy  territory,"  875  (n.),  417  (n.) ; 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U. 
States,  377  (n.) ;  enemy's  property  found 
in  the  country  on  the  breaking-out  of 
war,  387  (n.) ;  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  States,  387,  388  (n.) ; 
Ilautefeuille  on  this  point,  888  (n.) ; 
other  text-writers,  388  (n.) :  action  of 
Kussia  in  the  Crimean  war,  388,  889 
(n.) ;  of  France  and  England,  389  (n.); 
effect  of  this,  389  (n.) ;  Earl  Russell's 
letter  on  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  States, 
389  (n.);  confiscation  of  private  debts 
due  to  enemies,  391  et  seq.  (n.)  («ec 
Confiscation) ;  non-intercourse  with  an 
enemy,  400  et  seq.  (n.) ;  in  the  Crimean 
war,  400  (n.) ;  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  the  question  afterward,  401 
(n.) ;  distinction  between  property  of, 
on  sea  and  land,  451  (n.);  licenses  to 
trade  with,  504  (n.). 

Enlistment,  American  Foreign,  Act,  588, 
584  ;  British,  584,  564  (n.) ;  of  soldiers 
in  neutral  State,  violation  of  neutrality, 
727. 


Equalitjf,  rights  of,  282 ;  natural,  of  States 
modified  by  compact  and  usage,  232 ; 
royal  honors,  232;  precedence  among 
princes  and  States  eiyoying  royal  hon- 
ors, 233 ;  the  great  republics,  233 ;  usage 
of  the  altemat,  284 ;  language  used  in 
diplomatic  intercourse,  285;  titles  of 
sovereign  princes  and  States,  286 ; 
maritime  ceremonial,  237. 

Estrella,  Case  of  the,  552  (n.). 

Essex,  Case  of  the,  526  (rt.). 

Exchange,  Case  of  the,  550  (n.). 

Exfyerience,  Case  of  the,  475,  476  (n.). 

Extradition,  opinions  of  publicists,  181 ; 
how  far  it  can  be  enforced  if  not  stipu- 
lated for  in  treaty,  182,  183  (n.);  pre- 
ponderance of  American  authorities  is 
against  such  enforcement,  182  (n.) ;  be- 
twixt the  different  States  of  the  U. 
States,  181  (n.) ;  constitutional  obliga- 
tion on  the  States  to  make  arrests, 
181,  183  (n.);  in  the  U.  States,  a  tri-  * 
buiial  has  no  authority,  unless  con- 
ferred by  positive  law,  to  make  extra- 
dition of  crimhials,  182  (n.) ;  can  only 
be  claimed  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  stipula- 
tion, 182  (n.);  whether  fugitive  crimi- 
nals shall  be  surrendered,  in  the  absence 
of  a  treaty,  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
iwlitical  department  of  the  government, 
182  (n.) ;  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  of  the  U.  States  to  make, 
182  (n.);  case  of  Arguelles,  183  (n.); 
nations    bound    by    treaties    of,    must 

Protect  their  right  to  give  asylum, 
84  (n.) ;  of  slaves  in  the  U.  States,  " 
184  (n.) ;  extradition  under  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty,  between  U.  States  and 
England,  184  (n.);  extradition  under 
the  convention  between  U.  States  and 
France,  1848,  187;  of  1858,  189  (n.) ; 
the  construction  put  upon  the  term 
"piracy"  in  the  Ashburton  Treaty, 
in  the  case  of  the  Gerity,  184  (n.),  186 
(n.) ;  judicial  construction  of  extradi- 
tion treaties,  186  (n.);  Windsor's  and 
Anderson's  cases,  186  (n.) ;  extradition 
by  Canada  of  a  slave  charged  with  mur- 
der of  his  master  in  Missouri,  187  (n.) ; 
by  a  State  of  its  own  subjects,  189  (n.) ; 
rules  of  divers  nations  on  this  subject^ 
190  (n.) ;  treaties  of  the  U.  States  with 
Prussia,  and  with  other  nations,  con- 
cerning, 190,  191  (n.) ;  of  political  of- 
fenders, refused  by  England,  rd\  (n.); 
obtains  between  the  States  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederation,  191  (n.) ;  Lord 
Palmerston's  bill  to  punish  conspiracies 
formed  in  England  to  commit  murder 
elsewhere,  191  (n.) ;  of  deserters  and 
fugitive  sUives,  U.  States  treaties  con- 
cerning, 191  (n.). 
Extra-territoricUity,  of  "foreign  miTix«»'VKc%> 
168,  166,  179.  800;  of  bankrupt.  \»w%> 
225  (n.).    • 
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F. 


Fanny,  Case  of  the,  556  (n.). 

Fecid  College,  687  (see  Collegium  Feciali- 
um). 

Federal  Union,  distinction  between  system 
of  confederate  states  and  compositive 
state,  65. 

Fishermen,  often  exempted  by  treaty  from 
disturbance  in  war,  431  (n). 

Fisheries,  convention  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Spain  concerning,  on  South 
American  coast,  248  (n.) ;  on  northwest 
coast  of  America,  convention  of  1824 
between  U.  States  and  Russia,  245 ; 
expired  without  renewal,  248 ;  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  of  1825,  246 ; 
on  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
259 :  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854, 262 
(n.) ;  on  British  possessions  in  America, 
261,  262,  842;  construction  of  treaty  of 
1783,  285,  843 ;  convention  of  1818, 258, 
350 ;  treaty  of  Ghent  contained  no  pro- 
vision respecting,  348 ;  Great  Britain 
claimed  all  treaties  to  be  abrogated  by 
war,  848-45 ;  argument  of  J.  Q.  Adams 
on  American  claim  to  the,  843 ;  the  Re- 
ciprocity Treaty  of  1854  concerning  the 
North-eastern,  850  (n.) ;  terminated,  850 
(n.) ;  questions  arising  upon  this  termi- 
nation, 350  (n.) ;  meaning  of  the  terms, 
"  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,"  as 
used  in  the  convention  of  1818  in  the 
case  of  the  Washington,  851  (n.)  (see 
Bay  of  Fundy). 

Flags  of  truce  {see  Truces). 

Florida  (or  Oreto),  Case  of  the,  571  (n.) ; 
capture  of  in  neutral  waters,  528  (n.) 
{see  The  Golden  Rocket). 

Fadera,  829  (n.). 

Foreign  Enlistment  Acts  {see  Neutrality). 

Forsyth,  Mr.,  on  Russian  claims  to  North- 
west coast,  248. 

Fortifications,  regulated  by  treaty,  90. 

Fortuna,  Case  of  the,  205  (n.) ;  exclusively 
a  prize  cause,  209  (n.). 

France',  acknowledgment  of  independence 
of  U.  States  by,  40 ;  non-recognition  of 
the  republic  of  1792,  43  (n.);  recogni- 
tion of  Louis  Philippe  in  1880,  of  the 
Republic  in  1848,  and  of  the  Empire  in 
1852, 48  (n.) ;  revolution  in,  98 ;  in  1815, 
restores  works  of  art,  447 ;  intervenes 
in  Spanish  afiairs,  95;  as  to  Greece, 
118 ;  treaty  of  with  U.  States,  of  Feb. 
28,  1858,  concerning  droit  d'aubaine, 
189  (n.) ;  does  not  ratify  Quintuple 
Treaty  of  1841  as  to  right  of  search, 
201 ;  cession  of  Louisiana,  279 ;  com- 
pensatioTv  f OT  confiscated  debts  exacted 
by  Otq&X  ^tVXfiasL  txQini)t»^\  vj^tglnsxIvsiv 
of  pnva\ftftTO  o^,  V\V3ix  ^^\x  ^rfl«&,\sDL\ft 
DOTta  ot  \3.  ^\a.\ft%,\o  V>Mi  «lLOL^MJvwv  ^\ 


Louis  XIV.  of  1681,  25;  Valines  Com- 
mentary on,  25 ;  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
exemption  of  private  foreign  vessels 
from  local  jurisdiction  by  law  oi,  163; 
marriages  contracted  abroad,  151 ;  con- 
spiracy against  Fmperor  of,  formed  in 
England,  191  (n.) ;  as  to  the  judidil 
power  exercised  respecting  forei^Den 
in,  221 ;  as  to  the  efiect  of  foreign  judg- 
ments in  personal  actions,  280 ;  French 
rights  of  fishery  on  coasts  of,  259. 

Franciska,  Case  of  the,  675,  676  (n.),  681 
(n.). 

Free  ships,  free  goods  (see  ContnbaDd 
of  War,  Neutndity,  Visitation  snd 
Search,  Neutral  Rights). 

Friendship,  Case  of  the,  640  (n.). 

Fundy,  Bay  of,  its  limits,  851  (n.);  tn 
open  and  common  sea,  ^1  (n.j. 


G. 


Gallatin,  Mr.,  Minister  to  England,  on 
British  claims  to  Oregon,  251. 

Genet,  Case  of,  295  (n.). 

General  Armstrong,  Case  of  the,  526  (n.). 

Georgia  (or  Japan),  Case  of  the,  572  (n.). 

Gerity,  Case  of  the,  184  (n.). 

Germanic  Confederation,  65,  77 ;  intenud 
sovereignty  of  the  States  of,  70;  ex- 
ternal sovereignty,  71 ;  distinction  be- 
tween the  States  that  have  possetiions 
without  the  limits  of  the,  and  those 
which  have  not,  71 ;  nature  of  the  ict 
of  the  Diet  of  1832  as  to  the  reUtion» 
between  princes  and  local  legislatures, 
78;  of  the  Diet  of  1834.  concerning 
federal  tribunal  for  references  between 
States  and  sovereigrns,  75 ;  Parliament 
of  Frankfort,  18*8,  77  (n.) ;  effortt  to 
create  a  German  empire,  or  united 
government,  77  (n.);  negotiation  ix 
peace  between  Denmark  and  Aostria 
and  Prussia,  77  (n.) ;  attempts  u>  re- 
construct the  Gemian  Confederacy  and 
the  ZoUverein,  78  (n.) ;  war  with'l>eii- 
mark  concerning  Schleswig-UoUtein, 
77  (n.) ;  controversy  between  Auttna. 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  in  the  Italian  war 
ofl859,  72(n.). 

Gesammtstaat,  Community  of  States,  the 
political  unity  of  Uie  Austrian  Empire. 
61. 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  842,  445. 

Golden  Rocket,  Case  of  the.  199  (n.). 

Good  offices  distinguished  from  nie<&i' 
tion,  866. 

Gran  Para,  Case  of  the,  6&I  (n.). 

Great  Britain,  reoognitioii  of  the  Cob* 

monwealth,  42    (n.) ;    of  the  OiMfl 

^ixasscj ,  ^a.  V$.,\%  tenomioes  muW 
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ject  of,  and  of  other  European  powers, 
in  wars  of  French  Revohition,  94 ;  com- 
pensation* for  confiscated  debts  exacted 
by,  from  France,  in  1814,  390 ;  era- 
ployed  Indians  as  allies  against  the  U. 
States,  442;  British  ravages  and  the 
burning  of  Washington  condemned  in 
Parliament,  445 ;  alliance  of,  with  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  'Prussia,  and  subsequently 
France,  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  94 ;  not  a  party  to  the 
Holy  Alliance, .strictly  so  called,  94; 
Castlereagli's  circular  despatch  on  prin- 
ciples of  intervention,  95 ;  protested 
against  foreign  interference  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish  constitution  of  the 
Cortes,  96 ;  protested  against  right  of 
the  allied  powers  to  interfere  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  96;  protests 
against  incorporation  of  Poland,  64 ; 
against  annexation  of  Cracow,  53 ;  inter- 
vention in  the  afiairs  of  Portugal  in 
1826,  98;  intervention  with  the  other 
four  great  powers  in  the  Belgian  Revo- 
lution of  1830,  119 ;  and  in  the  quadru- 
ple alliance  of  1834  with  France,  Portu- 
gal, and  Spain,  123;  interference  with 
France  and  Russia  in  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution, 113;  interference  in  1840  with 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
respecting  Egypt,  116,  118 ;  interfer- 
ence between  Turkey  and  Russia,  re- 
sulting in  the  Crimean  war,  118  (n.); 
treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30,  1856,  118 
(n.) ;  treaty  guaranteeing  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  April  15,  1856, 
118  (n.);  treaty,  by  which  the  Sultan 
agrees  to  exclude  vessels  of  war  from 
the  Dardanelles,  118  (n.);  war  of  1812 
with  the  U.  States,  716  (n.);  negotia- 
tions about  the  right  of  search  connected 
with  the  slave  trade,  197  et  seq. ;  treaty 
of  April  7,  1862,  with  the  U.  States 
{see  Slave  Trade,  Visitation  and  Search, 
in  time  of  peace) ;  claim  to  narrow  seas, 
172,  262;  dispute  with  Spain  as  to 
Nootka  Sound,  242 ;  Russian  claims  on 
the  northwest  coast,  treaty  of  1825,  246 ; 
claims  of,  to  Oregon,  settled  by  treaty 
of  1846,  251,  252 ;  claim  to  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  279;  convention  of  1854 
as  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  288;  extradi- 
tion treaty  with  the  U.  States,  184; 
with  France,  187-89 ;  foreign  enlistment 
acts  of,  564  et  seq.  (n.)  (see  Neutrality). 

Grcfce,  intervention  of  European  powers 
in  treaty,  113-116;  treaty  of  London 
of  Nov.  20,  1852,  116  (n.) ;  abdication 
of  King  Otho  in  1862,  and  election  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  116  (n.). 

Greytonmy  questions  arising  out  of  the 
bombardment  of,  145  (n.). 

Grotiiis,  his  system,  5;  distinction  be- 
tween, and  Woltf,  on  the  origin  of  the 


voluntary  law  of  nations,  12 ;  extent 
of  territorial  rights  over  the  sea,  256 
(n.) ;  on  confiscation,  378;  on  contra- 
band of  war,  626 ;  on  blockade,  668. 

Guano  Islands,  Act  of  U.  States  Congress 
as  to  discovery  and  use,  255  (n.). 

Guaranty,  treaties  of,  354  et  seq. ;  in  case 
of  Germanic  confederation,  68 ;  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  98,  361 ;  different 
from  surety,  355 ;  treaties  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  and  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  them,  357  ;  meaning  of  just 
war,  374. 


H. 


Habeas  Corpus  (see  Martial  Law.) 

Halleckf  definition  of  international  law, 
23  (n.) ;  on  the  effectof  war  on  treaties, 
352  (n.) ;  on  contraband  of  war,  630 
(n.) ;  on  rights  acquired  by  conquest, 
720  (n.). 

Hamilton^  Alexander,  Letters  of  Camillus, 
379. 

Hanover,  character  of  its  former  connec- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  60 ;  abolishes 
Elbe  or  Stade  dues,  266.  • 

Harbors,  obstruction  of  in  war,  429  (n.) ; 
of  Savannah  by  the  British,  and  of 
Charleston  by  the  U  States  forces,  429 
(n.) ;  Earl  Russell,  Lord  Lyons,  and 
Mr.  Seward  concerning  the  latter,  429 

(n.). 

HautefeuiUe,  definition  of  international 
law,  23  (n.);  on  piracy,  198  (n.);  as 
to  extent  of  territwial  rights  over  the 
sea,  255  (n.) ;  on  confiscation  of  enemy's* 
property  found  in  the  country  on  the 
outbreak  of  war,  388  (n.) ;  on  contra- 
band of  war,  631  (n.) ;  on  the  right  to 
take  military  persons  from  neutral  ves- 
sels, 652  (n.) ;  on  the  Trent  case,  657 
(n.);  on  right  of  capture  in  blockade, 
686  (n.) ;  on  distinction  between  visit 
and  search,  690  (n.). 

Hayti,  claim  to  Kavaza  Islands,  255. 

Uemer,  system  of,  16 ;  translated  into 
French  by  Bergson,  16. 

Henjield,  Case  of,  shipping  in  a  French 
privateer,  543  (n.). 

HmwaUta,  Case  of  the,  876  (n.) 

Hobbes,  his  system  as  laid  down  in  his 
work,  "  De  Cive,"  7  (n.). 

Holstein  (see  Schleswig  Holstein). 

Holy  Alliance,  94,  105,  106  (n.). 

Hoverinq  Act,  The,  258  (n.) ;  Sir  W.  Scott 
on,  259  (n.). 

Hahemann,  Case  of  M.,  295  (n.). 

Huntjary  (see  Austria),  course  of  the  U. 
Sliates  toward  in  1849,  45  et  seq.  (n.) ; 
Mr.  Mann's  mission  to,  46  (n.) ;  corre- 
spondence between  Hiilsemann  and 
Webster  concerning,  46,  47  (i\.^\x<iScfcr 
tions  with  Austria  since  the  Revci>N!ttss«v 
of  1848,  61,  62  (n.). 
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Immunity  of  neutral  territory,  620,  637; 
how  mr  it  extends  to  neutral  yessels  at 
sea,  630  (see  Privateers) ;  distinction 
between  public  and  private  vessels  at 
sea,  as  to,  644. 

Impressmf^t  of  sailors,  171  c/  seq. ;  176  (n.) ; 
by  Great  Britain,  170 ;  not  founded  on 
law  of  nations,  178 ; .  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  concerning,  171,  et  seq. ; 
England  claimed  right  to  impress  Bri^ 
ish  sailors,  172 ;  right  of  England  to  im- 
press British  sailors  from  American  ves- 
sels denied  by  the  U.  States,  174  (n.) ; 
ground  of  the  claim,  176  (n.) ;  how  af- 
fected by  naturalization,  176  (n.) ;  royal 
declaration  of  1812  concerning,  176 
(n.) ;  case  of  the  Trent,  176  (n.) ;  Eng- 
lish writers  on,  176  (n.) ;  Mr.  Webster 
on,  177  (n.) ;  diplomatic  history  of  the 
subject,  177  (n.) ;  Mr.  Madison  on,  668 
(n.) ;  war  of  1812  concerning,  716  (n.). 

Indemnity  claims  of  England  and  France 
on  Mexico,  62  (n.). 

Independence  of  States,  82 ;  recognition  of, 
41;  effect*  of  declaration  of,  89;  of 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  39 ; 
of  the  Netherlands,  recognition  of,  42 
(n.) ;  of  the  North  American  provinces, 
42  (n.);  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics, 48  (n.);  of  Texas,  44  (n.) ; 
course  of  U.  States  toward  Hungary 
in  1849,  46  (n.);  of  Greece,  113;  as  to 
choice  of  rulers,  122;  right  of,  as  to 
internal  government,  119 ;  exceptions 
growing  out  of  contract,  122 ;  acknowl- 
edgment of,  irrevocable,  346 ;  declaring 
war  against  a  State  acknowledges  its, 
346. 

Indian  Tribes,  nature  of  sovereignty  of, 
68,  242  (n.);  have  only  a  right  of  oc- 
cupancy in  their  lands,  the  title  being 
in  the  U.  States,  60  (n.) ;  not  a  "  foreign 
State  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 60  (n.) ;  holding  lands  within 
a  State,  are  not  silabject  to  the  State 
jurisdiction,  60  (n.) ;  employed  by  Brit- 
ish in  wars  against  U.  States,  442. 

Intervention,  right  of,  91 ;  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power,  92;  the  right  of, 
in  the  war  of  the  Reformation,  92 ;  in 
French  Revolution,  93 ;  in  1818,  of  the 
five  great  powers  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  94;  congresses  respecting,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Troppau,  and  Laybach, 
94  ;  principles  adopted  by  allied  powers, 
and  protest  of  England,  96 ;  protest  of 
England  against  interfering  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  96;  right  of 
Oermsixv  D\eV  Xo  VxiAfttNecve  in  Individual 


and  Great  Britain  in  the  afiairs  of  Mer 
ico,  126  (n.)  {see  Mexico) ;  of  Austm, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russii,  in , 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1840,  116;  is 
Spain  in  1834,  by  quadruple  sUiince, 
123  {see  Mediation). 

Invincible,  Case  of  the,  661  (n.). 

Ionian  Islands,  not  parties  in  Crimean  vir, 
66  (n.) ;  England's  protectonUe  over, 
withdniwn  in  1860,  66  (n.). 

Islands,  Right  to,  266  ;  formed  by  attuTi- 
um,  considered  apfwutenant,  257  [»ee 
Guano  Islands). 


J. 


Jackson,  President,  message  coDcerning 
the  recognition  of  Texas,  44  (n.). 

Japan  (or  Georgia),  Case  of  the,  572 
(n.). 

Jenkins,  Sir  Leoline,  his  written  opinioiu, 
26. 

Judgments,  Foreign,  conclusiveneM  of. « 
rem,  in  personal  actions,  216 ;  laws  of  the 
U.  States  concerning  judgments  tgiin^ 
non-residents,  222  (n.) ;  against  abseot 
foreigners  condemned,  2i2 ;  laws  of 
England,  229;  of  America,  230;  of 
France,  230;  of  prize  and  admiraltr 
courts,  26,  218,  479 ;  unjust  prize-judg- 
ment ground  for  reprisals,  485,  4iM; 
British  prize  cases  reviewed  undet 
treaty  of  1794,  493  ei  sea. 

Judicial  power  in  Unitea  States,  79 :  itt 
peculiar  prerogative  to  decide  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  Congretf 
and  of  the  State  legislatures,  79. 

Jumeaux,  Les,  Case  of,  644  ei  seq.  (n.)  {tte 
Le  Cassius). 

Jurisdiction,  Exemption  of  foreign  eover- 
eigns  from,  163, 166, 161 ;  ambassadon, 
1^,  166;  armies  in  transit,  163,  1&7; 
ships  of  war,  163 ;  extent  of,  over  rri- 
vate  vessels,  164,  160,  166 ;  French  law 
as  to  private  vessels,  163;  Massachu- 
setts decision  as  to  a  citizen's  lien 
against  a  national  vessel,  162  (n.) :  case 
of  the  Creole,  166  et  atq.  (n.) ;  poWic 
vessels  of  a  foreign  State  are  exempt 
from  process  in  private  suits  in  a  friend- 
ly State,  168  (n.) ;  over  pablic  and  pri- 
vate vessels  on  the  high  seas,  169:  co- 
extensive with  legislative  power,  179; 
right  to  enforce  a  municipal  demand  oo 
a  foreign  vessel,  173  (n.) ;  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  decision  in  cases  in  im,  ^16; 
over  resident  foreigners,  220 ;  in  cttt* 
between  foreigners,  220;  French  law, 
221 ;  proceedings  against  absent  paniei> 
222,  222  (n.) ;  foreign  judgments,  2&I; 
^^^xsfia>  280 ;  limiutioii  aod 
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on,  over  the  sea,  256,  256  (n.) ;  munici- 
paJ  seizures  beyond  the  marine  league 

►  or  cannon-shot,  258  et  seq.  (n.)  {see  Mar- 
ine league) ;  no  exclusive  appropria- 
tion of  an  open  sea  by  the  bordering 
nations,  269,  270  (n.) ;  over  rivers,  270 ; 
over  ambassadors,  2t99;  of  a  foreign 
minister  in  cases  of  crimes  committed 
by  members  of  his  own  suite,  302,  803 
(n.);  authorities  on  this  point,  303 
(n.) ;  over  a  foreign  minister's  residence 
or  "hotel,"  804  fii.) ;  diplomatic  immu- 
nity from  constraint,  305  (n.);  extent 
of  })er8onal  immunity  of  minister's  suite, 
30(5  (n.)  f  what  property  is  exempt  from 
arrest,  307  (n.)  (see  Ambaapador) ;  power 
of  summoning  consuls  as  witnesses, 
825  (n.) ;  none  over  the  commander  of 
a  belligerent  cruiser  in  a  neutral  port, 
with  a  prize,  summoned  by  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  from  a  local  tribunal,  532 
(n.). 

Jus  albinagii,  or  droit  d'aubaine,  138. 

Jiis  postliminii,  461  (see  Postliminy). 

Jus  et  lex,  18,21  (n.). 


K. 


Kent,  Chancellor,  definition  of  interna- 
tional law,  23  (n.) ;  on  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  aid  in  defensive  war,  364  (n.). 

King's  chambers,  what  are  the,  257. 

Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modernes  de  I'Eu- 
rope  on  ratification  of  treaties,  334. 

Koch,  Histoire  abregde  des  Traitds,  367. 

Koszta,  Martin,  Case  of,  146  (n.). 


L. 


Lakes,  the  great.  Navigation  of,  287  (n.). 

La  Plata,  Navigation  of,  288  (n.)  {see 
South  American  Republics). 

Law,  of  foreign  countries,  how  proved, 
152. 

Law,  Rayneval  and  Bentham  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  term,  applied  to  nations, 
19. 

Imw,  natural,  defined,  4;  identical  with 
law  of  God,  4 ;  applied  to  intercourse 
of  States,  5;  whether  to  be  distin- 
guished from  law  of  nations,  5. 

Law  of  nations,  or  international  law, 
origin  of,  1 ;  a  branch  of  law  of  nature, 
6 ;  Grotius's  definition  of,  5 ;  Leibnitz 
and  Cumberland's  ideas  of,  7 ;  Hobbes 
and  Puffendrof,  7;  Lord  Stowell,  8; 
Bynkershoek,  10 ;  Wolff  first  to  sepa- 
rate law  of  nations  from  other  branches 
of  natural  jurisprudence,  11 ;  differs  from 
Grotius,  12 ;  his  system,  13 ;  system  of 
Vattel,  13 ;  definition  of  Heflfter,  16 ;  pub- 
lic and  private,  16 ;  Leibnitz's  plan,  18 ; 
limited  to  civUizcd  nations,  18 ;  Cicero, 


De  Republica,  18 ;  criticism  of  Rayne- 
viU  and  Bentham  on  term,  "law  of 
nations,"  19 ;  phrases  used  in  other  lan- 
guages, 20,  21  (n.) ;  Bentham  proposes 
the  term, "  international  law,"  generally 
adopted,  20 ;  Savigny's  opinion  of,  21 ; 
views  of  Halleck,  Woolsey ,  Cairns,  Kent, 
Austin,  and  Hautefeuille,  23  (n.) ;  use 
of  the  term,  21  (n.) ;  sources  of,  23,  27 
(n.) ;  sources  of,  as  regarded  by  Haute- 
feuille and  other  continental  writers,  27 
(n.);  by  American  writers,  27  (n.) ; 
judicial  decisions  and  legislative  de- 
crees as  sources  of,  27  (n.) ;  nature  of 
judicial  decisions,  28  (n.);  text-writers 
as  authorities  on,  27,  28  (n.) ;  theo- 
ries as  foundations  of,  20  (n.);  test  of 
the  fitness  of  rules  of,  29  (n.);  gradu- 
ally extending  to  Mohammedan  and 
pagan  nations,  22 ;  subjects  of,  29  ; 
piracy  and  ofiences  against  the  laws  of 
nations  punishable  everywhere,  170. 

Lecufue,  The  marine,  258  et  seq.  (n.)  271, 
529  {see  Marine  league). 

Laybach,  Result  of  Congress  of,  105 
fn.). 

Legation,  Rights  of,  recognized  by  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  the  States  of  Barbary, 
22 ;  retained  by  States  of  German  Con- 
federation, 70;  otherwise  as  to  U. 
States,  81,  290 ;  right  to  send  and  re- 
ceive ministers,  289;  of  dependent 
States,  290;  of  confederated  States, 
290 ;  in  case  of  civil  war,  291 ;  where  a 
minister,  accredited  before  a  revolution, 
stays  over  afterward,  291  (n.) ;  Mr. 
Seward  on  holding  official  intercourse 
with  agents  of  a  party  engaged  in  a 
revolution  against  a  State  with  which 
the  U.  States  holds  free  and  friendly  dip- 
lomatic intercourse,  126  et  sea.  (n.),  292 
(n.) ;  in  the  U.  States  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  290  (n.);  informal 
diplomatic  agents,  291 ;  classification  of 
ministers,  292;  relative  rank,  294;  dip- 
lomatic etiquette,  299. 

Legislation,  civil  and  criminal,  exclusive 
power  of,  in  every  independent  State, 
132;  operation  of  extra-territoriality, 
142;  extent  of  judicial  power  over  resi- 
dent foreigners  is  dependent  on  muni- 
cipal, 220. 

Leibnitz,  foundation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
17;  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Diploniati- 
cus,  18 ;  de  Usu  Actonim  Publiconim, 
7. 

Letters  of  marque  (see  Marque). 

Lex,  18,  21  (n.)  (see  Jus). 

Lex  domicilii,  140 ;  how  far  applicable  to 
successions  ah  intestato  of  personal  prop- 
erty, 217. 

Lex  fori,  statutes  of  limitations  of,  to  ^-h- 
em,  152,  217,  228  (n.). 

Lex  loci  contractiis,  how  fiir  oy>«i^«5o^^> 
149. 
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Lex  loci  rei  sitae,  186 ;  controls  as  to  real 
property,  137;  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  136  (n.). 

Licenscy  sailing  under  enemy's,  426 ;  who 
may  grant,  508 ;  to  trade  with  enemy, 
502,  504  (n.) ;  as  to  the  persons,  504 
(n.) ;  as  to  the  vessels,  504  (n.) ;  as  to 
cargo,  504  (n.) ;  course  of  voyage,  505 
(n.) ;  as  to  time,  505  (n.) ;  rights  under, 

505  Cn). 

Liyfits,  on  coast  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
included  in  settlement  of  Sound  dues 
with  Denmark,  264. 

"  Light-skips,"  so-called,  case  of  the,  162 
(n.);  169  (n.);  819  (n.). 

Lilla,  Case  of  the,  466  (n.j. 

Limitation,  of  actions,  governed  by  lex  fori, 
152,  217,  223,  224  (n.) ;  statutes  of,  in 
England  and  U.  States,  228  (n.^ ;  rules 
of  court  in  the  absence  of  statutes,  228 
(n.) ;  policy  of,  228  (n.) ;  in  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings,  228  (n.);  opera- 
tions upon  title  to  property,  i^  (n.) ; 
how  treated  of  by  continental  writers, 
223,  224  (n.)  {see  Prescription). 

Louis,  Le,  Lord  Stowell's  opinion  in  the 
case  of,  206;  nature  and  proper  con- 
struction of  tlie  case,  210  (n.) ;  as  bear- 
ing on  the  right  of  search,  210  (n.). 

Louisiana,  Cession  of,  to  France,  279. 

Louvre,  Restitution  of  the  collections  of 
the,  447,  449  (n.). 

Lubeck,  free  city,  67. 


(n.) ;  language  of  Chief  Justice  Mir- 
shall,  259,  260  (n.) ;  case  of  the  Cig- 
liari,  260  (n.) ;  settled  law  of.  260  (n). 

Maritime  salutes,  237 ;  jurisdictioD  of 
coasts,  255. 

Marque,  Letters  of,  sometimes  granted 
specially  to  the  persons  injured,  3»j9; 
modem  use  of  the  term,  370  (n.)  («« 
Privateers,  Reprisals). 

Marriage,  foreign,  150  et  seq.  {8*e  Conflict 
of  L«aws) ;  by  consul  (see  Consul). 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  decision  in  the 
case  of  tlie  Antelope,  211  (n.) ;  on  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  on  the  sea,  259.  *J60 
(n.) ;  on  confiscatioD,  881 ;  judgments, 
887,  888  (n.J,  419. 

McLeod,  Caae  of,  871  (n.). 

Mason  and  Slidell,  Case  of,  644  et  seq.  {n.) 
{see  The  Trent). 

Mass^  on  contraband  of  war,  631  (n.). 

Mediation,  120  (n.),  866 ;  of  foreign  Sute  to 
settle  civil  dissensions  in  another  Stite ; 
120;  English  offer  of,  between  the  U. 
States  and  France,  in  1886,  121)  (n.); 
between  the  U.  States  and  Mexico, 
120  (n.) ;  Russian  offer  of.  in  the  ciTil 
war  in  the  U.  States,  121  (n); 
French  ditto,  121  (n.);  difference  be- 
tween good  offices  and,  366  {see  Arbitra- 
tion). 

Merchants,  protected  by  Magna  Charta, 
381;   in  the  East.  418. 

Mexican  War  of  1846,  not  declared  bj 
Congress,  711  (n.). 

Mexico,  intervention  by  France.  Spain, 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of.  I'JS 
ct  seq.  (n.) ;  convention  of  Oct.  31.  l^«il. 
its  action,  and  the  claims  against  Mexi- 
co, 126  (n.) ;  invitation  to  the  U- 
States  to  join  this  coalition,  127  (n): 
course  of  that  country,  127  (n.) :  viewi 
and  motives  of  the  French  Government. 
127, 128  (n.) ;  Mr.  Sewaiti's  reply  to  the 
invitation  to  tlie  U.  Sutes,  128  (n); 
objections  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
to  the  course  of  the  IrVench,  r>  (nJ; 
establishment  of  an  imperial  form  of 
government,  and  offer  of  the  throne  to 
Maximilian,  128  (n.);  course  of  the 
French  Government  and  of  the  U. 
States  tliereupon,  129  (n.) ;  position  ti- 
ken  by  the  latter,  129,  130  (n.) ;  c«jrrt- 
spondence  between  Drouyn  de  I'HnTi 
and  Mr.  Seward,  130  (n.);  actioD  rf 
Great  Britain,  131  (n.) ;  proiKi«al  to  the 
U.  States  to  receive  a  commiMioner 
from  the  new  empire,  and  Mr.  Seward'i 
reply,  181  (n.). 

Meteor,  Case  of  the,  60  (n.). 

Michigan,  Lake,  navigation  of.  287  (n.) 

Minister  {see  Ambastadors,  Legatiuo). 
8tTUcl\otioit>\^keXo^\>^^>iT5SL\fc^%\»x<»\  iiVtt^^  560  (n.). 

elm  on  lY^e  es^^evv^,^^  ^^^^^   ^W^^V^V....,^^-^- 
V.  Scott  on  Xii^  Uw«rm%  Ks^a,  *ia^\     V^^• 
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MiiUy,  Abbd,  Principes  des  Negotiations, 
&c.,  867 ;  Droit  Publique  de  I'Europe, 
367. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  intervention  in 
Greece,  115;  on  tlie  burning  of  Wash- 
ington, 445 ;  on  neutrality  laws,  534. 

Madism,  Case  of  the,  642  (n.). 

Madison,  President,  on  the  impressment 
of  seamen,  658  (n.) ;  Examination  of  the 
British  Doctrine  which  subjects  to  Cap- 
ture a  Neutral  Trade  not  open  in  Time 
of  Peace,  23,  24. 

Maydalena,  Case  of  the,  549  (n.). 

Magna  Charta  on  treatment  of  merchants 
in  war,  381. 

Mails  {see  Contraband  of  war). 

Mann,  his  mission  to  Hungary  in  1849, 
46  (n.). 

M'lritime  law,  whether  war  puts  an  end 
to  treaty  stipulations  made  with  an  ex- 
press view  to  a  rupture,  852,  352-54  (n.) 
{see  Treaty). 

Marine  league,  The,  271,  529;  municipal 
ftcVzuiea  \>e^oxv(St,  "l&Jiij  el  sea,  V'tvA*,  «itt 
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Mohmnmedan  States,  recognize  rights  of 
legation,  22;  law  of  nations  extended 
to,  22. 

Moldavia^  semi-sovereign  State  under  suze- 
rainet6  of  the  Porte,  66 ;  formerly  un- 
der the  protectorate  of  Russia,  66. 

Monaco,  Principality  of,  66  (n.) ;  cession 
of,  66  (n.). 

Monroe,  President,  declaration  against  in- 
tervention of  European  powers,  &c., 
97  (n.);  correspondence  with  Admiral 
Cochrane,  442  {see  Monroe  Doctrine). 

Monroe  Doctrine,  Ihe,  97  (n.) ;  distinction 
between  two  declarations  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  98  (n.) ;  sketch  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  tlie  time  of  the  mes- 
sage, 98  (n.);  ground  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Q.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  and  by 
President  Monroe,  98,  99  (n.);  not  as- 
sented to  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
99  (n.) ;  the  Panama  Congress  and  the 
Panama  Mission,  99, 100  (n.) ;  President 
Adams's  message  of  Dec.  26, 1826 ;  Mr. 
Everett's  speech,  101  (n) ;  Mr.  Web- 
ster's, 101  (n.);  Mr.  Clay's  letter,  102 
(n.) ;  President  Polk's  message  of  Dec. 
2,  1846,  102  (n.);  his  message  on  the 
subject  of  Yucatan,  102  (n.) ;  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's speech,  103  (n.) ;  letters  of 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Rush,  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  pending  the  Yucatan  debate, 
104  (n.) ;  discussion  under  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,- 104, 106, 109  (n.) ;  result 
of  the  congresses  of  Lay  bach  and  Vero- 
na, 106  (n.);  intercourse  with  Cuba  in 
1822,  106  (n.) ;  Jetterson's  letter,  107 
(n.);  Mr.  Canning's  proposition,  107 
(n.) ;  Mr.  Monroe's  message,  108  (n.) ; 
how  received  in  England,  109  (n.) ; 
Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  109  (n.) ;  sum- 
mary of  the  subject  of,  112  (n.);  au- 
thorities, 112  (n.). 

Montenegro  under  suzerainet^  of  Turkey, 
66  (n.) 

Montesquieu  on  universal  law  of  nations, 
18. 

Moseley  on  contraband  of  war,  633. 


N. 


Nanry,  Case  of  the,  543  (n.) ;  remarks  on 
tlie  decision  in,  649  (n.). 

Naples  {Two  Sicilies),  Revolution  of  1820, 
94. 

Narrow  Seas,  British  claim  to,  172,  262. 

Nation,  distinguished  from  State,  80. 

Nationality  of  vessels,  how  far  decided  by 
flags  and  papers,  426  (n.). 

Naturalization,  as  affecting  the  claim  to  a 
right  to  impress  seamen,  175  (n.) ;  be- 
longs, in  most  of  its  aspects,  to  tlie  de- 
partment of  municipal  law,  or  private 
international  law,  142  (n.);  claim  to 
right  of,  143  (n.) ;  English  doctrine  of 


allegiance  for  life,  143  (n.) ;  rule  of  the 
U.  States,  143  (n.) ;  Attorney -General 
Black's  opinion  in  the  case  of  Amthor, 
144  (n.) ;  Mr.  Wheaton,  Minister  at 
Berlin,  declined  to  interfere  to  protect 
the  Prussian  subjects,  naturalized  in  the 
U.  States  and. returned  to  Prussia,  from 
military  service,  144  (n.) ;  Mr.  Everett, 
Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Cass  on,  144  (n.) ; 
questions  between  Prussia  and  U.  States 
under  treaty  of  18i^,  146  (n.) ;  between 
France  and  U.  States  in  case  of  Michael 
Zeiter,  146  (n.);  Spanish  claims,  146 
(n.) ;  cases  arising  out  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Greytown,  146  (n.) ;  out  of  the 
bombardment  of  Antwerp,  146  (n.); 
case  of  Koszta,  146  (n.) ;  of  Simon 
Tousig,  146  (n.). 

Navarino,  battle  of,  116. 

Navaza,  trouble  between  U.  States  and 
Denmark  concerning,  266  (n.). 

Navigation,  of  straits,  262  (n.),  271;  of 
the  Black  Sea,  Bosphorus,  and  Dar- 
danelles, 263 ;  of  tlie  Sound  and  Belts, 
^64 ;  of  the  Baltic,  266 ;  of  rivers,  274 ; 
of  the  great  European  rivers,  276  et 
seq. ;  of  the  Mississippi,  279 ;  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  283,  287  (n.) ;  of  the  great 
lakes  and  the  South  American  rivers, 
287  (n.). 

Negotiation,  Right  of,  289 ;  faculty  of  con- 
tracting by  treaty,  how  fer  limited  or 
modified,  289. 

Nereide,  Case  of  the,  698  (n.) ;  Judge 
Storv's  opinion  in,  698,  699  (n.). 

Nereyda,  Case  of  the,  666  (n.). 

Netherlands,  example,  in  1815,  of  incorpo- 
ration of  two  States  into  one,  —  in  1830, 
of  the  division  of  one  State  into  two, 
38;  revolution  in,  39;  recognition  of 
independence  of,  42  (n.) ;  intervention 
of  great  powers  in  case  of  Belgium, 
119 ;  claim  of,  to  branches  of  the  Rhine, 
277 ;  treaties  for  security  of  Holland, 
616. 

Neutrals,  right  to  take  letters  of  marque, 
192 ;  having  house  of  trade  in  enemy 's 
country,  419 ;  recapture  of  neutral  prop- 
erty by,  468 ;  salvage,  468 ;  capture 
made  in  neutral  State,  or  by  ship  fitted 
out  in  neutral  State,  479;  rescue  by, 
fully  considered  in  the  case  of  tlie  Emily 
St.  Pierre,  476, 476  (n.) ;  also  in  the  case 
of  the  Experience,  476,  476  (n.) ;  mod- 
em practice  of,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
their  ports  by  prizes,  486  (n.) ;  but  will 
protect  the  prizes  from  pursuit  from  the 
same  port  within  twenty-four  hours, 
487  (n.) ;  duties  of,  towards  belligerent 
cruisers,  624  (n.);  rule  of  twenty -four 
hours'  delay  between  departure  of  hos- 
tile vessels  from  neutral  ports,  6^  ^vwA\ 
course  of  Sweden  and  DenmarV.  "vew  ^^^ 
Russian  war  of  1864.  625  (n.)  *,  o^^x«»x 
Britain  iu  the  civil  war  in  thsi  VS  -  >b\»Ns»> 
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525  (n.) ;  cases  of  the  Essex,  the  Gen. 
Armstrong,  and  the  Caroline,  526,  527 
(n.);  of  the  Nereide,  698,  699  (n.); 
neutral  vessels  signalling  between  parts 
of  a  hostile  fleet  are  liable  to  condemna- 
tion, 68B  (n.) ;  what  acts  are  ground  for 
condemnation,  639  (n.);  decisions  of 
prize  courts,  639  et  seq.  (n.);  doctrine 
to  be  deduced  from  these  decisions, 
643  (n.) ;  case  of  the  Trent,  644  ef  seq. 
(n.)  {see  The  Trent) ;  right  to  take  mili- 
tary persons  from  neutral  vessels,  687 
et  seq.  (n.);  authorities  on  the  point, 
652  (n.) ;  to  take  noxious  persons  from 
innocent  neutral  vessels,  656  (n.); 
treaties,  657  (n.)  {see  Convoy,  Contra- 
band of  war.) 
Neutrality,  no  Greek  or  Roman  word  for, 
508  ;  definition  of,  608  ;  perfect,  509 ; 
imperfect,  510 ;  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, 511;  of  Belgium,  514;  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Savoy,  514;  of  Cracow, 
515;  modified  by  a  limited  alliance  of 
one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  517; 
qualified,  arising  from  antecedent  treaty 
stipulations,  518 ;  treaty  between  U. 
States  and  JVance  of  1778,  providing 
for  admission  of  prizes,  518 ;  tendency 
of  modem  doctrines  of,  518  (n.) ;  Ameri- 
can and  English  acts  respecting,  534; 
in  what,  consists,  in  a  war  between  a 
mother  country  and  its  colonies,  585 ; 
foreign  enlistment  acts,  536  et  seq.  (n.) ; 
political  history  of  the  subject  in  the 
U.  States  before  the  statutes,  586  (n.) ; 
capture  of  the  George  by  the  Ambus- 
cade, 587  (n.);  Washington's  procla- 
mation of  neutrality,  1798,  537  (n.) ; 
l)rivateer8  fitted  out  by  France  in  tlie 
U.  States,  thereafterwanl,  588  et  seq. 
(n.) ;  statutes  of  the  U.  States  for  the 
better  preservation  of,  542,  548  (n.) ; 
judicial  history  of  the  subject  in  the  U. 
States,  548  et  set],  (n.);  cases  of  the 
U.  States  V.  Gideon  Henfield,  the  Bet- 
sey, the  Brothers,  the  Nancy,  the  Betsey 
Catlicart,  the  sloop  Betsey,  548  (n.) ;  of 
Le  Cassuis,  previously  Les  Jumeaux, 
544  et  seq.  (n.) ;  of  the  Magdalena,  549 
(n.) ;  of  the  Alfred,  the  Phoebe  Ann, 
the  Exchange,  550  (n.) ;  of  the  Santis- 
sima  Trinidad,  the  Alerta,  the  Invin- 
cible, 551  (n.) ;  of  the  Estrella,  the 
Amistad  de  las  Rues,  552  (n.);  of  La 
Concepcion,  Bello  Corrunes,  and  San- 
tissima  Trinidad,  553  (n.) ;  of  tlie  Gran 
Para,  554  (n.) ;  of  the  Arroganle  Barce- 
lones,  Nereyda^  and  Fanny,  555  In.) ; 

(n 


colonies,  1816,  641,  557  et  seg.  (n.) ;  ex- 
pedition of  Miranda,  558  (n.);    corre- 
spondence between  the  Portuguese  and 
American  Ministers,  559  et  »q.  (n.); 
fitting-out    of    privateers    against   the 
Portuguese  in  American  ports,  560  (n.) ; 
a  Grermanic  steamer  fitted  out  daring 
an  armistice,  1848,  560,  561  (n.);  auie 
of  the  Maury,  fitted  out  in  New  York 
in  the  Crimean  war,  561  (n.) ;  ca^e  of 
the  privateer  Meteor,  561  (n.) ;  mam- 
mary of  the  results  of  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  proceedings  in  the  U. 
States,  561  et  seq.  (n.) ;   contraband  of 
war,  563  (n.) ;  penalties  and  remedies, 
568  (n.) ;  privateers,  564  (n.) ;  British 
foreign    enlistment   acts,    564    <t   ^q. 
(n.) ;  Mr.  Canning  on,  564  (n.) ;  differ- 
ence between  the  English  act  of  1^19 
and  the  American  act,  565  (n.);  the 
Terceira  afiair,  566  (n.) ;  questions  ari»- 
ing  in  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  States, 
567  et  seq.  (n.) ;  case  of  the  Alexandra, 
567  (n.) ;  privateers  fitted  out  in  Briii>h 
ports  during  this  war,  571  et  stq.  (n.) : 
the  Oreto  or  Florida,   571   (n.);   the 
Georgia  or  Japan,  572  (n.) ;  the  Rappa- 
hannock, 572  (n.);  the  Shenandoah  or 
Sea  King,  572  (n.);    the  Pampero  or 
Canton,   572    (n.) ;    the    rams  of  the 
Messrs.  Laird,  578  (n.) ;  their  seizure, 
578  (n.);  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  Earl  Russell  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  574  et  seq.  (n.) ;  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  oTT 
et  seq.  (n.) ;  summary  of  this  correspond- 
ence, 579,  580  (n.). 

NeiUird  territory,  hostilities  within,  o'Jf^: 
passage  through,  520;  captures  within, 
520;  belligerents  no  right  to  lie  in 
wait  for  vessels  in,  520 ;  restriction  of 
captures  witliin,  520 ;  claim  for  viob- 
tion  of,  to  be  sanctioned  by  neutral  Sute, 
525  (n.) ;  extent  of,  along  coasts,  o2^; 
right  of  asylum  in  neutral  ports  depi-nd- 
ent  on  consent  of  neutral  State,  o3l; 
arming  and  equipping  vessels  and  eo- 
Usting  men  in,  unlawful,  583 ;  how  fsr 
immunity  of,  extends  to  vessels  on  tie 
high  seas,  587. 

Neutral  rights,  whether  a  neutral  may  al- 
low the  army  of  one  of  the  belligerMiti 
to  paas  over  his  territory,  52l>  (n.) :  cu* 
of  the  rebel  steamer  Chesapeake  in  th« 
civil  war  in  the  U.  States,  521  rf  *fv- 
(n.) ;  analysis  of  the  case,  523  (n.);  itf 
questions  and  principles,  523,  524  (n.); 
neutral  waters  often  violated  in  psft 
times,  526  (n.) ;  capture  of  the  rebel 
steamer  Florida  in  neutrml  wateni.  ii 
the  civil  war  in  the  U.  States,  528  (a.)  \ 


U.   States   V.   Quincy,   556,   557   (n.) ; 
Kenneth  v.  Chambers,  557   (n.);    U. 
States  V.  Ivazmaki,  ^1  V^.^^  "v^XvCvcsX 
history  oi,  siwvic  V\\fe  ^aa%xv^^  cA  \\\^  \kftw 
traWiy  Kcla»  ibol  ft  seq,  \j\A'>  ^^^^^^'^'^  ^"^  . 
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Teasels  is  liable  to  capture,  651 ;  ordi- 
nances of  States  subjecting  neutral  ves- 
sels laden  with  enemy  goods  to  confis- 
cation, 658 ;  confiscating  goods  of  a 
friend  on  board  enemy  ship,  559 ;  tlie 
doctrines  of  **free  ships,  free  goods," 
and  '*  enemy  ships,  enemy  goods,"  not 
necessarily  connected,  573,  681  (n.) ; 
conventional  law  as  to  "  free  ships,  free 
goods,"  581 ;  armed  neutrality  of  1800, 
586 ;  discussions  between  the  U.  States 
and  Prussia  respecting,  588 ;  armed  neu- 
trality of  1780,  584  (n.)  {see  Vessels). 

Non-combatants y  when  liable  to  be  treated 
as  combatants,  431  (n.). 

Nootka  Sound,  disputes  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  in  1790,  about,  242. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  a  personal  union 
under  the  same  sovereign,  61. 

Nulhjication,  Mr.  Calhoun's  doctrine  of,  82 
(n.)  {see  Secession). 


O. 


OrdinanceSy  how  far  sources  of  the  law  of 
nations,  24. 

Oreffon,  claim  of  IT.  States  to  territory  of, 
250  (n.);  British  claim  to,  252  (n.) ; 
negotiations  of  1827,  252  (n.) ;  treaty 
of  1846,  254  (n.). 

Oreto  (or  Florida),  Case  of,  571  (n.) ;  cap- 
ture of  in  neutral  waters,  528  (n.)  {see 
the  Florida). 

Orozembo,  Case  of  the,  640  (n.). 

Ottoman  Empire  {see  Turkey). 


P. 


Pacifico,  Case  of  the,  871  (n.). 

Pojctifmes,  329. 

Pamjtero  (or  Canton),  Case  of  the,  572 
(n.). 

Panama,  Congress  of,  99  (n.);  U.  States 
invited  to  take  part  therein,  100  (n.) ; 
course  of  Mr.  Adams  and  of  Congress 
concerning,  \(i^etseq.  (n.) ;  appointment 
of  commissioners  to,  100  (n.). 

Pa  tut  ma  Mission  («ee  Congress  of  Panama). 

Para4jnat/,  treaties  with  as  to  navigation 
of  the,  287  (n.). 

Parana,  Navigation  of  the,  287  (n.). 

Parol,  penalty  for  violation  of,  428  (n.). 

Parsons  on  contraband  of  war,  631  (n.). 

Passafje.  through  neutral  territory,  520. 

Passfwrts,  system  of,  297,  298  (n.) ;  theory 
of,  to  private  citizens  iu  time  of  peace, 
298  (n.) ;  given  by  a  government  to  its 
own  citizens,  298  (n.);  may  be  had 
abroad  by  a  citizen  from  the  diplomatic 
agent  of  his  government  at  the  place, 
298  (d.);  privileges  under,  298  (n.). 


Peace  revives  and  confirms  treaties,  868 
(see  Treaties  of  peace). 

P/eijffer  on  conquest  and  belligerent  occu- 
pation, 482  et  seq. 

PniUimore.  on  international  prescription, 
289,  240. 

Piracy,  under  the  law  of  nations,  punisha- 
ble anywhere,  170,  192;  what  is,  192, 
198  (n.);  vessel  commissioned  by  one 
government  and  guilty  of  irregularities 
against  another,  not  pirate,  192 ;  his 
government  is  responsible  for  him,  193  ; 
by  statute,  punishable  only  in  the  coun- 
•  try,  194 ;  distinction  between,  by  the  law 
of  nations  and  under  municipal  statutes, 
194  (n.) ;  elements  of,  jure  gentium,  196 
(n.) ;  jurisdiction  in  cases  of,  195  (n.) ; 
opinions  of  Hautefeuille,  Massd,  and 
Martens,  193  (n.) ;  slave  trade  not,  un- 
der law  of  nations,  197;  but  is  made 
so  by  the  treaties  of  most  countries, 
197  (n.) ;  rebels  as  pirates,  196  (n.) ;  the 
question,  in  what  sense  rebels  in  arms, 
cruising  on  the  high  seas  against  the 
property  of  the  parent  State,  are  pirates, 
considered  as  between  the  rebels  and 
the  parent  State,  196  (n.) ;  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  U.  States,  April 
19,  1861,  and  its  construction,  196  (n.); 
trial  of  the  crew  of  the  Savannah,  196 
(n.) ;  trial  of  Smith,  197  (n.) ;  how  such 
rebels  will  be  regarded  in  the  courts 
of  a  neutral  country,  197  (u.);  Lord 
Chelmsford  on  this  question,  197  (n.); 
course  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  198  (n.) ;  how  foreign- 
ers, who  aid  in  a  rebellion  by  cruising 
against  commerce,  will  be  regarded  by 
the  courts  of  the  parent  country ,  198(n.); 
Queen's  proclamation  in  the  American 
civil  war,  198  (n.) ;  of  the  French  Em- 
peror and  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  199 
(n.) ;  the  burning  of  the  Golden  Rocket 
by  the  rebel  cruiser  Florida,  199  (n.) ; 
actions  thereon  in  the  courts  of  the  U. 
States,  199  (n.) ;  suggestions  of  princi- 
ples, 200  (n.) ;  case  of  the  Chesapeake, 
521  et  seq.  (n.) ;  principles  of,  523  (n.) ; 
the  slave  trade  as,  201  et  seq.  (n.)  {see 
Slave  trade) ;  meaning  given  to  the 
term  as  used  in  the  Ashburton  Treaty, 
in  the  case  of  the  Gerity,  184  (n.) ;  re- 
captures from  pirates,  456. 

Plenipotentiaries,  294  {see  Legation,  Am- 
bassadors). 

Poland,  union  with  Russia,  68  ;  charter  of 
Alexander,  63 ;  united  to  Russia  perma- 
nently by  Nicholas,  1832,  64 ;  protest 
of  England  and  France,  64 ;  ukase  of 
1861  re-establishing  the  kingdom  of,  64 
(n.) ;  revolution  of  1862,  convention  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  objections  ot!  ¥.w%- 
land  and  Ytaive^,  ^\  V.xv.'^. 

Polizm,  Rep\sVA\c  o^,  V^fe  \J!k.^. 
I  PoUcy  Preavdenl,  m^B^^^  o^  'O^^.'l^^aftfe, 
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referring  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  102 
(n.) ;  special  message  concerning  Yuca- 
tan, 102  (n.). 

Po/)€,  The,  negative  of  Austria,  France, 
and  Spain  in  election  of,  123. 

Portalis,  Conclusions  relatives  k  la  Prise 
du  navire  Amdricaine  Le  Statira,  459. 

Porte,  Ottoman  {see  Turkey). 

Ports,  exemption  firom  local  jurisdiction 
of  foreign  ships  of  war  in,  153 ;  pre- 
sujned  open  to  friendly  States,  153 ; 
property  carried  into  neutral,  478 ;  asy- 
lum in  neutral,  532. 

Portugal,  and  Brazil,  100 ;  claim  of  Dom 
Miguel  to  throne,  98 ;  separation  from 
Brazil,  98 ;  British  interference,  98 ; 
quadruple  alliance  of  1834,  123 ;  Lord 
Palmerston  on,  125 ;  conquests  in 
America,  241 ;  alliance  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, 861. 

Postal  treaties,  461  (n.),468  (n.). 

Pos/rt/ vessels  [see  Contraband  of  War). 

Postliminy,  as  to  real  property  in  war,  441, 
495 ;  in  case  of  emancipated  slaves  in 
military  service  in  the  civil  war  in  the 
U.  States,  442  (n.). 

Precedence  of  States,  232.  . 

Prescription,  223,  224  (n.),  239;  in  the  U. 
States  and  England,  224  (n.) ;  at  com- 
mon law,  224  (n.) ;  by  the  Roman  law, 
224  (n.);  title  to  property  founded  on, 
239 ;  international,  Phillimore  and 
Burke,  239,  240  (n.) ;  reasonable  time 
of,  239  (n.)  ;  recognized  by  U.  States 
Supreme  Court  in  case  of  a  disputed 
boundary,  240  (n.) ;  account  of,  262. 

President  of  U.  States,  power  of,  79;  in 
case  of  habeas  corpus,  79. 

Prestation  (see  Angaria). 

Prisfjners  of  war,  when  may  be  killed,  427 ; 
treatment  of,  428  (n.);  exchange  of, 
429;  no  positive  obligation  to  exchange, 
428  (n.) ;  penalty  for  violation  of  pa- 
role, 428  (n.);  selling  and  ransoming, 
429,430  (n.);  cartels,  parole,  &c.,  430 
(n.) ;  mode  and  rate  of  exchange,  430 
(n.);  treatment  of  in  civil  war,  430 
(n.) ;  ransom  prohibited  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, 506  (n.). 

Privateering,  452,  453  (n.) ;  efforts  of  U. 
States  to  suppress,  453  (n.) ;  none  in  the 
Crimean  war,  454  (n.) ;  agreement  to 
abolish  in  the  declaration  of  Paris  of 
1856,  454  (n.) ;  not  acceded  to  by  the 
U.  States,  454  (n.);  nor  by  the  rebels 
in  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  States,  455 
(n.) ;  negotiations  at  that  time,  on  the 
the  part  of  the  U.  States,  with  a  view 
to  acceding  to  the  declaration,  455,  456 
(xi,)  \  nowe  ^Ufe<!L  owt  hy  the  U.  States 
in  t\\e  viVvW  viax,  \)ofe  V>.^  \  wA^t  oS.  '^x. 
Seward,  4^  V^A  \  ^v^^^  ^^"^  ^"3  ^T^w^ift 


may  be  condemned  —  ( 1 )  Where  the 
affirmative  proof  shows  tliat  it  i»  frn.id 
prize  by  the  laws  of  war;  (2)  Where, 
m  the  absence  of  such  proof,  or  irre- 
spective of  it,  no  intervening  partr 
establishes  a  chum  to  the  property.  iikS 
(n.) ;  the  case  of  the  Anffedie  critidsed 
and  construed,  208  ( n. ) ;  case  of  the 
Fortuna,  209  (n.) ;  cases  of  the  Africi, 
the  Nancy,  and  the  Anne,  200  (n.) ;  of 
the  Diana  and  Le  Louis,  210  (n.) ;  of  the 
Amy  Warwick  and  Hiawatha,  375,  376 
(n.) ;  principles  and  decisions  of.  in  t^e 
civil  war  in  the  U.  States,  375,  oT«», 
877,  417  (n.) ;  jurisdiction  and  practit-e, 
480  (n.) ;  duty  of  the  captor,  4*^  (n.}; 
in  a  neutral  port,  486  (n.) ;  modem 
practice  of  neutrails  is  to  prohibit  Mse 
of  their  ports  by  prizes,  486  (n.) ;  but 
to  protect  tliem  from  pursuit  Irom  ili< 
same  port  for  twenty -four  hours.  4^7 
(n.);  questions  of,  arising  in  the  T. 
States  civil  war,  487  (n.)  {see  Capture;*). 
Prize  courts,  decisions  of,  26 ;  senieiK'e 
of,  conclusive,  218;  prize  to  be  adju- 
dicated by  courts  of  captor's  coontry, 
sitting  in  his  own  country  or  in  that  of 
his  sSiy,  477  ;  consular  court  in  a  neu- 
tral country  has  no  jurisdiction  to  con- 
demn, 481 ;  distinction  between.  iD<i 
municipal  tribunals,  488«;  enemy  has 
no  right  to  claim  a  trial  in,  4H)  (n); 
trial  in,  is  an  inquest  by  the  Sute, 

480  (n.) ;  method  of  procedure.  4^ 
et  seq.,  (n.) ;  summary  hearing  and  (ie- 
cision,  480  (n.) ;  evidence  in  prepara- 
tory, 480,  481  (n.) ;  litigation  in,  4^1 
(n.) ;  no  technical  pleadings  inter  ;wnf«*, 

481  (n.) ;  the  libel,  481  (n.) ;  sometimes 
regular  pleadings  required  by  the  court 

482  (n.) ;  rules  of  decision,  482.  4;^ 
(n.) ;  international  responsibility  for 
injustice  by  capture  is  the  cause  d 
having  recourse  to,  483  (n.) :  bow  far 
the  adjudication  of,  binds  the  goTem- 
ment  of  the  captor,  483  (n.) ;  remeij 
of  claimants  in,  if  a  captor  doe«  not 
submit  his  capture  to  abjudication,  4^o 
(n.) ;  need  not  have  custotiy  of  il* 
prize,  486  (n.)  ;  case  of  an  ah<ent 
prize,  486  (n.) ;  power  of,  in  certtin 
cases  in  the  U.  States,  711  (n.) ;  of  il»e 
U.  States,  25  (n.l ;  their  relation  to 
the  executive,  26  (n.) ;  the  rules  bi"-'- 
ing  upon  Uiem,  25  (n.) ;  nature  of  tlieir 
decisions,  28  (n.) ;  as  authoritief  (« 
questions  of  international  law.  28  (n.^: 
revision  of  the  Prize  Code  of  the  I 
States,  1864,  466,  467  (n.)  ;  British 
prize  acts,  ^7  (n.). 

Pv^V^^M^ effect  of  change  of  goTenaattX 
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title  by  bankruptcy,  219 ;  eminent  do- 
main, 238 ;  prescription,  239 ;  vested 
under  treaty,  840 ;  title  to  real,  reverts 
unless  confirmed  by  treaty  of  peace, 
495. 

Protectorate  o^  Christians  in  Turkey  (see 
Turkey  J ;  of  Ionian  Islands,  53  (n.) ;  of 
Cracow,  63;  of  Moldavia,  56;  of  Poliz- 
za,  66  (n.) ;  of  Indian  tribes,  58. 

Prussia,  member  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, 6(5 ;  course  of,  in  the  Schles- 
wigHolstein  question,  77  ;  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  116 ;  in  the  Belgian  Revolution, 
119 ;  questions  between,  and  U.  States 
on  matters  of  naturalization,  144,  et  secf. 
(n.)  {see  Naturalization) ;  title  of  King 
assumed  in  1701,  236 ;  negotiations 
with  the  U.  States,  590  et  seq. 

Puffendorf,  origin  of  law  of  nations,  7 ; 
criticism  on,  9  (n.). 


R. 


Ransoms  prohibited  by  acts  of  Parliament, 
606  (n.). 

Ruppalumnock,  Case  of  the,  672  (n.). 

Rapid,  Case  of  the,  642  (n.) ;  criticisms  on, 
643  (n.). 

Ratification  of  treaties,  330 ;  how  far  obli- 
gatory to  give,  when  concluded  under 
full  power,  331. 

Rai/neval,  Institutions  des  Droits,  19. 

Real  property,  by  what  law  conveyances 
of,  are  regulated,  136,  187  (n.) ;  rules 
governing  wills  of,  137  (n.);  rights  of 
aliens  to  hold,  138,  189  (n.). 

ReU'ls  as  pirates,  196  In.)  {see  Pirates) ; 
case  of  the  Chesapeake,  521  (n.). 

Rf  capture,  laws  of  the  U.  States  concern- 
ing, 400  (n.);  from  pirates,  to  be  restored 
to  owner,  456  ;  salvage,  467  ;  ordinance 
of  Louis  XIV.,  457  ;  of  neutral  proper- 
ty, 468  ;  from  pirates,  rule  in  U.  States, 
468  (n.) ;  from  enemy,  461;  postlim- 
iny, 461 ;  reciprocity  as  to,  462 ;  laws 
of  different  States,  466;  British  acts 
concerning,  467  (n.) ;  French  law,  470 
(n.) ;  Spanish  law,  471  (n.) ;  what  con- 
stitutes setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war, 
472 ;  rescue  by  neutral  crew,  476 ;  sal- 
vage for,  476,  477  (n.). 

Rtciprociti/,  Principle  of,  419  (n.). 

Rf'ciprocitif  Treaty,  as  concerning  the 
North-eastern  fisheries, 262 (n. ),  360 (n. ) . 

Rei^jgnition  of  States,  82 ;  of  government 
dt  facto,  32 ;  internal  sovereignty  does 
not  depend  on,  32 ;  of  independence, 
41  (n.) ;  courts  bound  by  action  of  ex- 
ecutive, 41 ;  not  a  just  cause  of  war, 
40 ;  of  titles  of  sovereigns,  286 ;  inde- 
pendence of  U.  States  not  granted  but 
acknowledged  by  treaty  of  1788,  and  by 
the  British  act  decUuing  war  in  1812, 


acknowledgment  irrevocable,  33,  845, 
847  {see  Belligerency). 
Reprisals,  negative  and  positive,  general 
and  special,  369,  370  (n.) ;  s]>ecial  letters 
of  marque  formerly  granted  to  person  in- 
jured, 369, 870  (n. ) ;  extended  to  persons, 

370  (n.) ;  modem  sense  of  tlie  term, 
"  letters  of  marque,"  &c.,  37g,J7I  (j^^^} 
case  of  Pacifico,  371  (n.) ;  of  McLeo( 

371  (n.) ;  retorsicm  distinguished  from, 
871  (n.) ;  formerly  regulated  in  England 
and  France  by  law,  369  ;  persons  domi- 
ciled in  enemy's  country  hable  to,  but 
not  travellers,  403,  404 ;  ambassadors 
sent  to  an  enemy  liable  to,  403 ;  what 
residence  renders  liable  to,  406  (see 
Domicil) ;  reprisals  for  prisoners  {see 
Retaliation) ;  unjust  judgment  of  prize 
courts,  ground  for,  485 ;  claims  of  U. 
States  on  Denmark,  494. 

Rescue,  by  neutrals,  fully  considered  in 
the  case  of  the  Emily  St.  Pierre,  475 
(n.) ;  salvage  for,  476,  477  (n.). 

Residence,  Species  of,  constituting  domi- 
cil, 405. 

Resistance  to  search  by  enemy  master, 
696. 

Retaliation,  868  (see  Retorsio  facti). 

Rttorsio  Jacti,  or  vindictive  retaliation,  868 ; 
retorsion  de  droit,  amicable  retaliation, 
868;   distinguished  from  reprisal,  871 

Revenue  laws  of  other  States  not  enforced 
or  taken  notice  of,  149,  160  (n.). 

Rhine,  navigation  of,  277,  278;  branches 
of,  278. 

Rhode  Island,  boundary  of,  with  Massa- 
chusetts held  to  be  settled  by  prescrip- 
tion, 240  (n.). 

Rights  of  States,  absolute  international,  89 ; 
conditional  international,  89  ;  of  self- 
preservation,  89  ;  modified  by  rights  of 
other  States  to  intervene  or  intertiere, 
91. 

Rivers,  middle  of  channel  of,  boundary, 
274  ;  right  to  use,  274 ;  to  use  of  banks, 
274,  282;  imperfect  right  modified  by 
computet,  274;  treaties  of  Vienna  re- 
specting, 276 ;  (for  individual  rivers  see 
under  their  respective  names). 

Romillu,  Sir  Samuel,  views  on  the  peace 
made  by  the  allied  powers  with  France, 
448. 

Rosalie  and  Betty,  Remarks  on  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  the,  649  (n.). 

Roumania,  foundation  of,  66  (n.) ;  under 
sitzerainet^  of  Turkey,  66  (n.). 

Rule  of  war  of  1766,  663. 

Russell,   Earl,   correspondence    with   Mr. 
Adams  as  to  the  recognition,  by  Great 
Britain,  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  rebel 
States  of  the  U.  States,  87,  88  C^.\\^^x- 
respondence  with  Mr.  Adaw\%  ^x  ^^^ 
close  of  the  war,  574  et  seq.  ^^x^-^^  ^''^^^^^^ 
mary  of  the  corres^uds?^^^-^  ^A'^^^*^^ 
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(n.);  correspondence  with  Mr.  Seward 
in  the  case  of  the  Trent,  646  et  aeq. 
(n.);  subsequent  letter  to  Lord  Lyons, 
647  (n.);  strictures  on  this  letter,  647; 
correspondence  as  to  the  obstruction  of 
Charleston  Harbor,  429  (n.)> 
RuHsIa,  title  of  Czar  changed  to  Emperor, 
1701,  236 ;  relation  of  Poland  to,  68,  64 
(n.);  claims  to  Black  Sea,  263,  264; 
rights  on  north-west  coast  of  America, 
243;  convention  of  1824,  245;  discus- 
sions with  the  U.  States  as  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  246 ;  treaty  of 
1825  with  England,  246;  offer  to  U. 
States  of  mediation  in  the  civil  war, 
121  (n.)  (see  Crimean  war). 


S. 


Snfe-conductSf  601. 

SiUtttes,  Maritime,  287. 

Sahmije^  recapture  of  neutral  property, 
458 ;  reason  why  ordinarily  none,  as  to 
neutrals,  458 ;  allowed  in  English  courts 
during  French  Revolution,  in  cases  of 
recapture  from  French,  458 ;  recapture 
by  non-commissioned  vessels,  452;  cases 
entitling  to,  456  et  seq. ;  laws  of  different 
countries,  466  et  seq. ;  American  code, 
460  (n.);  British  acts,  467  (n) ;  French 
prize  code,  468,  470 ;  for  rescue  and  re- 
ca{)ture,  476,  477  (n.) ;  Spanish  law, 
471  (n.). 

Santissima  Trinidad,  Case  of  the,  551-58 

(n.). 

Sarpi,  Paolo  del,  del  Dominio  del  mare 
Adriatico,  268. 

Savages,  not  recognized  as  States,  30 ;  In- 
dian tribes,  58 ;  employment  of,  as  allies 
in  war,  428,  442  [see  Indian  tribes). 

Savannah,  Trial  of  the  crew  of  the,  877 

(n.). 

Savi(jni/,  opinion  of  international  law,  21 ; 
contends  for  the  lex  loci  rci  sitoe  in  mobilia 
as  well  as  in  immoljilia,  217  (n.). 

Savou,  Neutrality  of,  514  (n.). 

Scheldt,  275,  280,  283. 

Scheldt  Dites,  The,  276  (n.). 

Schlesivig-IIolstein,  war  of  Denmark  with 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Grerman  Con- 
federation concerning,  77  (n.) ;  King  of 
Denmark  renounces  his  rights  to  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  treaty 
witii  Austria  and  Prussia,  77,  (n.). 

Scott,  Sir  VVm.  (Lord  Stowell),  621,  case 
of  Le  Louis,  reversing  the  principle  of 
tiie  case  of  the  Amedie,  206,  210  (n.) ; 
on  the  Hovering  Acts,  259  (n.). 

Sea,  v^afteU  at,  governed  by  laws  of  their 
country,  1^*^*,  coT\\xo\«tvj  \^%j^ftc'C\^^ 
the  dom\moT\  o^  t\ve  ^^/iRA  \  >aa>«  ^w 


law  of  nations,  punishable  everywhere, 
170 ;  right  of  search  of  vessels  {set  Visi- 
tation and  search) ;  British  claim  to  nar- 
row seas,  172,  '2162;  hovering  laws  of 
England  and  U.  States,  258 ;  maritioM 
salutes,  237 ;  Russian  cla^  to  seas  on 
North-west  coast  of  America,  243 ;  juris- 
diction over  sea  adjacent  to  coasts,  1^67, 
268 ;  whether  coast  includes  shoals,  321 ; 
views  of  Grotius,  Hautefeuille.  and 
divers  others,  as  to  extent  of  territorial 
rights  over  the  sea,  255,  256 ;  municipal 
seizures  beyond  the  marine  league  or 
cannon-shot,  258  et  seq.  (n.)  [see  5larine 
league) ;  nations  bordering  on  an  open 
sea  cannot  combine,  and  make  it  man 
dcMsum,  269,  270;  king's  chambers, 
bays,  &c.,  257 ;  straits,  262,  271 ;  fish- 
ery, 258  et  seq.  (see  Fishery) ;  daim  of 
Denmark  over  Sound,  264 ;  Sound  tnlia 
aboUshed,  266 ;  Baltic  Sea,  266 ;  right 
to  use  of  shore,  river-banks,  &c.,  275. 

Sea  King  (or  Shenandoah),  Case  of  the, 
672  (n.). 

Search  (see  Visitation  and  search). 

Secession,  Doctrine  of,  88  (n.)  (set  Gvil 
war  in  the  U.  States). 

S^ur,  Politique  de  tous  les  Cabinets  de 
TEurope,  compilation  from  papers  of 
Favier,  367. 

Sentence,  extra-territorial  operation  of  t 
crimmal,  191 ;  conclusiveness  of  foreign, 
in  rem,  218 ;  unjust,  of  a  foreign  tribu- 
nal, ground  for  reprisal,  485. 

Serf  (see  Slaves). 

Sergeant  and  Rawles'  Reports  (see  Ttbk 
of  Cases). 

Servia,  under  suzerainet€  of  Turkev,  56 
(n.). 

Seward,  Mr.,  Secretary  of  State  of  Uie  U. 
States,  correspondence  with  Earl  Ru*- 
sell  in  the  case  of  the  Trent,  645  ei  »rt]. 
(n.) ;  instructions  concerning  mails.  &c., 
660,  661  (n.) ;  correspondence  as  to  the 
obstruction  of  Cliarleston  Harbor,  4:2^ 
(n.) ;  on  the  Mexican  question,  130, 
181  (n.). 

Shenandoah  (or  Sea  King)  Case  di  the, 
672  (n.). 

Ships  (see  Vessels). 

Silesian  Loan,  879,  382,  492. 

Slaves,  Emancipation  of,  in  the  civil  wir 
in  the  U.  States,  440,  441  (n.);  eman- 
cipated, and  serving  in  the  arniT,  if 
captured,  required  to  be  treated  m 
prisoners  of  war,  441  (n.) ;  whether  one, 
committing  an  offence  in  tiie  V.  Sutes, 
within  the  terms  of  the  extnditico 
treaty  and  fleeing  to  Canada,  can  be  de- 
manded back,  1^  (n.). 

SCoM  trade,  made  pinKSj  by  statntat  vd 
ss^isi&si!^  ^\  vscM^^Mi^aaJtwtt  it  not  M 1^ 
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ties  for  its  abolition,  201;  Quintuple 
Treaty  not  ratified  by  France,  201 ;  as 
piracy,  201  (n.);  prohibited  by  divers 
nations,  201,  202  (n.) ;  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  1814,  202  (n.);  course  of  the 
XJ.  States  as  to  the  right  of  search,  202 
(n.) ;  the  Quintuple  Treaty  of  1841,  con- 
ceding the  right  of  search,  202  (n.) ; 
treaties  of  Great  Britain,  203  (n.) ;  the 
Ash  burton  Treaty,  203  (n.) ;  the  treaty 
of  April  7,  1862,  between  the  U.  States 
and  Great  Britain,  conceding  a  limited 
right  of' search,  203  (n.) ;  criticisms  on 
the  case  of  tlie  Amedie  and  the  proper 
construction  thereof,  208  et  seq.  (n.); 
properly  a  prize  case,  208,  209  (n.) ;  case 
of  the  Fortuna,  a  slave-ship,  condemned 
as  prize,  209  (n.);  of  the  Diana,  210 
(n.) ;  of  the  I^  Louis,  210  (n.) ;  of  the 
Antelope,  21 1  ( n. ) ;  doctrines  of  this  case 
as  applied  to  a  slave-trader,  211  (n.) ;  the 
three  principal  aspects  of  the  subject, — 
(1)  Its  judicial,  218  (n.) ;  (2)  In  the  opin- 
ion of  statesmen  and  jurists,  214  (n.) ; 
(3)  Conventions  and  practice  of  nations, 
217  (n.) ;  doctrines  of  American  states- 
men and  commentators,  214  (n.) ;  of  the 
British  Government,  215  (n.). 

Slidell  and  Mason  (see  the  Trent). 

Smith,  Walter  W.,  Case  of,  377  (n.). 

Sound,  Denmark's  claim  to  the,  264. 

Sound  Dues  capitalized  and  abolished,  266 
(n.) ;  the  Sound  opened  to  American 
vessels  by  special  treaty  of  U.  States 
with  Denmark,  266  (n.). 

South  American  rivers.  Navigation  of,  287 
(n.). 

»SoM//i  American  Hepublics,  recognition  of 
their  independence,  43  (n.)r 

Sovereiijn  princes,  subjects  of  international 
law,  31  ;  of  ambassador,  army,  or  fieet 
of,  within  the  territory  of  another  State, 
153 ;  exemption  of  the  person  of,  from 
local  jurisdiction,  153,  155,  179. 

Sover€i(jntii  suspended  during  hostile  occu- 
pation of  a  place  in  time  of  war,  421  (n.). 

*S7x//«,  discovery  of  America,  241;  Papal 
bull,  241 ;  dispute  with  Great  Britain  as 
to  Nootka  Sound,  242 ;  claim  to  Missis- 
sippi River,  279 ;  rebellion  of  her  colo- 
nics, 96 ;  French  intervention  in  revo- 
lution of  1822,  90;  quadruple  alliance 
of  1834,  123 ;  British  aid  to  Queen  of, 
123;  British  Foreign-Enlistment  Act 
not  enforced,  123;  neutrality  of  U. 
States  in  colonial  rebellions,  536 ;  treaty 
of  1795  with  U.  States,  740. 

SjKjnsions,  329,  500,  503. 

Stadc  Dues  abolished,  266  (n.). 

Staatenhund,  73. 

State,  definition  of,  29 ;  terms  "  sovereign  " 
and  "  State  "  employed  as  synonymous, 
31 ;  how  far  recognition  of  other  States 
necessary,  82 ;  identity  of,  how  affected 
by  internal  revolution,  84 ;  and  by  ex- 


temal  force,  84 ;  parties  to  civil  war 
entitled  to  rights  of  war  against  each 
other,  85;  conduct  of  other  States 
towards  the  parties  in  civil  war,  35; 
a  colony  or  province  separating  from 
mother  country,  how  considered  by 
other  foreign  States,  39 ;  its  recognition 
by  other  States,  41 ;  international  effect 
of  a  change  in  person  of  a  sovereign, 
42 ;  treaties,  43  ;  effect  upon  the  public 
debts,  48 ;  ux)on  the  public  domain  and 
the  rights  of  private  property,  49;  of 
the  resiwnsibility  of  a  new  government 
for  tbe  torts  or  acts  of  the  former  gov- 
ernment, 51 ;  sovereign  defined,  52 ; 
equality  of  sovereign  States,  52 ;  semi- 
sovereign  States,  53 ;  tributary  and  vas- 
sal States,  57 ;  relation  of  the  Indian 
tribes  to  the  United  States,  58 ;  single 
or  united  states,  60 ;  personal  union  of, 
under  the  same  sovereign,  60;  real 
union  of,  under  the  same  sovereign, 
61 ;  incorporate  union,  62 ;  union  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland,  63;  federal 
union,  65 ;  confederated,  each  retaining 
its  own  sovereignty,  65 ;  supreme  fed- 
eral government  or  compositive  State, 
65;  Germanic  Confederation,  65;  U. 
States  of  America,  78 ;  Swiss  Confed- 
eration, 83;  rights  of  sovereign,  with 
respect  to  one  another,  89 ;  mediation 
of  other  foreign  States  for  settlement  of 
the  internal  dissensions  of  a,  120  ;  inde- 
pendence of,  in  respect  to  the  choice  of 
rulers,  122;  exceptions,  123;  independ- 
ence of  the  judicial  power  of,  179 ;  extent 
of,  over  criminal  oflences,  179 ;  over 
the  property  in  its  territory,  214 ;  over 
foreigners  residing  in  the  territory,  220; 
natural  equality  of,  modified  by  conven- 
tions ;  52,  232  [see  Equality  of  Rights). 

Story ^  Judge,  opinion  in  the  case  of  the 
Nereide,  698,  699  (n.). 

Stowellf  Lord  [see  Sir  \Vm.  Scott). 

Straits,  Jurisdiction  over,  262,  271. 

Suarez,  on  the  Jus  Gentium,  17. 

Subsidy,  distinction  between  general  alli- 
ance and  treaties  of  succor,  356. 

Sultan  [see  Turkey). 

Surety  different  from  guarantor,  356. 

Sweeten  and  Norway,  61 ;  protest  against 
annexation  of  Cracow,  53  (n.). 

Suv'ss  Confederation,  83 ;  neutrality  of,  87, 
514  (n.) ;  Constitution  of,  compared  with 
those  of  the  U.  States  and  (iiermanic 
Confederation,  87  ;  new  Constitution 
adopted  in  1848,  87  (n.) ;  ground  taken 
by,  in  relation  to  Swiss  troops  in  for- 
eign service,  856  (n.). 


T. 

Terceira  affair,  sketch  of  Uie  so-caWe^^^^^*^^ 
667  (n.). 
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Territory,  right  of  every  sovereign  State 
to  the  property  iu  its,  148 ;  to  possession 
of  its,  288 ;  rivers  form  part  of,  274 ; 
hostilities  within  the,  of  a  neutral  State, 
520 ;  passage  through  neutral,  520. 

Texas,  recognition  of  by  the  U.  States,  44 
(n.) ;  message,  on  this  subject,  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  44  (n.) ;  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  44  (n.)« 

Texan  Bonds,  The,  49  (n.) ;  duty  of  the  U. 
States  concerning,  49  (n.). 

Text-writerSf  how  far  sources  of  interna- 
tional law,  23,  27,  28  (n.). 

Titles  of  sovereign  princes  and  States, 
236. 

Tousig,  Simon,  Case  of,  146  (n.). 

Track,  laws  of,  how  fkr  binding  on  citi- 
zens and  foreigners,  180 ;  with  the  en- 
emy by  subjects  of  a  belligerent  State 
unlawful,  892 ;  decisions  of  American 
courts  as  to,  with  enemy,  396 ;  contracts 
prohibited,  403 ;  partnership  dissolved, 
403 ;  with  the  common  enemy,  unlaw- 
ful on  the  part  of  allied  subjects,  401. 

Treaty,  how  affected  by  change  of  govern- 
ment, 42,  43,  851 ;  real  and  personal, 
43,  851 ;  form  of,  328 ;  effect  of  a  union 
of  States  on  obligations  by,  45,  828; 
faculty  of  contracting  by,  how  limited 
and  modified,  328 ;  full  power  and  rati- 
fication of,  330 ;  power  of  making,  de- 
pendent on  tlie  municipal  constitution, 
337  ;  transitory,  perpetual  in  its  nature, 
840;  in  what  case  the  operation  of, 
ceases,  851 ;  revival  of,  by  peace,  858 ; 
of  guaranty,  354;  of  general  alliance 
and  of  limited  succor,  distinction  be- 
tween, 856  {see  Treaty  of  Peace) ; 
hostages  for  the  execution  of,  865; 
interpretation  of,  365;  mediation  in 
the  case  of,  866;  authority  of  sover- 
eign to  alienate  public  domain  pre- 
sumed as  to  foreign  nations,  838,  350  ; 
legislation  when  necessary,  338;  trea- 
ties modifying  right  to  erect  fortifica- 
tions, 116  ;  of  extradition,  180  ;  lan- 
guage used  in,  235 ;  construction  of 
treaty  of  1783,  285 ;  power  of  depend- 
ent or  semi-sovereign  States  to  make, 
828;  of  national  compacts  by  Roman 
law,  829  ;  powers  of  ambassadors  to 
make,  830 ;  whether  bound  to  ratify, 
831 ;  distinctions  of  Grotius  between 
procuration  communicated  to  the  other 
party  and  the  instructions  of  the  min- 
ister, 831  ;  exchange  of  ratifications 
between  the  Emperor  Justinian  and 
King  of  Persia,  333  ;  when  a  sovereign 
may  refuse  to  ratify  or  execute,  336, 
Wo  \  ca&e^  where  form  of  govern- 
ment Te(\\\\t^a   eOtk^iMTT^TVCfc  ^^  «Xi<C^>^«t 

brancVv,  S^l  \  ettoT  ot  Ocvwv^jji  ^^  cvt^xsock: 
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effect  of  war  on,  804  </  seq, ;  of  Utrecht, 
never  carried  into  effect,  889  ;  obtained 
by  force,  840;   transitory  conventiozu, 
840;    opinion   of  U.   States    Supreme 
Court   on,    341  j:    rights    of  propertj 
vested   under,    911 ;    acknowledgment 
of  independence  irrevocable,  345-4t^; 
distinction    between    rights    acknowl- 
edged and  liberties  granted  by  treatj, 
846-48 ;  provisions  in,  for  cases  of  war. 
848 ;  revived  at  peace,  858 ;  difierence 
between  surety  and  guaranty,  855;  of 
alliance,  855  (n.) ;  wiUidrawal  of  the  V. 
States,  on  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  the  Netherlands,  from  her  agree- 
ment to  accept  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  an  umpire,  48  (n.) ;  representa- 
tives  of  the  U.  States  neither  sign  nor 
receive  notes  or  declarations  relating  to 
a  treaty,  888  (n.) ;  a  nation  is  bound  bv 
a  treaty  concluded  by  the  treaty -makiog 
power,  839  (n.) ;  in  the  U.  States,  Con- 
gress is  under  obligation  to  execute  all 
treaties,  and  a  refusal  to  pass  the  nece^ 
sary  acts  is  a  national  breach  of  the 
treaty,  839,  840  (n.) ;   ins^mces,  Slo 
(n.)  ;  annulled  by  war.>except  in  case 
of  stipiiratiOfts  expressly  maSa^jrith  a 
View  to  waXj  8b!f.  858  (fl.|;  anthoritiet, 
le  survival  of,  is  made  by  the 
older  text-writers  to  depend  on  the  on- 
gin  of  the  war,  358  (n.) ;  but  the  test  d 
survival  should  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
provision,  858  (n.);  Treaty  Obligatiow 
to  aid    in  Defensive  Wars,  364  (n.); 
opinion  of  Kent  on  tliis  point,  364,  ^ 
(n.);  of  Woolsey,  865  (n.);  power  of 
making,  in  France,  since  18o2, 712  (o.) ; 
in  the  U.  States,  714  (n.) ;  the  nauun  is 
bound  to  do  all  necessary  for  earning 
out  the,  715  (n.) ;  conditional  until  rati- 
fied in  certain  cases,  718  (n.) ;  capnirei 
after,  718  (n.) ;  duress  cannot  be  £et  op 
against  the  obligation  of  a  treaty  o( 
peace,  722  (n.) ;  possible  exeeptioni  to 
this  rule  on  moml  grounds,  122,  72^ 
(n.);    truces,  497;   capitulation.  4'j9; 
stib  spe  rail,  504 ;  notification  of  Fraoce 
and  England  to  Texas,  on  her  unioo 
with  the  U.  Sutes,  that  her  treatiei 
with  them  were  still  binding,  48  (n.)- 
Treaty  of  peace,  in  whom  the  power  r^ 
sides,  710;  limited,  712;  under  Conrti- 
tution  of  U.  States,  710,  711 ;  may  fscri- 
fice  private  property,  712 ;  as  to  cw««b 
of  territory  by,  712;  effect  of,  715j  ^ 
possidetis,  716;  when  takes  effect,  71J': 
breach   of,    720  ;    interpretation,  721 : 
conferences  of  Great  Powers,  Til- 
Trent,  Case  of  the,  176  (n.).  486  (n); 
v&aJLv^^8  of  the  caae,  644  H  «v.  (»»)» 
«2«rc%Kuc$ci\i%SM»^  >u«SQ««CQ.  £ari  BmiI 
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Lyons,  647  (n.) ;  strictures  thereon, 
647  (n.) ;  qaestions  settled  by  the  case, 
64S  (n.);  letters  of  European  and  for- 
eign Ministers  to  the  U.  States  Gov- 
ernment, 648  et  8eq.  (n.) ;  of  M.  Thou- 
venel,  649  (n.) ;  status  of  the  case  in 
prize  courts,  650  et  seq.  (n.)  ;  divers 
pamphlets  concerning,  652  (n.) ;  sketch 
of  the  attendant  circumstances,  658  et 
seq.  (n.) ;  Hautefeuille  on,  657  (n.)- 

Tribunals y  International,  how  far  sources 
of  international  law,  ^,  27  (n.),  28  (n.). 

Tributary  States,  67. 

Tropfxiu,  Congress  of,  94. 

Truces,  829 ;  orders  concerning  abuse  of, 
in  the  U.  States  civil  war,  480  (n.) ; 
rules  for  interpreting,  498. 

Tunis  {see  Barbary  States). 

Turkey,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia, 
66 ;  Egypt,  56 ;  relations  with  the  Bar- 
bary States,  57  ;  siizerainet^  over  Rou- 
mania,  56  (n.);  over  Servia,  56  (n.) ; 
over  Montenegro,  56  (n.) ;  intervention 
of  the  great  powers  in  the  affairs  of,  116 ; 
treaties  with,  22  (n.);  treaty  of  July 
18, 1841,  between  Great  Britam,  France, 
and  Austria,  guaranteeing  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  118  (n.) ;  supplementary  trea- 
ty of  March  80,  1856,  118  (n.)  (see 
Mohammedan  States). 

Twiss,  Dr.,  on  liability  of  an  ambassador 
to  taxation,  819  (n.). 


U. 


Union,  Federal,  65. 

United  States  of  America,  recognition  of 
their  independence,  42  (n.) ;  their  in- 
ternal sovereignty  complete  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  32  (n.) ; 
theory  of  the  government  and  constitu- 
tion of,  82  (n.) ;  nullification  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  82  (n.) ;  doctrine  of  seces- 
sion, 82.  88  (n.) ;  ground  taken  by  the 
government  of,  in  the  rebellion  of  1861, 
83  (n.) ;  rebellion  and  organization  of 
the  Confederate  States,  83,  84  (n.) ; 
course  of  the  government  to  the  sur- 
rendering armies  at  the  close  of  the 
rebellion,  84  (n.) ;  to  individuals,  84 
(n.) ;  present  status  of  the  rebellious 
portions  of  the  country,  86  (n.) ;  result- 
ing eflfect  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
on  the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, 86,  86  (n.) ;  their  recognition 
of  the  South  American  republics,  48 
(n.)  ;  of  Texas,  44  (n.) ;  their  conduct 
toward  Hungary  in  1849,  46  (n.) ;  rela^ 
tion  of  the  Judiciary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Statutes,  79  (n.);  nature 
and  functions  of  the  •  Supreme  Court 
of,  79  (n.) ;  decisions  of  the  Supreme 


Court  on  questions  of  constitutional  law 
in,  79,  80  (n.) ;  system  of  jurisprudence 
in  the,  80,  81  (n.);  a  supreme  Federal 
government,  82 ;  constitution,  78 ;  legis- 
lature, 78 ;  treaty-making  power,  §1 ; 
executive,  79 ;  their  relations  wiUi  the 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  68; 
different  effects  of  foreign  judgments 
and  of  judgments  in  the  different  States 
of  the  Union,  230;   foreign  divorces, 
231;   treaty  of  extradition  with  Eng- 
land, 184 ;   with  France,  187 ;  treaties 
for  the  abolition  of  the  droit  cTaubaine 
and  of  the  droit  de  d^radion,  189 ;  dis- 
cussions   between  the  U.   States  and 
Bussia  on  the  subject  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  248 ;  claims  of  the 
government  of  the  U.  States  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon,  250;  terminated  by 
treaty  of   1846,  254 ;    discussion    be- 
tween the  American  and  Prussian  gov- 
ernments respecting  "free  ships,  free 
goods,"  588;  controversy  between  the 
American  and  English  governments  rel- 
ative to  the  right  of  fishery  on  the 
coasts  of  the  English  possessions  in 
North  America,  261;  treaties  respect- 
ing "  free  ships,  free  goods,"  684 ;  offers 
to,  of  mediation  in  the  civil  war  of  1861, 
121  (n.) ;  foreign  ministers  in  the,  can 
communicate  only  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  295  (n.) ;  cannot  notice  Presiden- 
tial messages  and  Congressional  debates, 
295  (n.) ;  case  of  Genet  and  HUlsemann, 
295  (n.) ;  efforts  to  suppress  privateer- 
ing, 468  (n.) ;  not  a  treaty  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris  of  1856,  454  (n.)  ; 
statutes  of,  for  the  better  preservation 
of  neutrality,  642  (n.) ;  judicial  history 
of  the  subject  of  neutrality  in  the,  — 
abstract    of  cases,   648   et   seq.    (n.)  ; 
relations  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of 
1856,   608,   618    (n.)  ;    treaty-making 
power  in  the,  714,  715  (n.) ;  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty,  714  (n.) ;  war  of  1812, 
716  (n.) ;  case  of,  against  Peters,  in- 
volving  questions    of  neutrality,    666 
et  seq.  (n.) ;  against  Kazinski,  a  case  of 
foreign  enlistment,  667  (n.)  (see  Civil 
war  in  the  United  States). 

Uraguay,  navigation  of  the,  287  (n.). 

Uti))ossidetis,  principle  of  (see  Treaty). 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  889. 


V. 


Vattd,  draws  his  materials  from  Wolff*, 
18 ;  law  of  nature  applied  to  nations, 
18 ;  on  confiscation,  880. 

Veruizuela,  claim  to  Aves  Islands,  266  (n. 
(see  South  American  republics). 

Venice,  claim  to  the  Adriatic,  262.,*iSA. 

Verona,  Congress  of,  95 ;  result,  o^^"^- 

Vessels,  exemption   of  foreitsn.,     ^ 

n4n 
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entering  the  port  of  another  nation 
under  an  expressed  or  implied  permis- 
sion, 168 ;  whether  distinction  hSetween 
fleet  entering  a  foreign  port  and  troops 
passing  through  a  tbreign  territory  ex- 
ists, as  to  implied  permission,  158; 
distinction  between  public  and  private, 
160  ;  law  of  France  as  to  exemption  of 
public  or  private,  from  local  jurisdic- 
tion, 163 ;  a  public,,  in  employment  of 
U.  States  Government  cannot  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  a  citizen  to  enforce  a 
lien  which  attached  before  «he  became 
a  public  vessel,  162  (n.) ;  case  of  the 
Creole,  165  (n.) ;  the  public  vessels  of 
a  foreign  State,  coming  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  friendly  State,  are  exempt 
from  process  in  private  suits,  168  (n.) ; 
right  to  enter,  and  exercise  authority 
on  board  of,  a  foreign  vessel,  to  enforce 
a  municipal  demand,  173  (n.);  distinc- 
tion of  French  law  between  acts  of 
interior  discipline  and  crimes  on  board 
a  vessel  against  persons  not  belonging 
to  her,  164 ;  exemption  of,  from  local 
jurisdiction,  does  not  justify  acts  of 
aggression,  166;  nor  extend  to  prize 
goods  taken  in  violation  of  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  country  into  which  they  are 
brought,  168  ;  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
over  its  public  and  private,  on  the  high 
seas,  169;  claim  of  Great  Britain  to 
search,  for  deserters  and  persons  whom 
she  considered  liable  to  military  service 
to  her,  170  ;  national  character  of,  425 ; 
how  fur  flag  and  papers  are  conclusive 
of  the  nationality  of,  425  (n.) ;  may  act 
by  way  of  estoppel,  425  (n.) ;  if  used 
by  permission,  425  (n.) ;  doctrines  of 
'*  free  ships,  free  goods,"  and  "  hostile 
ships,  hostile  goods,"  581,  581  (n.),  606 
(n.);  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  606, 
610  (n.) ;  points  established  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  606  (n.) ;  authori- 
ties, 606,  607  (n.) ;  Dr.  Woolsey  on  the 
doctrine,  607  (n.);  treaties  of  the  U. 
States,  607  ct  seq.  (n.) ;  relation  of  the  U. 
States  to  the  Articles  of  Paris,  608  (n.), 
613  (n.) ;  rules  and  questions  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  608  (n.) ;  how  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  will  aJBTect  the  right  of  search, 
611,612  (n.) ;  questions  arising  in  the 
civil  war  in  the  U.  States,  and  the 
course  of  England  and  France  therein, 
612,  613  (n.) ;  postal  (see  Contraband  of 
War,  Capture,  Neutrality,  Jurisdiction, 
Conflict  of  Laws,  Visitation). 

Vienna,  treaty  of,  respecting  the  great  Eu- 
ropean rivers,  276. 

Visitation  and  search,  in  time  of  war,  im- 
muT\\ty  o^  pwXiW^i  %\\\v%  ^x^vrev,  V^^\  <»fte 
of  t\\e  SvjeA\«\\  eotiNO'^,  ^^^*,  WwaXfe 


693,  694  (n.) ;  not  prohibited  by  sailmg 
under  convoy,  695  (n.) ;  where  the  con- 
voy is  neutral  or  resists,  695  (n.);  in 
time  of  peace,  688 ;  right  of,  does  not 
exist  except  by  treaty,  170;  Quintuple 
Treaty  of  1841  not  ratified  by  France, 
201 ;  English  treaties  with  other  pow- 
ers, 201 ;  provided  for  in  divers  treaties 
concerning  the  slave  trade,  202, 203  (n.) 
{see  Slave  trade) ;  case  of  the  Amedie. 
208  et  seq.  (n.)  {see  Amedie);  of  tl»e 
Fortuna,  209  (n.) ;  of  the  Diana  and  Le 
Louis,  210  (n.)  {see  Diana,  Le  Louis) ;  of 
the  Antelope,  211  (n.) ;  settlement  &»  to 
the  right  of,  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  215-17  (n.)  ;  how  affected 
by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  611,  612 
(n.-). 

W. 

Wallachia,  semi-sovereign  State  under  the 
suzerainet^  of  the  Porte,  55  {see  Molda- 
via). 

War,  commencement  of,  and  it*  immedi- 
ate effects,  868 ;  reprisals,  369  ;  enil»argo 
previous  to  declaration  of,  37 1  ;  right  of 

.  making,  in  whom  vested,  373 ;  enemy'? 
property  found  in  tlie  territory  at  ihe 
declaration  of,  how  far  liable  to  confis- 
cation, 378 ;  rule  of  reciprocity.  ;^1 ; 
droits  of  admiralty,  882  ;  public  or  ^- 
emn,  873  (n.) ;  p>erfect  or  imperfect, 
874  (n.) ;  declaration  of,  how  tar  neoe.*- 
sary>J}75  (n.) ;  effect  of  on  treaty,  lih'l, 
353  (n.j  (.w  Treaty) ;  treaty  obligation.* 
to  aid  in  defensive,  304  (n.) ;  opinions 
of  Kent  and  Woolsey,  364,  365  (n.): 
rule  of  non-intercourse  with  the  enemy 
in  time  of,  400  et  seq.  (n.);  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  400  (n.);  public  opinion  <m 
the  question,  401  (n.)  ;  debts  duo  to  en- 
emy, 388 ;  confiscation  of  English  «it'bL"i 
by  Denmark  in  retaliation  fur  dn»it*  of 
admiralty,  391  ;  contracts  with  eni-niy 
in,  prohibited,  403 ;  persons  domicile'!  in 
enemy's  country  in,  liable  to  reprisals, 
403  {see  Domicil) ;  rights  of.  ugain<t 
enemy,  426  ;  exchange  of  pri>onen<  o;". 
429 ;  persons  exempt  fh>m  hosiilit>  in. 
430 ;  enemy's  property,  how  tar  subjcti 
to  capture  and  confiscation  in.  4ol : 
usages  of,  428  (n.);  weajKjns  of.  and 
means  of  destruction  in,  428  (n.»;  ena- 
ployment  of  savage  allies,  428  in): 
desertion  and  violation  of  pan»le.  4> 
(n.);  obstruction  of  harbors,  421*  (n); 
closing  of  the  harbors  of  Savannali  an<l 
of  Charleston,  429  (n.) ;  Earl  Uu^^seU. 
Lord  Lyons,  and  Mr.  Seward  <»n,  41^* 
(n.);  fishermen  often  exempted  fhMn 
^\iNxs;:^^A!&K5&  vc^^  481  (n.)  ;    uon<*omb•^ 


cases   Oi   v:vj\\>vj3,  vjo*.^*  «r^^.  \—.^    \  Vrcv  v-vX^  «^v« 
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624  et  seq.  (d.)  ;  ravaging  eneihy's  terri- 
tory, when  la^jrful,  483 ;  what  persons 
are  authorized  to  engage  in  hostilities 
against  an  enemy,  451 ;  non-commis- 
sioned captors,  452, 458  (n.) ;  privateers, 
452 ;  title  to  property  captured  in,  454  ; 
acts  of,  in  neutral  waters,  524  et  seq. 
In.) ;  power  of  declaring  in  the  U. 
States,  yli  (n.);   instances,  711  (n.). 

Washinglah,  tEe  burning  of,  445. 

Washinqtmif  his  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
April  28,  1798,  587  et  seq,  (n.). 

Webster y  Daniel,  on  the  recognition  of 
Texas,  45  (n.) ;  on  the  course  of  the 
U.  States  toward  Hungary  in  1849,  47 
(n.) ;  to  Lord  Ashburton  in  the  case  of 
the  Creole,  165  (n.) ;  to  Lord  Ashburton 
on  impressment,  177  (n.). 

Wheaton,  his  work  on  international  law 
translated  into  Chinese,  22  (n.);  his 
article  on  the  case  of  the  Creole,  166 
(n.) ;  his  claim  to  diplomatic  immunity 
in  Prussia  819  (n.). 

Wiidman's  Institutes,  9. 

Windsor's  case  (extradition),  186  (n.). 


^olft  system  of,  13 ;  jtts  gentium,  11, 15 ; 
difference  between  Grotius  and,  12; 
first  to  separate  law  of  nations  firom 
national  jurisprudence,  11. 

Woolsey,  definition  of  international  law,  28 
(n.) ;  on  treaty  obligations  to  aid  in  de- 
fensive wars,  865  (n.) ;  on  contraband 
of  war,  681  (n.). 


Y. 


Yucatan,  message  of  President  Polk  con- 
cerning, 102  (n.) ;  the  question  of,  as 
relating  to,  and  idfected  by,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  102  et  seq,  (n.). 


Z. 


ZoUverein,  70 ;  attempts  to  reconstruct,  78 

(n.). 
Zouch,  Juris  et  Judidi  Fecialis,  sive  Juris 

inter  Gentes,  20. 
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